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FRANKFORT, Ky., January 1, 1878. 
To Hs Excellency, JAMES B. McCreary, Governor of Kentucky : 

Sir: In accordance with the intention of the third and sixth sections 
of the act creating this Bureau, I have compiled and written the follow- 
ing Report, which is the first of the annual series contemplated by said 
act, and I submit the same to you for publication and general distribu- 
tion. To prepare this Report in compliance with the law has been a 
work of great labor in an office destitute of clerical assistance, and 
crowded with a large local and foreign correspondence; yet I trust it has 
been done in such a manner that it will be of great benefit to all indus- 
tries in our own State, and will afford much information to emigrants of 
other States and countries seeking a home in Kentucky. I have called 
the Report by the title of ‘‘ Kentucky: its Resources and Present Con- 
dition,’ on account of the great variety of subjects treated of in the 
work. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Woh) ADA ETS 


Com'r of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Statistics. 


PRbPaAce, 


This Report will doubtless appear rather different from the usual 
works issued from similar Bureaus of other States. The cause in part 
for this is, that the act creating this Bureau requires a book descriptive 
of the peculiar features and development of our State, written so plainly 
that our people of every class can comprehend it. It also requires that 
it shall be written with an especial eye to the development of the agri- 
cultural, horticultural, mechanical, and commercial industries of our 
country. 

For these reasons, as well as to make what I believed would be a 
work suited to the present wants of the citizens of Kentucky, and those 
emigrants from other countries who desire to come and settle among us, 
I have made it such as the reader will find it. Many of these pages are 
a mere digest of facts already before the public, but divested of cum- 
brous diction and uninteresting details. Some are also furnished from 
my correspondence, and wrought into the general plan of the work. 

In gaining the necessary information for the report, I have used freely 
the most excellent Geological Reports of Dr. David Dale Owen and 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, also the reliable, well-written ‘‘ History of Kentucky,” 
by Col. Richard H. Collins, and the finely arranged Auditor’s Report of 
that excellent officer, Col. D. Howard Smith, and the well-digested 
School Reports of Rev. Dr. H. A. M. Henderson. 

The geological map of Prof. Shaler, in the latter part of the Report, 
is not altogether correct in the marking of the county lines, but is in 
the main correct in the location of the different geological formations, as 
they are indicated by shading of cross-lines, varied according to the 
direction of the index. This map was made in 1875, as preliminary to 
a more perfect geological and topographical map, which will follow in 
due time. The special geographical map, which I have had executed by 
Messrs. Gray & Son, is the best and most correct issued up to this date; 
but even in this there are errors, owing to the poor system of the 
original land surveys in our State, and the want of a proper knowledge 
by local surveyors of the variations of the compass. ‘These errors can 
only be corrected when the more perfect map of the Geological Survey 
is completed. The statistics and statistical tables come up to the present 
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time, but only include the crops produced in 1876, though listed in 1877. 
The articles upon agricultural and horticultural subjects are written in 
accordance with the latest experiments in these branches, as made by 
the best chemists, farmers, and gardeners in our country. The first 108 
pages are taken from the Centennial pamphlet of Prof. Shaler, and the 
“Emigration Pamphlet’ written by myself, because these pages were 
stereotyped, and the plates belonged to the State, and also in order to 
reproduce the valuable information there given. A more extended 
notice of each county should have been given, but the want of space 
and the press of other desirable matter prevented. 
Wo eA NIas: 


A 
GENERAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Position. The Commonwealth of Kentucky — situated 
between latitude 36° 30’ and 39° 06’ north, and longitude 
5° oo’ and 12° 38’ west, from Washington — includes about 
forty thousand square miles of area, extending for six hundred 
and forty-two arid a half miles along the south bank of the 
Ohio River, from its junction with the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Chatterawah or Big Sandy. ‘This river forms 
the northern, north-western, and north-eastern borders of the 
State. A part of its north-eastern border, one hundred and 
twenty miles, is formed by the Chatterawah River; a south- 
eastern face of about one hundred and thirty miles has a 
natural boundary in the several ranges which receive the 
common name of Cumberland Mountains. The southern face 
alone is an arbitrary line of two hundred and ninety-five miles. 
in length. The western boundary of about fifty miles is formed 
by the Mississippi River. 

A glance at the accompanying map will make it plain that 
the region occupied by this Commonwealth has a position of 
peculiar importance with reference to the great feature-lines 
of the continent. The Mississippi-River system is the key to 
the continent. Those parts which lie beyond its borders are, 
by their limited area or their severe conditions of climate, 
relatively of minor importance. In this system the State of 
Kentucky, all things being considered, occupies a most im- 


portant place. Its western border is only one thousand and 
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seventy-five miles* from the mouth of the Mississippi, and its 
eastern boundary is within five hundred miles of the Atlantic 
ports. 

The special features of position to be considered in meas- 
uring the importance of this Commonwealth are its central 
place with reference to the Valley of the Mississippi, and the 
advantages it has from its extended contact with the river 
system of that valley. More than any other State in America 
it abounds in rivers. Including the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, where they bound its borders, the State has within its 
limits rather more than four thousand miles of rivers, which 
are more or less completely navigable. Improvements of 
small cost will give this amount of navigation with complete 
permanency, except for an average of about fifteen days per 
annum, when they are ice-bound. 


GENERAL GEOLOGY. 


Just as the State of Kentucky is geographically but a part 
of the Mississippi Valley, so it is geologically composed of a 
series of rocks which extend far and wide over the same 
region. On the eastern line, between Cumberland Gap and 
Pound Gap, it is generally in sight of the old crystalline rocks 
of the Blue Ridge, or original axis of the Appalachian Chain, 
and is closely bordered by rocks of the middle Cambrian or 
Potsdam age; but the lowest exposed rocks of the State are 
those found at a point on the Ohio River, about twenty miles 
above the Licking River, where we come upon Cambrian rocks 
answering to the base of the Trenton period in New York, 
and probably to the Bala or Carodoc beds of England. ‘This 
series 1s about six hundred feet thick, and consists principally of 
the remains of organic life laid down ina continually shallowing. 
sea, interrupted by occasional invasions of coarser sediment, 
derived from the northward. At the close of this Cincinnati 
section of the Cambrian, there came the invasion of a heavier 
sand-flow, probably coming from the south-east, that arrested the 
ilfe and formed some thick beds of rock, known in the reports 


* It is 528 miles from Columbus to New Orleans by railroad, and 472 miles to 
Mobile. ; 
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of the Kentucky survey as the Cumberland Sandstone. After 
‘this the floor of the sea was sparingly peopled with life, dur- 
ing the whole of the Clinton and Niagara epochs, when it was 
probably deep water. This deep sunken condition of the ocean 
floor continued in the Devonian time, when this section seems 
to have béen the seat of a deposition such as is now going on 
beneath the Sargassa Sea of the Atlantic of to-day. The de- 
caying sea-weed and other organic matter made a bed from three 
hundred feet.thick along Lake Erie to forty feet thick in South- 
ern Kentucky, averaging about one hundred feet in Kentucky. 
This bed furnishes the rich lubricating oils of the Cumberland 
Valley. After this came again shallow water, and quick succes- 
sive sand-invasions moving from the north, which formed sev- 
eral hundred feet of beds. These beds probably represent but a 
fraction of the time required to form the Black Shale which hes 
below. This part of our section is called the Waverly, and is 
commonly regarded as being more nearly related to the Carbon- 
iferous than to the Devonian series of rocks. After this period 
came a repetition of subsidence, and a cessation of the sand- 
invasions. During this time there was such a development of 
sea-lilies or stemmed Echinoderms, that this time deserves to 
be called the period of crinoids. This accumulation ranges in 
depth from a few feet along the Ohio River to five hundred or 
more feet under the Western Coal-field. It marks a period of 
tolerably deep still water, filled with lime-secreting animals. It 
is probably to the unbroken character of this succession of life, 
and especially to the crinoids with their upright stems, that we 
owe the uniformly massive character of many of the beds of this 
Subcarboniferous Limestone. 

Next in the ascending series we come on the coal-bearing 
rocks. Their deposition was begun by the sudden shallowing 
of the water over this region, bringing the old sea-floor near the 
surface of the water, and subjecting it to alternating invasions 
of sand borne by strong currents, and exposures in low-lying 
flats covered by a dense swamp vegetation. Each of these 
swamp-periods answers to a coal-bed; each recurring subsi- 
dence, to the deposits of sands and shales that lie between 


the coals. 
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After the Carboniferous period, we are warranted in believ- 
ing that this region was but little below the sea, and with this 
change it became essentially subjected to land conditions alone. 
The wear incident to these conditions has swept away a large 
part of the exposed rocks, and reduced the Carboniferous 
series to less than half of its orginal thickness. 

Near to the present time there came a sudden subsidence 
of this whole region, that brought the low-lying western part 
of the State beneath the level of the sea, and retained it 
there while the Tertiary deposits were being formed out of the 
waste of the higher parts of the Mississippi Valley that still 
remained above the sea.* 

The disturbances that have changed the position of the 
rocks in Kentucky have been few and far between, though 
they have materially affected the general structure of the 
State. From the mouth of the Dickie south a little west- 
erly, through Monroe County, extends a “Tidge or axis of ele- 
vation, the beds dipping gently, rarely over ten feet in a 
mile, in either direction away from it. This was in part 
formed during the deposition of the Lower Cambrian, but 
probably was completed at a much later date. This has 
caused the limitation of the Carboniferous beds of this region. 
To it in fact we owe the abundant diversity of the rock out- 
crops within the State. In the south-east corner of Ken- 
tucky there is a region between Straight Creek and Clear 
Creek, tributaries of the Cumberland, and the Virginia border, 
where the Appalachian disturbance has thrown the rocks into 
mountain folds. Here are some fine exposures of the deeper 
rocks brought up by the great faults of the region. 

No glacial traces of the last period are known within the 
State, nor are the indications of the more ancient ice-periods 
at all distinct. This area has probably remained south of all 
those profound disturbances of temperature that have so 
greatly affected more northern regions. 

* The appended generalized section on second page of cover will give a general 
idea of the successions of the Kentucky rocks. Further facts can be fend in the 
Reports of the Survey, for which see list at the end of this pamphlet. 

+ For further information on this subject, see the Biennial Report of N. S. 


Shaler for 1874-5, Kentucky Geological Survey, now in press. 
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Surface.— The whole of Kentucky lies within the Missis- 
sippi Basin, and within the special division of the Ohio Valley. 
Its principal feature-lines have been given it by the river ex- 
cavations. A small area on the south-east, containing not more 
than four thousand square miles, lies within the disturbed 
region of the Alleghanies, and has a true mountain-folded 
structure. The remainder is essentially a plain or table-land, 
sloping from the south-east towards the north-west, and little 
broken, except by the deep-cutting river excavations. In 
the eastern half this table-land has an average height of about 
one thousand feet above the sea; the ridges often reaching 
to fifteen hundred, and the valleys down to seven hundred feet. 
The greatest difference between the bottom of any one excava- . 
tion valley and the borders of the divide does not exceed about 
seven hundred feet, and is usually about half this amount. 
Eight degrees west of Washington the country begins to sink 
down rapidly to the west. The cause of this change will be 
explained in the geological description of the State. Its effect 
is to carry the upper surface of this table-land gradually down- 
wards, until along the Mississippi its average height 1s not 
more than three hundred feet above the sea, and the average 
difference between the bottoms of the valleys and the tops 
of the ridges is not over fifty feet. This considerable height 
of the State above the sea is of great advantage in securing it 
against fevers, from which it may be said to be practically 
exempt, except in a narrow belt in the extreme western dis- 
trict, near the borders of the swamp regions. 

Although the general surface of the State is that of a table-land 
sloping towards the Ohio River, and consequently towards the 
north-west, it has many subordinate features which should be 
separately described. All that part of its surface indicated as 
Tertiary on the accompanying mapis rather imperfectly drained, 
the rivers having low banks, and during the winter and early 
spring being subject to overflow from the floods. The re- 
mainder of the State, saving a strip a few hundred feet wide 
along some of the larger streams, is absolutely free from this 
danger. The remainder of the State, to the east of this line, 


has only the variety which comes from the difference in the 
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wear of the streams in the rock. The nature of this difference 
vill be discussed under the head of geology. It is only 
necessary to say here that the whole of the area described on 
the map as Cambrian is characterized by broad flat-topped 
ridges, with steep-banked rivers between ; the general character 
being that of a much cut up table-land. The part marked as 
Devonian has broad valleys and steep-sided, tower-like hills. 
That marked Subcarboniferous, especially in the region west 
of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, is characterized by having 
all its smaller streams underground, usually only the rivers over 
fifty feet wide at low water having their paths open to the 
sky.. All .this region wants the small valleys which we are 
accustomed to see in any country, but in their place the sur- 
face is covered by broad, shallow, cup-like depressions or sink- 
holes, in the centre of which is a tube leading down to the 
caverns below. All this region is completely honey-combed 
by caverns one level below the other from the surface to the 
plane of the streams below. In one sense, this set of under- 
eround passages may be regarded as a continuous cavern as 
extensive as the ordinary branches of a stream when it flows 
upon the surface. .The sink-holes answer to the smallest ex- 
tremities of the branches. Some idea of the magnitude of 
these underground ways may be formed from the fact that the 
Mammoth Cave affords over two hundred miles of chambers 
large enough for the passage of man, while the county in which 
it occurs has over five hundred openings leading far into the 
earth, none being counted where it is not possible to penetrate 
beyond the light of day. 

The Carboniferous formation is characterized by being cut 
into very numerous valleys, mostly rather narrow and with 
steep-sloped, narrow-topped ridges on either side. ‘The relatively 
narrow valleys, and the general absence of any large areas of 
flat land on the top of the ridges, cause this region to have 
less land well fitted for cultivation than any other part of the 
State. Every part of the surface of the State not permanently 
under water may be regarded as fitted by its surface for the 
uses of men, not one thousandth of it being so precipitous as 
to be unfit for cultivation in some fashion. The writer knows 
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of no equal area in Europe that has as little waste on account 
of its contour. 


RIVER SYS TERMS. 


Reference has been made to the fact that the whole of this 
Commonwealth lies within the basin of the Mississippi, and 
over ninety per cent. of its area within the Ohio Valley, the 
remainder pouring its waters directly into the Mississippi. 
There are, however, a number of large streams which are 
the property of the State; and two, the greatest tributaries 
of the Ohio, gather a part of their waters in the State. 

Big Sandy.— Beginning at the eastern end of the State, 
we have the Big Sandy or Chatterawah River, which sepa- 
rates for forty miles, by its main stem and then by its eastern 
fork, the State of Kentucky from West Virginia. This 
stream is the only river of its size in America all the basin 
of which is in the coal-bearing rocks. It drains a valley of 
about four thousand square miles. Its name of Sandy is de- 
rived from the very large amount of moving sand in the bed, 
coming from the rapid wear of the sand rocks which compose 
the beds of all its tributaries. The valley consists of a narrow 
belt of level, arable land bordering the streams, and a great 
extent of hill land of a good quality of soil, but only fit for 
permanent cultivation on the more gradual slopes. The 
greatest value of soil-products in this valley is to be found in 
its timber resources, which will be found specially mentioned 
under the head of timber. It may be said here that the valley 
contains, next to the Upper-Kentucky and the Cumberland 
Valleys, the largest amount of original forest found in any part 
of the State, and more than any other valley is especially fitted 
for the continued production of timber of varied quality. The 
forests throughout this region readily and rapidly reproduce 
themselves in the same species, after being cut away. The soil 
of this valley is very well fitted for the growth of fruits of all 
kinds. The season is rather later than that of the other river 
basins of the State, and the liability to frosts possibly rather less 
than in the central region. Owing to difficulties of transpor- 
tation, fruits have been as yet but little grown for exportation. 
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The whole of the cereals are produced in the valley. The soil 
is usually of a light sandy nature, with generally enough clay 
to give it a fairly lasting quality. The principal disadvantage 
arises from the steepness of the slope of the hills. 

Mineral Resources.— Vhe coal resources of this valley are, in 
proportion to its total area, greater than any other in the State, 
scarcely an acre of its area but probably has some workable 
coal beneath it. These coals are mostly of the ordinary bitu- 
minous qualities; some cannel coal occurs therein of workable 
thickness. A full account of these coals, with illustrative sec- 
tions, will be found in the general description of the eastern 
coal-field. Little effort has been made to find iron ores in 
this valley. The dense forests and the softness of the rocks pre- 
vent the occurrence of trustworthy surface indications. In the 
lower part of the valley very important ores have recently been 
discovered, of which the precise areas and character are yet to 
be determined... (See the reports of A, R: Crandall and IN? S: 
Shaler for further details.) 

The Little Sandy Valley.— The general character of this - 
small valley is much the same as that of the Big Sandy. The 
river is altogether within the Carboniferous formation. The 
carly utilization of the iron ores of this valley has led to a 
knowledge of its mineral resources superior to that yet ob- 
tained for any other equal area in the State. About thirty-five 
feet of workable coals are known in the several beds of the 
Mae Mn See Pp, 42) 

Tygert’s Creek. — Here the coal resources are more deeply 
cut down by the stream, which in good part flows upon the 
Subcarboniferous Limestone. Though wanting some of the 
best coals, it has many of the best iron ores of the State. 
Some beautiful caverns are found along its banks in Carter 
County. The general surface is much as in the valleys before 
described. In its upper part, the Limestone rocks give occa- 
sional areas of more enduring soils than are furnished by the 
Sandstones of the country to the eastward. The timber and 
other soil products are much the same. 

The stream is not navigable, but can easily be made so by 
locks and dams, giving continuous navigation for about forty 


miles along the meanders of the stream. 
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The streams from the mouth of Tygert’s Creek to the mouth 
of the Licking or Nepemini are all quite small, and drain a 
region of limited mineral resources. Kinniconick Creek gives 
access to a region abounding in admirable Sandstone for build- 
ing purposes, and to some iron ores of undetermined richness, 
but of considerable promise. Itcan be made navigable at small 
expense. The whole of this valley abounds in excellent oak 
timber. 

The Licking. — This stream, the fourth in size of the rivers 
of the State, ranking next to the Big Sandy, passes over all 
the formations found in the State except the Tertiary. From 
its source to near the mouth of Blackwater Creek it runs on 
the Carboniferous rocks. As far as Duck Creek, it is still bor- 
dered by these beds containing excellent coals, both cannel 
and bituminous. On the Subcarboniferous Limestone, which 
crosses the river near Blackwater Creek, is an excellent iron 
ore. On Slate Creek, near Owingsville, is an admirable mass 
of ore, the richest of the State, having at places a depth of 
faiteen feet “or: more. 

Triplett and Salt-Lick Creeks afford excellent building- 
stones, and the same series of rocks (the Waverly) furnish 
some stones which give great promise for lithographic pur- 
poses. 

Prem the mouth of Fox Creek to the end of the river the 
stream is entirely in the lower Blue Limestone or Upper Cam- 
brian rocks, which afford excellent building-stones, but no other 
marketable underground products. 

The soil of the valley varies greatly, — light sandy loam in 
the Carboniferous and Waverly series; rather wet clays on the 
Black Shale and Silurian; rich, loamy clays giving soils of the 
first quality over the lower or Cambrian half of the stream: 

The Blue Limestone lands of the counties drained by the 
North Fork are noted for their large yield of a tobacco highly 
prized by the manufacturers of ‘fine cut,’ and well known 
in the markets under the name of ‘Mason County tobacco.” 

The Kentucky.—Sixty miles below the Licking, the Ken- 
tucky discharges into the Ohio. This stream is the second 
of the Kentucky streams in volume, and the first in length. 
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Its head-waters, from Sturgeon Creek east, lie altogether with 
the coal-bearing rocks. At least four hundred miles of water- 
front, open to vessels able to carry three hundred tons of coal, 
can be made on the three forks of this river. The coal holds 
along the hill-sides as far as Station-Camp Creek. The upper 
half of the Red-River branch contains also an abundance 
of coal. ‘The entire drainage of the Kentucky River, above 
its forks in Lee County, is in the Carboniferous rocks. No 
portion of the State exceeds the Upper Kentucky region in 
number, thickness, or quality of coals. A preliminary section, 
made by Mr. P. N. Moore, of the Kentucky Geological Survey, 
from Red River in Wolfe County to the mouth of Trouble- 
some Creek in Breathitt County, establishes the fact that up 
to the latter point there are at least five workable coal-seams 
above the Conglomerate Sandstone. The following analyses, 
from carefully averaged samples, will show the excellent qual- 
ity of these coals : — 


Specific Gravity 


Moisture . 


imolatle Combustible mien. 
Fixed Carbon dS Ns 
Be 


Coke . een 5 
SUP sn eho eee “en eel Bee 0.818 1.189 1.381 


No. 1 is a coal from Frozen Creek, Breathitt County. 

No. 2 is a coal 5/7” thick, from Devil Creek, Wolfe County. 

No. 3 is a coal from Spencer’s Bank, Breathitt County. 

No. 4 is a coal 6’ thick, from Wolfe Creek, Breathitt County. 

No. 5, from near Hazard, Perry County. 

Analyses by Dr. Robert Peter and Mr. Jno. H. Talbutt, chemists for the 
Kentucky Geological Survey. 


The cannel coal of the Upper Kentucky 1s to be found over 
an extensive area, and is of a remarkably good quality, as will 
be seen from the following analyses by the chemists of the sur- 


vey, made from average samples : — 
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Specific Gravity 


Moisture . 


Volatile Combustible Matter = 52.38 47.00 34.40 | 58.80 40.86 
iced: Carbon: §sj-.;.",< ; 35-54 44.40 46.96 35-30 46.44 
15S) jie ot aplan gan Uo eke aa cial ae 11.14 7.30 6.24 4.70 9.50 


(SCE Saas aA ater andl Rani Sula 46.68 51.70 53-20 | 40.00 57-94 
SHOWA aoe giaeieis te rp ese wt vs 1.42 1.574 6-630, hotest. |¢ 0.634 


No. 1. Georges’ Branch Cannel Coal, Breathitt County. 

No. 2. Haddock’s Cannel Coal, mouth of Troublesome Creek, Breathitt 
County. 

No. 3. Robert’s Coal, Perry County. 

No. 4. Frozen Creek, Breathitt County. 

No. 5. Salt Creek, Perry County. 


Three of the best gas-coals in Scotland and England are: 
(No. 1), Lesmahago Cannel; (No. 2),-Ramsay’s Newcastle 
Gaal (No. 3),; Weyms .Cannel Coal... Compare. with the 
above the following analyses, taken from Dr. Peter's Report, 
Vol. II. First Series, Kentucky Geological Survey : — 


Specific Gravity . 


Volatile Matter 
Fixed Carbon . 
| Ash : 


Sulphur not determined. 


The indications are that the coal-measures thicken, and the 
number of workable coals increase south-easterly from the 
mouth of Troublesome Creek. This, however, can only be 
determined by detailed survey. 

In addition to the numerous workable coals above the Con- 
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glomerate Sandstone in this region, there are two workable 
coals below the Conglomerate. The excellent quality of these 
coals can be seen from the analysis, No. 1601, p. 81. 

Just below the coal the Carboniferous Limestone bears upon 
its top the ore known as the Red-River iron ore, which has 
long furnished a very celebrated cold-blast charcoal iron, well 
known as Red River car-wheel iron. There is probably about 
one hundred miles of outcrop of this ore within a short dis- 
tance of the tributaries of the river, and within twenty miles 
of the main stream. Salt, fire-clay, and hydraulic cement 
abound in the Black Shale and Upper Silurian rocks. From 
Burning Creek to the mouth the Kentucky Valley runs 
entirely within the Upper Cambrian or Blue Limestone. 

The soils in this valley have the same character as in the 
Licking, ranging from the light loamy soils of the Carbonifer- 
ous, through the clays of the Silurian and Devonian to the 
exceedingly rich blue-grass soils of the Cambrian and Cincin- 
nati Limestone rocks. The navigation of the Kentucky River 
has been improved by locks and dams as far up as a point 
about twenty-five miles above Frankfort. The stream is 
admirably adapted for the extension of this method of naviga- 
tion, until over six hundred miles of navigable water is secured. 
As in the case of the Licking and the Green, it has the pecu- 
liar advantage of having a very great variety of soil and 
natural products within a narrow compass. 

The timber resources of the part of this valley that lies 
within the coal-bearing area are very great; all the important 
timber trees of Kentucky, except the cypress, are found within 
the valley. The black walnut is found in abundance on the 
hill-sides throughout this section, the finer qualities of oak, 
much yellow pine, some white pine, &c. 

Salt River.— This stream is the only considerable river in 
the State that has little in the way of mineral resources. It 
will be seen that it follows the line of the outcrop of the Sub- 
carboniferous Limestone throughout its whole extension, being 
the only river in the State that does not run across the general 
trend of the stratification. The valley abounds in good Lime- 
stone for building purposes, the whole of the Subcarboniferous 
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Limestone being exposed along its banks. The underlying 
Sandstones of the Waverly also furnish excellent building 
materials. Iron ores occur in the Waverly Shales, and perhaps 
also in the Subcarboniferous. The salt-bearing rocks of the 
lower Waverly and the Black Shale are doubtless accessible 
from the line of the surface of the valley. The flow of water 
is rather more steady than in the other rivers to the east- 
ward, on account of the cavernous nature of the rocks along 
its banks. It will, therefore, furnish excellent water-powers 
along its whole course. | 

The soil of this valley is of pretty even excellence through- 
out. The head-waters drain a region of Blue or Cambrian 
Limestone, and the main stream takes the soils of the 
Waverly which are rather sandy, and the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone which affords very good soil. 

The river has a more than usually rapid fall, descending 
about six hundred feet in its course of about one hundred 
miles from the head-waters, — probably the most rapid fall of 
any stream of its size in Kentucky. This will make the 
improvement of the stream more difficult than of other rivers 
of the State. 

The Green.— This, on many accounts the finest of the 
rivers that have their whole course within the State, differs in 
‘many striking regards from the other streams. It is at its 
lowest stage about one-third larger than the Kentucky. The 
Kentucky and Licking streams have their mineral belts at 
their head-waters, while the lower part of their course lies in 
districts having their greatest value in their agricultural ° 
resources. The Green, however, has its lower half within the 
western coal-field, and its upper waters in the older rocks. 
This western coal-field is described in another section of this 
_ pamphlet, to which the reader is referred for details. In a 
general way it may be said that it is exceeding rich in coals 
of varied quality, and abounds in iron ores of high grade. 
Muddy River, Bear Creek, and Nolin, are peculiarly rich in iron 
ores, the district between Bear Creek and Nolin being one of 
the richest in America in the ores of the Carboniferous period. 


‘Sozls.— The soils of this valley have throughout a high order 
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of merit when they he on the Subcarboniferous Limestone. 
They are clay loams with a perfect underground cavern drain- 
age, excellent for all grains and for fruits. The coal-bearing 
rocks give soils of a much higher quality than is usual in such 
formations, nearly the whole of the area occupied by these 
rocks giving good grain crops and tobacco of a high quality 
and of a large yield to the acre. 

The whole of this valley is peculiarly fitted for furnishing 
water-power. Rough Creek, Pond River, Muddy River, Bear 
Creek, Nolin River, Big Barren River and its tributaries, 
and all the other streams heading in the Subcarboniferous 
or lower Limestone are singularly steady in their flow, owing 
to their underground reservoirs of water. To these under- 
ground sources they owe as well their comparative immunity 
from freezing, the Green rarely freezing in the winter season. 
The whole of this valley is singularly well fitted for fruit 
culture, on account of its immunity from winter killing and 
destructive spring frosts, and its neighborhood to Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and other great markets. 

Nearly the whole of this valley abounds in excellent timber, 
principally hard-wood. ‘The upper waters have large quan- 
tities of valuable cedar timber; the Carboniferous district 
abounds with the several species of oak, great quantities of . 
valuable hickories, walnut, tulip-tree (or poplar), some holly of 
large size, sometimes over fifteen inches in diameter. There 
is also a good deal of hemlock along the cliff borders of the . 
streams, and some cypress in the lower swamps in the Pond 
River district. 

Tradewater River. — This stream bears about the same 
relation to the western mineral field that the Little Sandy 
does to the eastern coal-field. Excepting a few of the less 
important head-waters, the whole of its basin lies within the 
coal-bearing rocks. Its soil is very fertile and well fitted for 
the growth of cereals and tobacco. An abundant growth of 
hard-wood timber of varied species compose its forests; for its 
area it is one of the richest fields for the oaks, hickory, poplar, 
that exists within the State. 


The coals accessible in this valley are, in part, only above 
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the drainage level. They represent some of the best coals in 
the western district. Iron ores exist in abundance, but have 
never been worked. 

The Cumberland. — This river has the upper half and lower 
sixth of its course within Kentucky. The upper region les 
within the coal-field and traverses some of its richest sections. 
The part above. Cumberland Ford is in a great mountain 
valley between Cumberland Mountain and Pine Mountain. 
This valley is about twelve miles wide, and is a fertile region 
abounding in excellent timber, with the land, so far as arable 
on account of its steepness, of excellent quality. About one- 
third of the surface is fit for culture with the plow. Below 
Cumberland Ford the river bottom widens, and the mountains 
sink down. The land along the river is very rich indeed, and 
that back on the hills is of good quality. At about two hun- 
dred miles from its source, the stream cuts down into the lower 
rocks, and from near the Kentucky line throughout most of its 
current in Tennessee runs on the Upper Cambrian or Blue 
Limestone formation ; when it reénters Kentucky it is back to 
the rocks of the Subcarboniferous age, and the valley is an 
exceedingly fertile district. The line of this valley brings its 
southern edge near to the Tertiary formation of the western 
part of the State. Its proximity to the Tennessee on the west 
and to the Green on the east narrows the valley to small size; 
all the tributaries on the lower waters are small, but the up- 
per confluents of this stream contain some of the finest rivers 
of the State. Martin’s. Fork, Clear Creek, Straight Creek, 
Rockcastle River, and Big South Fork are all considerable 
_ rivers, and afford excellent water-powers. They are all streams 
of great steadiness of flow, and all the conditions are favorable 
to the formation of valuable water-powers. They all traverse 
regions of very great resources in the way of iron and timber, 
and have soils of fair quality. 

It is probable that no other valley in the West possesses 
so great a body of valuable timber as the Cumberland and its 
tributaries. Poplar, the several varieties of oak, beech, maple, 
sweet and sour gum, walnut, and other deciduous trees 
abound. Red cedar, yellow and white pine, are found in 
certain districts in considerable quantities.. 379 
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The Cumberland is nearly equal to the Kentucky in the 
area and richness of its mineral districts. The coal section in 
the valley between Pine Mountain and the Cumberland Moun- 
tains has a depth of two thousand feet, and about twenty dis- 
tinct beds of coal,* of which half-a-dozen are workable. The 
iron ores have not been examined or sought for. They may 
be expected to occur at several points in~the coal-bearing 
rocks and on the top of the Subcarboniferous Limestone. 
The rich Clinton ores of the Cumberland-gap district,f though 
not in the drainage area of the Cumberland River, are in 
necessary commercial relations with it, inasmuch as they must 
be smelted by the charcoal and stone-coal of this valley. It is 
also most probable that these same ores are accessible along 
the hundred miles of the Pine-Mountain fault, by means of 
adits or galleries above the drainage, or by shafts of shallow 
depth. Detailed reports concerning this region may be ex- 
pected in the fifth and eighth volumes of the Reports of the 
Survey. Beneath a large part of the upper Cumberland 
region the formation, commonly called the “Black” or 
“ Devonian” Shale, is filled with a lubricating oil of great value. 
Experience has shown that these wells are practically inex- 
haustible, and that the oil is of a very superior quality, espe- 
cially fitted for use in high latitudes, where other oils congeal. 
From one of these wells on Otter Creek, in Wayne County 
(see map), the oil is exported by wagon to Cumberland City, 
thence by rail to the river, thence by a precarious navigation 
to Nashville; even with these hindrances the business is 


* Analysis of an average sample taken from a coal-bank forty-four inches 
thick, on Yellow Creek, Bell County : — 


SPSCiicySravity:: o: sje: eects Soe pesene oats: Hemnnmeeteaee 
Moisture #4) ar). ch 2 ede fe ee 
Volatile: combustible mattemiys. s0f.....0: . 4 nd eee 
Wixéd -Cafbon: i. saw jh uel Replat aot Aiea manatee age 
ABE atte i GAG a em ean hee tay mater tae eae A aE 


COKE a6: Te veda at ie ie een ne? 5a ee Canes 
Sulphur <i. ah Wyre 260 eGR te tee tea eaemOaenE 


+ See Report of P. N. Moore, in fourth volume, and the Biennial Report of 
N.S. Shaler, third volume, in second series, 
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found to be profitable. With effective transportation a very 
large industry could be founded on this product; for, unlike 
the light burning oils, those heavy lubricating petroleums are 
of rare occurrence, and find a market that is scarce supplied 
by the present production. 

This river is navigable for steamboats for a part of the year 
as far as the crossing of the Cincinnati Southern Railway. 
The great falls offer an obstacle to improvement of navigation 
into the upper waters, but not an insuperable barrier. Except 
this fall and the rapids immediately above it, the stream offers 
great facilities for improvement; it would be possible to make 
at least four hundred miles of slack-water navigation within 
the mineral belt on the upper waters of this stream. 

Lhe Tennessee. — This river debouches into the Ohio, within 
Kentucky, and has the last sixty miles of its magnificent course 
within the State. This part of the valley is among the lowest 
lands of the State; on the east side the river is bordered by the 
Subcarboniferous Limestone, rich in iron ores; on the other, 
it extends into the low Tertiary lands which reach to the Mis- 
sissippi River. The land along this stream is very fertile. 

The limitations of this brief sketch make it impossible to 
speak of many lesser streams of great economic importance, 
some of them capable of being made navigable by simple 
canalization. Nor has reference been made to the resources 
of the main Ohio. The mineral resources available in 
this valley are only in part derived from Kentucky, so they 
will not be discussed here. The alluvial soils within the 
valley of the Ohio are of a high order of fertility throughout 
its course. From the mouth of the Chatterawah, or Big Sandy, 
downwards to the mouth, the valley is distinctly bounded by 
cliffs, which gradually diminish from about six hundred feet to 
less than thirty feet near its mouth; no part of alluvial plains 
have any distinct swamp character until we come below the 
mouth of the Tennessee, though they, in part, are liable to 
winter overflows. This strip of arable land on either side of 
the stream widens from an average of about one-half of a mile 
near the Big Sandy to about one and a half miles near the 
mouth of the Tennessee. Its fertility becomes the greater 


the further it is removed to the west. 
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WATER-POWERS. 


The very numerous rivers of the State supply a large 
number of water-powers of great value. Although the soils 
want the retentive power which belongs to regions where 
they were formed by the glacial period, and extensive lakes 
are wanting, owing to the absence of the action of the same 
agent in this region, yet the freedom from closure by ice, and 
the excellent character of the foundations for dams and mills, 
goes far to balance the advantages. It is impossible to con- 
sider these mill powers in detail. The following points may 
be noted: — 

The main Ohio at the falls at Louisville offers a very great 
but unused water-power; the flow at the lowest stage of 
water exceeds that of any water-power used in this country. A_ 
very valuable power exists at Cumberland Falls, in Pulaski 
County, where a stream as large as the one named falls about 
sixty. feet.’ » This’ poimt'sis nearothe: Cimemmnat, sseutnens 
Railroad. The various slack-water dams now building and to 
be built in the State all afford admirable water-powers where 
the power itself and the transportation of the manufactured 
products are both well assured. Asa general rule, the other 
water-powers are best where the waters drain from the Sub- 
carboniferous Limestone; next in order of merit when their 
supply is from rocks of the Waverly or Subcarboniferous Sand- 
stones. Next in value are the streams in the Blue Limestones, 
or Upper Cambrian; and, least of all, the streams from the 
coal-bearing rocks, which are generally largely composed of 
dense Sandstones and impervious Shales, having little in the 
way of water-storage spaces. The deficiency in the storage 
of water in the soil can be easily remedied by use of storage 
reservoirs, which, from the depth of the upper valleys and the 
generally good foundations, can be readily made. 


SOILS AND AGRICULTURE. 


All the Kentucky soils except the strip of alluvial land 
along the banks of the rivers have been derived from the 


decay of the underlying rocks. They may be called soils of 
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immediate derivation, as distinguished from the soils made up 
of materials that have been borne from a distance by water, or 
which deserve the name of soils of remote derivation. ‘This 
feature of immediate derivation gives the Kentucky soils a 
more local character dependent on position than those of any 
State north of the Ohio. In that region the intermingling of 
materials due to the last ice period has reduced the soils to a 
more nearly equal character. Beginning with the lowest rocks, 
the soils of the Blue or Cambrian Limestone are those of the 
first quality, and are surpassed by no soils in any country for 
fertility and endurance. These soils are derived from a Lime- 
stone very rich in organic remains, which decays with great ra- 
pidity, and continually furnishes its déérzs to the deeper-going 
roots. ‘This soil varies considerably in different districts, and at 
some few points, where the underlying rocks are locally rather 
sandy, it falls from its usual high quality. The best soil may be 
known by the growth of blue ash, large black locust, and black 
walnut. Many other trees are found in its forests, but these are 
characteristic, and are never found together save on best soils. 
The most advantageous crops on this soil are grass, it being 
a natural grass land, all the grain crops, and on the richer parts 
hemp. Fruits of all kinds belonging in this climate do quite 
well on this soil. The steep slopes along the valleys are well 
suited for grape culture. The peculiar features of the soil are 
its endurance under culture. This region having been the 
first settled in the State, the extraordinary capacity of this 
soil for withstanding bad methods of farming led to the gen- 
eral opinion that soils of less inexhaustible properties were not 
worthy of notice; hence the comparative neglect of the soils 
of the lower rocks, which, though generally fertile, can be 
wasted by careless agriculture far more easily than those of 
the blue-grass region. | 
_The soils of the Silurian (commonly called Upper Silurian 
Limestone) are much less fertile than those of the underlying 
rocks. . When not too cherty, they make good grain and grass 
lands. There is generally such a mixture of the decayed mat- 
ter. of the underlying and overlying rocks that this thin forma- 
tion, which does not exceed about one hundred feet thick, gives 
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but little soil which can properly be called its own. As this 
formation ranges from forty to one hundred feet thick in the 
outcrop, there is only a small area, not exceeding eight hun- 
dred square miles, occupied by these soils. 

The soils of the Black or Devonian Shale have even less 1m- 
portance than those of the formation last mentioned; not over 
four hundred miles of the area of the State is covered by 
them. When found, they are generally a tough clay which 
only needs drainage to have very valuable qualities. 

The Waverly or Subcarboniferous Sandstone has a thick- 
ness of several hundred feet, and furnishes an area of about 
five thousand square miles. Its soils are generally light clay 
loams, becoming more sandy as we go towards the north-east. 
They are throughout excellent fruit-soils, and yield fair crops 
of all the grains. 

Next higher in the geological succession we find the Sub- 
carboniferous Limestone, or Cavern Limestone, as it 1s com- 
monly called. This rock makes a larger area of soil than 
any other formation except the coal-measures and the Blue 
Limestone (Cambrian), and may slightly exceed the latter in 
area. These soils are generally excellent enduring soils, rank- 
ing next to the best of the Blue Limestone soils. They are 
excellent grain and fruit lands, and in the western region are 
well suited for tobacco. Their drainage is generally excel- 
lent, on account of the cavernous character of the Limestone 
beneath. 

The soils of the Carboniferous belt occupy by far the largest 
single area in the State, covering not far from fourteen thou- 
sand miles of surface. The soils in it are exceedingly variable 
in character, but are generally a sandy loam. On the con- 
elomerate or lowermost part of the coal-measures, the soils 
are usually the poorest,— about the only really infertile soils 
of the State being the small strips of the soils formed on 
this rock. 

These strips are usually very narrow, and do not imclude alto- 
gether more than three hundred or four hundred square miles. 
The remainder of the Carboniferous area is composed of fairly 


fertile light lands, interspersed with areas of great fertility. 
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Some of the best lands of the State are upon the summits 
of the Carboniferous mountains of Eastern Kentucky; it is 
safe to say that, wherever the shape of the surface admits of 
cultivation, the Carboniferous rocks of Kentucky furnish fair 
soils adapted to a varied range of crops. The considerable 
part of its surface that is not fit for agriculture is admirably 
suited for the production of hard-wood timber of the most val.-. 
uable varieties, and will doubtless have in this fitness a source 
of wealth scarcely less than tillage of the best lands could give. 

As a whole, the surface of Kentucky includes a larger area 
of very fertile land and a less area of barren soil than any 
other equal area in a State so rich in mineral wealth. The 
prize of wealth hidden beneath the earth is generally bought 
by conditions that do not favor agriculture; but, despite the 
fact that Kentucky has resources of coal and iron that ex- 
ceed those of Great Britain, she has scarcely a square mile 
of surface that cannot give a constant return from its soil. 

The production of these soils includes the whole of the crops 
of the Mississippi Valley, except the sugar-cane. Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, flax, flourish over its whole 
surface. Sorghum, for making molasses and sugar, is grown 
over its whole area. The conditions favor the making of sugar 
from beet-roots. All the ordinary fruits attain their perfection 
here. Cotton is raised as a crop in the south-western region 
of the State. Tobacco is more extensively cultivated here 
than in any other State in the Union. The best natural grass 
lands of the continent are found in the Cambrian or Blue 
Limestone district. Hemp is extensively grown in the same 
area. The blooded horses of the State are perhaps the most 
famous of its exports. Its remarkable superiority in this regard 
is doubtless in part due to the care given thereto, but, in the 
opinion of the best judges, is in the main the result of the 
peculiarly favorable effects of a combination of conditions in 
which soil, climate, and water all have their place. Horned 
cattle and sheep also do well here. 

Climate.— That this State is peculiarly well fitted for the 
European races is shown by the fact that in no region is there 


a greater degree of physical vigor than in the population 
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within its limits. - The statistics of the United States Sanitary 
Commission distinctly show that this is the largest-bodied 
native population in this country or Europe, as in the table 
on the opposite page. 

The climatic conditions, as far as they can be described here, 
are as follows:* The average temperature is about 50° Fahr. 
As in all America, the range of temperature throughout the 
year is considerable; it is, Deheven much less in Keone 
than in the States farther to the north. It is rare to have the 
thermometer below the zero of Fahrenheit, and it never hap- 
pens that it remains for twenty-four hours below that point. 
The summers, though warm, are less oppressive than along the 
lowlands near New York for instance, owing to the consider- 
able elevation above the sea and the relative dryness of the air. 
The summer heats do not at all mterfere with the labor of 
northern-born people in the open sun. There is much experi- 
ence to show that in this respect the climate is not more trying 
than that of New York State. Open-air work is generally 
possible during the whole winter, the ground rarely being 
so frozen as to impede construction-work or even ploughing. 
Cattle are not generally fed more than three to four months, 
and are often left in the pasture for the whole winter. 

The rainfall is about forty-five inches per annum along the 
Ohio River, increasing towards the south-east to about sixty 
inches at Cumberland Gap. This is distributed with fair reg- 
ularity throughout the year, —the summer droughts not being 
sufficient at any time to destroy crops well planted on well 
ploughed ground, and rarely sufficient in any way to embarrass 


* The following, compiled from the United States Census Reports for 1870, 
shows the healthfulness of Kentucky : — 


In population, Kentucky ranked as the eighth State in the Union. 

In percentage of deaths to population, Kentucky ranked as the twenty-eighth 
State; that is, there were twenty-seven States having a greater death rate than 
Kentucky. 

Population, in 1870, 1,321,011. Deaths, from all causes, 14,345, -—or 1.09 per 
cent. of the population. The health of the State has increased, since 1850, as 


follows : — 
tia 


Death to population was, in 1850, I.53 per cent. 
1? ? 2?) 2 ? 1860, 1.42 ?? 2? 
2 2) +2 2 ») 1870, 1.09 »? 22 
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agriculture. The number of days of sunshine is relatively 
very large, considering the amount of rainfall. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE. 


als ae 
a 2 Se Ee ; A = 
A eel Sal sS Malluice a) Soe 
io S 3 5 B 2 ra > 3 S & | = 4 
oO ° o 5 o GH o = = Ss = o = 
©. A a = is a < = = 1 A < 27) < 
1870-71. ° ° e | e C) ) C) ° e e ® ° © 
Louisville. . | 59.08 | 46.4 | 33.4 | 36.7 |39-5 | 507 | 59.1 | 64. 75. 77-2 | 79. 6.67 | 57-3 
1871-72. 
Louisville. ~. | 60.5 | 44.0 | 38.0 | 30.8 | 36.0 | 38.7 | 59.1 | 67.6 | 74.3 | 79.0 | 78.2 | 69.8 | 56.3 
1872-73. 
Lexington .]|.... | 38.2 | 27.9 | 30.4 | 35.6 | 40.9 | 53-1 | 64.7 | 73-7 | 76.5 | 73 66:8) Gilleyereie 
Louisville. . | 56.6 | 39.5 | 29.4 | 31-x | 36.8 | 43.3 | 54.6 | 67. 78. 79: 78. 69.5 | 55-23 
1873-74. 
Lexington - | 53-8 | 40.7 | 39.6 | 36.5 | 39.2 | 44.3 | 46.9 | 63.6 | 77.9 | 77-8 | 75.1 | 709 | 55.5 
Louisville. . | 54. 41.5 | 38.7 | 37-5 | 39-5 | 45-6 | 48.8 | 68.2 | 80.7 | 807 | 79.3 | 72-2 | 57.2 
RAIN-FALL. — Inches. 
1870-71. 
Louisville. .| 3.89] 2.40] 2.20] 3.05] 5.74] 7.29] 206] 5.97| 3.86] 2.22] 3.06] 1.23 | 42.95 
1871-72. 
Louisville. . | 1.85] 2.51 | 3.a9] (*) (*) 1.41] 8.40] 4.49| 6.19] 3-67] 2.45] 4.41 |38.67T 
1872-73. 
Lexington a ieee fe Xe2N I S53) |) 253) || 4:050 |) 3-73) e 2 oom 6-05 ls 415 4a ens S77 none Osa se OOdlNetaieEs 
Louisville. . | 3.92] a56] 2.58] 2.93] 5.42] 3.39]. 3.05| 5.73] 3-871] 3-43| 3-04] 2.56] 40.42 
1873-74. 
Lexington .| 5.47] 2.09] 4.41] 5-41 | 4.89] 5.90] 6.81] 079] 3.55] 6.26] 1.57] 2.89 | 50.04 
Louisville. . | 3.26] 2.19] 6.99] 2.39] 5.18] 6.63] 6.01] 3.17] 2.95] 2.71] 3.23 | 062 | 43.33 


Average Annual Mean for thirty years, 55.9° Rain-fall, 50.30 inches. 


* Rain-Guage not in position. 
{ Fen Months. 


The healthfulness of this region is not exceeded by any 
State in this country. Epidemic diseases have never been 
destructive outside of some of the towns. The experience of 
the city of Lexington has shown that even in the towns such 
diseases are curable by the use of pure drinking-water. Mias- 
matic diseases are not known on the table-lands, being limited 
to the low regions near the large rivers; at least seven-eighths 
of the State enjoy an absolute immunity from such diseases. 
Consumption is rare, compared with the northern and eastern 
States. Yellow fever never occurs. This region is remarka- 
ble for the number of persons in extreme old age, who retain 
their faculties quite unimpaired and a large share of bodily 


vigor. The writer, who has made this subject of longevity a 
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matter of much inquiry, is satisfied that the region from the Big 
Sandy to the Cumberland, especially the higher parts of the 
table-land, and where Limestone soil is found, is peculiarly 
fitted by its conditions to retain the vigor of the body to an 
extreme old age, deserving, in this regard, to rank with the 
Canton de Vaud in Switzerland and the few other favored 
spots where longevity is a characteristic of the people. He 
is also satisfied that the proportion of bodily deformities and 
diseases of imperfect development,—such as curvature of the 
spine, rickets, &c.,—1is smaller within this area than among 
any equally large native population in this country or in Eu- 
rope. Of the whole population of whites and blacks, about 
eleven hundred thousand of the former and three hundred 
thousand of the latter have been on the soil for three genera- 
tions (these numbers are approximate). It needs only inspec- 
tion to show that there has been no degeneration during this 
time, and that the world-wide reputation for vigor which the 
State has acquired is not likely to be lessened in the time to 
come. 

Natural Beauties of Scenery.—In all those features of natural 
beauty which go to lend attractiveness to a fertile region, this 
State is much favored. Above any other State it is rich in 
rivers, and these have an incomparable variety of loveliness. 
Their head-waters lie around the stately mountains of the 
Cumberland range, their middle distances course through 
gorges often cut into deep canons, and their lower waters 
verge gently into the great valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The valley of the Upper Cumberland lies in a broad moun- 
tain trough, affording some of the finest scenery of the whole 
Appalachian chain. Big South Fork of the Cumberland, Rock- 
castle River, Red River, of the Kentucky the whole of the 
Upper Kentucky, Tygert’s Creek, the upper part of the Big 
Sandy, —all present that mingling of clear stream, steep cliff, 
and beautiful vegetation, which is the great charm of a moun- 
tain country. The cafion of the Kentucky, between Frank- 
fort and Boonesburg, is perhaps the most charming scenery 
of its kind in the region east of the Mississippi. The deep 


gorges of Green River and its tributaries, Nolin and Barren 
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Rivers, abound in exquisite scenery; cliffs, in the semblance 
of castles, towering hundreds of feet above the streams, their 
faces pierced by caverns, and hung with a foliage of almost 
tropical luxuriance. 

The cultivated district of Central Kentucky, commonly 
known as the Blue-grass District, is perhaps for its area the 
most beautiful rural district in America. The surface is un- 
dulating; large areas of the original forests have been cleared 
of their undergrowth and produce a fine close sod, and in 
these wood-pastures are some of the finest flocks and herds 
in the world. It has happened to the writer to pass on sev- 
eral occasions from this region to the richest lands of Middle 
England, or wzce versa, and he has always been struck by the 
singular likeness of the two countries. There is probably a 
closer resemblance between the surface of the country, the 
cattle, horses, the agriculture, and even the people of these two 
areas than any two equally remote regions in the world. 

The western part of the State abounds in natural beauties; 
the rich forests and the noble rivers, the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Cumberland, and the Green, give it a most attrac- 
tive surface. Even the deep swamps of the lowest regions have 
a sombre charm that deserves the attention of the tourist. No 
region ever visited by the writer exceeds in weird beauty the 
environs of Reel Foot Lake, where the great earthquakes of 
1811-13 formed a lake some fifty miles in area. All over its 
surface stand the trunks of the cypresses that grew in the 
swamp before the convulsion. These are now reduced to tall 
columns blackened and whitened by decay. The surface of 
the lake is a mass of water-plants, in summer a perfect carpet of 
flowers; Nymphzeas, a half-foot or over, and the Nelumbium, 
water-chenquepin, or American lotus, a golden flower often 
exceeding a foot in diameter, cover its surface with their blos- 
soms and fill the air with their perfume. 

Caverns. — The subterranean beauties of the State are al- 
ready famous. The Mammoth Cave is, however, only a noble 
specimen of a vast series of caverns, to be numbered by the 
tens of hundreds, that occupy nearly all of the Subcarbonif- 
erous Limestone area of the State. This cavern-belt extends 
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in a great semicircle from Carter County, where there are 
several beautiful caves and two remarkable natural bridges, 
to the Ohio below Louisville. These caverns have as yet 
been but little explored, and their beauties are mostly undis- 
covered. There are probably many thousand miles of these 
cavern-ways accessible to man. The Indian tribes knew them 
better than our own race; for it is rarely that we find any 
part of their area which does not show some evidence of 
the presence of ancient peoples. 


MARKETS AND TRANSPORTATION. 


As regards proximity to markets, this State has peculiar 
advantages, which only await the completion of transportation 
routes already begun to render its position unequalled among 
American States. Reference to a map will show that it is the 
most centrally placed in the group of States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. From the geographical centre of Kentucky it is 
about an equal distance to Central Maine, Southern Florida, 
Southern Texas,and .Northern Minnesota. The State of Col- 
orado, the Great Lakes, and the mouth of the Mississippi fall 
in the sweep of the same line. 

The river system of the Mississippi has its centre within 
the borders of Kentucky, and her lands are penetrated by more 
navigable rivers than any other State in the Union. Her terri- 
tory includes about fifteen hundred miles of streams that are 
navigable at all stages of water, and about four thousand miles of 
other streams that can be made navigable by locks and dams. 
These streams give access to the whole Mississippi system of 
inland navigation, which includes about twenty-five thousand 
miles of streams now navigable, or readily rendered so by the 
usual methods of river improvement. The State has at pres- 
ent connection by water transportation with at least twenty 
millions of people, occupying an area that will probably con- 
tain near two hundred millions within a century from this date. 
There is a proposition now under discussion to use the con- 
vict labor of the State on the improvement of the rivers, 
which if carried to success is likely to make their complete 
canalization an accomplished fact within twenty-five years. 
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The existing railways of the State form a system which 
wants but a few connecting links to give it an admirable 
relation to the rest of this country. The north and south 
lines consist of the following roads, beginning on the east: 
The Eastern Kentucky, from Riverton in Greenup County 
to Willard in Carter County; thirty-five miles of road built 
to develop the coal and iron district of this section, with the 
expectation of eventual continuation to Pound Gap, and 
connecting with the south-eastern system. The Maysville 
and Lexington Railway, running south as far as Lexington, 
and connecting there with the system of roads about to be 
described. Third in the series on the west we have the Ken- 
tucky Central Railway, now extending to Lexington along the 
banks of the Main Licking Valley and its South Fork. The 
continuation of this road, by either Pound Gap or Cumber- 
land Gap, to the railway system of Eastern Tennessee and 
the valley of Virginia, is likely to be accomplished at an early 
day. The Cincinnati Southern Railway, from the mouth of 
the Licking directly south to Chattanooga, will be completed 
during the present year, and afford an admirably built road 
traversing the State on its longest south and north line, and 
crossing the Blue-grass lands on their longest and best sec- 
tion. This road is likely to be of incalculable value to the 
State, forming as it does a main line to the South and 
South-east. | 

The Lexington and Big Sandy Railway is completed, «1s 
far as Mount Sterling in Montgomery County. This roid 
when finished will give Kentucky cheaper and more direct 
communication, by way of the Chesapeake and Ohic Rail- 
road, with the Atlantic ports. The Mount Sterling coal- 
road, now almost completed, extends from the latter place to 
the border of the eastern coal-field, in Menifee County. The 
extension of this road will greatly facilitate the development 
of the coal and iron region through which it is proposed to 
continue it. 

The Kentucky and Great Eastern Railway is a proposed 
road on which considerable work has been done; extending 
up the south bank of the Ohio River from Newport, Kentucky, 
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to the Big Sandy River. The completion of this road will add 
greatly to the wealth of river line of counties, and will give the 
State a shorter road to the Atlantic ports than she now has. 

The Louisville, Frankfort, and Lexington Railroad extends 
through the Counties of Jefferson, Oldham, Shelby, Franklin, 
and Fayette. From Lagrange in Oldham County a branch 
extends from this road to Cincinnati, known as the Louisville 
and Cincinnati short line,—that line, passing through the 
counties of Oldham, Henry, Grant, Carroll, Gallatin, Boone, 
and Kenton. 

The Cumberland and Ohio Railroad, narrow-guage, now 
building, when completed, will pass through the counties of 
Henry, Shelby, Spencer, Nelson, Washington, Marion, Tay- 
lor, Green, Metcalf, Barren, and Allen. Its length in Ken- 
tucky will be 165 miles, 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad extends, with its 
branches, a distance of 356.4 miles through Kentucky in 
different directions. The Main Stem, from Louisville to 
Nashville, has a length within the limits of the State of 139.6 
miles, running through the counties of Jefferson, Bullitt, Nel- 
son, Hardin, Larue, Hart, Edmonson, Barren, Warren, and 
Simpson. The Memphis Branch runs through the counties 
of Warren, Logan, and Todd, having a length in the State 
of 46 miles. The Lebanon Branch extends into South- 
- eastern Kentucky, running through the counties of Nelson, 
Marion, Boyle, Lincoln, and Rockcastle; it has a completed 
length within the State of 109.9 miles, and its extension to the 
State line is projected, and its completion only a matter of 
time; it will then connect with a road leading to Knoxville in 
_ the State of Tennessee. The Richmond Branch runs through 
_ the counties of Lincoln, Garrard, and Madison for 33.4 miles, 
to within a short distance of the rich iron region of Ken- 
tucky. The Bardstown Branch runs through the county of 
Nelson, a distance of 17.3 miles. The Glasgow Branch, 10.2 
miles long, runs to Glasgow, the county-seat of Barren County. 
The Louisville and Nashville Railroad is undeniably one of 
_ the most important thoroughfares of this continent; it is 
second only to the Mississippi River as a way for the com- 
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merce between the Northern and Southern States. By means 
of the magnificent railway bridge over the Ohio River at 
Louisville it connects with all the great northern roads, and 
at Nashville and Memphis, its southern termini, it connects 
with all the important roads of the South. 


The Louisville, Paducah, and South-western Railroad ex- | 


tends from Louisville to Paducah, a flourishing city situated 
on the banks of the Ohio River, fifty miles from its junction 
with the Mississippi, and is the principal market-town of West- 
ern Kentucky. This railroad penetrates Western Kentucky 
in such a manner, therefore, as to afford easy access to a large 
portion of that section. It runs through the counties of 
Hardin, Grayson, Ohio, Muhlenberg, Hopkins, Caldwell, 
Lyons, Livingstone, Marshall, and McCracken. It passes 
directly through that section of the valuable coal-fields of 


Western Kentucky which lies within the area of the counties. 


of Ohio, Muhlenberg, Hopkins, and Grayson. The entire 
length of the Louisville, Paducah, and South-western Rail- 
road is 225 miles, all of which is within the territory of 
Kentucky. 

The Paducah and Memphis Railroad runs through the 
counties of McCracken and Graves, connecting at Memphis 
all of the south-western railroads. 

The Owensboro, Russelville, and Nashville Railroad is 
completed from Owensboro, on the Ohio River, to Owens- 
boro Junction on the Louisville, Paducah, and South-western 
Railroad, passing through the counties of Daviess, McLean, 
and Muhlenburg. 

The Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad, from 
Henderson on the Ohio River to Nashville, Tenn., passes 
through the counties of Henderson, Webster, Hopkins, Chris- 
tian, and Todd. At Henderson a ferry takes cars to the north- 
ern system of roads. It forms the most important link ina great 
trunk line known as the St. Louis and South-eastern Railway. 
The New Orleans, St. Louis, and Cairo Railroad passes 
through the counties of Ballard and Hickman. The Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad, connecting the city of Mobile on the Gulf 


of Mexico with the Ohio River, penetrates Kentucky through | 


the counties of Hickman and Fulton.. 
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At Columbus, in Hickman County, a ferry fitted for the 
carriage of trains gives passage to cars from St. Louis directly 
through to the south-eastern cities. Of the ten before de- 
scribed north and south railways, four have northern con- 
nections; two (the Cumberland and Ohio and the Cincinnati 
Southern), now under construction, will have southern con- 
nections. The others all look to the same end, but have not 
yet succeeded in accomplishing it. 

It is in roads with eastern connections that the State lacks 
most. There is not yet a single railway crossing the eastern 
line of the State. It is to this difficulty of access from the 
seaward that the State owes the small share it has had in the 
immigration of capital and labor that has filled the lands of 
less attractive regions. Three routes have been begun, which, 
when complete, will fully remedy this grave defect; namely, 
a road from Louisville to the south-east vz@ Cumberland 
Gap, completed to Livingston, and requiring a continuation 
of about one hundred miles to connect with roads leading 
from Morristown, Tenn., to Charleston, S. C.; a road from 
Mount Sterling to Abingdon, Va. vza Pound Gap, requir- 
ing about one hundred and sixty miles of road to complete 
the connection; a road from Lexington to connect with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, requiring about eighty miles to bring 
it to completion. The northernmost and southernmost of 
these roads are likely to be carried forward to completion 
within a few years. There is a project for building up, east 
and west, a road along the northern range of counties of the 
State, giving a continuous route from Henderson, and the 
roads connecting at that point, to the connections with 
Charleston and Savannah from Morristown, Tenn.; also a 
project for a road from Chicago to Charleston, crossing Ken- 
tucky from Gallatin County to Cumberland Gap. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that the railway sys- 
tem of Kentucky is on the whole good, and wants but little to 
make it, as a system of trunk lines, exceedingly well adapted 
to the development of her resources. Taken in connection 
with the river system, it is clear that, within a generation, we 
may expect here a transportation system excelled by no State. 
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With reference to markets, it will be seen, by consulting the 
census tables, that the State has at present access to a larger 
number of markets than any other Western State: although 
there is but one large city within her limits, the cities of 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Nashville, and Indianapolis lie upon her 
borders. Her principal export products have a special value 
that makes them sought on her own soil by purchasers enough 
to take any product that can be furnished; on the borders of 
the State, a host of manufacturing towns are rising that will 
certainly make a market for all the food, fuel, and raw products 
from her soil, quarries, and mines. 


PRICF OF LANDS. 


In no other State having any thing like the same advan. 
tages can lands be bought at so low a price. The best 
agricultural lands, or those commanding the highest price, 
are found in the Limestone regions and along the principal 
rivers; these, when cleared and not worn, bring from thirty 
to one hundred dollars per acre. The same, uncleared, will 
be about half these rates. The second-rate lands in the same 
regions bring from ten to forty dollars per acre. The lands 
on the coal-bearing beds, though often exceedingly fertile, 
are generally very cheap. When contiguous to transportation 
they may generally be estimated at about ten dollars per acre, 
but the tracts of good tobacco lands, with excellent timbering 
and great mineral resources, can often be purchased for two 
to four dollars per acre in tracts suitable for ordinary farming, 
within ready access of permanent transportation. Vast tracts 
of timber land, suitable for grazing, with much excellent land 
in the coves, or other level places, can be bought for from fifty 
cents to one dollar and a half per acre. 

As a general thing, it may be said that the lands in this 
State are much cheaper than in any State north of the Ohio 
River. This is owing to the fact that, destitute of eastern 
communication, the State has hitherto had but a small share 
of the tide of immigration of capital and labor that has po une 
past her borders to fill the favored fields of the far West.» 


Nearly all the products of Kentucky have their prices 
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determined by the cost of transportation to the great centres 
of population along the Atlantic seaboard or beyond the 
sea. Its tobacco, pork, grain, and some of the costlier na- 
tive woods, and some other products find their principal 
markets in Europe; cattle, and to a certain extent the other 
agricultural products of the State, have their values deter- 
mined by the cost of transportation to the American At- 
lantic markets. “Hitherto, this access to the domestic and 
foreign markets of the Atlantic shores has been had by way 
of the railway systems which traverse the region north of 
Kentucky, and from which the State has been divided by op- 
posing interests and the physical barrier of the Ohio River. 
All the development of the State has taken place under these 
disadvantages. A comparison of the tables of cost given below 
will show that the complete opening of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi to ocean ships will result in the enfranchisement of 
the productions of Kentucky in an extraordinary way.* At the 
present time, the freight-rates from the lower Ohio to Liver- 
pool would permit the profitable shipment of the cannel coal 


* “The following are taken from published freight-rates, and give time and cost 
of transit from St. Paul’s, two thousand miles above New Orleans, to Liverpool by 


the two routes : — 
Cost per bushel. Time. 
Cents. ays. 


Prom) ot. Paul's to’ Chicame 2) eS woe 48 4 
witake irom, Chicago to Bulfalo’. 0. ik. 6 8 6) 
Canal from Buffalo to New York... .. . 14 24 
New York to Liverpool . .... ee emcnrtes 86) 12 
Elevator or trans-shipment charges, Ghiaan. a ae 2 
43 - Buffalo’... 2 2 

7‘ ‘ 33 New York. 4 2 
OI heel Li awn celts seer C OR 52 

Cost jeer bushel. Time. 

ents. Days. 
From St. Paul’s to New Orleans (via river). . 18 Io 
New-Ovleans-to Liverpool... ..). is \¢% dei? 20 20 
Elevator charges, New Orleans ...... 2 I 
LU: Be a aR Cae 31 


Here is a saving by direct trade of twenty-four cents per bushel, or eight shil- 
lings per quarter, Bhd a saving of twenty-one days in time. To be fair, I have 
taken the extreme point: bat the nearer the grain ts to tt.e Gulf, the Recky the 
transportation.” 
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and native woods of many different species to Europe with one 
trans-shipment at New Orleans. It is impossible, on account of 
limited space, to give a detailed statement on this point; but 
evidence can be furnished to those desiring it. It is to be no- 
ticed that it is possible for several months each year to bring 
ships of large draught of water to the loading points on the 
Ohio River, and load them for direct trade with Europe. The 
tonnage of such vessels both ways from New Orleans would 
be at the lowest rates for such work current in any region. 
It will be seen that the State of Kentucky has the most exten- 
sive shore on the navigable waters of the Mississippi Valley, 
and that even in the present incomplete development of her 
navigation system she will have over fifteen hundred miles of 
frontage on continuously navigable waters. There can be no 
doubt that the market expenses of the products of the State 
will be reduced nearly one-half when the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the development of water-transportation are at- 
tained. It will not be amiss to notice that the costs of trans- 
portation by water, far lower than by rail in most countries, is 
peculiarly cheap on the Mississippi and its principal tributa- 
ries; coal is lower than in any other country, as is also timber 
for boat-building; there are no tolls on the streams, and the 
currents are generally slow near the shores, admitting ot toler- 
ably easy ascent. 


FITNESS FOR INVESTMENTS OF CAPIFAL AND LABOR, 


For all the important branches of agriculture and manufact- 
ure, so far as they depend on cheap and fertile soils, good climate, 
and a great abundance and low price of coal, iron, and hard-wood 
timber, and last, but not least, low taxation, — Kentucky offers 
unsurpassed advantages for the creation of industries. It will 
be impossible to name these opportunities in detail, but some 
of the most important may be suggested. The growing in 
dustries of the Ohio-River Valley and the neighboring regions 
offer continued opportunities for the increase in the export 
of the raw products of the State. Coal, iron, salt, timber, 
cements, building-stones, can all be produced at great profits, 
even in the present depressed state of the industries of the 
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world. The Ohio Valley probably gains in population at an 
average rate of not less. than five per cent. perannum. This 
great elasticity of demand insures a successful result in any 
discreet industrial venture. Besides the coal and iron mines, 
the attention of capitalists is requested to the production of 
other articles of equally steady demand. Salt can be produced 
over a large area at the cheapest possible rate,— the water hardly 
requiring pumping from the shallow wells, and the gas furnish- 
ing fuel. The great amount of fire-clays should be considered. 
The tile-clays are admirable in quantity and quality. An area 
of several thousand square miles in the State is rich in marls, 
containing large quantities of potash and soda, fitted for the 
production of fertilizers. The western section of the State is 
admirably fitted for ship-building; excellent ship-timber can 
be had cheaper than in any other country, and there is ample 
water to take ships drawing twenty feet to the sea for half the 
year. Besides the enormous possibilities of business derived 
from the working of raw products, finding their market in the 
great and growing States of the Mississippi Valley, there are 
-most important opportunities derived from its relation to the 
regions beyond the sea. The natural outlet to the Atlantic 
ports for these products is by way of the Mississippi to the 
sea. The freights from Western Kentucky to New Orleans 
are less than one-half of the rate from the same region directly 
to New York. Until the success of the Eades-Jetty project, 
this method of carriage to the sea was practically impossible. 
At present it is practicable to load timber-ships and colliers at 
the ports from the western coal-field, and send them directly 
to the Atlantic ports, or to any markets beyond the sea. Al- 
ready a large trade in wine-cask staves exists between this 
region and Europe. These staves pass through six hands be- 
fore coming to the consumer. These exchanges could be readily 
reduced to three by direct shipment. The demand seems to be 
practically inexhaustible, and the timber exists in very great 
quantities. To this industry there could be readily added a 
business in the manufacture and shipment of spokes, felloes, 
and other carriage-parts, the parts of railway-carriages, agricul- 
tural implements, &c. Building-stones of admirable quality 
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exist all along the tributaries of the Ohio, and their export to 
the Atlantic ports is already a considerable commerce. 

As will be seen from the accompanying map, the State of 
Kentucky lies, as a region of peculiar mineral resources, in the 
centre of the region now holding, and destined always to hold, 
the mass of American population. The present centre of 
population is adjacent to the northern border of Kentucky, and 
it is practically certain that in centuries to come it must re- 
main within or on the borders of Kentucky. This makes it 
sure that manufactures will from this region always command 
the widest markets with the least carriage. 

The advantages of this district to the agriculturist are 
known by the cheap land, good climate, and abundant variety 
of crops. These crops are near to a great and growing set of 
markets. Among the new ventures in agriculture must be 
placed fruit-culture for the northern markets, —a business that 
is now taking a very important place in the industries of the 
State. The poorer lands of the southern part of the State have 
a peculiar fitness for this purpose. 

The following table, compiled from the United States cen- 
sus report, proves that Kentucky is susceptible of a greater 
variety of production than any other State. It will be ob- 
served that it is in each census the first State in the production 
of some one or more staple articles : — 


Wheat EN NP eth in la 

Swine es. Uses KIL Ea hoes Second. ; Fourth. 
Neo sya Bo ee ee Pe eda . | Second. 
PadiantGor soe ees Gee Second. i 

ELOpAcCO) aia: sl okey eh ews Second. : Second. 


UNS a eo eam ei, Saal 2 th Third. irst. Third. 

IV) bie iG hes ENG SUS Cok Hie OU the Fifth. 

lel=\ca) (ee ao near, ae irst. First. 

Cotton “oe Ty meee oe Eleventh. Twelfth. 
Value of Home Manufactures Third. Second. Third. 


* In 1870 Kentucky produced near one-half of all the tobacco produced in the United States, 
and more than half of all the Hemp. The production of Tobacco increased from 105,305,869 pounds 
in 1870, to 158,184,929 pounds in 1873. 


The high rank of Kentucky as an agricultural State can 


best be appreciated when it is remembered that more than one- 
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half of the State is in forest, and that the State is only exceeded 
in area of woodland by three States. Yet, with less than half 
the land in cultivation, the State ranks eighth in the value of 
agricultural products. 

Building and other Economic Stones Vhe building-stones 
of this State are limited to Limestones and Sandstones. Within 
these limits, however, there is a most abundant variety of color, 
hardness, and other qualities. The Limestones of the Upper 
Cambrian, or so-called Lower Silurian, are excellent stones of 
exceedingly varied qualities. Usually they afford a gray mar- 
ble of admirable resisting powers against wear, especially 
fitted for buildings when their courses of rocks are suitable. 
Along the Kentucky River this series of rocks affords a beau- 
tiful buff and cream-colored marble, admirably fitted for detailed 
sculpture work, the Clay Monument at Lexington being made 
of this stone. This stone can be quarried on the banks of the 
river in any quantity and at small expense, and transported by 
boat to the Ohio River. Next above this level we have the equiv- 
alent of a part of the cliff-limestone of Ohio, which has received 
the local name of Cumberland Sandstone in the Kentucky re- 
ports. This Sandstone is thin, and passes into a cherty Lime- 
stone in the northern part of the State; but in the basin of the 
Cumberland it is of a peculiar greenish color, affording a very 
handsome and durable building-stone, resembling in many re- 
gards the Buena Vista Sandstone of Ohio. This stone will 
doubtless have considerable value in the time to come, as it is 
peculiar in its color among all the building-stones of the Ohio 
Valley. No other good building-stones occur until, after pass- 
ing above the Black Shale, we come to the beds of Sandstone of 
the Waverly period. The beds of this section afford the only 
Sandstones of the State that have been extensively worked for 
building purposes. These beds, commonly known as Buena 
Vista stone, are the only source of the Sandstones used in Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, and in most of the other western cities. 
At present they are worked along the Ohio and south-east of 
Mount Sterling in Montgomery County; but they can be had 
where the Licking, Kentucky, Salt, and Green Rivers cross the 
Waverly, and at the points where the railroads of the State 


pass over the same formation. 401 
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It is, however, in the Subcarboniferous or Mountain Lime- 
stone that the greatest variety and area of economic stones 
occur. Here we have Limestones (carbonates) which are the 
finest known in this country; Odlites which, for beauty of 
grain and endurance of time and other forms of wear, are un- 
surpassed; Dolomites that have all the fine qualities belonging 
to those Magnesian Limestones; and, finally, a series of more 
or less Argillaceous Limestones, some of which are already in 
use as lithographic stones, and promise ‘good results. These 
Odlites have been in use for forty years in the town of Bowling 
Green, and retain all their tool-marks as when dressed, having 
hardened very much since their working. Stones for furnace- 
hearths abound throughout the whole mineral district. Some 
millstones have been worked for local purposes, but have had 
no extensive test. Grindstones are made from the Waverly 
Sandstone, which is admirably fitted for this use. Some good 
erindstones have been made from the Carboniferous Sand- 
stones of Western Kentucky. 


GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, TAXES, EDUCATION, FUTURE. 


The government of Kentucky is at present modelled in part 
on that of New York, and in part on that of Virginia, —the 
legal framework being essentially that of the former State. 
The legislative machinery differs somewhat from that of the 
other States, in that the senate is re-elected one-half each two 
years, while the lower house is simply renewed each two years 
by election. There is no actual State debt, — the school-fund 
debt being such only in appearance, in fact only an obligation 
to pay acertain sum for the support of schools. No State debt 
can constitutionally be contracted, and during the last ten 
years, while other States have been steadily increasing their 
obligations, Kentucky has paid off the debt which was left by 
the war, and now is debtless, and with considerable assets. 
The last legislature (1876) reduced the taxes by one-eighth, 
after a careful inquiry going to show that it could be done 
with safety. The following statement summarizes the condi- 
tion of the State in 1875:— 
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“Tt will thus be seen, that in the last two years we have redeemed and 
paid off $347,000 of the public debt, and there now only remains of bonds 
outstanding and unredeemed $184,394. The residue of these bonds are 
not due and redeemable until 1894—-5-6.” 

To meet this indebtedness we had, on the soth of October, 1875, the 
end of the fiscal year,* — 


To che. creditvol the sinking Fund. ~. 00.) $153,559.07 
230 United States 5-20 gold-bearing interest bonds, 

worth not less than 20 per cent. premium . . . 246,000.00 

Wiehe aeeie eh eh yls Mla ciah to We) osmiean ene) 300,550.07. 


The whole traditions of the State are strongly in favor of 
economy and honesty in’ every branch of public affairs. No 
loss by defalcation has ever occurred to the State. Debts 
cannot be incurred by counties, cities, or towns without special 
authority from the legislature. This permission is now given 
only in rather rare cases, and is subject to great limitations 
from the organic law. The result of these conditions is an 
immunity from the danger of destructive taxation, such as does 
not exist in any other State in this country. 

Education. — ‘The State now gives from the general treas- 
ury the sum of one million dollars to the purpose of common 
school education; this is, per cafzta, as large a contribution 
from the general fund as is given in any State; as yet, this 
has been inadequately supplemented by local aid, but much 
progress is now making towards the creation of graded schools 
in every village where the population admits of it. The laws 
allow the imposition of a considerable local tax for schools. 
There is no State with an equally scattered population where 
so much has been done for the elementary education. 

Universities and colleges do not now receive the aid of the 
State. There are, however, a number of excellent institutions 
of this grade in the State. The first collegiate institution west 
of the Alleghanies was Transylvania University, at Lexington. 
Kentucky University, Georgetown College, Centre College, 
and a number of other similar schools of newer date, many of 


* In a report made by the State Treasurer, January, 1876, the State debt was 
shown to have been much less than the above, and the surplus in the Treasury 
had increased to near one million of dollars. This report will appear in next 


edition of this pamphlet. 
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them excellent in their methods, and provided with considera- 
ble endowments, furnish the higher education of the State. 

The charitable institutions, nominally so called, are suffi- 
ciently furnished by the State. A very high place is held by the 
asylums for the deaf and dumb and for the feeble-minded, 
in both of which recognized advances have been made in the 
methods of dealing with these forms of human infirmity. 

It remains to speak of the most important element in the 
State, its population.* Probably no other State in this Union 
contains a people as purely English in descent as this. At 
this date (1876) the population numbers 1,600,000; of these 
only 200,000 are of African descent, or about one-eighth of 
the total. There is a steady decrease in the black population, 
and an equally steady increase of the white, so that the negro 
now makes but an inconsiderable fraction of the State; by 
far the greater part of the blacks are gathered about the 
towns in light labor of the domestic class. ‘The relations be- 
tween the two races are those of entire harmony. SAREE 
schools are founded for the two races. 

In 1870, the foreign-born population in Kentucky amounted 
to 63,398 (is probably at the present time less than 100,000); 
of these 31,767 were Germans, and the remainder from various 
other European countries. The greater part of this foreign 
population is settled along the Ohio River, but it exists in 
almost every county. The honest and self-supporting citizen 
of every country has always received a warm welcome in 
Kentucky; no jealousy has ever shown itself towards the 
foreigner. The government of the State has for years always 
had a number of conspicuous members from beyond the sea; 
one of the United States senators and several of the members 
of the legislature are also from other countries. | 

Without indulgence in excessive claims, which would be 
quite foreign to the sober tone of this Commonwealth, we 
may reasonably expect for Kentucky, in the time to come, a 
substantial growth proportioned to her natural advantages. 
As at the present moment, when the country generally 1s under 

* In 1790, Kentucky was the fourteenth State in population, having a population 


of 73,677. In 1870, Kentucky was the eighth State in population, having 1,321,011 
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a heavy burden, the result of its commercial extravagances, the 
State of Kentucky is actually prosperous in a fair degree, so we 
may expect in the future a consistent and conservative progress 
that will not be attended by those periods of commercial depres- 
sion that so generally accompany .a growth of an excessive 
kind. The unequalled blessings of the Ohio Valley, its wealth 
of mineral stores, fertility of soil, goodness of climate, and fa- 
cilities for transportation, are all shared in large measure by 
Kentucky. Another century will doubtless see this Valley the 
greatest seat of those productions that require cheap power 
and cheap food for their making, bringing a population equal 
to that of the equal areas in the great European States; when 
this comes, this Commonwealth will contain within her borders 
probably not less than eight millions of people, and sources 
of wealth and power unsurpassed on this continent. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 
OF “Aite BiG-SANDY? VALLEY. 


Tue valley of the Chatterawah or Big-Sandy River is entirely 
within the limit of the coal-measures, and, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, where the Subcarboniferous Limestone 1s 
brought to the surface, the rocks exposed on the waters of the 
Big Sandy are those of the coal-measures proper. 

The number of distinct beds of coal known to be present 
in this valley is twelve. Iron ores are found at about an equal 
number of levels. The accompanying general section, from 
report of A. R. Crandall on the geology of Greenup, Carter, 
Boyd, and Lawrence Counties, shows the order of the beds, 
both of coal and of iron ore, near the Ohio River. Further 
southward changes occur in the general character of the rocks 
above coal No. 3,so changing the general section as to render 
any identification of beds from the little that is now known of 
them quite untrustworthy. Fuller investigation will doubtless 
discover most of the coals as found near the Ohio, and the 
thickening of beds as found southward gives promise of richer 
fields than those already developed. 

The following table shows the thickness of the beds that 
have been fully identified as seen in the localities where 
mined ; — 


Minimum. Maximum. 
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* Coal 5 is generally slaty in part where found in great thickness. 
Tt Not opened. 
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The following table of analyses of samples, taken from the 
whole thickness of beds as mined, will serve to indicate the 
character of the beds included, and of the coals of this field 
generally : — 


Peach 
Orchard. 
Hunnewell. 


! 


Specific Gravity .~;." |) 1.267) 1.230)! 1-8F7| ol. 300) 1.300), 1,270/ meazo 
Moisture. 2) i; VAT i250 CAMO 8268) | Tasoghesi20 1a 2-onm areeo 
Volatile Com. Mat. |-36.00 | 34.60 | 34.22 | 52.20 | 32.30 | 32.50 | 34.50 
Fixed Carbon . > .'|57°30-1'55-25° 155.36) 140.60 |'53.00 1156.76 1 55.40 
ASH. « ihoy bettie 4 ciel 2A OOv MATa 7 OIE 2 Oe TG OG ee Ala ae GeO 
Sulphur as. 3 ESTAS Eau e601 0-72 I.999| 1-972] 1.285] 0.873 


Coal No. 8, as represented in this table, is from the head of 
Nat’s Creek, in the north-eastern corner of Johnson County, 
where it is fully eight feet in thickness, with shght partings. 
The only average sample from this locality was necessarily 
taken from near the outcrop, giving too large a percentage of 
ash, and probably too small a percentage of sulphur. 

The thickness of the measures, which include the coals of 
this table, is about four hundred feet in the regions best 
known. Coal No. 1 is exposed along the Big Sandy, south- 
ward from Peach Orchard and Warfield, at a level which is in 
general slightly above high-water mark. The hills along the 
river and the main creeks rise to the height of six and seven 
hundred feet, including the equivalents of the accompanying 
general section from coal No. 1 upward. What beds are pres- 


ent in these hills is yet to be ascertained. 
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OF THE 


WESTERN COAL-FIELD AND BORDERING 


VTERRTPORY: 


I. 


SUBCARBONIFEROUS BEDS. 


Tue coal-field is bordered by Subcarboniferous beds, which 
are, in succession, those forming the Chester group, and those 
included in the St. Louis group. 

The Chester series are rich in stores of potash-marls, while 
the St. Louis group yields a number of beds of very admirable 
building-material. 

It is also in the region underlaid by the Subcarboniferous 
beds that the excellent Limonite iron-ore, so highly esteemed 
by iron-manufacturers, is found. 

As the group is of especial interest, the following typical 
section of the Chester group, as it occurs on the eastern out- 
skirts of the coal-field, is given: * — 


No. 


Heavy-bedded, dark-gray, and pine i Uicatone Ts Be eg Cony. = 
Massive Sandstone ; the “big-clifty ” Sandstone, . 60 to 130 


Shidlenwithithinbeds of Limestone: i. 00 asf beer ap fj a YR feet. 
leave pedded, eherty Limestone. ./) 02-66 cede fe \'*) EBs 
Red and green Shale. . . 5 
Rhomboidally-jointed _ Ga Aaetine frequently charged with 

Bracniopeda.! % tae. 5 2 jek stOtO TO! sg. 
UATE EGP os BT PW CPUS) uae Bak) Et a ce ea Yc 
SialGu ts ie bi gs Bevel ta north ahi a Mey, Pare cats orn oe SEOL gS 
- Limestone and Shale a fo 20 5, 
Green, red, purple, and blue, marly Sevres . ‘the Leitchfield 

RAGES, co! erca < Risa he a wer. (eee 6! 250kOOG' 
Shale.and thin- Beaded: Bitiesthie Re eke eae s BEG 
Shaley Sandstone . . . as uhs4,0. 60, 20s 


* Described in detail in Part VI., Vol. I., Second Series Kentucky Geological 


Reports. 


N.S. Shaler, Director. 
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This section is frequently modified. The economic values 
of the different beds are dependent, in a measure, on their per- 
sistency. Space forbids any detailed discussion of the ques- 
tion here. It may be remarked, however, that none of the 
beds are found to be trustworthy over large areas, unless it be 
the marls. The persistency of the marls, however. as zzdz- 
vidual beds, is not a settled question. The strata are ex- 
ceedingly variable in their lithological features, and lateral 
changes are very frequent, both in their composition and 
thickness. It is not uncommon for Limestone or Sandstone- 
beds to be, either in whole or in part, replaced by Shales, 
Hence beds occurring at some certain locality that would, 
from their color and composition, be referred to the horizon 
of the Leitchfield marls, may really belong at a lower or 
higher level, having replaced some more solid bed. This, 
however, does not militate against the fact that the Leitchfield 
marls proper extend over a great area. 

The St. Louis group is distinctly separated by the physical 
characters of its strata into two divisions. The upper or 
gray Limestone division is formed of a series of gray and drab 
beds, among which are included two well-marked varieties. 
One variety, a white Odlite, is quite characteristic of the divi- 
sion. Usually associated with the Odlite are beds of dense 
drab to cream-colored stone, which breaks with a smooth, 
conchoidal fracture, and resembles lithographic stone. 

The upper division furnishes some of the best building- 
stones and materials for lime that are to be found in the State. 
The lower division includes beds of dark-blue to bluish-gray 
Limestone. The rock is frequently fetid from carbonaceous 
matter, such as bitumen, held in it, and nests of massive 
calcite and fluor spar are not infrequent in it. The study 
of this group is especially interesting on account of its being 
the repository of the lead deposits of Western Kentucky. 


* A section of the beds forming the group, and other matters concerning it, 
will be found in Part VI., Vol. I., Second Series pega 0 Geological Reports. 
N.S. Shaler, Director. 
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IT. 


THE COAL-FIELD. 


In studying the resources of the area occupied by the 
Carboniferous beds in Western Kentucky, the greatest inter- 
est naturally belongs to that section underlaid by the coal- 
measures. ) 

In form the coal-field is somewhat basin-like; that is, the 
beds incline from the margins towards the centre. The 
border of the field has never been completely traced with 
SECRECY: ; but its course may be approximately delineated as 
follows : * 

Bondi a the Ohio River, in Crittenden County, it 
follows up ie valley of the Tradewater River into Caldwell 
County; thence crossing into Christian County at a point 
about: five or six miles above Tradewater station (on the 
Louisville, Pacudah, and South-western Railroad), it keeps in 
a south of easterly course towards the head-waters of the Pond 
River. From a point about two and a half or three miles 
south of Petersburg, Christian County, the southern boundary 
makes a south-eastwardly curve, passing by the head-waters 
of the Pond River to the Muddy River, which stream it 
crosses somewhere near its forks. Thence it passes through 
the southern part of Butler County, crossing Barren River 
below the mouth of Gasper River, thence eastwardly along 
the divide between those rivers, crossing Green River above 
the mouth of Nolin River, and extending north-eastward to 
the head-waters of Casey Creek in Hart County. Thence it 
curves to the north-west, crossing Nolin River near the mouth 
of Dog Creek; passing a point between Millwood and Leitch- 
field in Grayson County,—an outlier or tongue extending 
north-eastwardly, on the north side of Nolin River to the 

* These outlines have been mainly obtained from Vol. I. Kentucky Geologeat 
Reports, First Series; D. D. Owen, Director. They are quite imperfect, so far as 
regards details, but are sufficiently accurate for present general purposes. The 
faithful delineation of the outline of the coal-field has been made part of the work 


of the present survey. 
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head-waters of Hunting Fork, of Rock Creek, —and thence 
on to the Ohio River, to a point not far below Cloverport 
in Breckenridge County. ) 

In the space thus included lie the whole of nine counties, 
and parts of five more, making an approximate total of nearly 
four thousand square miles for the area of the coal-field. 

The Number of Coat-beds, &c.— Twelve coal-beds have 
been identified in the space between the Conglomerate (the 
base of the coal-measures) and the summit of the series. 

It is believed as not improbable, however, for reasons un- 
necessary to discuss here, that, when sufficient data have been 
‘gathered to warrant a generalization concerning the number 
of beds, it will be found expedient to designate a less number 
of coals in the general section for the coal-field. For the 
present, therefore, a letter is used to designate each bed. 

The results of the work of the Survey, so far, point to 
eight as the number of beds that may prove sufficiently trust- 
worthy to receive final numbers. The total thickness of the 
coal-measures is as yet only approximately known. The 
thickness is variable, as is the number of coal-beds, and is 
greater at some localities than at others. It does not seem 
probable, however, that it will anywhere exceed one thousand 
(1,000) feet, and there are districts in which it is less than 
eight hundred (800) feet. | 

On the map of Kentucky will be found a section showing 
the position and number of these coals as determined by Dr- 
Owen’s Survey, as well as some modifications made by the 
present Survey. 

The thickness indicated for each bed, and the included 
space, are strictly in accordance with Dr. Owen’s statement. 
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The preliminary arrangement adopted in the present sur- 
vey differs in some particulars from the foregoing. In some 
instances the distances between the coals are increased, and 
in others diminished ; and several of the beds are represented 
at a greater or smaller thickness than they are in Dr. Owen’s 
Section. | 

The irregular distribution of the coal necessitated the 
separation of that part of the coal-field thus far examined into 
three divisions. The first extends from the eastern border of 
the field to the Green River; the second is approximately 
bounded by the Green and Pond Rivers; and the third ex- 
tends from the Pond River to the western margin of the field.* 

In the first division are found coals A, B, C, D, E, H, K, 
and L; proving eight of the twelve beds to be present. 

In the second division are found coals A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, and H; the number here also being eight. This, how- 
ever, does not represent all of the coals that may be found, 
as the base of the coal-measures was not reached; it repre- 
sents only those coals that come to the surface, or that have 
been. reached in pits; no doubt, most of the lower beds are 
present. 

* The region in question is that which is traversed by the Louisville, Paducah, 
and South-western railroad: none of the country bordering the Ohio River is in- 
cluded; nor yet that lying near the southern margin of the field. None of that 
region has yet been sufficiently studied to report on the number of beds. See 


Part VI. Vol. I., Second Series Kentucky Geological Reports, page 374. 
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In the third division most of the coals are found, the absent 
ones probably being C, F, G, and K (?). 

Generalizing from the results obtained in each of these 
divisions, it is found that the average distances between the 
coals from A to H inclusive, in the region examined, are 
about as follows :— 


t. Oda Bue rteet. 
2a pace a ye Cette alialesee cowgeen eet, anne 5 5 
Be Od” Bic. -as5) 5 Suenos omen ete te emer see 6 a 
4. Space’ |. (4) eee eee | eee ends ee. eee % 
5; CoalC-., <4 w Nothing tomas. armen 2 oe 
Go AS PACe Sa oy tre sone foe hl te aes ale eee nae ~ 
yn © ofa D aperetirs WP RENN ata Fos a My A 5 - 
SB. Space ie Oy srt, a lor iat gone a 45 
9s ;Coalil sors Brae abate ite epee 1% y 
BO.: Spaces [ec aa hs cs eae at Ae eee 3 
EE COaIe Ts) ls hea Ce mematent  N ues wien ane 1% ., 
Ue SPACE se) (is = ast yal ened Oe Ae ae * 
43. ‘Coal G: 2.5, Aye ie ba eee ee % » 
14.\ Space His Mey stl eee Oe ee EO 5 
£5. Coal Se Ish. “re a ee eet ene eee 4% 5 


From coal H to coal L the spaces between the beds are 
very variable, and sufficient data have not been obtained to 
warrant the making of an average. As an instance of the 
changes, it may be mentioned that the distance from coal 
I to coal J varies from fifty to eighty-three feet. : 

Were all of the coals united in one bed, the deposit would be 
about thirty-five feet thick. As far as our examinations now 
show, coals K, G, F, E, and C may prove to be only local beds. 

Quality of the Coals.— As a consequence of the very 
imperfect knowledge hitherto had concerning the coals of 
this field, the percentage of sulphur in the coals of Western 
Kentucky has been rated by many not only as inordinately 
high, but greater than in the coals of neighboring regions. 
This has been an error. It is true that in some of the 
beds the percentage of sulphur is large; but as a class the 
coals will compare favorably with those in any section of the 
Western coal-field. The matter of sampling coals for a rep- 
resentative analysis has not always received the attention 
that should be given it; what may be termed “hand” or 
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picked specimens have in the largest number of cases been 
used for analysis, and analyses made under such conditions 
cannot be fairly compared with ours, that were in every case 
made from samples mechanically taken and faithfully averaged. 

It has.been known for some years that the coals of the 
Western coal-field carry, as a class, more sulphur than do 
those in the Appalachian field; and less than do those in the 
Missouri and Iowa coal-field. It is not, therefore, with 
the coals of the States in the Appalachian coal-field that the 
Western Kentucky beds are to be compared as a class, but 
with those in the West; and when such comparison is im- 
partially made, the Kentucky coals, as a class, are not excelled 
by those in other sections of the Western coal-field. 

In Indiana and Illinois there are certain beds that have 
won a high reputation, a better one indeed than has hitherto 
been accorded the Kentucky coals; but later investigations 
have developed the fact that here, too, are exceptionally good 
beds, unexcelled, perhaps, by the most famous of those States. 
They have hitherto escaped general notice, from the fact that 
they do not le in what has been the district of active 
mining operations, although within convenient reach of trans- 
portation facilities. Following are averaged analyses of those 
beds which so far have been deemed the most important : —* 


Number of Coal. 


Moisture. =. is 3/43 

Volatile Comb. Mat. | 39.26] 38.80 

Fixed Carbon. . BO-2 3) 51323 ; ; 55-03 
Ash edi atea ne 7.08 6.70 8. 7.90 


100.00 | [00.00 | [00.00 } 100.00 | 100.00 | IG0.00 | [00.00 


SU OC gee 2 AEAS | 2.000: |" #37710. 2 1:372 | ¥.024 | 1.896 
Specific Gravity . £-ZO3/ Wok. 300i WeS54iats39G) Ta3I9 i; 1.241 | 1.253 


* From the-Coaltown Banks, Christian County. 
¢ From near Wrightsburg, McLean County. 


+ The ‘‘ Breckenridge’? Cannel Coal, from near Cloverport, Breckenridge County. 


* Some of the beds as yet insufficiently studied for judgment to be passed 
on them may prove fully as important, so far as regards quality, as those now 


wrought. 
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For comparison with the analyses of coal L, the following 
analyses of the Indiana “ block” coal, and the “ Big Muddy ” 
coal of Illinois are given. These coals are considered to be 
among the best in the Western coal-field: — 


a 
, Number of Analysis. | 


No. No. 2 No. 3- | No. 4 | 
S| 
PVEGISUOGE chine re eenims if Sh See ae 2.70 2.68 2.62 3.44 
Volatile Combustible Matter . 36.38 40.32 32.04 31.86 
axed Ganvon,s)-4e. 1. shea 55-04 53.58 58.58 59.54 
ACS | BT eats A DS DROS oa Way 0 Ah OA 5.28 Tone 6.76 5.16 


“S10 10) 0d ae amc amueecarte hg Giant as! Pea hank ; 2.472 


Spesiic.<Gravptyniic is oleae os Ree ie 1.310 


Numbers 1 and 2 are analyses of the Indiana “block” coal; 
numbers 3 and 4, of the “ Big Muddy ” coal of Illinois. 

The analyses were made in the laboratory of the Kentucky 
Geological Survey of carefully averaged samples collected in 
the same manner that the Kentucky coals are sampled.* 
Special attention is directed to the analyses of the Coaltown 
and Wrightsburg coals. ‘These are what are known as 
“blocking” coals, and withstand weathering remarkably well. 

The Wrightsburg coal is remarkably good, containing less 
than three per cent. of ash, a small proportion of water, and 
‘but little more than one per cent. of sulphur. There is rea- 
son to hope that the Wrightsburg and Coaltown coal may 
prove serviceable as an iron-making fuel. 

The Breckenridge Cannel is already well known for its 
remarkable properties. 

Coal D seems to be the most trustworthy of all of the beds, 
and is the one most generally wrought throughout the coal- 
field. It is most useful as a household fuel. 

Coal B is usually divided about the middle by a clay part- 
ing. The upper sixteen inches serves admirably for gas- 
making; several analyses show it to contain very little 
sulphur, and a large proportion of volatile combustible mat- 
ters. At some points the coal yields an admirable coke. 

* See page 177 of the Chemical Report of the Kentucky Geological Survey; 


Vol. I. Second Series. N. S. Shaler, Director. 
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Ii. 
WATER-WAYS AND RAILWAYS. 


Tue coal-field is crossed by three railroads, and is so 
drained by several streams that, were they all prepared for: 
navigation {a work of no very serious difficulty), no part of 
it would suffer for means of transportation. 

All of the streams drain towards the Ohio River, which 
offers cheap transportation to the sea. 

The streams that have already been made navigable for part 
of their extent are the Green, the Tennessee, and the Cumber- 
land Rivers; those streams whose partial improvement 1s 
both feasible and desirable are the Tradewater and Pond 
Rivers, Rough Creek, Nolin River, Muddy River, and Bear 
Creek. 

The Green River and its tributaries is navigable by locks 
and dams for two hundred and sixty-eight miles. The Ten- 
nessee is navigable from its mouth to Florence, Alabama, a 
distance of about two hundred and fifty miles; and the Cum- 
berland River is navigable from its mouth to a point about 
one hundred miles above Nashville. 

Regular lines of steamers ply on these rivers. Large ship- 
ments of coal are sent south by the Tennessee River. 

The Pond River flows into the Green River, and during 
high stages of water is navigable for about fifteen miles; it 
may be rendered navigable by a system of locks and dams, as 
far up as Bakersport, a distance of about thirty miles. 

The Tradewater River is ascended by light-draught boats. 
during the spring freshets as far up as Belleville; it is quite 
practicable for it to be rendered navigable for forty miles, 
or more. 

Prior to the building of the Louisville, Paducah, and South- 
western Railroad, Rough Creek (which empties into Green 
River), was regularly plied by light-draught steamers as far up 
as Hartford, Ohio County, having been rendered navigable 


by locks and dams. It will be seen that it is a mere question 
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of enterprise whether or not the streams may be used as 
roads for carrying out produce, &c. 

The railways are the St. Louis and South-eastern Railway 
(connecting St. Louis, Mo. and Nashville, Tenn.), which 
passes north and south through Henderson, Webster, Hop- 
kins, and Christian Counties; the Evansville, Owensboro’, and 
Nashville railroad (not yet completed), which (so far as built) 
passes north and south through Daviess and McLean 
Counties into Muhlenburg County; and the Louisville, Padu- 
cah, and South-western railroad which passes westwardly 
through Grayson, Ohio, Muhlenburg, Hopkins, and Caldwell 
Counties intersecting the north and south running railroads; 
one at Owensboro’ Junction, and the other at Nortonville. 

The total number of miles of railroads in.the coal-field is 
about one hundred and eighty-five. 

Thus it will be seen that transportation is, or can easily be, 
furnished to nearly all of the workable coal-beds. The Green, 
Pond, and Tradewater Rivers and their tributaries (some of 
them of considerable size), and Rough Creek drain a large 
portion of the coal-field; while other portions are reached by 
the several railroads. Some of the best coals are found on 
the Green and Tradewater Rivers; but as yet comparatively 
little mining has been done in them. 

So far nearly all of the important mines have been opened 
along the paths of the railroads, a plan which has resulted in 
giving them a more rapid, although more costly, transportation 
than was offered by the rivers. | 


IV. 
NUMBER OF COAL MINES, &c. 


In all there are about thirty collieries of importance in the 
coal-field. 

The mines are worked on a general plan modelled on the 
post and stall-system. About fifteen of them are located 
along the Louisville, Paducah, and South-western Railroad ; 


six along the St. Louis and South-eastern Railway; and two 
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on the Evansville, Owensboro’,and Nashville Railroad. Others 
are located in the neighborhood of Owensboro’, bordering the 
Ohio River; at Airdrie on the Green River; and several in 
Crittenden and Union Counties, in the vicinity of Caseyville. 

The Coal’ Trade. — \t is difficult to determine the precise 
amount of coal raised in this field, as the records are very 
imperfect. The product of the Kentucky collieries, however, 
has operated greatly in regulating the amount of foreign coal 
brought into the State and into the Southern markets. 

Louisville, of the home markets, has especially been bene- 
fitted by these mines, as the following will show : — 

In the winter of 1871-72, on account of low water, the 
Pittsburgh coal reached the price of $7.00 per load of twenty- 
five bushels, while the Kentucky coal sold at $5.00 and $5.50 
per load.* In the succeeding winter (1872-73), the Ohio River 
was again at a low stage; but the highest price paid for Pitts- 
burgh coal was $5.00, the average being $4.50; the Kentucky 
article selling at $4.50 and $4.00 per load. In the winter of 
1873-74, there was a good stage of water in the Ohio River, 
and at the same time plenty of Kentucky coal, and the Pitts- 
burgh coal sold at $3.50 and $4.00 per load. In 1874-75, there 
was a still greater reduction in prices, the Pennsylvania coal 
Selling at $3.00, and that from Kentucky at $2.75 per load. 

This season, the Kentucky collieries have suffered in com- 
mon with those of other regions, and also from internal com- 
plications; hence their product may fall behind that of former 
seasons, or at most not go beyond it. 

According to the census reports of 1870, when few collieries 
were in operation in this field, the production of the mines 
amounted to about 115,094 tons of coal; of which 67,466 
tons were raised in Union County, and 23,600 tons in Crit- 
tenden County. 

The product of the mines on the Louisville, Paducah, and 
South-western Railroad alone, from October 1872 to October 
1874, amounted to 270,000 tons,f and at least half as much 


* A ton of coal contains about twenty-five bushels. 

+ A number of the largest collieries were not in operation until 1873, hence for 
some of them the statement does not represent a business of two years. Scarcely 
any of the mines had been opened longer than two years when the statistics were 
obtained. 419 
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more may be estimated for the product of the other mines for 
that time, placing the probable product at 405,000 tons. 


V. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Wood.— The larze: portion of the region west of Salt 
River, especially that lying within the limits of the coal-field, 
Is supplied with forests of valuable timber. 

I: different sections of the region bordering the Green 
River fine white ork, chestnut, oak, yellow poplar, and black- 
walnut trees are feund. In Daviess, and some other Counties, 
large-sized chestuut trees are not infrequent. The forests of 
Hepkins County and neighboring regions are noted for their 
growth cf large-sizid oaks and poplars. 

Stone. — The St Louis group furnishes admirable building- 
stone and material for ane Some important quarries Hage 
been opened ir its beds. At Bowling Green the Odlite is 
quarried very extensively, and the exportation of the stone in 
dressed blocks has grown into an important industry. At 
Glasgow Ju.ction, in Barren County, the “ lithographic ” beds 
have also een largely quarried and dressing-works erected. 

The QOdlite and “lithographic” stone are both very valuable 
as building material, being unexcelled, perhaps, for nice work 
by any of the Subcarboniferous beds. The Odlite is especially 
esteemed by builders for its durability and beautiful appear- 
ance aiter dressing. Large quantities of it are sent to St. 
Louis and other western cities and to the south, and even to 
the Atlantic States. The dark blue beds of the St. Louis 
group, aml a few of the Chester group, serve very well for~ 
heavy wok. 

Few of the Sandstones in the coal-measures are of much 
value as building material. They are, as a class, too soft and 
incoherent; hence liable to disintegrate when set in a wall. 
They are occasionally found suitable for ordinary purposes. 
The great sand-rock at the base of the Chester group is in a 


number of places a fairly good building stone. 
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Gravel Beds.— Between the Cumberland and Tennessee 
Rivers are large Jeposits of gravel, the shipment of which to 
cities in which gravelled streets are used may prove a source 
of profit. The gravel covers a considerable area, and in many 
places seems to have termed into ridges. ‘The beds seem to 
be practically almost inexhaustible, and may be accounted 
among the valuable deposits stored in Western Kentucky. 

The material is largely used on the streets of Paducah, 
and has also been tried in Louisvile. 

Paint Materials.— It is possible that some of the red 
earths found associated with the St. Louis beds may prove 
useful as materials for paint; their merit, however, is as yet 
only conjectural. 

The Chester group, however, furnishes deposits of un- 
doubted value for paint material. Southwardly from Leitch- 
field, Grayson County, beds are found of two colors, — red and 
light blue. The material has been locally used, and with very 
favorable results. The Shales overlying Coal A frequently 
furnish an abundance of ochre. 


VI. 


OTHER MATERIALS. 


Marl Beds.— One of the most interesting results of the 
geological survey was the discovery of potash and soda in 
some of the marls of the Chester group, in such quantities as 
to prove them valuable as fertilizers. 

Attention was first directed to the deposits near Leitchfield, 
Grayson County, and now they are searched for with interest 
wherever the Chester group is known to occur. They have 
been found in Grayson, Edmonson, Breckenridge, Cald- 
well (?), Christian (?), and Livingston Counties. Their entire 
extent is unknown, but it is not improbable that further ex- 
plorations may prove their existence wherever the Chester 
group is fully ‘developed. 

Scarcely too high an estimate can be placed on these marls 


in Kentucky, as we have therein a ready and cheap fertilizer 
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for tobacco lands, — the properties of the marl being to renew 
the vigor of the soil as it is impoverished by the tobacco. 
The infertility of much of the land is largely due, not to origi- 
nal poorness, but to the exhaustion produced by tobacco; 
these potash marls are expected to serve in placing the lands 
once more in a fertile condition. 

Following, 1s the analysis of a sample of the marl collected 
from Haycraft’s Lick, Grayson County : — 


Composition, dried at 212° Fahrenheit : — 


Alumina, iron, SC) OxiGdes) <0 .0 preci e lass ss i Beal 
Time icarbonate 1. ae ec pice ee ee .880 
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Potash ’j >. ipiral prey eeh is heme Dea he MER Pa ee 
Sols aay enn peer MS CL WEN Fete ae 5 .657 
Water and loss. :-s:. > 2) gone nee momn chee ear noe 
Silica and imsoluble’silicates=c0.+) oy. see eeaze 

100.000 


Lead.— In nearly all of the regions where the St. Louis 
eroup is fully developed more or less lead has been found. 
The only mining that has been done for the metal, however, 
has been in Livingston, Crittenden, and Caldwell Counties. 
In Livingston and Crittenden Counties a number of pits and 
excavations of various sorts have been dug for the purpose of 
working the deposits; with possibly one exception, however, 
the work has so far proven unprofitable. In Crittenden 
County considerable lead has been found at a point known 
as the Columbia mines, leading to the supposition that, eco- 
nomically managed, they may be wrought at a small profit. 
So far these lead-mines have had to contend with the produc- 
tion from the mines in the Rocky Mountains, where a large - 
quantity of this metal has been produced, almost without cost, 
in the reduction of ores for their silver. Should this compe- 
tition be in time removed, they would become more important 
sources of profit. 

Zinc. — Zinc is frequently found in the form of the sulphide 
(Black-Jack) accompanying the lead; it has never been found 


in sufficient quantities for working. 
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Lyon Ore.— As hitherto mentioned, some of the regions 
underlaid by the Subcarboniferous beds furnish admirable 
Limonite ore. 

Towards the base of the coal-measures the Shales frequently 
carry good beds of the Carbonate ore; in general, however, 
the beds of the coal-measures are unproductive, save near 
their base, where some of the best ores of the Ohio Valley are 
found. 

Fluor Spar.— Fluor spar is found in more or less quanti- 
ties thrcughout the lead region. In Crittenden County, north- 
wardly from the Columbia mines, fluor spar is found in great 
abundance. Considerable deposits of the massive variety, very 
white and apparently free from impurities, are found at the 
Memphis mines and vicinity. It is not unlikely that other 
important deposits may be found. 

Mineral Springs. — Springs of sulphur and chalybeate 
water are not uncommon in regions where the Subcarbonif- 
erous series come to the surface. 

The ones most frequented are the Grayson and Rough 
Creek Springs in Grayson County, the Ohio Springs in Ohio 
County, and the Sebree Springs in Webster County. 

The Grayson and Rough Creek Springs are watering-places 
of considerable popularity in Kentucky and the South; the 
Grayson Springs being, perhaps, the most generally known. 
There are a number of other springs resorted to, and whose 
waters are esteemed by many; they have, however, more of a 
local reputation. The Sebree Springs have many visitors from 
the western part of the State and contiguous regions during 
the summer.* 

The coal-measures also furnish mineral waters in some 
regions. ‘The most interesting are in Daviess County, and are 
known as Hickman’s Springs. Several of the waters are re- 
markable for the amount of alum they contain. 


* Analyses of the waters from the various springs will be found in the Chem- 
ical Report, Vol. I., Second Series, Kentucky Geological Reports. 
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VIL. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


Sozl.— There are three general varieties of soil found in the 
region of the Carboniferous rocks. 

The soil of the coal-measures, originating as it does from 
Sandstones and Shales, is a light, sandy mixture, usually yellow- 
ish in color; ora rather dense, dark-colored material becoming 
waxy and unmanageable after rains, — according to localities. 
The soil resulting from the beds of the coal-measures seems 
especially adapted for the growth of tobacco. This may be due 
to the fact that nearly all of the Sandstones are micaceous, and 
that upon disintegration the mica furnishes the mixture with 
the potash required by the plant. 

In the Chester group we get a mingling of sandy, salcnntnes 
and aluminous materials, ee in some regions a fairly 
good soil. In general, however, Shale pied caaiae largely, 
and produces, satel unmingled with other materials, a poor 
and stubborn soil. 

The finest soil for general purposes is furnished, perhaps, 
by the St. Louis group. It is a deep-red earth, rich in iron 
and other desirable matters. This soil is very characteristic 
of the St. Louis group, and is almost invariably found where 
the limestones are the first beds below the surface. 

Crops. — Tobacco is the staple agricultural product of 
Western Kentucky; the other crops, such as wheat, oats, corn, 
and hay, are raised more for home consumption than as an 
article for exportation. 

The following are the yields per acre of the several products, 
so far as past observation would indicate : — : 


-Lowest Highest Average 

Yield. Yield. Y' ield. 

GOPMaR yaa hele Lae loan sea Welle ire oe ema IO 60 30 
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| * Yield in Bushels. + Yield in Tons. + Yield in Pounds. 
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In her tobacco yield, Kentucky now stands first among the 
States, and the western part of the State furnishes by far the 
larger portion. 

The principal tobacco-growing counties east of the Tennes- 
see River are Caldwell, Christian, Daviess, Henderson, Hardin, 
Hopkins, Muhlenburg, and Ohio; Daviess County is said to 
be the largest producer, Christian County standing second. 

The principal shipping points are Henderson, Owensboro’, 
and Hopkinsville; Princeton and Eddyville are also depots 
for the handling of tobacco, — the former place doing a con- 
siderable business. 

Owensboro’, it is said, is the largest “strip” market in the 
world; Henderson falls but little behind it, and was until within 
the last year or two the largest market. 

The time has been too limited wherein to obtain complete 
statistics of the trade at the different shipping points; the 
following statements, however, of the market at Owensboro’ 
and Hopkinsville for a period of years will serve to show the 
magnitude of the tobacco interest. 

The statistics concerning the Owensboro’ market were 
kindly furnished by Captain R. L. Triplett. 


Statement of the Amount of Tobacco exported from Daviess County for 
six years previous to 1876. | 


From From other 


Owensboro’. Pounds. 


Product of 1868 
1869 9,000,000 
1870 10,500,000 
1871 9.750,000 


1872 12,000,000 
1873 14,250,000 
1874 * is 5,250,000 
1876 12,750,000 


* A short crop year. 
t+ Not quite that much, but a fair enough estimate. 
+ Product not yet gone forward, but will reach as much. 


Statistics concerning the Hopkinsville market are taken 
from the Annual Circular of Messrs. J. K. Gaut & Son: — 
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In 1870, there were sold 2,468 hogsheads. 


99 LS71; ”) d) 9 5,970 ”) 
9) ¥O72 3) 9) 9 O7a8 9) 
9) Opies be) 9) 9 9,155 %) 
93 1874, ” Pe] ? 13,047 33 


These sales are up to Nov. 1 of each year, and include all 
the sorts of tobacco that are sent from the place. 

Statistics of the Henderson market have failed to come to 
hand. | 

It must be borne in mind that Louisville and Paducah also 
receive large amounts of tobacco from this region; * hence the 
foregoing show but a small proportion of the yield. 

The following Table, extracted from a late circular from 
Liverpool, may be of interest, as it shows the number of hogs- 
heads of Virginia and Kentucky tobacco on hand, March 1, 
for a series of years : — 


VIRGINIA. 


————————————— | EE) Ee een, 


1872 2,402 1,820 1872 8,436 9,754 
1873 2,372 1,363 1873 6,449 4,228 
1874 3,206 2507 1874 8,02 10,817 
1875 2,706 4,353 1875 9,039 14,032 


1876 


This table serves as an approximate means of measuring 
the exports from the two States. | 


* Much of the Puducah exports, however, are of the tobacco grown west of the 
Tennessee River. 
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THE iron resources of Kentucky are extensive and varied. 
At a few localities a considerable development of them has 
been attained; but, taking the State as a whole, it has hardly 
reached a fraction of the possibilities of production. The 
greater portion of the ore territory of the State 1s as yet 
untouched by the pick of the miner; but enough has been 
done in most of the ore districts to learn the quality and some- 
thing of the extent of the ores. 

Geographically the ore districts of the State may be divided 
into the eastern and western. 

Geologically the ores of most importance may be divided 
into three classes, as follows : — 

1. The Clinton ore of the Silurian period. This is’ the 
equivalent of the Dyestone ore of Tennessee and Virginia. 

2. The unstratified Limonites of the Subcarboniferous Lime- 
eStore: 

3. The stratified Carbonates and Limonites of the coal- 
measures. 

There are also ores associated with the Waverly and De- 
vonian Shales in many parts of the State, which have been 
worked to some extent; Lut they are of minor importance in 
comparison with the other varieties of ore. Of the three 
classes of ore above named the first and the third are found 
in Eastern and the second and third in Western Kentucky. 
It may be said also that the ores of the coal-measures are the 
best developed and of the most importance in Eastern, while 
the unstratified Limonites of the Subcarboniferous Limestone 


are of the greatest value in Western Kentucky. 
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It is also proper to state here that the State has been imper- 
fectly prospected, and that it is altogether possible, and indeed 
probable, that the ores of one or another of these varieties will 
be found to be much more extensive and valuable than at pres- 
ent supposed. 

The Lron Ores of astern Kentucky. — The ore districts of 
Eastern Kentucky, where the ores have been manufactured, 
are two, known as the Red River and the Hanging Rock iron 
regions. The Red River iron region embraces portions of 
Estill, Lee, Powell, Menifee, and Bath Counties. 

The ores found in this region are the Clinton ore, and an 
ore, stratified, resting upon the Subcarboniferous Limestone 
at the base of the coal-bearing Shales. It is found both as 
Carbonate, or clay Ironstone, and as Limonite, or Brown 
Hematite. It is this ore which has been most largely worked, 
and upon which the excellent reputation of the iron from this 
region has been made. : 

The Clinton ore has not been so extensively worked; but 
the principal deposit of it is situated geographically near this 
region, and may be said to belong to it. 

whe best known deposit of eis ore in Kentucky is in 
Bath County, on the waters of Slate Creek, and is known as 
the Slate Furnace Ore-bank. It is a stratified deposit of Odlitic 
Fossiliferous Limonite, capping several hills in the vicinity. 
It, reaches. .a’ thickness’ of fifteen feet at places. The area 
covered by the ore at this: point is somewhat over forty acres, , 
and the total amount of ore about one and a half million tons. 
The ore bears evidence of having been formerly a Hematite, 
similar to the Dyestone ore of the same geological horizon 
along the great valley from New York to Alabama, but it has 
lain so long, unprotected by any thing except a slight covering ~ 
of earth, that it has absorbed water, and been converted into a 
Limonite. 

This deposit seems to be somewhat local, —at least of this 
thickness, — as it grows thin, and finally disappears in this 
neighborhood. ‘The Limestone which bears. the ore is, how- 
ever, present in a narrow rim all round the central part of the 
State, and it is probable that, when thorough examination: 


is made, other deposits of the ore will be found. 
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The following analysis by Dr. Peter and Mr. Talbutt, of the 
Kentucky Geological Survey, of a sample of ore from this 
deposit, shows the composition of the ore:— 
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The Dyestone ore, a Fossiliferous Hematite, extends along 
the flank and foot-hills of the Cumberland Mountain in Vir- 
ginia, just across the State line from Kentucky, the crest of 
the mountain forming the line for about forty miles. It lies 
in two or three beds, ranging from six inches to three feet or 
more in thickness, and forms in the ageregate an enormous 
mass of cheaply-obtainable ore. This ore, although situated 
in Virginia, is of the greatest importance to Kentucky, as 
it is destined to be smelted with Kentucky coals, which lie 
on the opposite side of the mountain, and are the only coals 
accessible to the ore, as there is no coal to the south of the 
mountain. 

This ore, although somewhat phosphatic, is easily worked, 
and yields from forty to fifty per cent. of iron. From this ore, 
smelted with stone-coal, iron will probably be made as cheaply 
as in any region of the country. 

The great Pine-Mountain fault, which extends from some 
distance south of the Kentucky line in Tennessee, in a course 
about north thirty degrees east through Kentucky to the Chatte- 
rawah or Big-Sandy River, at many places is of sufficient uplift 
to have brought the rocks of the Clinton or Dyestone group 
above the drainage; and it is probable that on exploration the 


ore will be found in Kentucky. It has been found at the foot 
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of the Pine Mountain in Tennessee. In Kentucky the place 
of the ore is usually covered deeply by the talus from the 
overlying rocks, which probably accounts for its not having 
been discovered. Should it be found along the foot of Pine 
Mountain in Kentucky, it will be most favorably situated for 
cheap iron-making, as on the opposite side of the stream, 
which flows at the base of the mountain, there is found excel- 
lent coal in great abundance. 

The Limestone ore of the Red River iron region, trom 
which the iron is manufactured which gives to the region its 
reputation, rests upon the Subcarboniferous Limestone, and 
from this association takes its name. It lies in a bed of irreg- 
ular thickness, ranging from a few inches to three feet or more in 
thickness, but probably averaging, where found in any quantity, 
about one foot thick, or a little less. It is occasionally irregu-. 
lar and uncertain in its distribution; but, in general, it may be 
said that it is found in its proper position almost wherever the 
Subcarboniferous Limestone is above the drainage, along the 
edge of the coal-measures from the Kentucky to the Ohio 
River. South of the Kentucky River the ore is known to. 
extend a short distance, as far as it has been explored; but its: 
limit in this direction is as yet unknown. 

The Red River region embraces, however, only that portion 
between the Licking and the Kentucky Rivers. This region 
has been little developed, except in a portion of Estill County, 
where four charcoal-furnaces have been in operation. There 
are many eligible sites for charcoal-furnaces in this region, 
where timber and ore are both in abundance and as yet un- 
touched. The development of this region has been retarded 
by the lack of transportation facilities, as the iron had to be 
hauled a long distance in wagons to railroad or river. This 
difficulty is likely to be remedied in the near future by the 
construction of one or two projected railroads into or along 
the edge of this region, and we can then look for a largely- 
increased production of the excellent iron from this region. 
The iron is of great strength, and ranks very high in the 
markets of the West. It is used principally for car-wheel 
purposes, as it is of very great strength and chills well. 
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The following analyses show the character of the ore of this 
region : — | 


Iron Peroxide . 

Alumina . 

Lime Carbonate 

Magnesia . 4 
Phosphoric Acid a7): ; 
Silica and Insoluble Silicates , 
Combined Water . 


Total ee eo sues Ss : : 99-971 


MietaniCeInOr (sp ee a ke lee : ; 51.889 
Phosphorus . Sea feaaasa aee 


No. 1. From the Richardson Bank, Clear Creek, Bath County. 
No. 2. From Logan Ridge, Estill Furnace, Estill County. 

No. 3. From Thacker Ridge, near Fitchburg, Estill County. 
No. 4. From Horse Ridge, Cottage Furnace, Estill County. 


The above analyses were made by Dr. Peter and Mr. J. H. 
Talbutt, chemists of the Kentucky Geological Survey, from 
samples selected by the writer. 


THE HANGING ROCK IRON REGION. 


The Kentucky division of the Hanging Rock Iron Region 
at present embraces the whole, or parts, of Greenup, Boyd, 
Carter, and Lawrence Counties. The ores are stratified Car- 
bonates and Limonites, occurring in the lower coal-measures, 
beginning with the ore just described, resting upon the Sub- 
carboniferous Limestone, and extending through six hundred to 
seven hundred feet of the coal-measure strata. The ores are 
mineralogically similar, but differ somewhat in their physical 
character and circumstances of deposition. They are popu- 
larly known as Limestone, Block, and Kidney ores. They 
usually occur at well defined geological levels, but do not 
always form connected beds. They also differ in thickness, 
ranging from four to eight inches in some of the thinner beds 
to fourteen feet in one local deposit. This latter is the Lam- 
bert ore of Carter County. The most common thickness is 


from six inches to one foot. There are from ten to twelve ore 
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beds which are of more than local extent in this region. In 
addition there are numerous local beds, one or more of which 
is found at nearly every furnace. This region supports eleven 
charcoal and two stone-coal furnaces. The Hanging Rock 
iron bears a reputation, for excellence for general foundry 
purposes, which is unsurpassed by any iron in the United 
States. The iron produced is mostly hot-blast charcoal iron; 
but some of the furnaces are worked with cold-blast for the 
production of car-wheel iron. The reputation of the iron of 
this region is, however, chiefly founded upon its excellence 
for castings of all sorts. The iron combines in a remarkable 
degree great strength with fluidity in casting, and non-shrink- 
age on cooling. 

The stone-coal iron of this region is used almost entirely 
for the manufacture of bar iron and nails. 

The stone-coal iron is made from the ores of this region 
mixed with a considerable proportion of ore from other States. 
The fuel used is the celebrated Ashland, or Coalton coal. It 
is a dry-burning, non-coking coal, which is used raw in the 
furnace, and is e such excellent quality that no admixture of 
coke with it in the furnaces 1s necessary, as is the case with 
most of the other non-coking furnace coals of the West. 

The charcoal iron is manufactured exclusively from the 
native ores, which yield, as shown by the books at a number 
of the furnaces, for periods ranging from one to four years, an 
average of between thirty-one and thirty-two per cent. of iron. 
The ores of the region are known as Limestone, Block, and 
Kidney ores. These names are due to peculiarities of struct- 
ure or position, rather than to any essential difference in 
chemical composition. As a rule, however, the Limestone 
ores are the richest and most uniform in quality. The Kidney 
ores are next in value; while the Block ores present greater 
variations in quality than any other, some of them being 
equal to the best of this region, and some so silicious and 
lean that they cannot be profitably worked. 

The following analyses by Dr. Peter and Mr. Talbutt, of 
the Kentucky Geological Survey, show the composition of 


some of the ores of each class in this region: — 
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No. 2. No. 3. de No. 5- 


iron: Peroxide. 6) i's 67.859 | 71.680] 54.530 .928 | 61.344 | 66.200 
Alumina... Ts 160: |. A155 ZU 20st 4: Be A:230)|, 3.907 
Mang. Brown Oxide .980 .090 1.380 az shitter .030 
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Phosphoric Acid. 143 .084 .g08 a2 795 .130 
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otal 7s > 454 1e0:000' | 100-159, | 100.397 . 100.054} 99.484 


MeétallicIronis) . +2 ATSOU| 50.170: "302171 2 42.941 | 46.340 
SPUN Nat. fi) ues aban cae .108 134 2 .010 1072 
Phosphorus . . . .062 .036 428 : “347 -057 


* And loss. 


No. 1. Lower Limestone Ore, Kenton Furnace, Greenup County. 

No. 2. Upper Limestone Ore, Graham Bank, near Willard, Carter County. 
No. 3. Lower Block Ore, Kenton Furnace, Greenup County. 

No. 4. Upper or Main Block Ore, Laurel Furnace, Greenup County. 

No. 5. Yellow Kidney Ore, Buena Vista Furnace, Boyd County. 

No. 6. Yellow Kidney Ore, Mount Savage Furnace, Carter County. 


THE TRON_ORES OF (WESTERN KENTUCKY. 


The most extensive and best developed ore region of 
Western Kentucky is called the Cumberland River iron region. 
It embraces the whole, or parts of, Trigg, Lyon, Livingstone, 
Crittenden, and Caldwell Counties. The ores of this region 
are Limonites found resting in the clay and chert above the 
ot. Louis or Subcarboniferous Limestone. They occur in de- 
posits of irregular shape and uncertain extent, but in the 
agoregate the amount of ore is immense. The ores are 
distributed with great irregularity throughout this region, but 
they seem to be found in greatest abundance and quantity 
where the Limestone has been most extensively worn away, 
and where, as a consequence, the clay and chert which are 
the result of its decomposition are of greatest thickness. 

The ores are, perhaps, found in greater abundance in 
the country between the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers 


than in any other portion of this region, although there 
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are extensive deposits on the east side of the Cumberland 
River which have been largely worked. As a rule, however, 
the deposits decrease in size and frequency in going from 
the Cumberland River toward the east, and, after a few miles’ 
distance from the river is reached, they are scattering and 
small. The ores are of excellent quality, being almost en- 
tirely free from sulphur, and containing but a small amount 
of phosphorus; but they are sometimes mixed with chert 
and sand. The quality in this respect is as variable as the 
size of the deposits; the ore in the same deposit frequently 
showing all degrees of admixture with chert, from a chert 
eee to a rich, pure ore with only an GE lump of 
chert enclosed. 

The average yield of iron from the ore at the furnaces of 
this region, where it is not very carefully selected previous 
to roasting, is between thirty and thirty-five per cent. With 
careful sorting the yield can be brought much higher, from 
ferty to. Hity per cent. 

The iron produced from these ores is of a very high grade. 
There are three active furnaces in this region which use char- 
coal fuel exclusively for the production of pig-iron. From this 
iron is manufactured the celebrated Hillman’s boiler-plate, 
of which it is said, by the manufacturers, that no boiler con- 
structed of this iron has ever exploded. This iron ranks equal, 
or superior, to any other boiler-plate manufactured in the United 
States. It is used largely for steamboat and locomotive boil- 
ers, for which latter purpose it finds an extensive market, even 
as far as the Pacific slope. 

Considerable ore from this region has been shipped to fur- 
naces at a distance; but within the past two years the depressed 
condition of the iron market has rendered this unprofitable. 
This region is well situated as regards transportation facilities, 
—it being drained by the two navigable rivers, the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee, and on the lower border by the Ohio, so 
that the iron manufactured here can be very cheaply placed 
in market. 

The following analyses of two samples of ore from the 


Suwannee furnace-lands, Lyon County, will show the charac- 
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ter of the ore from this region. The analyses are by Dr. Peter 


_ and Mr. Talbutt of the Kentucky Geological Survey :— 
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This same variety of ore is found, in greater or less quantity, 
in many other counties where the St. Louis Limestone is the 
prevailing rock formation, but in none of them, save those 
mentioned, has any extensive iron industry been established. 
In the Cumberland-River iron region there are many furnace- 
sites unoccupied where iron can be cheaply and profitably 
manufactured. 

This region is capable of, and destined to, a much greater 
development than it has yet attained. The charcoal-iron man- 
ufacture will always be an important and extensive industry, 
for over a large part of the region the most profitable use that 
can be made of the land is the production of timber for char- 
coal. There is destined at no far-distant day to be a large stone- 
coal or coke iron industry established here, using the ores of 
this region with the coals of the Western Kentucky coal-field, 
either raw or coked. The best known of the Western coals at 
present are too sulphurous for use in iron-making, without 
previous separation from sulphur by washing and coking. It 
is through the introduction of modern machinery and ovens, 
by which these operations can be cheaply and thoroughly 
effected, and a coke fit for iron-smelting produced, that the 
coal and iron ore of Western Kentucky will be most profitably 


and extensively developed. The Louisville, Paducah, and 
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South-western Railroad affords direct communication between 
the coal.and ore fields. Already measures are in progress for 
the erection of extensive coke-works on the line of this railroad, 
which will doubtless prove. but the first step in the successful 
development of a different form and more extensive iron in- 
dustry than any yet established in Western Kentucky. 


THE NOLIN-RIVER DISTRICT. 


In Edmonson and Grayson Counties, north of Green River, 
between Nolin River and Bear Creek, is an area of considera- 
ble size called the Nolin-River District. The ores of this 
region are stratified Carbonates and Limonites, found near the 
base of the coal-measures. The ore of most value occurs 
above the Conglomerate. It is about four feet thick, and, so 
far as present developments indicate, underlies. an area of large 
extent. It is almost wholly undeveloped. A number of years 
since a small charcoal furnace was established on Nolin River, 
but it was so far from market, and transportation of the iron 
was So uncertain and expensive, that the enterprise soon failed. 
It ran long enough, however, to establish the fact that an 
excellent iron could be made from these ores. 

The following analyses, by Dr. Peter and Mr. Talbutt, show 
the quality of a sample of this ore from near the head of Beaver- 
Dam Creek in Edmonson County : — 
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In addition to the great amount of timber available for 
charcoal, stone-coal in abundance occurs in the same region. 
This coal is the lowest of the series, and is of most excellent 
quality, — analyses showing it-to be far superior to the higher 
coals of Western Kentucky, which are the ones more generally 
mined. This region is now more accessible than formerly 
as it lies within fifteen miles of the Louisville, Paducah, and 
South-western Railroad; but the lack of transportation facill- 
ties directly to it has prevented its development. The aggre- 
gate amount of ore, coal, and timber suitable for charcoal in 
this region, is immense, and it offers great opportunities for 
development. It is one of the most richly endowed undevel- 
oped iron regions of the State. 

In many other localities in the Western coal-field iron ores 
have been found, but they have not been thoroughly pro- 
spected, and little is known of their extent. One of the best- 
known localities of this sort is in Muhlenburg County. In 
this county are found, at Airdrie Furnace, on Green River, 
and at Buckner Furnace, near Greenville, deposits of so-called 
black-band iron ore,—a ferruginous bituminous Shale, yielding 
about thirty per cent. of iron. At Airdrie Furnace this ore 
rests immediately above an excellent coking coal, and the two 
can be mined together very cheaply. At this place iron can 
be produced very cheaply by bringing ore from the Cumber- 
land-River region, and using it in admixture with the native 
ore. For a more detailed description of this locality, see 
‘Report in the second volume, new series, “ Kentucky Geologi- 
cal Reports, on the Airdrie Furnace.” 

The above described localities embrace all the most impor- 
tant iron-ore districts of the State. There are numerous ore 
deposits at other places, some of which have been worked, but, 
in comparison with the others, to a small extent only. 

For more detailed information in regard to some of these 
districts, the reader is referred to the volumes, first series, 
“ Kentucky Geological Reports;” to the “ Report on the Iron 
Ores of Greenup, Boyd, and Carter Counties,” in the first 
volume, second series; to the “ Report on the Geology of the 
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Nolin-River District,’ in the second volume, second series; 
to the forthcoming reports on the iron ores in the vicinity of 
Cumberland Gap, and on the iron ores of the Red-River iron 
region, in the fourth volume, second series, ‘“ Kentucky Geo- 
logical Reports.” 
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SECTIONAL ADVANTAGES OF KENTUCKY FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE, HORTICULTURE, AND: FRUIT-GROWING. 


The peculiar advantages which Kentucky possesses, through her topo- 
graphical position, render her adaptability for agriculture, horticulture, 
and fruit-bearing purposes equal to any, if not superior to most, coun- 
tries on the globe. She is located in the heart of the North American 
continent, in the heart of the north temperate zone, in the heart of the 
great Mississippi river valley, in the heart of the Ohio river valley, in 
the heart of that immense farming region extending from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Rocky Mountains, in the heart of the United States, 
and in the very heart of American civilization. 

Being from 400 to 4,500 feet above the sea level, and on the same 
latitude as Italy and Spain, but distant from the ocean, Kentucky pro- 
duces every vegetable, cereal, or fruit indigenous to the temperate zone, 
in its greatest perfection, although on account of the different classes of 
soils, caused by various geological formations, some parts of the State 
excel in one class of productions, while other parts become noted for 
other staples which find here their native plant food. 

: For the convenience of persons unacquainted with the varieties of 
the soils in the State, a brief description of the peculiar local productive 
powers of the different sections or counties will here be given. 

Beginning in the southwest corner of Kentucky, we find, west of the 
Tennessee river, seven counties—Fulton, Hickman, Ballard, McCracken, 
Graves, Calloway, and Marshall—with a territory of about 1,300,000 
acres, and a population of 85,000 persons. The geological formation of 
this section is altogether tertiary or quartenary, with no rocks, except 
a few stones intermixed with the more sandy soils. The upper surface 
of the lands is composed generally of a rich vegetable loam, particularly 
adapted to the production of fine tobaccos, corn, and the cereals. 

The bottom lands on the rivers and creeks grow Indian corn (maize), 
all kinds of vines, and hay in-great perfection, while the uplands pro- 
duce the finest quality of peaches, grapes, and other fruits. All garden 
vegetables and smaller fruits, nuts and berries, flourish well in every local- 
ity. Game and fish are most plentiful, and stock is easily kept on the 
native grasses. 
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This soil is very easy of cultivation, and timber is abundant for all 
purposes of the farm. There is less than one third of the land cleared 
of the native growth, two thirds of the country as yet being in its virgin 
richness. These lands are capable of supplying food for ten times their 
present population without reaching the maximum of the more densely 
populated-countries of Europe or Asia. 

The people are frank, generous, noble, and patriotic, and would wel- 
come the arrival of immigrants with true Kentucky hospitality. The 
lands vary in price from $2 to $25, according to improvements, loca- 
tion, &c. 

Between the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers is a small strip of 
country, embracing about 200,000 acres, in Trigg, Lyon, and Living- 
ston counties, that abounds in the finest timber and iron ores, but much 
of it too broken to be of great agricultural value, except that portion 
along the river bottoms and parts of Trigg and Livingston counties, 
which are exceedingly fertile. 

These lands, however, are well adapted to the cultivation of fruits and 
vegetables, and will in the future be filled with excellent gardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards. ‘The iron ores and timber of this section are prac- 
tically inexhaustible, and can no doubt be made as profitable as any 
portion of the iron region, similarly situated, between these two rivers in 
Tennessee. At the present time these lands can be purchased at from 
one to ten dollars per acre. . 

The counties of Livingston, Crittenden, Lyon, Caldwell, Trigg, Chris- 
tian, Todd, Logan, Simpson, Warren, Allen, Monroe, Barren, and parts 
of Butler and Edmonson, lie upon what is known as the ‘‘sub-carbon- 
iferous or cavernous limestone” formation, and contain much of the 
finest agricultural lands in the Mississippi valley. These counties aggre- 
gate about 5,000,000 acres of land, with a population of about 220,000 
persons. The northern parts of some of these counties underlie large 
areas of what is known as the West Kentucky or Illinois coal field, in 
which are many valuable mines of the best quality of bituminous coals. 
The timber of these coal lands is of excellent quality, and in quantities 
such as are to be found in but few localities in the Western States. 

The soil of the best lands, formerly called “the barrens” or prairie, 
consists of a rich black vegetable mould; with a subsoil of deep red or 
yellowish-red and chocolate-colored clay, very firm, solid, and tenacious 
when dry, in which are to be found in large quantities lime, iron oxides, 
soluble potash, nitrogen, silex, and nearly all the essential elements of 
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plant food needed by the cereals, tobacco, flax, garden vegetables, hard 
timber, grapes, and other fruits. This is the great reservoir for fertilizers 
applied to these lands, wherein all kinds of manures, applied to the soil, 
is stored by nature until.-needed for the use of vegetation. The native 
or “barren grass” has been killed out by fire, cattle, and the growth of 
young timber, but orchard grass, millet, red top, clovér, ‘timothy, and 
various other grasses, grow as well here as in any portion of the State. 

The tobaccos grown in these countries are the richest, heaviest, and 
best for shipping purposes of any grown on the continent, and are 
known in commerce as the “Heavy Hopkinsville,” or ‘‘ Heavy Clarks- 
ville,” “‘ African Shippers,” and Mexican Bailers,” taking the names from 
the market places. 

Nowhere in the United States can.a man support his family with 
more ease and less labor, and furnish them with more luxuries, than on 
these Kentucky ‘“‘ barren lands,” and nowhere else can be found so large 
a tract of level, rich, lasting, and well-drained soil in one continuous 
body. Truly, nature has here exerted herself to form for man’s use a 
“‘farmer’s garden land,” blest with every requisite for prosperity and 
comfort, without the want of any essential necessity. 

Previous to the war this section was rich and prosperous, and the peo- 
ple are fast recovering from the ravages of that disastrous conflict, and 
the country again beginning to teem with plenty. No part of the coun- 
try possesses a more intelligent, or industrious, thriving population, or is 
more noted than this for its high-toned chivalry and true hospitality. 
Lands in many localities, previous to the late war, were sold as high as 
$75 to $80 per acre; they are now worth from $5 to $50 per acre. 

The counties of Union, Henderson, .Webster, Hopkins, Muhlenburg, 
McLean, Daviess, Hancock, Ohio, Grayson, Breckinridge, and parts of 
Butler and Edmonson, are situated on the carboniferous rocks that form 
the basis of the western coal fields of Kentucky. They contain about 
3,200,000 acres of land, with a population of about 160,000. 

The soil of these counties is most varied, owing to the peculiar geo- 
logical formations. Union, Henderson, Daviess, and McLean, lying im- 
mediately upon the Green and Ohio rivers, will average as rich in soil as 
any other counties in the entire Mississippi valley, while the mixture of 
good and poor lands, to be found elsewhere, will enable a farmer to 
settle on any formation he chooses. The noted “ Yellow Banks” stem- 
ming tobacco grows everywhere in this section of Kentucky, while corn, 
wheat, oats, flax, hemp, potatoes, hay, &c., flourish as well as in any 
other part of the Ohio valley. — 
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The timber in these counties, for manufacturing purposes, staves, car- 
penter’s work, or ship-building, is superior to any other portion of the 
West, both in quality and quantity. There is no plant or cereal indig- 
enous to the north temperate zone that will not grow to perfection in 
these counties. The coal mines’and iron ores are inexhaustible, and can 
be worked as cheaply as in any other part of the world. The popula- 
tion is thrifty, industrious, and hospitable, and are fast becoming rich 
through the natural resources of the country. 

The counties of Meade, Hardin, Bullitt, Adair, Metcalfe, Green, Tay- 
lor, Larue, Hart, Marion, Nelson, and Spencer are located mostly on the 
sub-carboniferous formation, though in many places intermixed with 
other formations. They contain about 2,800,000 acres of land, with a 
population of about 150,000 persons. 

This section of the State presents a great variety of soils, some very 
rich in plant food, and others of a poorer quality. Some of these lands 
are peculiarly suited for the production of a very fine class of tobacco, 
cereals, and all kinds of fruits, nuts, and berries. The “Knobby Hills’”’ 
that pass through these counties afford excellent soil for vineyards and 
orchards, and will no doubt some day present the people of the Ohio 
valley with brands of wine equal to any in France or Germany. The 
whisky known as ‘‘Nelson County” is justly celebrated as being but 
little if any inferior to the old established, world-famed “‘ Bourbon Whis- 
kies” of the blue-grass section of Kentucky. Sheep husbandry appears 
well adapted to the soil and climate of these counties, and nowhere do 
sheep come to a higher degree of perfection, either as wool-bearers or 
for mutton. With a kind, intelligent, and hospitable population, these 
counties, owing to cheap lands and their general adaptability for the cul- 
ture of fruits, vines, the cereals, and stock, and their proximity to the city 
of Louisville and other large cities by railroad and river communication, 
afford great inducements for immigrants seeking homes in the West. 
Lands are worth from $3 to $40 per acre, according to quality, improve- 
ments, and location. 

The counties bordering on and adjacent to the Ohio river, from Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati, present a mixed soil. The general face of the coun- 
try is undulating, the hills in some places being quite abrupt but not 
mountainous, while in others the surface is nearly level. These “hilly 
knobs” are very fertile, and produce most excellent blue-grass, cereals, 
fruits, vegetables, and the finest quality of ‘“‘cutting tobacco.” Here, 
too, grapes grow to perfection, and apples flourish equal to anywhere 
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else in the State, while stock of all kinds, particularly sheep and cattle, 
thrive and obtain exceeding large growths—many sheep weighing from 
400 to 450 pounds without extra attention, and cattle weighing as much 
as in the best grass-growing counties of England. The extra facilities 
for selling the produce of these counties, either in the Louisville or Cin- 
cinnati markets, give superior advantages to the farmers not enjoyed by 
the agricultural population of the far Western States, and make the 
clear profits of the farm, the dairy, the garden, the orchard, or the vine- 
yard greatly larger than the income from a like amount of labor in any 
of the trans-Mississtppi States. Immigrants can find in many of these 
and other counties rich virgin lands, as yet uncleared of the native forest 
trees, in accessible and eligible localities, to be purchased in fee-simple, 
at from five to fifty dollars per acre, which will amply repay the invest- 
ment and labor of putting them in cultivation, and afford a home among 
a cultivated and refined people, where can be enjoyed all the comforts 
and luxuries of any European country, at probably one third of the cost 
and less than one half of the labor there required. | 

Jefferson county, in which Louisville, the metropolitan city of the 
_ State, is situated, is richer in all respects than its immediate neighbors. 
All the lands are fertile, valuable, productive, and in demand at high 
prices, not only for farms, but also for vegetable gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards. The markets furnished the owners of these lands by the 
growing city make them cheap at almost any price. 

The “ Blue Grass Region”’ proper of Kentucky consists of the follow- 
ing counties: Fayette, Bourbon, Scott, Woodford, Clark, Jessamine, 
Madison, Garrard, Mercer, Franklin, Anderson, Owen, Trimble, Carroll, 
Gallatin, Boone, Kenton, Campbell, Grant, Pendleton, Bracken, Mason, 
Robertson, Harrison, Nicholas, and parts of Montgomery, Bath, Flem- 
ing, Lewis, Oldham, Henry, Shelby, Spencer, Washington, Boyle, and 
Lincoln, all of which is located on the blue limestone or Lower Silurian 
formation. This geological formation is productive of the richest soils 
on the globe, and although these counties lie on this rock, yet they are 
not al] equally fertile, owing to some parts of the country being more 
hilly or broken than others, and also to the “‘faults”’ in the formation, 
whereby there are frequent intrusions of the Upper Silurian, with occa- 
sional strips of the Devonian, and Waverly groups of rocks, with their 
accompanying clays and soils. 

In Fayette, Woodford, Scott, Bourbon, Mason, Madison, Clark, and 
Jessamine counties are the best hemp lands to be found in the United 
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States, except some spots in other counties within this same “ Blue Grass 
Region.”’ | 

These best lands are worth from $75 to $140 per acre, the farms being 
generally from 100 to 300 acres; second-rate lands in these counties sell 
at from fifty to sixty dollars per acre; wages are from $12 to $18 per 
month for farm hands, with board, and from $1 50 to $4 00 per day for 
mechanics, according to skill and the character of work. 

The prevalent growth of timber in this region includes ash, oak, wal- 
nut, locust, maple, wild cherry, hickory, hackberry, gum, beech, poplar, 
and elm. All cereals grow most luxuriantly on the soil. Indian corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, millet, flax, hemp, vegetables, and fruits all are 
produced in most abundant crops. ‘Tobacco is cultivated on the second- 
rate lands, and in the counties bordering on the Ohio and lower Ken- 
tucky rivers, and is produced in large quantities, and of a quality superior 
to any other for “cutting leaf;” but the lands suitable for hemp produce 
tobacco of too coarse a texture. Blue-grass here reigns supreme, al- 
though clover, timothy, Hungarian grass, orchard, red top, and various 
other grasses, are grown with profit. 

Franklin, Mercer, Garrard, Shelby, Harrison, Nicholas, Boyle, Mont- 
gomery, and Lincoln are all very fine counties, containing much first- 
class lands, which are worth $100 per acre, while second-class are rated 
at from $10 to $35. The other counties, though not altogether so rich, 
have a great deal of excellent lands, and are capable of producing very 
large crops of all kinds of cereals, tobacco, and grasses. The price of 
lands vary exceedingly, from $8 to $50, according to quality, location, 
and improvements. 

The disintegration of the blue limestone and magnesian rocks and 
marls of this section of Kentucky gives a soil almost black, and so filled 
with carbonaceous plant food as to appear almost .unctious. The sub- 
soil is a clay, of deep red or yellowish hue, which, when exposed to 
the atmosphere, becomes itself good soil, and produces first-class crops, 
The beauty of this region is remarkable, whether seen in the spring and © 
summer, when carpeted with its covering of rich feathery turfs of blue 
grass, two and three feet high, in perfect meadow, even among the for- 
est groves, where it grows must luxuriantly, or in the winter, when these 
same pastures are clothed in rich yellow and green vendure that seems 
never to entirely stop growing. Water percolating through the clay and 
rocks becomes impregnated with those peculiar chemical elements that 
give the distinguishing characteristics to the ‘Bourbon Whisky,” so 
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celebrated throughout the world. The water, and also the grain raised 
on these lands, so act on the animal economy as to produce the firmest, 
hardest, and most solid bones, and the toughest and most elastic mus- 
cles, with the capacity of taking on the largest possible amount of fat. 
These causes make the ‘‘ Blue Grass Stock”’ the finest in the world, and 
give that power of endurance to the horse, and that solid flesh to the 
cattle and mutton, not to be found elsewhere. The turf registers of the 
country exhibit the fact that nearly three fourths of all the noted races, 
whether in running or trotting, in the United States, have been won by 
horses bred in this section of Kentucky. The richest and best milk, 
butter, and cheese on the continent, also come from this central section 
of the State. 

Railroads and turnpikes thread every portion of this Blue Grass sec- 
tion; so that, practically, markets are at every man’s door for all the 
varied products of his farm, his garden, his orchard, or his vineyard. 
The late David Dale Owen, the distinguished State Geologist, says in 
his report: “In presenting these chemico-agricultural results to the 
farming community of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, I cannot help 
believing that, while they form one of the most valuable contributions 
which the united labors of the geologist and chemist have ever pre- 
sented to agriculture, they must advance the science of agricultural 
chemistry, and supply hints to the agriculturist and owners of landed 


- estates of the highest practical importance, and they must, at the same 


time, impress the public generally, most forcibly, with the extraordinary 
fertility of a very large portion of the area of Kentucky, especially that 
based on the blue limestone formation, most of the soils of which w2// 
compare favorably with the richest lands on the face of the earth, and sur- 
pass, in elements of permanent fertility, the far-famed prairie lands of 
the West, except where those prairie soils are based on the same de- 
scription of highly fossiliferous limestones and marly earths and cal- 
careous clays.” 

All that part of the country lying east of the ‘Blue Grass Region,”’ 
and east of the central southern counties, is known as the hilly or moun- — 
tainous counties of Kentucky, and covers an area of about 8,000,000 of 
acres, nearly all of which is underlaid by one continuous bed of coal 
and iron ores. This is known as the Eastern Kentucky coal field, to — 
distinguish it from the Illinois coal field in the western part of the State. 
The geological formation of this section embraces sandstone, shale, iron- 
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stone, millstone grit, freestone, conglomerates, limestone, marble, &c., 
from which are derived soils by no means unproductive, if properly and 
skillfully treated. | 

The cereals, flax, tobacco, grapes, fruits, and all kinds of vegetables, 
erow well wherever the land is not too hilly or abrupt for cultivation. 
The timber of these counties is practically inexhaustible, and consists 
of every variety known in the North American forests. Mineral springs 
here abound of excellent quality, and also coal oil wells in many locali- 
ties, producing the best grades of lubricating and burning oils and 
bitumen tar. The climate and healthfulness of these mountain counties 
cannot be excelled, while the scenery, in many places, is equal to any in 
Europe. Sheep husbandry can nowhere be followed with greater suc- 
cess than in this part of Kentucky, where the native grasses, and blue- 
grass on the ridge lands, afford a perpetual pasture for all kinds of stock. 
Wild fruits, nuts, grapes, game, and fish everywhere abound, and give 
employment for those seeking amusements in hunting and fishing, as 
well as the most delicate of food to the inhabitants. 

The immense beds of iron ores and coal will make this region, within 
a few years, the best mining district in the west, and cause new indus- 
tries to be opened up, which will enrich all who have the enterprise and 
capital to engage in mining and manufacturing ventures. 

Immigrants from the hill countries of Europe will find here homes 
suited to their fancy, with lands susceptible of producing large crops by 
_ skillful cultivation, and capable of supplying food, clothing, and all luxu- 
ries to his family, with less than half the labor required in his fatherland. 
This country is developing steadily, and at no very distant day must be 
one of the most delightful mountain sections for residences and health 
in the United States. The people are kind, intelligent, hospitable, and 
anxious to have the resources of the country developed as fast as capital 
and skilled labor can be brought into the State. 

Grapes flourish here as well as they do in the mountainous countries 
of Switzerland, France, Spain, or Germany, and wine-making might be. 
as cheaply conducted on these highly fertile calcareous limestone soils as 
on any other part of the earth. The warm climate, too, imparts to the 
grape a richness that is rarely met with even in the south of France. 
No portion of the United States presents cheaper lands, with such favor- 
able surrounding, than does this mountain section of Kentucky. 
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It seems strange to say that a State, endowed by nature with such 
immense agricultural resources as Kentucky, should at the same time be 
one of the most advantageously located for mechanical and manufactur- 
ing trades of any other equal-sized territory on the globe. Yet such is 
the fact, as the statistics of the raw materials, climate, cheap fuel, water- 
power, and centrality of position ‘will show. Situated midway between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the northern lakes, and also between the eastern 
and western ranges of the North American mountains, Louisville, the 
largest city in the State, becomes the focal point of the great Mississippi 
Valley. Here, by easy water communication and railroad facilities, can 
be concentrated the cheapest iron, coal, hard timber, as well as cabinet 
timber, potter’s clay, kaolin, fire-clay, marble, lithographic stone, fine- 
grain building stone, cement, glass sand, marl, and fluor-spar to be 
found on the continent. 

There is scarcely a spot favorably situated in the State that has not, 
most convenient and surrrounding it, all kinds of workable timber, iron, 
and coal, the greatest variety of earths and sands, besides inexhaustible 
supplies of every class of agricultural products and raw material, such 
as corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, hemp, wool, cotton, tobacco, 
sorghum, hides, tan-bark, high wines, alcohol, honey, grapes, fruits, ber- 
ries, nuts, and medicinal plants. In addition to these things, the climate 
is such as never to stop machinery, either through the debilitating effect 
of the summer’s heat or the excessive cold of winter. 

The articles of food for operatives and their families, whether in 
breadstuffs, vegetables, fruits, fish, or meats, can be supplied here 
cheaper by fifty per cent. than in any part of Europe, and of better 
quality; for this State is the central location of good beef, good pork, 
good mutton, good butter, good milk, good cheese, good poultry, good 
. wheat, good barley, good corn, good garden vegetables, and good fruit. 

In water-power Kentucky excels any other State in the North Amer- 
ican Union, when we take into consideration the freedom from winter 
freezes. The people of this State have always been mainly an agricul- 
tural community, as is shown by the production of the staple crops 
grown on her soil. The Auditor’s Report for 1876 shows the following 
productions for that year of some of our staple crops, which is fe.’ 
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below the real amount, viz: Tobacco, 156,136,910 pounds; corn (maize), 
68,944,114 bushels; wheat, 5,031,469 bushels; hemp, 14,923,519 pounds; 
hay, 122,696 tons; barley, 148,004 bushels; all of which is available at 
home for manufacturing purposes, besides the large stocks of the same 
and other articles received from neighboring States. 

The variety of new manufacturing industries, springing up all over 
the State since the close of the late civil war, is unprecedented, even in 
the American States, and yet they form but a tithe of what is needed to 
supply the increasing wants of our own people and our neighbors. 

What we most need is more skilled laborers and more capital to de- 
velop the resources of the mineral, coal, timber, agricultural and manufac- 
turing wealth; and when this is acquired, the centre of the machinery 
labor of the American nation will be in the State of Kentucky. 

At the late Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia there was exhib- 
ited by Kentucky nothing from her factories. A collection of minerals, 
ores, specimens of coals, &c., were nearly all that were put on exhibi- 
tion; yet these were sufficient to show how immense were our facilities 
for furnishing the raw material for manufacturing all kinds of goods and - 
wares when the necessary capital and labor were once introduced inte 
the State. 

Our Geological Survey has established the fact that Kentucky, for 
factory purposes, has more coal, iron, and timber than Pennsylvania or 
any other State of the Union, and more of each than England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland combined, or any one of the central countries 
of Europe. 

With these resources, it is impossible to tell what will be the extent of 
the mechanical and manufacturing interests that will be developed within 
the next century, or how these developments will influence the future of 
the country. 

We will mention in this connection, because it will hereafter have a 
great bearing on the iron manufactories in the United States, the pe- 
culiar qualities of what is known as “Block Coal,” which is found in 
quantities practically inexhaustible, within fifty to eighty miles of Louis- 
ville, on the Indiana side of the river, and which, no doubt, also exists in 
even greater quantities in Kentucky, as it is found in an extension of the 
same great coal field that crops out so richly in the counties bordering 
on the Ohio river below Louisville. 3 

This “‘ Block Coal” is pronounced by ironmasters equal to the best in 
the world for iron-smelting, and all.other purposes of iron and steel man- 
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ufacture, and none of it superior to that which is situated within fifty 
miles of the Falls of the Ohio, immediately along the line of the “ Lou- 
isville and St. Louis Air-line Railway,” from which mines this coal is 
now supplied to almost every'iron furnace in Indiana, and also to the 
Bessemer Stee! Works at Cleveland, Ohio, at Chicago, and at St. Louis, 
as well as to the iron manufactories of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, New 
Albany, and Louisville. 

Prof. De Lafontaine, the eminent Swiss Geologist, pronounces the 
“‘Block Coal” of this coal field the best in America, and equal, in every 
respect, to the best Welsh coal. Prof. Foster, the State Geologist, says: 
“To the purity of splint it unites all the softness and combustibility of 
wood; and the effect produced by it in the blast furnace, either as to the 
quality or quantity of the iron, far exceeds anything known in the man- 
ufacture of that metal with charcoal.” 

Prof. Cox, the State Geologist, pronounces the ‘‘ Block Coal”’ of this 
field “the best mineral fuel yet known in the world for the manufacture 
of pig metal, bar iron, or steel.” 

This ‘“‘ Block Coal” can be used cheaper in Louisville than anthracite 
can in Philadelphia; is freer of sulphur and phosphoric acid, more dele- 
terious to iron-making, than even charcoal itself. From this and other 
sources, along her various lines of railway and river routes, Louisville can 
be supplied with cheaper fuel for factory purposes than any other large 
city in America, while the inexhaustible beds of iron ores, in various 
parts of the State, are so convenient to her that she will in the future, as 
she is doing at the present time, be able to manufacture and supply both 
iron and steel cheaper, and equal in quality, to any made on the conti- 
nent; and this is why the best iron is now made in Louisville, and can 
be had cheaper than _in any other American city for making locomo- 
tives and steamboat boilers, bridges, car-wheels, and all classes of work 
requiring the toughest metal. 

What is here said of the iron factory business may be said also, as far 
as the same is applicable, of cotton and wool factories, glass factories, 
edge-tool factories, tanneries, and all classes of machinery works. 

The mechanic trades and unions exist in all our larger cities as they do 
elsewhere; but so great is the demand for this class of laborers, and so 
remunerative are the wages paid them, and so cheap are the rents and 
provisions, that we are never bothered about strikes and mobs, as is the 
case in many of the older countries at the north and in Europe. 

Perhaps no country on earth is more blest than Kentucky in having 
mechanics and laboring men who own their residences, and have their 
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own homes unencumbered with rent debt. This is a notable feature in 
Louisville, Covington, Newport, Lexington, Paducah, and elsewhere, and 
has been the subject of frequent and gratifying reference. It speaks 
more favorably of this country as a desirable location and home for 
industrious, frugal, and thrifty mechanics and laborers than any thing that 
can be written in its praise. Ample room is here for machine-shops of 
all kinds, and a superabundance of the best, the richest, and the cheapest | 
of food for the mechanic and laborer who may occupy them, with good 
water, and a most salubrious climate everywhere to be found. More 
than this cannot be said of any other country, and less would not be 
doing justice to the great manufacturing resources of Kentucky. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


The territory that now forms the State of Kentucky one hundred 
years ago was an unbroken wilderness, uninhabited except by wild 
beasts and savage Indians. This was the favorite hunting-ground and 
general battle-field, where met in deadly strife the tribes of the North- 
west and the numerous nations of the South. The wild war-whoop and 
the painted warriors were heard and seen among the heavy forests and 
beautiful savannahs where now are the happy homes of an independent 
yeomanry. 

These Indian savages, by mutual consent, had probably for centuries 
designated all that country lying between the Ohio on the north and 
the Tennessee river on the south to be one grand park, wherein might 
roam at will the buffalo, the elk, the deer, the bear, the turkey, the 
grouse, and every other species of game, in immense droves or flocks, | 
increasing without limit, in a land the richest on the continent in native 
grasses, fruits, and berries, and with a climate so genial and mild in 
winter as not to cause them to emigrate South, and so cool in summer 
as not to require them to go North. 

From this park all the adjacent tribes procured yearly their winter 
food, and often most sanguinary and deadly conflicts ensued in case one 
party intruded upon the hunting-grounds of another, and was overtaken 
in their poaching expeditions. 
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_ When the white races attempted to occupy these lands, all the neigh- 
boring tribes joined in one common cause in attempting to expel, from 
their beautiful hunting-ground, the common enemy. This produced 
terrible deeds of bloodshed and slaughter in the early settlement of the 
country, and caused many brave and fearless pioneers to lose their lives 

in defense of their new-made homes and in the protection of their fam- 
ilies. But these days of trouble have long since passed away; the In- 
dian tribes that formerly made this their hunting-ground have melted 
away before the advancing civilization and unparalleled energy of the 
nineteenth century, and the remnant of the proud and stubborn sav- 
ages, once so fierce and powerful on the war-path, and so dreaded by 
the early settlers, has been pushed west to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. The mighty forests, too, have fallen, and the beautiful 
savannahs have been changed, and in their places are now to be found 
prosperous villages, flourishing towns, well-built cities, and cultivated 
farms, bearing an abundance of the fruits, the grains, and riches of hon- 
est labor. 

The wilderness indeed now blossoms as the rose, and the hum of 
machinery and busy notes of enterprise and industry ring out from 
thousands of manufacturing and mechanical establishments. ‘The In- 
dian trail and the buffalo paths have given place to the iron-bound rail- 
roads, whereon the locomotive, with its long train of. cars, sweeps with 
lightning speed to ready markets with the bountiful productions of our 
fertile State. 

On that portion of this grand park lying within the limits of Ken- 
tucky now dwell not less than a million and a half of free people, living’ 
under a democratic State government, one of the most liberal known in 
history, where every citizen, without respect to parentage, color, or con- 
dition, bears an equal part in making the laws, and receives the same 
protection from them in his life, liberty, and property, and where the 
school-house, filled with happy children, can be found in every neighbor- 
hood. 

Kentucky has a Treasury overflowing with money, and no State debt 
continually pressing for payment; pays interest on no vast amount of 
borrowed capital, like many of her sister States; yet she collects less 
taxes pro rata from her citizens than any country, among the civilized 
communities of man, wherewith to pay the annual expenses of her gov- 
ernment. 

The entire State tax is but forty cents on the one hundred dollars’ 
worth of property, of which amount twenty-five cents on the hundred 
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dollars, or largely over one half, go to the public school fund, in order to 
educate the children of the State, and the other fifteen cents on the one 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, estimated at a very low rate, go to 
pay the running expenses of the State in its public capacity. 

With the State, the general education of her children is a subject of 


paramount importance. Her system of public schools now in operation — 


supplies to the children of the Commonwealth over six years of age 
nearly six thousand teachers, and with about two millions of dollars’ 
worth of school-houses, thus affording to every child in the State, white 
or black, whose parents will accept of the advantages, a chance to obtain 
a good common school education. 

This system of education is entirely free of any religious sectarianism» 
either in regard to teachers or text-books, and by law must so remain, 
without regard to the religious views or sectarian prejudices of parents 
or guardians. 

Besides the common schools, all the cities and larger towns, as well as 
many of the smaller villages and country neighborhoods, have school 
systems of their own, by which the children within their limits can be 
educated free, or by the joint application of the State and local funds. 
The cities (Louisville and Henderson, for instance), in addition to their 
common schools, have also a grade of ‘‘high schools,” in which the lan- 
guages and the higher branches of literature and science are taught to 
students who have successfully passed through the primary departments. 

There is a State ‘‘ Agricultural and Mechanical College” at Lexington, 
_ endowed by the Commonwealth, to which each county can send, free of 
tuition, three times as many students as she has members in the legisla- 
tive body of the State. At this institution are taught, in addition to the 
seneral ‘routine of classical literature and common school studies, mathe- 
matics, the ancient and modern languages, military drill according to the 
tactics used by the United States army, and also the application of 
science to agriculture and mechanical pursuits. 


There are in the State some ten to twelve other male universities and — 


colleges, all managed by highly educated and scientific faculties, and 
well patronized by highly advanced intellectual students. Several of 
these institutions have military drill after the manner of the National 
Military Academy at West Point. There are also between ninety and 
one hundred male and female academies, high schools, seminaries, and 
select schools, of superior rank, in the different counties of the State, 
besides numerous private schools, all well patronized by citizens of Ken- 
tucky and other States. 
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There are separate State institutions, supported entirely by the Com- 
monwealth, for the education of the deaf, the dumb, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded children, in elegant public buildings, and convenient to 
all of her citizens who are so unfortunate as to have children thus 
afflicted. 

The poor and unfortunate lunatics and idiots of the State are taken 
care of and provided with comfortable homes and medical attention at 
the three large, elegantly built, and well provided ‘“ Lunatic Asylums”’ 
that now adorn our good old Commonwealth. These asylums are among 
the largest, and are said, by competent experts, to be the best arranged 
and appointed, and the most skillfully managed, of any similar institu- 
tions in the world. ‘The State pays the entire charges of all the patients, 
including traveling expenses and clothing. ; 

While Kentucky possesses all these facilities for good schools at 
which to educate her children, and asylums in which to take care of 
the unfortunate of her people, she is well provided with churches and 
with benevolent and social societies, embracing among their number 
nearly every order known in America or Europe. 

The people of the entire State are distinguished for their intelligence, 
generous hospitality, genial social characteristics, and chivalrous bear- 
ing. ‘There is no caste here, founded on long lists of ancestral names, 
on religion, on politics, or on wealth, and nothing of that haughty aris- 
tocracy arising from these causes. Men and women are not ostracised 
from society because they may happen to be poor, but are admitted 
upon their real merits in mental, moral, and social culture, without re- 
gard to worldly position or possessions. Among our foreign-born pop- 
ulation, or those whose parents, one or both, were foreign-born, there 
remain all those generous characteristics and social customs of the 
fatherland that were wont to be practiced in the ‘‘old country,” and 
these make immigrants of the same nationality feel at home immediately 
upon coming among us. 

The native-born citizens of other sister States, as well as people from 
foreign lands who come here, will be pleased with the educational facili- 
ties of our State, and will find all the advantages of the most refined 
society, and will receive a cordial welcome from all native-born Ken- 
tuckians. 
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The rich virgin soil of Kentucky naturally caused the first settlers 
to become agriculturists, and to concentrate their energies in developing 
the farms, whereon could be produced everything needed, either for 
food or clothing. Domestic economy had early taught every family 
to become the home manufacturers of. articles made from the native 
products—wool, cotton, hemp, flax, corn, wheat, barley, oats, &c.— 
so that from the very beginning of the settlement of the country we 


find the ‘domestic arts 
people. 


in active operation to supply the wants of the 


This created an independence among the citizens that prevented them 
from congregating in towns and cities, or engaging in. such trades or 
pursuits as would require them to live in compact communities; there- 
fore, we find that few large metropolitan centres have grown up in the 
State, although no country ever. offered greater facilities for a large 
manufacturing population or better employment for concentrated capital. 

There are within the State some dozen or more cities containing a 
population from four thousand and upwards, besides hundreds of towns 
and villages with a less number of inhabitants. A brief synopsis, de- 
scriptive of the localities and peculiar advantages of a few of these larger 
places, may not be uninteresting. 

Louisville, the chief metropolitan city of the State, is situated in Jef- 
ferson county, at the Falls of the Ohio river, four hundred miles from its 
mouth, and is without doubt the most beautifully located city in the 
Western States. It now contains about 160,000 people, and is fast in- 
creasing both in wealth and population. This city is remarkable for its 
healthfulness, as is evidenced by the reports of the National Medical 
Association of the United States, wherein it appears that, in nine years | 
out of twelve, she exhibited the least mortality, in proportion to popula- 
tion, of any city in the world. This can be readily accounted for on 
account of the naturally temperate climate, pure air, fine water, ample 
supply of fresh, well-developed vegetables, good healthy meats, rich milk 
and butter, well-matured cereals, and the thorough system of drainage. 
The population are mostly of the native Kentucky and Virginia stock, 
largely intermixed with the German, English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch, 
French, and Swedes. So numerous has the German element become 
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within the city and its suburbs, that it is found necessary to have the 
German language taught in all the public schools. 

Water-power.—The immense water-power at the “ Falls of the Ohio,” 
where that large and beautiful river flows over the ancient coral beds of 
the Upper Silurian Group, if properly utilized, can be made to drive five 
times as much machinery as is now active in the city of Manchester, 
England. This can be done either by making a canal from above the 
city, thence running south beyond the southern limits, and emptying 
again into the bed of the Ohio below the citv, or probably at less ex- 
pense, though not so effective, entirely within the corporation limits, by 
using the present canal and branching it so as to empty the water below 


_ Portland. Besides this immense water-power, now almost entirely 


unused at Louisville, the coal fields of Kentucky and Indiana lie so 
convenient that the best manufacturing fuel can be delivered at her door 
as cheaply as the same can be done at Manchester, London, Paris, or 
any other place on the continent of Europe. 

Being at the centre of the tobacco region, she has already become the 
largest tobacco market in the world. Her iron interest will, within a_ 
few years, beas great as any other city of her size in the country. She is 
now producing bar iron of the finest quality, and at a cheaper rate than 
any other place in the Union. The same may be said in regard to other 
industries and factories, such as tanneries, cotton and wool factories, shoe 
factories, glass factories, and all classes of agricultural implements and 
furniture, as well as steamboat and ship-building. She even now em- 
ploys several thousand persons in her various manufacturing industries. 
The commerce of the city is over $100,000,000 per year, and rapidly 
increasing, besides the immense amounts shipped through her to other 
ports. . 

Her public free schools, medical, law, and academic colleges, libraries, 
water-works, gas-works, public buildings, theatres, churches, and elee- 
mosynary institutions are equal to any in the United States, propor- 
tioned to the wants of her people. 

The society is first-class in every particular—genial, social, hospitable, 
educated, and refined, there being no caste recognized except that be- 
longing to true intellectual merit. There is no industry, consistent with 
the welfare of a large city, that may not be exercised here both with 
honor, advantage, and profit. 

The slightest glance at the map of the United States will at once show 
that nature has indicated three triangular points, where large manufac- 
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turing and commercial cities are bound to arise and control the destinies 
of the great Mississippi valley. These are St. Louis, Missouri, Chicago, 
Illinois, and Louisville, Kentucky, of which the latter place has greatly 
the advantage over the other two in climate, the richness of the adjacent 
country, raw materials for factories, water-power, and cheap fuel. Here 
there is never trouble interfering with the running of machinery, on 
account of the incompatibility of climate, in summer or winter. Large 
capitalists, either of our sister States or Europe, seeking places for the 
establishment of paying enterprises, should never overlook the great 
advantages presented by the city at the “Falls of the Ohio.” 

The next city in population is Covington, situated on the Ohio river, 
in Kenton county, immediately opposite to Cincinnati; and next to 
Covington is Newport, situated in Campbell county, also opposite to 
Cincinnati, and separated from Covington by the Licking river. The 
former contains about 30,000 and the latter about 20,000 people, and 
each are in fact almost a part of the great city of Cincinnati, although 
located in a different State. 

Whatever can be said of Cincinnati as a great commercial centre, can 
with equal truth be said of both Covington and Newport, with this addi- 
tion, that either of the latter cities has a finer location and better adja- 
cent country than Cincinnati, and the two combined will, no doubt, at 
some time in the great future, equal if not surpass Cincinnati in wealth, 
population, and importance. 

Like all other Kentucky cities, these are peculiarly well located for 
manufacturing industries, both on account of cheap fuel, and the prox- 
imity of all kinds of raw material. Their railroad facilities, of course, 
are the same as those of Cincinnati, to which they are connected by two 
most elegant bridges, besides numerous ferries. 

Hundred of factories of all kinds are springing up every year both 
in Covington and Newport, supplying millions of dollars’ worth of vari- 
ous kinds of goods and wares, which are sold in Cincinnati. The small 


space of territory between the Ohio river and the hill, on which Cincin- - _ 


nati is built, has now become very crowded with houses, so that the 
redundant population will naturally seek better and cheaper homes on 
the opposite side of the river. This insures, to each of these suburban 
places, a population sufficient to make them more desirable localities for 
either factories or residences than Cincinnati itself; accordingly, we find 
much of the Cincinnati immigration is now locating, and in the future 
will wisely locate, in these beautiful and healthful Kentucky cities. 
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Lexington, an elegant city of about 20,000 inhabitants, in Fayette 
county, stands in a central garden spot of Kentucky, about the middle 
of the “ Blue Grass Region.” Possibly no other place of the same size 
can be found in any country where all the necessaries and luxuries of 
life can be had with less labor. Here are concentrated the finest stock, 
and the best pedigrees of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry, that 
can be found on the continent; here, and in the counties adjacent, is 
made that most noted whisky, known throughout the world as “Old 
Bourbon ;”’ here are the largest hemp factories and some of the best 
mills in the State, and various small factories of other articles used by 
the people of Kentucky and the Southern States. The climate, water, 
and healthiness of Lexington cannot be surpassed, and her public 
schools, academies, and colleges are equal to any in the western States, 
Turnpikes radiate in every direction, and three distinct railroads pass 
through the city, going north, east, south, and west, while several others 
are in contemplation. 

The lands around Lexington are higher in price, and probably richer 
and more productive, than in almost any other portion of the United 
States. She has been styled the ‘‘ Athens of Kentucky,” and rightfully 
deserves the name of the ‘“‘garden spot of the West.” 

Paducah, ‘‘the growing city of Southwestern Kentucky,’ is most 
beautifully situated on the Ohio, immediately below the mouth of the 
Tennessee river, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. She is the 
county seat of McCracken county, and is most advantageously located 
to become a large commercial and manufacturing city. Iron, coal, lead 
ores, flour-spar, and the best of building rock, glass-sand, fire-clay, and 
potter’s earth are mined in her immediate neighborhood, while timber, 
cotton, tobacco, flax, grain, and all kinds of raw materials, are produced 
in endless supply in all the adjacent counties of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Illinois. 

Being the largest city between Louisville and Memphis on the east 
side of Ohio and Mississippi rivers, she naturally attracts the commerce 
of a large belt of country from three different States, and by the aid of 
her never-failing river navigation and railroad connection, is enabled to 
contend with St. Louis and other northwestern cities for the trade of the 
Southern States. Already several mills and factories are in successful 
Operation, and others in contemplation, the local advantages being such 
that time, skilled labor, and capital alone are wanting to make this the 
manufacturing centre on the lower Ohio river. Immigrants from the 
North or Europe to this place would find good free common and high 
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schools, fine churches and public buildings, a hospitable and generous 
people, a climate unsurpassed, and every kind of food and worldly com- 
forts, as cheaply to be obtained as elsewhere in the western States. 

Frankfort, the Capital of the State, and the county seat of Franklin 
county, is situated in a beautiful cove on the banks of the Kentucky 
river, immediately on the line of railroad from Louisville to Lexington, 
65 miles from the former and 28 miles from the latter place. The popu- 
lation, of nearly seven thousand, is remarkably energetic, industrious, 
and thrifty; nowhere on the globe can be found, in a city of the same 
size, a more intelligent, kind, and hospitable people, better public and 
private schools, finer churches, or relatively more wealth. There are 
also good water-works and gas-works, and several mills, factories, and 
distilleries, in which are manufactured goods, wares, and liquors equal to 
any similar productions made in the State. 

The Kentucky river is navigable the entire year by steamboats, and 
the railroad trains are coming and going at all hours of the day. 

The State House and other public buildings are beautifully located on 
the central square of the city, and make quite a handsome appearance, 
and although they may not look altogether so massive, grand, and im- 
posing as the State Houses and public buildings of our National Capital, 
or some of our sister States, yet they form an elegant and beautiful pic- 
ture, and every Kentuckian, as he looks on them, can say: “ Here is the 
Capital of onE free and independent State, at least, with a Treasury con- 
taining millions for the benefit of her people and her common schools, 
but that ozves not one cent to the capitalists of New York, London, Paris, 
or Frankfort-on-the-Main.”’ 

The officers of the State government are by law required to live at 
the Capital, and to transact all their public business at this point. The 
Supreme Court of the State also holds its sessions at Frankfort, which 
frequently concentrates at this point the best legal talent of the State. 

The scenery in the immediate neighborhood is grand and beautiful, 
and every comfort needed by man is here to be had at the cheapest. 
rate. Nature has truly done much to make this a most desirable spot 
for those seeking a home or business where capital can be employed to 
advantage in almost any kind of mechanical or manufacturing indus- 
try. | 

Maysville stands on the south bank of the Ohio river, at the mouth 
of Limestone creek, about sixty-one miles above Cincinnati; is the 
county seat of Mason county, and contains a population of about six 
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thousand; situated on an elevated plateau, above all high-water marks. 
This is one of the most elegant and noted cities in Kentucky, from its 
having been the first place settled in Northern Kentucky, and the birth- 
place and home of many of the most distinguished men in the history of 
the State. 

There are several factories and mills now in successful operation, pro- 
ducing large quantities of goods, wares, and agricultural implements, 
which find ready sale at home and in Cincinnati. The public and pri- 
_ vate schools are unsurpassed, and the churches and public buildings 
excellent in design and finish. 

The people of Maysville are truly Kentuckian in hospitality, intelli- 
gence, and thriftiness, and nowhere is true worth and intellectual superi- 
ority more cherished than in this “ Athens of Northern Kentucky.” As 
a manufacturing and commercial centre, Maysville has all the requisites, 
except an abundance of capital and skilled labor. Coal, iron ore, hard 
timber, tobacco, grain, flax, wool, hemp, and the finest clay and stone, 
are within easy reach, and only await the enterprise of a healthy immi- 
gration to make this one of the most populous and flourishing commer- 
cial and manufacturing cities on the Ohio river. 

Bowling Green is most beautifully located on Barren river, in Warren 
county, in the central southern portion of the State, and contains a pop- 
ulation of six thousand people. Here nature has been lavish in com- 
bining many advantages for a large city. Every kind of raw material 
and product of the farm can be centred here as cheaply as at any other 
point in the west. Cotton, wool, flax, hemp, tobacco, coal oil, coal, iron 
ore, all kinds of timber, fine stone, fire-clays, lithographic and marble 
quarries, are profusely plentiful around Bowling Green as a centre, while 
the facilities of water carriage and railroads, reaching to all parts of the 
South and West, are uninterrupted throughout the year. Like other 
Kentucky cities, surrounded by rich agricultural districts, she is just 
beginning to develop a few of the many resources at her command. 
Already there are several mills, factories, distilleries, and machine-shops 
actively at work; but these are not a tenth part of what are needed to 
supply the immense trade she might concentrate from all the vast agri- 
cultural areas lying south and west along the lines of her railroads and 
navigable rivers. An infusion of northern or foreign capital and enter-. 
prise could here be made to produce most wonderful results in any class 
of factory business, while wealth would fill the coffers of the skilled 
laborer and mechanic. The people are intelligent, hospitable, and 
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refined; the public buildings are very superior, the churches large and 
commodious, the public and private schools excellent; good water-works, 
and a healthfulness of location equal to any in the State. 

Henderson, a city of some five thousand inhabitants, situated in the 
county of the same name, on the Ohio, about midway between Louis- 
ville and its mouth, has one of the most eligible sites to be found along 
the banks of this queenly river. Its business, compared with its size, is 
exceedingly large, owing to the immense amount of tobacco that con- 
centrates at this point. From here and Owensboro are shipped a major- ° 
ity of the strips sold in the English markets. The people are mostly. 
native Kentuckians, and remarkably hospitable, intelligent, and enter- 
prising; the public free schools are probably the best of any similar- 
sized city in the Western States, and are supported with more pride by 
the citizens; the public buildings and churches are large and well-built, 
and everything about the city shows a spirit of thrifty progress towards 
wealth and population. The manufactories and stemmeries of tobacco 
are very numerous and well-conducted, giving employment to a large 
number of laborers and several millions of dollars of capital; other me- 
chanical and manufacturing and milling establishments are being built, 
and several are now in active operation. 

Iron ores, coal, the best of timber, fire-clay, potter’s clay, excellent 
stone, besides every kind of agricultural product, are conveniently to be 
had; in fact, the city itself is located over a coal field of not less than an 
average combined thickness of some 35 feet or more. 

River navigation and railroad facilities for freight and travel, uninflu- 
enced by cold or heat, connect Henderson with every part of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and afford her the means, if properly utilized, in connection 
with her other advantages, of becoming one of the cheapest manufactur- 
ing cities in America. 

Owensboro, situated on the Ohio river, 150 miles below Louisville, on 
a level plain, in one of the richest sections in Kentucky, contains about 
five thousand people. It is nearly in the centre of the great “ Illinois 
coal field,’ and is surrounded by every advantage needed to build up 
and support a large commercial and manufacturing city. 

Daviess county, of which Owensboro is the county seat, is one of the 
richest, most productive, and best timbered counties in the State, and 
produces as much tobacco as any other county in the United States, 
with half a dozen exceptions. 

Of course this makes Owensboro a large tobacco centre, and employs 
her population extensively in manufacturing, stemming, and shipping 
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this staple; other industries, however, have not been neglected, but 
are springing up and flourishing in this growing, enterprising city; 
manufactories of various kinds are coming into active operation, and 
capitalists, influenced by the many natural facilities of the location, are 
beginning to invest in numerous mechanical and manufacturing employ- 
ments, all of which will make bountiful returns, no doubt, on the invest- 
ments. 

The population are well educated, generous, and hospitable, and are 
endowed with a spirit of progressive energy. The public buildings are 
large and substantially built, the churches numerous and elegant, while 
the schools, public and private; are first-class in all their arrangements. 

With labor and capital to develop the natural resources of the adja- 
cent counties, and to establish new branches of industry within her 
limits, nothing could prevent Owensboro from being, what nature has 
destined her, one of the most populous, thriving, and energetic commer- 
cial and manufacturing cities on the Ohio river. Nowhere can the 
seekers for new and profitable homes be better suited than in this enter- 
prising place. 

Hopkinsville, a city of about five thousand population, is located on 
the waters of Little river, in the county of Christian, about the centre of 
the sub-carboniferous formation, in one of the richest sections of the 
State, and in the centre of the largest wheat-growing county in the 
State, and the largest tobacco-raising county in the world. Her popula- 
tion is nearly all of the native Kentucky, Virginia, or North Carolina 
stock, and are noted for their chivalry, intelligence, hospitality, and in- 
dustry. One of the best tobacco markets in the West is located at this 
point, where from ten to twelve thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and that 
the best shipping leaf on the continent, known as the ‘“ Hopkinsville 
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Shippers,” ‘African Shippers,’ or ‘“ Mexican Bailers,” are sold yearly 
on the *‘ Breaks.”” These sales are all made at auction, the buyers (who 
are from all parts of the United States and Europe) bidding on the 
samples drawn from the hogsheads by sworn public inspectors, as is 
done at Louisville, Kentucky, and at Richmond, Virginia, can see, before 
they buy, every package uncased and stripped. There are many stem- 
meries and factories of this important staple, besides several mills, 
machine shops, factories of carriages, plows, agricultural implements, 
wood-work, and various other mechanical industries. 

The schools, both private and public, are first-class, consisting, besides 
those teaching the common branches, of several academies and high 
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schools for both males and females. The public buildings and churches 
are large and elegantly built, and near the city is the Second Kentucky 
Lunatic Asylum, which is said, by competent experts, to be the most 
complete, well-arranged, and successfully managed institution of the 
kind in the world. The railroad passing north and south through this 
place connects it directly with the entire southern country, and all the 
principal cities of the northern States. 

The proximity to the western coal fields (to which her system of rail- 
roads reaches at less than twenty miles), and the fine timber of Christian 
and the adjacent counties, together with the vast iron ore deposits of 
the sub-carboniferous group lying near her, in addition to the tobacco, 
cotton, wool, wheat, and other agricultural products at her very door, 
make Hopkinsville one of the most advantageously located places for 
manufacturing enterprises in the Western States, and will no doubt, in 
‘the near future, cause her to rank among the commercial and manufac- 
turing centres of the Union. What she now lacks is more capital and 
skilled laborers in order to develop her natural resources. Capitalists 
and immigration, seeking good and pleasant homes, and profitable points 
for business, would do well to settle here. 

Kentucky has scores of other cities and towns, numbering from four 
thousand population and downward, which are destined in the future to 
become places of great wealth, commercial and manufacturing impor- 
tance, and population, which we would like to describe specifically did 
our space permit; but these, for the present, we must pass over, with the 
remark that, before fifteen more years pass, several of them will become 
so large in population as to astonish immigrants who might locate in 
them now. 
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Under this head we include particularly horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
oats, hogs, and poultry. 

Kentucky seems destined by nature as the place where live stock of 
all kinds might arrive at the highest perfectability on our globe. Long 
before the white races had discovered this continent, the aboriginal 
Indians, by common consent, appropriated the State of Kentucky and 
a part of Tennessee to be a grand central pastoral park, in which all 
animals fit for food could graze, fatten, and multiply without limit, in 
order to supply the wants of the numerous tribes surrounding it with 
food for winter. The native grasses grew here as they did nowhere else 
on the continent, and the numerous rivers, creeks, and springs, here 
afforded the most ample supply of good, fresh, wholesome water at all 
seasons of the year, not freezing up in winter or drying out in Summer. 

The native forests here produced acorns, nuts, wild plums, cherries, 
grapes, persimmons, papaws, haws, and all kinds of small fruits, ber- 
ries, and grass-nuts, in almost countless varieties and profusion. 

The climate was mild and salubrious, and the scenery grand and 
beautiful. Wild herbage and lovely flowers bedecked the hills and 
valleys in summer, and the evergreen cane, blue-grass, and native wild 
rye and oats, gave an abundance of provender in winter. Truly this 
Heavened-favored spot was the “Garden of Eden”? for all kinds of ani- 
mal life to concentrate and flourish in its native perfection. Accord- 
ingly, we find among the remnant of prehistoric animal fossils the 
largest mammoth bones in the world at Blue Lick Springs and other 
places, and the bones of the elephant and mastodon in size such as is 
nowhere else to be found. We also find here the largést skeletons of 
the bison, the buffalo, the elk, the deer, the wild ox, the antelope, the 
bear, and other quadrupeds which seem to have disappeared before the 
country was inhabited by the aboriginal savages. But like causes always 
produce like effects, and the salubrious climate, succulent grasses, and 
native nuts, fruits, and berries that caused the super-excellence of these 
prehistoric animals, continue to stimulate their present domesticated 
representatives into the most perfect specimens of their kinds on the 
globe. 
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When the first settlers came to the State from Virginia and North 
Carolina, and brought with them their horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
poultry, they soon discovered that they had come to an Eden for live 
stock—that here the horse, the cow, the sheep, the hog, the turkey, the 
duck, the chicken, and other mammals and poultry, thrived and flourished 
as they had never known them to do elsewhere. This suggested the 
idea of improving the breeds brought with them over the Allegheny 
mountains by the laws of selection and adaptability. 

The Conestoga stock of horses of Pennsylvania and Virginia were in 
a few generations changed to the hardy, tough, active stock of Ken- 
tucky. Soon importations of the best breeds of Arabian and English 
horses, and Spanish and Moorish jacks and jennets, were introduced, 
which clearly showed their superiority, when crossed with our improved 
natives, to the stock of the older States. 

' The trials on the turf and the road exhibited the fact that there was 
something in the food and the water of the “Blue Grass Regions of 
Kentucky” that gave hardness of bone, fineness of hair, toughness of 
muscle, and power of lungs, which was not possessed either by the 
horses or mules of other States. The turf registers began, in the sec- 
ond quarter of this century, to record a majority of races and the best 
time to Kentucky horses; and now, after a continuous record of about 
fifty years, Kentucky stands pre-eminent as the acknowledged centre 
from whence comes the finest and fleetest racers on the American conti- 
nent, and the best natural blood next to Arabia in the world. 

The Kentucky mules also have become equally famous with her 
horses, and known throughout the entire Union for their great excel- 
lence in size, cleanness of limbs, toughness of muscle, power of bodily 
strength, and endurance of fatigue. 

As it is with horses and mules, so has it been with cattle, only more 
marked. The ‘‘Kentucky Short Horns” are known throughout the 
civilized world, and are sought after by parties seeking to improve their 
native herds even in England, the mother country of fine cattle, whither — 
are now sent every year some of our finest breeds in order to enrich the 
noted pedigrees of that country. 3 

Many of our cattle fanciers have for years been searching the best 
pedigrees in England and Europe to find all the good points needed for 
milk, butter, cheese, and beef; and whenever they have discovered some 
point of superior prominence, have imported the stock and ingrafted on 
our native improved breed, until now it seems almost impossible to 
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improve further; yet the contest is progressing as if they were deter- 
mined to advance the cow into some kind of higher grade of mammal. 
Already immense prices are paid for these select specimens, ranging 
from $1,006 to $40,000, which would seem to our ancestors to be fabu- 
lous, and even so with us, were it not that we know and see these trades 
making every year. 

With sheep, too, wonderful improvements have been made by im- 
portations, selections, and judicious breedings, until now it is no very 
uncommon thing to find sheep among our sheep fanciers weighing 
from 400 to 460 pounds, and shearing fleeces of fine wool of from 25 to 
38 pounds. Since the late civil war, a great stimulus in improvements 
of the breeds of all kinds of stock is going on, and most of the old 
scrub breeds of sheep are giving way to the Merino, Cotswold, South- 
down, Shropshiredown, and other highly prized pedigrees. We will 
here say, by way of parenthesis, that no part of the world probably 
affords better native and domestic pastures for sheep than Kentucky, 
and the day is not far distant when the very finest American wools will 
be most profitably exported from the table-lands of our mountain coun- 
ties, as well as from different other sections of the State. 

Wherever corn, grass, and clover grow to perfection, as it does here, 
hogs flourish and become a most profitable crop. No part of the world 
has finer stock of this mammal than is found everywhere in Kentucky. 
The Berkshire (red and black), the Poland-China, the Chester White, 
the Woburn, Essex, the “Longe Red,” &c., are some of the favorite 
breeds that have been brought to such perfection in taking on muscle 
and fat, that it is now quite common to see droves, not exceeding ten 
to twelve months old, average 350 to 4oo pounds. All parts of the 
United States look to Kentucky as the headquarters for fine pedigrees 
of hogs, and send here to procure breeders. 

The breeding of goats for their fleece is a new industry, which bids 
fair to become quite popular and lucrative in many parts of the State, 
the greatest drawback being the trouble given by the goat in doing 
injury to fruit trees. 

Poultry raising, although practiced on every farm in the State, has 
latterly taken a new impetus, owing to the rapid growths of our vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, the citizens of which require eggs and fowls in 
greatly increased quantities. The introduction of many foreign breeds 
of chickens, particularly those of Asiatic origin, has greatly increased 
the size of the native stock, though we are not so certain that they 
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have not injured the health of the fowls, and shortened the pro rata 
profits in eggs. Ducks, geese, guineas, turkeys, pigeons, &c., are large- 
ly on the increase, and our Poultry Associations show that the quality 
of each is improving with every decade of years, both in profits from 
eggs and size of the bird. 

Few domestic rabbits or hares are raised in Kentucky, owing to the 
great abundance of wild game, which are considered preferable for the 
table. 

The rank which the State has taken as a stock-raising country can 
never be lost to her, because there are but few places in the world where 
the grasses are so succulent, the grain so nutritious, and the water so 
peculiarly adapted to the deposition of the hard solid bone, upon which 
can be built the physical body of animals, in just such perfection as is 
done here. By referring to table on page 23 of this book, it will be 
seen how these same causes act upon the physical development of our 
human population, and make our soldiers and citizens larger and more 
muscular than those of any’other country. 


WHY EMIGRANTS ‘SHOULD SELECT KENTUGIY Oka. 
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Daniel Boone, the famous western pioneer, said, in his old age: “I 
have traveled over many new countries in the great Mississippi val- 
ley; I have critically examined their soils; their mineral wealth; their 
healthful climates; their manufacturing situations; and the commer- 
cial advantages given them by nature. I have discovered where these | 
endowments were given most bountifully in many localities, singly and 


in groups, dut [ have never found but one Kentucky—a spot of earth where 
nature seems to have concentrated all her bounties.” 

So thinks almost every dweller in this highly favored land, and so 
will feel every emigrant, who, coming from other parts of America, or 
from Europe, will locate upon our soil. Probably no other portion of 
the earth of equal size presents to man more inducements for a per- 


manent home, when we consider the value of health, the vigor of mind 
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and muscle, the richness of soil, the temperate and uniform climate, the 
number of navigable rivers, the abundance of timber, the rich native 
grasses and fruits, the vast deposits of coal and mineral ores, and the 
great facilities for agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and education. 

The manners, customs, and habits of a country are influenced to a 
great extent by the natural conformation of soil, water, timber, scenery, 
climate, minerals, and vegetable growth. A country, where nature 
works on a grand scale for man’s comforts, naturally responds, by 
preducing a physical development of man commensurate with these 
superior gifts. Pure air gives strong lungs; rich food gives stout bodies; 
fine, sparkling water gives solid bones; grand scenery gives noble 
thoughts, and temperate, uniform climate gives long life. So, too, a 
bountiful food-producing soil gives hospitality and a generous philan- 
thropy, while poor sterile lands dwarf the kindlier feelings of manhood. 

Whenever a sensible man determines to seek a home in a new coun- 
try, there are, or should be, certain facts regarding the new land which 
he should know, before he can fix upon the place where he is willing to 
remove his family, and where he is satisfied that he can better the con- 
dition of himself, his wife, and his children, and where they can all live 
in good health, in peace, contentment, and happiness. 

First. He must look to the government, to see that it is free, liberal, 
and stable; that it is not oppressive in its system of taxation, and that 
it properly protects the lives, the liberties, and the property of its citi- 
zens, and that no castes of favored “classes or religious societies control 
the law-making or law-executing powers. 

Upon these points Kentucky makes as fair an exhibit as any other 


-country on the earth, being a central State of the free and popular 


North American Union of States, acting under its own local laws, made 
by its own male citizens, every one of whom stands equal in their sov- 
ereign capacity as citizens—all voting and all eligible to any office in the 
land, from the lowest to the highest. Her taxes are only forty cents 
on the one hundred dollars’ worth of property, assessed at a low valua- 
tion, of which amount more than half, or twenty-five cents on the hund- 
red dollars, go to the public school fund to pay for the education of 
the children of the Commonwealth. 

There is xot one cent of State debt more than she has cash in the 
Treasury, but, on the contrary, she has a surplus of several millions of 
dollars on hand, now heid in trust and invested in interest-bearing bonds 
and other securities for the benefit of the public schools. 
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In Kentucky, the child of any immigrant can become, if found worthy, 
a legislator, a Senator, a State Governor, a member of the United States 
Congress or Senate, or even President of the United States. Every place 
of honor and trust, as well as every class of business, and every industry 
known to man, can here be followed by any citizen, and no religious, 
sectarian, or family castes stand in his way to preferment or fortune. 
Even a non-resident alien can acquire real estate in Kentucky by de- 
scent or devise, and ¢an hold, sell, alienate, or convey the same, as if 
he or she were a citizen of the United States; but the time during which 
such alien may thus hold, sell, convey, or alienate such estate, expires 
eight years from the time of the final settlement of the decedent’s estate. 
Other laws, liberal aud philanthropic in their operations, have been long 
in operation, so as to give to all men, of all nationalities, every possible 
right which justice and circumstances can admit. . 

Second. The immigrant should seek for good soil, good water, and a 
healthy climate. In these three requirements no part of the North 
American continent can excel our State, as will become evident to 
any one who has attentively read the foregoing pages, and will look at 
the geological and geographical position of the country, and who will 
study the structure of soils that originate from the formations which are 
prevalent in this portion of the continent.. The lowest formation that 
comes to the surface in this State is the Lower Silurian, with its rich de- 
posits of shelly limestones and marly stratifications, deposited at a very 
early period among the sedimentary rocks; above this we find every 
other group (including such immense beds of iron ore and coal as are 
to be found on no other spot of equal size), until we arrive at the 
Tertiary and Quartenary, that are even now in the act of formation. Of 
course, then, every variety of soil and water that usually accompany 
these stratifications exist in this State, dependent upon the locality of 
the various underlying rocks. The climate, too, is exceptionally good 
—among the best of climates, even of the north temperate zone, in 
countries of parallel latitudes. The climate is about such as is found . 
in France and Germany in Europe, or in parts of China and Asia. 

Third. The immigrant wants good society and good schools. So- 
ciety is an outgrowth of conditions. A free people, good laws, rich 
lands, a healthy climate, and easy means of travel, always make good 
society, and produce a high order of intelligence, that builds up a civil- 
ization that cannot be circumscribed by prejudices or religious fanati- 
cisms. These conditions exist in a marked degree of perfection in this 
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State; therefore ‘‘ Kentucky chivalry’ and ‘“‘ Kentucky hospitality” are 
known wherever the English language is spoken, and the frank, genial, 
proud, generous, and hospitable bearing of our people is as ‘‘ native to 
the manor born” as are the stout, robust physical bodies that make our 
people fear no danger and shrink from no labor or responsibility. 

Our public free school system is working well, and the school-houses 
‘are, in every neighborhood, easy of access to all the minor children in 
the State. High schools, seminaries, academies, and colleges are scat- 
tered throughout the Commonwealth, so that every one desirous of 
obtaining a higher grade of education can do so here as cheaply and as 
thoroughly as in any other part of the world. Every denomination of 
Christian churches are also scattered throughout the various counties, 
supported each by its own members, and not by the State. 

Fourth. Vhe immigrant wants good markets and easy facilities for 
travel and transportation. An examination of the maps will show that 
we have a larger number of navigable rivers and turnpike roads than any 
other State in the American Union, and a system of railroads that now 
penetrates every section of the country, and that new roads are building 
which will, before many years, reach every neighborhood, and this, too, 
as soon as the demands of the country require. In markets, we have 
our own large cities and towns as commercial points, besides close con- 
nection by water and railway communicat‘on with all the towns and 
cities of the other States of this continent and Europe. 

fifth. The manufacturer, the mechanic, or the merchant, before he 
emigrates, wishes to know whether the field is suitable for his special 
industry. To satisfy him, look at the rich mineral ores, greater in quan- 
tity than they are in Pennsylvania, England, France, or any of the 
German States; the fine timber, the ample supply of food, and the boun- 
tiful supply of every raw material grown from the earth; the temperate 
climate; the salubrious atmosphere; the cheap fuel, both from wood 
and coal; the immense water-power of our rivers, and the easy and free 
communication with the rest of the world, and then say, upon what other 
spot on earth can you find more advantages for the employment of me- 
chanical and manufacturing labor, brain-work, or capital, than here in 
Kentucky. Here is room amply sufficient to give work to the single 
laborer, or the largest association of concentrated capital, without fear 
of exhausting the supply of the raw materials. The labors of the mer- 
chant and the professional man follow those of the agriculturalist, the 
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mechanic, and the manufacturer; and where these are successful, there 
commerce and the professions prosper. | 

These and many other advantages are offered by Kentucky to persons 
seeking new homes in the Mississippi Valley, who are invited to come 
and settle among us, and to share with us the great benefits arising from 
the immense resources of our State; and, as Kentuckians, we offer a 
hospitable reception to all, whether natives of America or Europe, who 
may be willing to immigrate and stay with us. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO EMIGRANTS. 


On account of the impositions of many hotel-runners, railroad drum- 


s) 


mers, and ‘“‘ confidence men,” who are ever ready to deceive and swindle 
the unsuspecting traveler, we will here give a few instructions to emi- 
grants seeking homes in Kentucky. 

In removing from any one of the United States to this State, a person 
can buy through tickets to all the principal towns in the State from any 
leading railroad or steamboat line. It is best to get these through tickets 
to the nearest possible point to the place you are going; from this point 
you will have no difficulty in getting to the place desired, either by pub- 
lic or private conveyance. 

The great trouble to those coming from Europe, especially when they 
cannot speak the English language with fluency, is, that, on landing in 
New York or elsewhere, from aboard of ships, they will be met by 
sharpers, who will, under pretense of assistance, overcharge, misdirect, 
delay, mislead, and swindle the unsuspecting emigrant out of all his 
money. 

It is best in a strange city not to make friends with, or listen to the 
advice of, or accept assistance from, any person unknown to the emi- 
grant, unless he is satisfied that such person is regularly connected with 
the Commission of Emigration. In case an emigrant has acquaintances 
in the city at which he lands, it is best to go to them and get posted 
regarding his contemplated journey. 
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If, however, he lands in New York, where more than three fourths of 
the emigrants do land, then he will find some one at the ‘Office of Com- 
missioner of Emigration,” at Castle Garden, who will start him properly 
on his journey westward. 

There are some of the steamship lines from Europe that sell through 
fickets to Louisville, Kentucky. Incase you buy these tickets, you 
will have no difflculty at all in reaching your destination, according 
to the tenor and instructions printed on the tickets.» 

Mr. J. D. O’Leary, a reliable agent at Louisville, Kentucky, of steam- 
ship lines, gives the following excellent advice to emigrants coming 
nVeste. Castle Garden, New York, the chief landing, place for.emi- 
grants in the United States, is constituted under the laws of the State of 
New York, and supported by a commutation tax of about $1 500n each 
emigrant arriving at that port, and the benefits accruing to emigrants are 
their ~ight, not a favor, as many suppose; for this tax is included in cost 
of passage. The managers are styled ‘Commissioners of Emigration.’ 
The amount of tax is about $500,000 annually. The business at Castle 
Garden is divided into bureaux, each having an officer in charge. The 
chief railroads have their representatives to direct the emigrant, who, 
secure against improper influences, may begin from the wharf at Castle 
Garden his journey to any part of the United States. 

“The Information, Landing, and Forwarding Bureaux conduct corres- 
pondence and telegrams, receive remittances intended to defray ex- 
penses of the emigrants, and conduct their departure for the interior 
in safety and dispatch. A Medical Bureau, in charge of the hospital, 
has care of the sick, and when convalescent, sends them to their des- 
tination. The hospital is visited by the Irish and German societies. 
Stringent police regulations protect the emigrant at Castle Garden; 
runners and boarding-house keepers are excluded from the premises. 

‘There are two points to be observed by emigrants, that would relieve 
themselves and friends of much anxiety, viz: 

‘Ist. As soon as the emigrant has decided on the date of departure 
from Europe, and has ascertained the name of the ship, which he will 
do eight days previously through the agent, he should communicate the 
facts to his friends in America. The latter can ascertain, through the 
American local agent, when any given ship has landed. 

“2d. By requesting the telegraph operator at ‘ Forwarding Bureau,’ 
Castle Garden, to send a dispatch (by ght fue, at half rates) to his 
friends in the interior of the hour of departure by railroad to his desti- 
nation. 
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‘““Emigrants should not submit to extra charge for baggage by railroad 
companies, unless satisfied that it exceeds the weight allowed, but should 
keep the baggage checks, and settle at the end of the journey. 

‘As intended, the emigrants can select the time and ship at their own 
pleasure. It is advisable that they should engage by a vessel of large 
tonnage, and thereby gain light, ventilation, and height between the 
decks. If these precautions are observed, the journey from any port in 
Europe to the State of Kentucky is not only free from hardships, but a 
pleasure. Many foreigners, availing themselves of the cheap rates daily 
to revisit their old homes, have found their journey comfortable and 
Sale: 

After the emigrant arrives at Louisville or any other city of the State, 
he will find no difficulty, either through citizens from his own fatherland 
or from the mayor or policemen of the city, to get instruction and assist- 
ance in reaching any place in the Commonwealth. 

In the United States, the decimal count of money is universally used, 
which has by law fixed values as compared with foreign coins—some of 
which we will here give: 


Dollar, United States currency (marked $),_ - - equals 100 cents. 
Florin of Germany, - - : Makar «“ 40 oe 
Florin of Austria, - a 2 2 Ute i 43% « 
Marco Banco of Hamburg, : Sat be z A ‘<6 
Thaler of Germany, - = : : : nig 69 «< 
Rix-dollar or Thaler of Bremen (gold), . - rae 
Mark, - - - - = = a y S 66 23 “6 
Dollar of Norway and Sweden, - - - - avers © 6,5) se 
Wollar ot Wenmark, 7 = - - : : sieges rol cc 
Ruble of Russia, . : : : : « 7 «6 
Ducat of Naples, - : : : : sat 80 « 
Real of Spain, - - : - : : 2 “ 10 rr, 
Franc of France, . = é : ot aigeit 136“ 


Pound sterling of Great Britain, - - - Cnr ied * 
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In the earliest periods of man’s history on earth, if we can judge from 
the stone implements of war, and the bronze articles used for every pur- 
pose, found in caves, lakes, and the earth hills, very little soil tillage 
was carried on. Hunting, fishing, and fighting were the chief employ- 
ments. The wild fruits of the forest, the roots, the bark of trees, and 
herbs and berries, were the only vegetables which nature voluntarily fur- 
nished as food for man. 

There was then but little cookery and less manufacturing. Simple in 
mind, and ignorant of luxuries, the human family seems to have existed 
in a state of savage barbarism, typical of the lowest development. The 
advance from this primitive condition was slow, gradual, and only per- 
ceptible in long eras of time. From barbarism, the advance first brought 
the race to the nomadic, then to the pastoral life, when they seem to 
have domesticated a large number of wild beasts, and began to make 
clothing of their skins; another advance brought them to domesticating 
some of the wild grasses for the use of the domestic animals, and some 
vegetables and cereals for their own consumption. Then began the 
regular cultivation of a few crops, on a small scale, and in a very imper- 
fect style. But the progress up to this time was immensely ahead of 
the original barbarism of the prehistoric tribes which used the flint 
rocks and bronze axes. Crop cultivation soon created a necessity for 
iron implements. When these were invented, man began to look toa 
higher civilization, and to seek a more extensive domain of food pro- 
duction. Generation after generation would follow with but little ad- 
vancement, owing to the wars, fanaticisms of religious superstitions, and 
the general ignorance of the race. The standard of progress during all 
these long periods was marked by the advancement in food production 
or agriculture. The countries lying around the base of the central moun- 
tains in Asia, embracing parts of China, India, and Persia, were in all 
probability the places where the earliest advancements towards civiliza- 
tion were made, and where agriculture first began its developments. At 
this early period much of the American continent, if not covered with 
the ocean, was probably inhabited only by the immense mammoths, 
and other animalss, mostly now extinct. The rudest implements were 
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used in the soil tillage for centuries after man had progressed out of © 
the savage state, and but little surplusage of any food articles were 
produced. By little and little, as the race progressed, surplus stocks of 
food, and tame animals and materials for clothing, would accumulate, 
and this caused the tribes to begin exchanges, which were the first 
germs of commerce. The products of agriculture also necessitated the 
art of handicraft working or manufactures. At first, all classes of man- 
ufacturing were very simple, and extended only to the present wants 
of the workers; but, by degrees, the minds of men were expanded by 
continual cultivation of the soil, making of rude articles, and traffic, 
until the races ceased to be nomadic, and became settled into regular 
permanent communities. Now, with this new condition of permanency, 
began improvements in soil tillage. These were followed by improve- 
ments in manufactures, and a general movement towards a division of 
the labors necessary to different classes of industries. This led to build- 
ing villages, towns, and cities, and a system of regular traffic between 
them. Then began, too, in the multiplied subdivision of labor, the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, and with them, an improvement in 
everything that tended to give man luxuries and wealth. But, dur- 
ing all this time, agriculture held the foremost rank as a business, and 
gave employment to the great mass of the people. No tribe or nation 
advanced in the arts, sciences, or power faster than the progress in soil 
tillage could give cheapened food and comfortable clothing. Occasion- 
ally, by reverses in war, the agricultural interests of some nation would 
be seriously injured or destroyed, when straightway a decadence or re- 
trogression would take place with the entire population, and a recovery 
would never occur until agriculture had again recovered its leading 
position. The practical soil-tillers then were only governed in their 
planting, cultivation, and harvests by the experience of past years, and 
never, by following a theory, discovered the causes upon which they 
were successful in their labor, but went forward, making advancements 
in methods of tillage, the preservation of lands, and improvements in 
agricultural implements, at a snail’s pace, until they had passed the medi- 
eval ages, and until after the revival of letters, consequent upon the dis- 
covery of-the art of printing. Then the sciences for the first time began 
to attach themselves to the every-day industries of men, and to greatly 
expand the human intellect, by preserving for its use, in printed shape, 
the pioneer thoughts and experiments of great intellects upon every sub- 
ject! 
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The isolated position of the planter, however, caused him to be the 
last to accept of the general progress, and to attach the truths of nature, 
discovered by the scientific investigators, to the industry of agriculture ; 
for this did not fully happen until the beginning of the present century 
in either Europe or America. Professors Sprengel and Leibig, in Ger- 
many, and Sir Humphrey Davy and Johnson, in England, first spoke 
of agriculture as a science, and placed it in connection with the sciences 
of chemistry, geology, and meteorology. They taught that the ele- 
ments of plant food must be supplied to the soil before the plants could 
flourish, and that the doctrine of Von Humboldt, viz: that everything 
was governed by unalterable laws, was as applicable to the products of 
the farm as it was to the worlds of the planetary system. The books 
they wrote, and the addresses they made, drew the attention of educated 
men to the subject, and caused the Governments of Germany, France, 
and England to create Bureaux of Agriculture, and establish experi- 
mental farms, where scientific applications could be tried and chemical 
analyses could be made upon all classes of soils, vegetable growth, and 
elementary plant food, which art could furnish as fertilizers. More lat- 
terly the same plans have been adopted in several of the United States, 
and the results of their experiments published to the world. The effect 
has been a most wonderful advancement in the science of soil tillage, 
an improvement in all classes of agricultural implements, as well as in 
cereals, vegetables, and plants, and a development of a higher grade of 
every kind of live stock used by man, either for food, ornament, or 
burden. 

As yet, in this day of our enlightened civilization, comparatively but 
few agriculturists pursue their calling as a science, but continue to strike 
in the dark, or else go along the old beaten paths marked out by the 
past experiences of their forefathers, aiming to accomplish by main 
strength and awkwardness what could be much more easily done if 
they would use the experience gained from a knowledge of the laws of 
nature, as applicable to the soils, to the vegetation, and to the animal 
economy of live stock. But agriculture 7s a scrence, with laws as fixed 
and determinate as are those of navigation, astronomy, chemistry, ora- 
tory, or legal jurisprudence; and /hzs science, to be thoroughly under- 
stood and carried on, requires as high an order and great a variety of 
talents as does law, medicine, theology, or mercantile pursuits. Ad/ 
sciences are connected in one grand trunk, and form but the branches 
of the Zree of Knowledge. The real science of agriculture presupposes 
a knowledge of the kindred sciences of geology, meteorology, zoology, 
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biology, hygiene, botany, &c., &c., and no man can be a practical scientific 
planter who is entirely ignorant of any one of these kindred branches. 
Fortunately most farmers catch more or less of the practical parts of 
these sciences, without knowing- what they are, and without suspecting 
the extent of their scientific attainment. Often a farmer, who cannot 
even read or write his name, will be able to judge, correctly and geolog- 
ically, rich from poor lands; has the general run of the climate and 
other meteorological phenomena; knows the order, genus, and family of 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, bees, and other living animals and 
insects, with a good idea how to breed, cross pedigrees, improve bloods, 
keep in healthiness, fatten, and cause to prosper every kind of live 
stock with which he is brought in contact. He also is botanist suffi- 
cient to know the best seeds of all kinds of cereals, grasses, plants, fruits, 
vines, and vegetables cultivated in the country in which he lives. By 
close observation and study of the open works on botany, which are 
every day spread before him in the fields and forests by nature, he is 
enabled to thoroughly comprehend the best methods of planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting, and preparing for use or market all these productions 
of the farm. He may be ignorant of the causes that produce results, 
just as the philosophers or scientists are zgnorant of all things unknowa- 
ble, or that appertain to the infinite, either of time, space, power, begin- 
ning of things, or conception; yet the facts he knows will answer his 
purposes, so far as they go, and thus far he certainly is a scientific 
farmer. But he should go on learning the laws of nature that govern 
other branches of his occupation. He should learn the chemical con- 
stituents of his fields, and the elements contained in his crops, in order 
that he may know whether he can grow to perfection the cereals or 
plants which are to produce his harvest, and so that, if any of the ele- 
ments of the crops are lacking in the soil, he can supply them from ex- 
ternal sources in such quantities as are needed. 

Science must also teach him how to properly pulverize the dirts, so as 
to admit light, heat, and moisture, as the same may be useful to the plants, 
or necessary to the proper dissolving of the mineral particles of the soil. 
Truth can always be theoretically proved and explained. This he should 
learn, and bring it into practice in every branch of agriculture. The 
brain-work is as necessary as hand-work, and will always be found more 
profitable. The big-brained, thinking, planning, experimenting farmer 
is always learning, always testing, always proving his truthful theories 
by practice, which is nothing more or less than testing, by experiments, 
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his own ideas of what are zatural /aws and their actions under certain 
conditions and surroundings. Zhe science of agriculture exhibits more 
phenomenal phases than probably any other branch of science, not even 
excepting chemistry, and the farmers have a field for observation as much 
wider than that of the pent-up chemists as the farm is larger than the 
laboratory; in fact, the whole farm is nothing but a laboratory, where 
nature is the head chemist, always making and unmaking every conceiv- 
able form of physical composition, and showing in every stage of devel- 
opment, from the infinitessimal germ upwards, the progress of all things 
in the vegetable and animal life, in their allied connection with the min- 
eralogical and geological conditions accompanying them. Apart from 
profit, and merely as a pastime or a school for scientific teachings, 
agriculture excels all other employments, and gives wider range for 
experiments, and a greater variety of points for investigation, than any 
calling in which man can possibly engage his time or his talents. The 
excellence, the importance, and the beauty of agricultural science, has 
never been duly appreciated by its followers, and therefore it has not 
made such noticeable strides as have its kindred sciences—astronomy, 
mathematics, and geology—yet the progress is very great, and every 
year the volume of facts made known are increasing, and will eventually 
place this in the front rank of all human studies, and among the most 
honorable callings and profitable pursuits which a man can follow. 
When this is the’ case, the certacnty of crop-raising and the knowledge 
of the economy of animal life, will make farming a pleasure rather than 
a toil, and will place the highly educated, practical farmer at the head of 
the scientific men of the world. Every year now is pushing us forward 
to this goal, and the position taken by Massachusetts, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and other sister States, is a move in the right direction to 
produce this result. An advance in soil tillage produces an advancement 
in civilization, and tends to hasten the time spoken of by the greatest 
of philanthropists, who foretold of the days when the sword should be 
turned into the pruning-hook, and nations should know+war no more. 
We hope every farmer in the land may look truly, philosophically, 
and scientifically to the noble industry in which he is engaged, and learn 
to sow his seed, cultivate his crops, gather his harvest, fertilize his land, 
and preserve his timber and soils upon scientific principles. And while 
he helps to feed and clothe his brethren of all other callings, he may so 
use the fields he now owns that his descendants in future generations 
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may find them improved by his skill rather ean impoverished by his 
ignorance and neglect. 

In an appendix to the Geological Survey of Dr. Owen, Prof. Robert 
Peter, the celebrated analytical and agricultural chemist, says: ‘The 
study of the sczence of agriculture is becoming more and more impor- 
tant, as the good lands of our country become gradually deteriorated 
by a thriftless husbandry, or as the poorer lands are brought into culti- | 
vation. Whilst the country is new, and the soil so rich that successive 
cropping for a number of years causes no very sensible diminution of 
its products, it cannot be expected that the farmer will care much or 
know much of those essential elements, resident in the soil, without 
which no plant can grow or mature its seed; but the time will inevita- 
bly come when this subject will be forced upon the attention of the 
agriculturist and the political economist, and the study of the sczence of 
the cultivation of the soil will become a first necessity. It ‘s the part of 
a wise and provident man, or nation, to look at and provide for future 
contingencies, and it is not too soon now to begin the work of the ascer- 
tainment and diffusion of this kind of knowledge. Already some of 
our richest soil in the Blue Grass Region shows, by chemical analysis, 
evident signs of partial loss of the indispensable ingredients of its fertil- 
ity. 

“The idea that the soil is inexhaustible—a bank on which we may 
draw forever without precaution—is held at present by very few ¢heoret- 
wcally, although practically the great majority of our farmers seem to 
entertain it, and act upon it without scruple. The positive facts, which 
have been ascertained by chemical analysis, in relation to the elements 
of plants, and of organic beings generally, are gradually becoming 
known to the masses, and, by the improvement of the common educa- 
tion of the people, we may hope that this knowledge, so important to 
agriculture and the arts generally, will be more widely diffused. 

“Tt is demonstrated, by general experience in the laboratory, that 
no vegetable, the most minute, can grow, no microscopic vegetable 
cell, in short, can be formed, without the assistance of certain mineral 
substances, always to be found in fertile soils; and that whilst the great- 
est proportion of the weight of vegetable and other organic bodies, 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, may be derived 
from the gases of the atmosphere and from water, the fired materials 
always found in their ashes, drawn from the soil by the living plant, 
are equally essential to vegetable growth. In the absence of these, 
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whatever may be the abundance of the atmospheric elements, vege- 
table developments would be impossible; even the absence of one or 
more of them would prove an insuperable obstacle to growth. — 

“As the atmospheric elements are everywhere abundant, these fixed 
elements, existing in the soil and in the surface water, are more especially 
worthy the attention of agriculturists in all parts of the world. It was 
the removal of these, or of some of them, by successive exhausting 
crops of corn, tobacco, &c., which caused the reduction of much of the 
soil of Virginia from a state of high fertility to one of almost hopeless 
sterility ; as, on another continent, the constant exportation of grain 
has rendered worthless countries which formerly were the granaries of 
Europe; a spendthrift system which, if long continued, will, in the 
course of time, bring even the rich prairies of the West to the condi- 
tion of sunburnt deserts. | 

“In order justly to appreciate the value of the mineral ingredients of : 
vegetables, the reader, having acquired some knowledge of elementary 
chemistry, may consult some of the recent valuable publications on the 
chemistry of agriculture; none, perhaps, would be more satisfactory 
than the ‘ Lectures on the Applications of Chemistry and Geology to Agrt- 
culture, by Jas. F. Johnston; republished in this country by Wiley & 
Putnam; and there are other good works on these subjects, of more 
recent publication, easily accessible. 

“The examination, by chemical analysis, of the ashes of plants in 
which these mineral ingredients are always found in their natural pro- 
portions, enables us to appreciate fully their value in the economy of 
organic nature. In no plant or part of vegetable tissue are they absent. 
Usually, all are present in every plant; they vary in their relative pro- 
portions in different vegetables, and even in different parts of the same 
vegetable—some plants requiring for their healthy growth more potash, 
some more soda, lime, oxide of iron, silica, or phosphates than others. 
A soil which contains them in all sufficient abundance is a fertile soil; 
and one from which they are entirely absent is hopelessly sterile until 
they are supplied. These important elements of vegetable nourishment 
are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, 
phosphorus or phosphoric acid, sulphur or sulphuric acid, chlorine, 
silica, and a few others found in minuter proportions. These exist in 
various states of combination in the fertile soil, and in relatively small 
proportion, except the silica, in particular, which forms the greatest 
weight of all soils, but in the insoluble state of sand, in various degrees 
of fineness. They are all dissolved, in notable quantity, by the water 
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which falls from the atmosphere, principally by the aid of carbonic acid, 
which it always contains, and partly by the organic acids resulting from 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances in the soil. The 
operation employed in the analyses of the soils given in the present 
report, by digesting them in water containing carbonic acid, always 
showed the solution of a considerable quantity of these nutritious min- 
eral ingredients, and exemplified the mode in which these substances, 
generally little soluble in pure water, are naturally dissolved and made 
available for vegetable nourishment.” 

This article we quote at length to show the substances needed for 
plant food, and also what an advanced mind thinks of the science of 
soil tillage, and its vast bearing on the future economic productions of 
the necessary articles of food and raiment for the human family. In 
the establishment of a true theory and practice in agriculture, scientific 
research and practical plant-raising must go hand in hand. Science 
may suggest to the educated brain, but practice must prove. Chemical 
analyses of soils, plants, and fertilizers must be combined with the 
closest and most accurate observations on the seeding, culture, and 
harvesting of various crops, under different circumstances and condi- 
tions of soils, manures, rainfall, heat, light, &c., &c. In past ages the 
world has stumbled into improvements, and formed a tolerably correct 
system of agriculture from empirical experiments, unaided by scientific 
researches; but these have necessarily been tedious, long tested, and 
uncertain, and, while answering for new lands, which could bear with 
wasteful culture, could not be relied upon as bases of demonstrative 
facts. It is only when scientific investigations are conducted with a 
careful measurement of the elementary constituents and known condi- 
tions of climacteric influences, that a true reliable agricultural theory 
can be established. No science requires more exact manipulations than 
soil culture, and nowhere, as we have before stated, will man be able to 
employ his talents more pleasantly and profitably. Then let us say to 
the educated young. farmers of our country, hold on to the calling of 
your fathers, and become scientific agriculturists. 
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Kentucky is the land of grasses, clover, and cereals. When first dis- 
covered, she presented a natural pasturage that attracted all kinds of 
grazing wild animals in almost fabulous numbers. The indigenous 
grasses and vines were everywhere to be found in most luxuriant pro- 
fusion. -The vast herds of buffaloes, deer, elk, antelope, &c., that once 
roamed over the State, found here the kinds of food most congenial to 
their perfect development. Some of these grasses have been domesti- 
cated; others have died out or are fast yielding to the domesticated 
varieties. . 

We will mention some of the most prominent, both of the indigenous 
and domesticated kinds: 

Lhe Pea Vine.—This was once universal throughout the State, and is 
still quite thickly set in the thinly settled sections, where it has not been 
eat out by superabundance of stock. It isa vine, as its name indicates, 
very tender and succulent, somewhat like the common cow-pea, but of 
a much better flavor for cattle, and is preferred by them to almost any 
of the grasses during the spring and summer months. Late in the sum- 
mer it produces a pea in-a small pod, upon which cattle, hogs, wild tur- 
keys, and all kinds of game feed and become very fat. This plant has 
never keen domesticated or improved by cultivation. It seems strange 
that some person has not experimented on it and brought it into notice 
among the provender crops of the country. In the early settlement of 
the country, the hunters would trail deer, buffalo, and horses by their 
tracks through the wild pea vines. | | 
_ The Barren Grass.—This is a perennial, and once grew on all the “ bar- 
ren’ or prairie lands of the State. It springs up early in April, and 
grows rapidly; it is very tender when young, and greatly beliked by all 
classes of grazing animals. When fully grown, it is from two to six feet 
high on rich lands, and becomes quite hard, woody, and coarse as it 
begins to dry in the latter part of the summer or early fall. It will not 
stand heavy tramping, and is easily killed out by timber. This grass is 
the chief food of the great prairie fires that have been so often described 
by the pen of graphic writers in their travels over the western prairies. 

Crab-grass.—This is a native annual, and grows throughout the Mis- 
sissippi valley. It seems to be ubiquitous, and ready to spring up at 
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every season of the year, from early spring till late in the fall. A more 
troublesome pest never received the execrations of the farmer, although 
when young, and until after maturity, it is exceedingly tender and nutri- 
tious, and all kinds of stock fatten freely upon it. It grows most luxu- 
riantly in corn-fields, and among the aftermath of any of the cereals, 
The hay, when well harvested, is good, and eagerly sought for by horses, 
mules, and cattle. Where clover or other grasses lie in meadow, the 
crab-grass soon disappears, but will instantly re-appear when an arable 
cultivation is renewed. We would never advise any farmer to attempt 
the domestication of this grass, but, on the contrary, to do all in his 
power to keep it from choking out his corn, tobacco, cotton, and other 
crops. 

White Clover.—tIn all parts of the State this is an indigenous plant, of 
most luxuriant growth. It flourishes best on limestone lands, and pro- 
duces large crops of seed, and affords excellent grazing for all kinds of 
stock. It salivates very freely horses and mules, but seems not to affect 
other animals. Bees are fond of gathering honey from the blooms, 
which last longer than on any other flowering plant, and yield largest 
quantities of choice honey. Upon the Upper Silurian and Devonian 
formations, white clover is a valuable forerunner of herds-grass or blue- 
grass. If sown with blue-grass, on woodland lots, it takes immediate 
possession, and keeps off all other grasses until the catch of the blue- 
grass becomes perfect, when it yields to the greater tenacity of the 
latter. Being quite hardy, it withstands dry weather and heavy grazing 
better than any of the trefoil family of plants. | 

Kentucky Blue-grass.—Yhis is the kimg of all the grasses in a large | 
portion of the State, and is the source of a great part of the wealth 
of the central and northern counties. It is perennial, and grows to 
perfection on all lands based upon the Silurian rocks; those counties 
located on the Devonian shale, Waverly, and coal measures produce fair 
blue-grass pastures, but not first-class. The sub-carboniferous or cav- 
ernous limestone lands are based on a clay too hard and compact for 
this favorite; consequently, while it grows most luxuriantly during wet 
seasons, it will die out during the hot, dry weather of August and Sep- 
tember. Possibly tile drainage, by rendering the subsoil more porous, 
would greatly benefit the growth of this grass. This has been the 
experience in parts of Ohio and New York, and a thorough trial might 
prove its ‘efficacy on the ‘“‘barrens of Kentucky.” When lands have 
once became well sodded with blue-grass it will bear sunshine, shade, 
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cold, heat, wet and dry weather, and always maintain its excellency for 
grazing meadows over any other pastures. The rents paid for such 
pasturage per acre in the ‘“‘ Blue Grass Region” proper is equal to the 
money value of the largest corn yield in many of the Western States. 
Pastures of fifty years’ standing are still good, and the sod perfect 
where care is taken by the land-owner. No grass, other than the 
Bermuda, will probably protect lands from washing better than this, 
or better preserve the natural richness of the soil. Some recent writers 
affirm that blue-grass is: not a native of Kentucky, but that it was 


brought to Bath and other counties from the Eastern States. This 


theory is probably erroneous, as it appeared simultaneously all through 
the Western States, wherever the ground was tramped, upon all the 
limestone formations, particularly the blue limestone. A better theory 
is to say that it is an indigenous growth in all limestone countries, either 
in America or Europe, between the thirty-fourth and forty-fifth parallels 
of north latitude, but that it is peculiarly adapted to the rich marly blue 
limestone of the Lower Silurian group in Kentucky. Nature never 
intended such a boon as the Kentucky blue-grass for any one country, as 
is proven by its growth on so many soils and in so many climates. 

Redtop or Herds-grass.—This is a hardy perennial, very superior for 
wet or bottom lands, either for hay, meadows, or pastures. It makes a 
deep, tough sod, that lasts well. Sandy loamy soils suit this grass best, 
although it grows well on any other lands that will grow grass at all. 
From one to two tons of hay is the extent of its cutting capacity per 
acre, and, if mixed with timothy when sown, probably no hay is: supe- 
rior. It is not a good grass to sow in connection with clover or orchard 
grass, as it will choke them out before they are properly set; but it adds 
much to the timothy meadow, and will ‘‘catch” on land where the seeds 
of timothy take-root with difficulty. Redtop makes a good sod to pre- 
vent the washing of banks or creek bottoms, or even on hills, and can 
be made to grow on poor red lands if properly nursed and covered 
lightly with straw. 

Millet and Hungarian Grass.—These grasses, of which there are sev- 
eral sub-varieties, are all annuals, heavy feeders, and luxuriant growers. 
They grow best on limestone lands, but will do well upon any other 
good soils in the State. When sown early and on strong land, they 
produce very large crops of good coarse hay, which is very palatable to 
horses, mules, and cows. They produce large quantities of seed, which 
will shatter badly unless the grass is cut before the seeds are entirely 
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ripe. For provender they may be sown early or late; but early sowing 
always insures the heavier crop. These grasses have been a great bless- 
ing to the farmers of Kentucky since the demoralization of the labor 
system subsequent to the civil war, by affording them hay when their 
meadows and oat crops were either failures or unavailable. Any crop 
which draws so much plant food from the earth tn such a short time 
necessarily is more exhaustive than slow-growing plants; but these 
grasses take from the soil those elements that can be easily and cheaply 
restored, either through the barnyard manures or chemical fertilizers. 

Orchard-grass—Next to blue-grass this may be reckoned the most 
useful to the farmers if we make the single exception of red clover. 
Orchard-grass grows in this latitude well on all kinds of land after it 
once gets aset. It isa perennial plant that grows in tufts, and never 
spreads from the roots as do most other grasses; therefore, it becomes 
necessary to sow the seed very thick in order to insure a good stand. 
Two bushels to the acre are as few seed as ought ever to be sown, and 
even then a few timothy or red clover seed might be added to fill up 
any vacant gaps that may occur between the tufts. The hay from this 
grass is first-class and very nutritious for all kinds of stock. For graz- 
ing some even prefer it to blue-grass, unless the latter is on the best of 
grass lands. Orchard-grass stands close grazing and heavy tramping, 
and will carry as much stock as any other grass on similar land. It is 
very fine for milk cows, colts, and mules; and, owing to its great strength, 
will largely supply the use of corn tn fattening stock. Too much can- 
not easily be said in its favor as a general average grass crop for our 
State. 

Timothy.—This is a most valuable perennial grass, both for pasturage 
and hay-making. In fact, it stands at the head of the list for hay. It 
grows best on limestone soils, but will do well on any good lands in the 
latitude of Kentucky. Mixed with blue grass, clover, orchard-grass, or 
alone, it does well, and seems to improve any soil on which it is sown 
by its capacity of feeding from the atmosphere and carrying the ele- 
ments drawn therefrom to the soil. From two to three tons of mixed 
timothy and clover or orchard-grass hay can be taken from an acre of 
well-fertilized land or rich bottoms, which will command the highest 
price in the markets. Stable manure spread over timothy meadows 
greatly increases the yield on almost any class of land, and chemical 
fertilizers, in several of the Northern States, have been used in the same 


way with marked success and profit. 
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Red Clover.—For many purposes this is the most useful and valuable 
of all the grasses. To enumerate and illustrate all the advantages of 
red clover would take more space than we can spare in this report. It 
is a biennial plant, and grows well in every county in the State. There 
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are two main varieties: the large or ‘‘sapling clover” and the common 
red. Each are great fertilizers of land, and will make any land produc- 
tive on which they obtain a good stand for a few years. The ‘‘sapling”’ 
variety grows so rank on good limestone soil that it is apt to fall flat and 
destroy its own stand by overshading the roots; on thin lands or sandy 
soils it does better, and is a good crop for grazing, hay, and fertilization. 
The common red clover grows most luxuriantly on any moderately good 
land, and will, if given a top dressing of land plaster and bone dust, 
where there is a deficiency of lime, produce wonderful crops. The 
plant feeds mainly from the atmosphere, and returns, by its tap-root 
(which frequently penetrates from one to three feet in the earth), a large 
amount of plant food to the soil. Asa green crop, turned under with 
a large plow, clover has probably no superior (unless it is the cow-pea), 
and if lime is scattered over the land before the plowing, a still greater 
beneficial result will be observable. Properly managed in rotation of 
crops, clover will never run out after a crop has once gone to seed in the 
late summer or fall, and been plowed in. The seed in the ground will 
remain for years and then vegetate and grow, whenever brought to the 
surface with the plow. Clover hay by itself is excellent; but the general 
experience of farmers is, that clover and timothy mixed make a hay of 
unsurpassed richness. This mixed hay cures well, is easily handled, 
very nutritious, probably more so than either grass by itself, and will 
keep perfectly sound in stacks or barns for any reasonable period of 
time. Our best farmers, in fixing the rotation of their crops, nearly 
always make clover a leading staple, both as a hay-producer and fertil- 
izer, and usually allow it two years in the routine. In this latitude 
experience has proven that where there are not permanent blue-grass 
pastures there should always be one third to one half of the land in 
good clover fields, to make the farm pay the highest profit. 

Alfalfa and Lucern. 
resembling clover, but very different in its habits. It grows well in 
almost any loose, mellow soil, where the clay is not too hard. Unlike 
clover, when it is once well set it will not die out at all if well managed; 


This is a leguminous perennial plant, somewhat 


but, running its roots from two to ten feet in the ground, it acts as a sub- 
soiler and fertilizer, and carries the ingredients of plant food which it 
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gathers from the atmosphere deep into the soil. It endures the hottest, 
dryest weather without injury, and will appear green when everything 
else is scorched up by heat and drought. It will bear cutting much 
oftener than clover, and produces much larger yields of provender. On 
the lands west of the Tennessee river, in Kentucky, this plant would be 
invaluable, and, when once well set, make the best pastures, fertilizer, 
and hay meadows that could be found in the country. It is a native of 
Southern Europe, where it is highly esteemed. It was carried to South 
America by the Spaniards, and from thence to California, where it is 
extensively cultivated. There are several sub-varieties of the plant, 
called Chili clover, alfalfa, &c, &c. Very little lucern has ever been 
cultivated in Kentucky, and that has generally proved a failure, owing to 
its being sown broadcast, like clover, on a stiff clay soil. A deep, mel- 
low subsoil is indispensable to its successful cultivation, so as to allow the 
roots to penetrate deeply into the ground. It is best to sow it in drills 
(although broadcast will do), and keep it clear of grass the first year, 
after that, it will take care of itself, and spread over all the land like 
clover. The soil must be thoroughly pulverized and prepared by clean 
tillage, and the seed sown in quantities about twice as thick as clover. 
The best time for sowing is in the spring. In the States of Illinois and 
Indiana it grows with remarkable luxuriance, attaining the height of 
from two to four feet. A practical California planter, speaking of this 
plant, says: ‘‘ When properly managed, the number of cattle which can 
be kept in good condition on one acre of lucern, during the whole 
season, exceeds belief. It is no sooner mown than it pushes out fresh 
shoots; and, wonderful as the growth of clover is, in a field that has 
been recently mown, that of lucern is far more rapid. It will last for 
many years, shooting its roots (tough and fibrous almost as these of 
licorice) downwards, seeking nourishment, till they are almost out of 
the reach of drought. In the dryest and most sultry weather, when 
every blade of grass droops for. want of moisture, lucern holds up 
its stem fresh and green as in the genial spring.” We hope that many 
of our farmers will try this excellent grass on the right kind of soil, and 
report to the State Bureau of Agriculture 

Italian Rye Grass.—This grass is a native of the lowlands of South- 
ern Europe, and, when sown on the right kind of soil, is unrivaled in 
luxuriance. All stock love it, either in the green state or as hay. It 
loses less in weight, in curing into hay, than any other grass. Mr. 
Lawson, who introduced this grass into England, states that its growth 
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is so rank that, if sown with clover, timothy, or lucern, it will choke 
them out. It casts its roots very deep into the soil, and will, therefore, 
stand drought better than any known grass except lucern. . It comes 
very early to maturity, and reproduces rapidly after cutting, and when 
used for pasturage, it is so greedily devoured by all kinds of stock that 
its stems are never allowed to ripen and wither like other grasses. It is, 
however, not a perennial, but has to be sown every year, or else allowed 
to go to seed, and then, if re harrowed early in the spring, will produce 
a most excellent crop. Being a hardy plant, it stands well both wet and 
dry seasons; and, if plowed under in a green state, is a good fertilizer. 
Like the millets, it is a cheap and excellent grass for hay, flourishes well 
as far north as Canada, and yields several tons of provender to the acre. 
It would be a great acquisition to the river and creek bottoms or rich 
level lands of our State, and we hope will receive due attention from our 
farmers. 

Burmuda Grass.—This is a jointed running grass, and, like the Guinea 
grass, is a native of Africa, from whence it was brought to the West 
Indies, and thence to the United States. The Burmuda flourishes well 
in Kentucky, and, when it once gets a start, will even eat out the blue- 
grass. It never comes to seed in this climate, but propagates itself 
by roots and runners, and in a few years will spread extensively. It 
has a very tough sod, and is excellent to prevent washing on hill-sides, 
levees, &c. Sheep are particularly fond of it, but other stock prefer other 
grasses. We cannot advise its propagation in our State in preference 
to other grasses, except to stop washings of land. 

Other Grasses.—There are many other varieties of grasses which we 
might describe, but it would take up too much of the space allotted to 
this branch of our report to do.so; therefore, we close this interesting 
subject by stating that the grass and hay crop is ‘‘the king,”’ not cotton 
Or tobacco,.on the farms of the United States, and, that the value of 
this product reaches the amazing sum annually of over $700,000,000. 
New York alone has a hay crop worth over $80,000,000, Illinois over 
$25,000,000, and in Kentucky the grass and clover are the ‘‘bonanza”’ 
from whence comes her greatest wealth. 
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FERTILIZATION AND PRESERVATION OF SOURS: 


The present Man is but a sojourner on this earth. The soil belongs 
to him, not in perpetuity, but only for his generation. He has no rights 
except to its immediate possession and cultivation. The next genera- 
tion is the real heirs of inheritance, and have a right to demand its 
delivery to them in as good or better condition than it was when deliv- 
ered into the possession of their ancestors, and so on forever. Then it 
is not only wrong but szzful in us to injure, by injudicious culture, the 
soil that is lent to us, as it were, but.for a day. If we suffer the soil to 
become poorer, the surface to become unfit for cultivation by reason of 
washing rains and shallow plowings, or wantonly waste the trees, destroy 
their fruitfulness, dry up the streams, or neglect the necessary develop- 
ments of the arable lands, then we are unworthy of the appellation of 
“cood and faithful servants.” The preservation and fertilization of the 
soil should go hand in hand; the one is a necessary adjunct of the other, 
and every enlightened, educated farmer should know how to render his 
soil fertile for present use and permanent for the future. The agricultu- 
rist should, to do his duty in his honorable, scientific, and useful profes- 
sion, understand the conditions of fertility, the geological structure, and 
chemical status of the soil, as well as the elementary components of the 
crops, and animals produced upon it, the nature of manures, and the 
true and cheapest mode of maintaining his lands in their original state 
of fertility, the proper system of labor necessary for restoring to the soil 
as much of the essential elements as have been taken away by the crops 
removed from it, and how to renovate lands that have been annually 
robbed, by a succession of owners, for fifty or a hundred years, of the 
plant food and top soil so necessary to the production of vegetable life. 
We will speak on these points more in detail. | 

Rotation of Crops.—Practical experience has proved that soils will’ 
hold their fertility much longer when cultivated upon the plan of ‘‘rota- 
tion of crops”’ than if cultivated for many consecutive years in the same 
cereal or other crop. When the soil is kept too long under culti- 
vation of a single species of plants it becomes ved, which is nothing 
more or less than an exhibition of the exhaustion of one or more of the 
essential mineral elements needed as food by this plant. A change of 
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plants allows time for the soil to recuperate this loss from the air, the 
rains, and the further disintegration of rocks, clays, &c., &c. It was 
formerly supposed that a judicious system of rotation of crops would keep 
lands always ‘‘in heart,’ and preserve unimpaired their fertility; but 
scientific research has fully demonstrated the fallacy of this theory, and 
proven, that while it may keep lands in heart for one generation, the 
loss of specific materials will eventually show itself, in a gradual falling 
off in the yield of one or more of the crops, until the lands are entirely 
exhausted. Deep plowing and thorough cultivation, in connection with 
rotation in cropping, will do much to keep the lands in a condition to 
absorb from the atmosphere, rains, heat, and light, the ponderables and 
imponderables needed, and thereby retain its powers; but even these 
cannot create elements that are wanting, or change the chemical con- 
stituency of plants and seed. 

Subsoting.—In many localities, where the subsoils were formed from 
the disintegration of rocks rich in plant-food, deep-turning plows will 
throw to the surface new earth that will become mixed with alluvium, 
and add much to the fertility of worn lands. But it frequently hap- 
pens,that too large an amount of this substratum, suddenly exposed 
on the top of the vegetable mould, will not pulverize sufficiently to 
absorb the gases from the air, until it has undergone the mellowing 
influence of winter freezes. In this case it may be better to use the 
subsoil or bull-tongue plow to follow the turning plow, so as to break 
up the hard-pan of earth beneath the cultivated mould, which has 
become impervious to the rootlets of plants, by reason of hard tramp- 


ing, or the “slicking”’ or glazing process and pressure of plows, used 


year after year, at about the same depth, or when the ground was too 
wet for fallowing. To break through this pan will afford passages to 
the roots as well as admission for heat, light, rain-water, and frosts, 
whereby a great improvement in the absorbent capacities of the soil is 
secured. Where the underlying soil is based upon rocks which easily 
decompose, as, for instance, the blue limestones of the Silurian or the 
subcarboniferous limestones, the good effects of subsoiling becomes 
more apparent, by allowing the roots free access to decomposable rocks 
filled with organic remains. In such localities the lands thus treated 
will long resist the wear from cropping, and can for a still greater length 
of time be kept in heart by the use of such crops as cover, peas, buck- 
wheat, spurry, lucern, &c., &c., whose roots run deep, and convey large 
amounts of plant food from the atmosphere to the soil. To depend 
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on the subsoiling process alone would result, like depending on crop 
rotations along, in an eventual impoverishment of certain essential ele- 
ments, which must be supplied when removed from the soil by crops 
through sources outside cf the land itself. Rest of land, after rotation 
and subsoiling, particularly when pasturage of clover or grass is kept 
upon it, tends greatly to improve it and recuperate its productive qual- 
ities. _According to the most approved method of subsoiling at present 
practiced, the subsoil is only loosened, not turned up on the surface; 
and for this purpose the Mapes or some similar form of subsoil plow is 
used, since it may be worked in most cases by two horses or one yoke 
of oxen. It is considered advisable only to disturb a few inches of the 
subsoil each season, as some subsoils require considerable exposure to 
the air before their fertilizing effect is developed, and a mixture of too 
great a quantity of this at a time with this surface soil may some- 
times injure the succeeding crops. 

Green Crops and Pasturage.—A\\ of our Kentucky farmers are aware 
that land is improved by turning in green crops, but few understand the 
principle upon which it depends; and being ignorant of this, they are 
incapable of judging, unless by long experience, which kinds of green 
crops are the most applicable. Most green plants, but especially those 
which present an extensive surface of leaves, are able to appropriate a 
very large proportion of their weight and bulk out of the elements 
in the atmosphere; these, being turned under in a green state, enter 
rapidly into a state of decomposition, and the gases and mineral plant 
food passing from them enrich the soil in the same manner as well-pre- 
served and well-rotted manure. If the farmer knows what elements of 
plant food are deficient in his land, he should select those green crops 
as fertilizers which can supply them when in a state of decomposition. 
There are a great number of plants suitable for green fertilizers which, 
in their constituency, exhibit quite different elements from those that are 
assimilated as food by the useful crop plants of agriculture. There are, 
also, many of these to be found in every country which possess the 
power of drawing from the atmosphere, through their leaves, stalks, and 
roots, many elements which may be lacking in the soil. Clover, field 
peas, spurry, buckwheat, rye, oats, blackberry bushes, &c., possess this 
power in a remarkable degree, and are often used by the intelligent 
farmers solely as fertilizers upon their “ved or worn lands. The vegetable 
mould, which makes the rivers and creek bottoms so rich, comes mainly 
from the rotting of leaves, twigs, and fibres of plants that have been 
washed from the higher lands. To get the best results from these fer- 
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tilizers they should, when at the most luxuriant point of growth, and 


before the seeds are perfectly formed, be turned under the soil by large 
plows, and there allowed to ferment and rot, so that the soil may absorb 
all their gases and mineral elements. In light, free, sandy, loamy soils, 
this system of fertilization is very efficacious; but it answers well upon 
any land that has not already too great an excess of vegetable mould. 
Lime and Gypsum.—tThe carbonate of lime (common) and the sul- 
phate of lime (gypsum) are most excellent fertilizers, particularly upon 
lands which are deficient in potash, lime, and sulphur. The black shale 
lands of the Devonian, and the knobby sandy soils of the Waverly 


”) 


group, are generally ‘‘ sour,” and sometimes ‘‘sobby,” which is rectified 
by a free use of the carbonate and sulphate of lime, or ashes either of 
coal or wood. Gypsum is also very advantageous to all tobacco, clover, 
and wheat lands, on account of its great absorptive powers and affinity 
for the nitrogen, oxygen, and phosphoric acid of the atmosphere which 
it gathers for the use of the plants upon which it is placed. Lime also 
acts, when sown broadcast over the lands, as a dissolver of the zzsoludle 
silicates, making immediately available for plant food those materials 
which, in the gradual course of the natural disintegration of the harder 
particles of the soil, might not be capable of absorption by the root- 
lets for many years. The calcareous marls, in the same way, act as 
most powerful fertilizers and stimulants to all kinds of plant life when 
properly applied. 

Other Mineral and Chemical Fertilizers. —The French Government some 
years ago established at Vincennes, France, an experimental farm, under 
the superintendence of the eminent chemist and geologist, Prof. George 


Ville. Every convenience, such as green-houses, hot-beds, field imple- 
ments, drainage, fertilizers, &c., necessary to carry out his experiments, 
were furnished him. After several years of close application and prac- 
tical experimental life, during which time he analyzed all kinds of soils 
and plants used in France, in a book—‘“ Chemical Manures’’—he gave 
to the world the results of his labors. From this we will make two or 
three extracts. He says: 

‘All plants are composed of fourteen invariable elements, four of 
which are termed organic, and ten mineral, viz: 


ORGANIC ELEMENTS. ; MINERAL ELEMENTS. 
Carbon, Phosphorus, Sulphur, 
Hydrogen, Potash, Chlorine, 
Oxygen, Soda, Silica, 
Nitrogen. Lime, Iron, 


Magnesia, Manganese. 
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“The four organic elements combined are to be found only in living 
plants and animals. ‘The ten mineral elements belong to the solid earth. 

‘All vegetable substances are composed of g5 per cent. of the four 
organic elements, the other 5 per cent. being furnished by the mineral. 
The organic elements are supplied as follows: carbon, in the form of 
carbonic acid taken from the air and breathed into the plants through 
the leaves; hydrogen is supplied by water; oxygen by carbonic acid 
and water; and nitrogen partly from the air in the form of gas, and 
partly through the roots from substances in the earth containing nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia,-saltpetre, nitrate of soda, and organic sub- 
stances in the form of flesh and blood of animals, manure, etc. | 

“Of the ten mineral elements that compose the other 5 per cent. of 
plants, six are found in nearly all soils in sufficient quantity for the sup- 
ply of the plant, viz: magnesia, sulphur, chlorine, silica, iron, and man- 
ganese. But deficient in the other four, viz: phosphorus, potash, lime, 
and soda. These four elements, joined with any substance containing 
nitrogen or ammonia, are necessary to make a good manure in order to 
supply the soil With the lacking elements. Therefore, bone-dust, solu- 
ble bone, superphosphate, with sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
potash, and sulphate of lime, combined in proper proportions, will 
make the best manure that can be produced for all lands. Some lands 
do not require lime, some do not require soda, but nearly all lands will 
derive great benefit from bone-dust and potash.” 

What Fertilizers are Needed.—In his ‘‘Chemistry of Plants,’ William 
Skene, of Louisville, speaks of the experiments of M. Ville as most 
reliable and instructive: ‘Professor M. G. Ville, at the experimental 
farm, Vincennes, France, found that plants were divided into two classes 
by the manner in which they took up the nitrogen they required. He 
found that wheat and other grain always take that element from the 
soil in the form of ammonia or the nitrates; while peas, beans, clover, 
and all plants having a flower like a pea, take their nitrogen from the 
atmosphere in the form of gas. This was proved by planting peas and 
wheat in burnt sand mixed with the ten mineral elements required by 
all plants to make them healthy, nitrogen being excluded. The peas 
came up healthy and vigorous, producing good seed; but the wheat 
showed a want of nitrogen by its yellow, sickly appearance and inferior 
seed. This proved, therefore, that although peas contain more nitrogen 
than wheat, they draw their supply from the air, as they flourished well 
without nitrogen in the soil; and this is the reason why wheat always 
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succeeds better after clover, the clover (not drawing its nitrogen from 
the soil, but from the air) when plowed under supplies the soil with a 
large amount of nitrogen, which is taken up by the wheat through the 
roots and appropriated to its own use. 

“In order to ascertain what kind of fertilizer is most needed on your 
land, you can analyze it by a simple experiment that will show just what 
is required. 

“Mark off two strips of your field alongside of each other; in the one 
plant peas, in the other sow wheat. If the wheat fails or gives a small 
yield, while the peas produce a good crop, that shows that the minerals 
necessary for the growth of plants are present in the soil, but that it lacks 
nitrogen; and if the peas as well as the wheat fail, then your Jand 
is lacking in the minerals as well as the nitrogen. Or a still better 
experiment may be tried by dividing a piece of your land into seven 
strips, sowing each with wheat. In the first strip use no manure; in 
the second use a mineral manure composed as follows, viz: 


Seu nome pes pNaee lm beri) clfslelIetiion Sase ley ie aS ee 2) 08 2 parts. 
LAUR) WPIRISES Rg wearer oe ue irl alll She tae a hi ie ae ee aA Pen a Esp Ss 
SFE is EA SOU PR aa A ORS oe ns SR SN A PO I a 
SOP ME nla TTTTIN OMIT alii s fase ei yo ai its Ateeyrot «i e's ee 1) saris Swi “bs! 8, byte ee WY. aks 


‘“This composition may be termed a complete fertilizer. In the third 
strip use the complete fertilizer, leaving out the bone phosphate; on 
the fourth strip use the complete fertilizer, leaving out the land plaster 


instead of the bone phosphate; on the fifth strip use the same fertilizer, 


leaving out the saltpetre instead of the land plaster; on the sixth strip 
use the same fertilizer, leaving out the sulphate of ammonia instead of 
the saltpetre; on the seventh strip use the sulphate of ammonia alone. 


_At maturity, if the crop of the seventh strip is equal to the second, 


ammonia or nitrogen is required, but not the minerals. If the third 
strip is equal to the second, soluble bone phosphate is not necessary. 
If the fourth is equal to the second, land plaster (or lime) is not neces- 
sary. If the fifth is equal to the second, potash is not necessary. If 
the sixth is equal to the second, ammonia is not necessary. But if the 
second strip proves better than all the others, then the complete fertil- 
izer, composed of the ingredients as given in the table, is what your land 
requires. To give the complete fertilizer a fair trial, about 850 pounds 
per acre ought to be used. | 


* Soluble bone phosphate (chemical manures by ,Ville) is superphosphate of lime or bone-dust dissolved in 
sulphuric acid. 


14 
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‘Prof. M. George Ville gives the result of three experiments of the 
above kind. The first made by himself with wheat, at Vincennes, 
France; the second with beets, by M. Cavelier, at Mesnil, St. Nicaise, 
Department Somme; the third with sugar-cane, by Mr. Zabrun, of 
Guadeloupe, West Indies: 


Wheat, bush.| Beets, tbs. | Sugar-cane, 

FERTILIZERS USED. per acre. per acre. (|fbs. per acre. 

Complete ter tilizer s+ 3) ee wee eee en | 56.44 45.040 50.666 
Complete fertilizer without limes 7 ss)eeae. Bey cia 2) 41.030 44.444 
Complete fertilizer without potash <j. sne 40.44 37 .030 32 ALE 
Complete fertilizer without phosphate... ... , 34.66 32.080 ee & 
‘Complete fertilizer without nitrogen ..... 18.88 32.000 | 49.777 
NWWnout any téertuhver J!) i steeaies eee sin: 15.88 22.020 | 2.666 


“By the above table it will be seen that the soil in which the wheat 
was sown required nitrogen and phosphate; the beets, nitrogen, ~hos- 
phate, and potash; the sugar-cane, phosphate and potash. But each 
piece of land tested required the complete fertilizer to make a good 
crop.” 

The State of Massachusetts has a similar experimental farm under 
the control of the Agricultural College at Amherst. From experiments 
made by Prof. Levi Stockbridge, at this institution, we are enabled to 
give formulas for chemical fertilizers for a number of crops, that have 
been proven correct in hundreds of trials. In a private letter to the 
writer, Prof. Stockbridge says: ‘‘I am obliged for the interest you take 
in my experiments and reports, and shall be gratified to hear that the 
farmers of Kentucky are giving my ideas a practical test. My general 
idea and practice (in mineral fertilizers) is no longer an experiment in 
this section, where more than five thousand acres of different crops, under 
all kinds of circumstances, have been grown by the method this year 
(1876), and with almost unvarying success. My experiments so far 
appear to establish a series of facts which can be turned to practical 
account with great profit. But the end is not yet; much in this direc- 
tion still remains to be proven, and the experiments here will be con- 
tinued. I may be obliged to continue them several years before I 
ascertain certain facts I am after, or am able to make a report which will 
be satisfactory to myself.” In his last report he states how he analyzed 
all the different crops with great minuteness, and made formulas of plant 
food in chemical or mineral compounds suited in quantity and constitu- 
ency to the need of the plants. These he tested upon separate acres of 
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land, and found that they always produced the expected or desired 
results, or even more. Here I will insert some of his formulas, and 
state that the ingredients should be intimately mixed and sown broad- 
cast over the ground, when it is well prepared for seeding, and then har- 
rowed or plowed in. They should never be put in the hill or drill, as the 
rootlets of the plants will seek them there, and, if the season is dry, will 
indolently ‘‘burn up,” while broadcast sowing mixes them with all the 
soil, and makes the plants industriously seek the food, and in doing so 
find moisture at the same time. 


Potatoes. 
To produce 100 bushels of potatoes per acre and their natural propor- 
tion of tops more than the natural product of the land, and for other 
quantities in like proportion, use— 


Nactowes y/o" oe fe". 24 tbs. i, the Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 105 Ibs. 
° S51) a ea 34 lbs. Ext of ‘i potash; 35 perreent..dry salt,.225 tbs: 
Phosphoricacid . . . 11 Ibs. a Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 85 Ibs. 


Field Beans. 


To produce 20 bushels of field beans and their natural proportion of 
straw, pods, etc., more than the natural product of the land, and for 
other quantities in like proportion, use— 


INSTG SEI. fois, | 5 - 53 lbs. ENG Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 265 Ibs. 

POA oss Wie moo ls: fore of ‘¢ ~~ potash, 35 per cent. dry salt, 198 ibs. 

Phosphoricacid . . . 20 ibs. . Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 160 Ibs. 
Buckwheat. 


To produce 25 bushels of buckwheat and its natural proportion of 


straw per acre more than the natural yield of the land, and for other 
quantities in like proportion, use— 


INErOR ERY 5-51. j<\'% 37 tbs. eh Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 185 tbs. 

OUI eae 50 Ibs. an Be Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 100 tbs. 

Phosphoricacid . . . 15 tbs. Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 105 Ibs. 
Mixed Hay. 


To produce one ton of hay more than the natural produce of the land 
per acre, and in like proportion for other quantities, use— 


mMnirog ent. ifey (i>... 36 Ibs. tie Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 180 ibs. 

OES Oe ames 31 tbs. Faia ia Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 70 Ibs. 

Phosphoricacid . 12 Ibs. | Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 95 Ibs. 
Red Clover. 


To produce one ton of clover per acre moré than the natural yield of 
the soil, use— | 


IEEROSETE oy eas 5s 43 Ibs. eae Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 215 Ibs. 
BEOEAS ai i Jai 8) pak ve he 40 Ibs. re f Muriate potash, 8o per cent. dry salt, 80 Ibs. 
Phosphoricacid . 11 tbs. ) “°°™ °' (| Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 85 tbs, 
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Timothy Hay. 


7 


To produce one ton of timothy hay per acre more than the natural 
yield of the land, use— 


Mackoren’ 2% 4/2" fm. "2acis, Sea Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 120 Ibs. 
BROS as ii5 (oialland = Men anal: fotin ee Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 54 tbs. 
Phosphoric acid ... . 10 Ibs. Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 80 Ibs. 


Fodder Corn. 


To produce Indian corn fodder, two tons per acre more than the nat- 
ural yield of the soil, and in like proportion for other quantities, use— 


INEGOSEN 4s). ss i.) 2OTDs. inthe ( >ulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 100 Ibs- 
Potash}... ys 66 Ibs. form of 1 Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 132 Ibs. 
Phosphoric acid. . _ 16 tbs. Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 128 tbs. 


Oats. 


To produce 25 bushels of oats and the natural proportion of straw 
per acre more than the natural yield of the land, and in like proportion 


for other quantities, use— 


NiO sen. Wee yekr 23 Ibs. ery ed Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 115 ibs. 

Potash ice. kao) ZOIDS. FEIN y Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 4o tbs. 

Phosphoric acid... . 12 ibs. ae _Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. aeid, go ths. 
Winter Rye. 


To produce 20 bushels of winter rye and the natural proportion of 
straw per acre more than the natural produet of the soil, and in like 
proportion for other quantities, use— 


MECOBIEM heh 25 aI: 3 Sulph..ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 125 Ibs. 

IROtaSi. cet. to oa 2 ase ee ie | Muriai potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 48 tbs. 

Phosphoric acid. . . 16 ths. } °°°™ °° | Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 128 tbs. 
Rye Straw. 


To produce rye straw as a market crop, without the grain, and to 
obtain two tons per acre more than the natural yield of the land, and in 
like proportion for other quantities, use— 


Nitrogen... ... 10Tbs.) « fhe Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 50 fbs- 
BOGS ss stoke oy {Rs ne of Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 62 Ibs. 
Phosphoric acid... . 8 ibs. Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 64 Ibs. 


Beets. 


To produce 100 bushels of beets and their tops ona given area of 


land more than its natural yield, use— 


INUETOS CI neryer rere JLT UNS. ae Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 55 ibs. 
POTAS Mae cheeses tli). 25 Soi fo ae of ‘s potash, 35 per cent. dry salt, 155 ibs. 
Phosphoric acid. . . 6 Ibs. : Superphosphate, 13, per cent. sol. acid, 50 Ibs. 


Cabbage. 


To produce one ton of green cabbage ona given area of land more 
than its natural yield, and in like proportion for other quantities, use— 
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Nitrogens4...5+ 2) 3.29 Tbs. Alene Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 55 tbs. 
Brea slay 6) he piss 4s vies Dy LOS: ee: ‘© “potash, 35 per cent. dry salt, ‘90 Ibs: 
Phosphoric acid. . . 6 Ibs. | va Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol acid, 48 Ibs. 


The yield of cabbage on well manured land averages not far from 
35,000 pounds per acre. 
Indian Corn. 
To produce 50 bushels of the grain and its natural proportion of 
stover to the acre more than the natural yield of the soil, and in like 
proportion for other quantities, use— 


Nvitrereni. eo. 42) ,04, 1Ds. pall) Sul. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 320 Ibs. 
Potash. . . ops: form of } Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 154 Ibs. 
Phosphoric acid .. . 31 Ibs. Superphosphate, 13 percent. sol, acid, 248 Ibs. 


Wheat. 
To produce 25 bushels of wheat and the natural proportion of straw 
per acre more than the natural yield of the land, and in like proportion 
for other quantities, use— 


INiirogen 650 o's 4 Tbs. inthe { >ph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 205 Ibs. 
Pobashe peasy artery 24: Hos: foe Be , Muriate potash, 80 per cent. dry salt, 48 Ibs. 
Phosphoricacid. . . 20 ibs. { Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 160 Ibs. 


Swede Turnips, or Ruta-bagas. 


To produce 100 bushels of turnips and their tops more than the nat- 
ural yield of a given area of land, and in like proportion for other quan- 
tities, use— 


NaimOgen ii. }2%.. se. 2 Abs, Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 55 ths. 
in the es 

Potash... . . .. . 18 ths. fou ae potash, 35 per cent. dry salt, 118 tbs. 

Phosphoricacid. . . 8 ibs. Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 63 Ibs. 


Onions. 


To produce 100 bushels of onions and their natural proportion of 
tops on a given area of land more than its natural yield, and in like 
proportion for other quantities, use— 


INGamoren a. a ke. "Lr Tbs. Caries Sulph. ammonia, 24 per cent. dry salt, 55 tbs. 

BOtasting veo wee gyn.’ | O IDS. eM fe ee potash, 35-per cent. dry salt, 54 tbs. 

Phosphoricacid. . . 4 Ibs. Superphosphate, 13 percent. sol. acid, 32 tbs. 
i 
Lobacco. 


To produce 1,500 pounds of the dried leaf of Connecticut seed-leaf 
tobacco, with its natural Propo pues of stalks, more than the natural 
yield of the land, use— 


Miiroven ss 4... LIQ Ws.) aa ammonia, 24 per. cent. dry salt, 595 Ibs. 
Potash ers > s eB 72 MOsti ice th ‘¢ potash, 35 per cent. dry salt, 1,075 ibs. 
Phosphoric acid. . . 16 ibs. a i | Superphosphate, 13 per cent. sol. acid, 125 lbs. 
Mamie: <3 Mae TGeribss) tar | Sulphate lime, 79 per cent. dry salt, 500 Ibs. 
NUT Ea a 38 tbs | |  ‘* magnesia, 16 per cent. dry salt, 475 lbs. 
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The above formulas differ slightly from the one adapted to the tobacco 
of the South. 

These formulas are valuable, inasmuch as they show the relative 
amounts of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid contained in each of 
these staple crops. 

Other formulas, nearly as good as these and much cheaper (probably 
at half the cost), can be supplied from Louisville or Cincinnati to the 
farmers of Kentucky. The German Kainet has been coming freely into 
New York at a cheap rate, and can be had in nearly all the Western 
cities ; it is composed of most of the mineral salts that are needed for 
- plant food, and by the addition of bone-dust and gypsum will do well 
on nearly all our staple crops. The same may be said of the ‘“‘ nodules” 
and marls of Charleston, South Carolina, which are exceedingly rich in 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. 

Ashes and Leaves.—Every farmer knows how crops of every kind 
grow when manured with ashes or the leaves of trees. This is because 
these contain in large quantities potash, ammonia, sulphur, lime, gyp- 
sum, soda, chlorine, magnesia, phosphorus, and manganese. Leaching 
deprives them of nitrogen, which, however, is easily restored by the 
addition of ammonia. 

Barn yard Manurcs.—These are good, and should always be used, but 
they are not nearly so effective or cheap in application as chemical fer- 
tilizers, owing to their bulkiness and half-rotted condition. If the farmer 
will pile his barn-yard manures under shelter during the fall and winter, 
and mix with them in layers thin stratas of gypsum, salt, and ashes, he 
will save three fourths of the essential gases that now escape and pass 
into the atmosphere, and make his compost four times more valuable as 
plant food. Peter Henderson, the great New York gardener, who has 
been the most successful producer of vegetables in America, says: “I 
have had as good results from one ton of bone-dust as from seventy-five 
tons of stable manure, and I have also found that bone-dust will keep off 
striped bugs from cucumbers, &c., and prevent club root in cabbages.”’ 
The manures from hen-houses, and the dirt from the floor of smoke- 
houses, are excellent fertilizers. ; 

Fertilizers for Seed —I\t often happens that a farmer gets a fine crop of 
stalks and blades, but little seed. This is caused by a lack of phosphoric 
acid and potash in the soil, which may be supplied through sulphate of 
ammonia, saltpetre, salt, guano, stable manure, cotton seed, &c. A good 
formula also is a compost of bone-dust, saltpetre, and ashes. 
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The following tabie shows the principal minerals contained in the 
roots, stems, and seeds of all plants as found by analysis of their ashes 
after being burned: 


Percentage | Percentage | Percentage. 

MINERALS FOUND. insKoOots.) | in, stems, in seeds. 
Os MOLIC ACICMeE direc Fable. yes) it won Saw Sy 08 1.70 2.20 46.00 
PMeame ey tects ts ah ct) ket ca Me cme 1797 B62 bee 
PIONS AR | ARS Ds oa ee ee yee d 2ST 15.18 22.59 
LNT Sele oOo DN Fer a OS A ae Se ee ae .88 3.CO I.19 


Observe the large amount of the first three elements required to pro- 
duce good seed. 

Lasting Manures— A very prevalent idea among farmers is, that 
what they call a lasting manure is cheapest and best. There never was 
a greater fallacy. We are now treating of the nutrition of plants, and 
not of the formation of soils to act mechanically on the plants. Why 
does the farmer want lasting manures? Is it for his interest to use such ? 
Plant food, whether in the shape of barn-yard manures or chemical fer- 
tilizers, is a costly material. The labor and time in hauling barn-yard 
manures has to be paid for in cash. Is it policy to have more of it put 
on than what is needed for the present crop, to be exhaled and lost in 
the atmosphere? Mineral or chemical fertilizers cost cash. Is it wise to 
place on land cash, and lose the compound interest for several years, in 
order to have more on the ground than one crop can assimilate as food ? 
All fertilizers lose more or less by evaporation—more than the compound 
interest on the money cost. Is it wisdom to lose all this in order to 
have “‘lasting manures?’ Certainly not. The true plan is to find out, 
by scientific investigation, just how much and what kinds of fertilizers 
are needed to produce a given crop, and proceed to manure and culti- 
vate accordingly, and to let every year provide for itself, so as to lose no 
compound interest. There will naturally more or less be retained in 
the soil of each fertilizer used every year, which will always keep the 
land in heart for the grass and clover rotating crops. This is the way 
agriculture has been carried on for centuries in Japan and China, where 
the lands now produce larger crops than they did a thousand years ago; 
but the greatest care is there taken to see that every year plant food is 
returned to the soil equal to that taken off and used or sold. In this 
these people are far ahead of any nation, either in Europe or America. 

Lile-drainage.—F or the preservation of the soil, nothing equals tile- 
drainage, whether in a flat, level country or in rolling lands. It is also, 
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like deep ploughing, a great renovator of worn or washed lands. The 
most extensive experiments in tile-drainage in the United States are 
probably in Preble county, Ohio, and in parts of Massachusetts, where 
the lands are increased in value three fold by tile-drainage. Lands thus 
under-drained produce much larger crops of all kinds, and do not wash 
by even the hardest rains, owing to the porosity of the soil and its 
increased power of absorption. 

Dr. David Dale Owen, in his admirable Geological Report of Ken- 
tucky, says: “It is very essential that a soil be made porous by tillage, 
since all the rain that runs off, without soaking into it, carries away 
with it ammonia, nitrates, and other fertilizers, which would otherwise 
be absorbed and appropriated. There is another great advantage in 
rendering the soil porous: free access of air is admitted, and more car- 
bonic acid admitted with the water, so that, independent of the service 
rendered by carbonic acid, as a source of carbon, it exerts a great solvent 
power over the mineral constituents of the soil, and thus renders a larger 
supply available. In thickly settled countries, where farming produce ts 
high and labor cheap, great advantage has been obtained by under- 
drainage. In the western country, what little drainage has been done, 
for the most part has been effected by open ditches. 

‘“‘Under-drainage has many advantages over open ditches. It does not 
cut up the ground nor foster weeds. All the water, in passing through 
the soil, gives up its condensed fertilizers, which are, in a great meas- 
ure, lost in the flow of surface water. In its passage downwards it 
removes or changes effete matters, secreted from the roots of plants, 
which are deleterious to vegetation. Under-draining also warms the 
surface soil, and the cooler substratum condenses the moisture out of 
the atmosphere, which has free access to it; this, in a great measure, 
counteracts droughts, besides effecting all the good already indicated, as 
obtained by the free access of the air to the soil. Under-draining is 
said, also, to prevent the dying out of grasses, by keeping their roots 
free from injurious influences, to distribute nutriment more effectually, _ 
besides removing excess of water, and thus deepening the surface soil. 
It renders vegetation earlier in the spring, and prevents the -freezing out 
of grain in the winter, also the too rapid evaporation of the water, and 
the formation of hard crust on the surface. 

“We are apt to regard draining as requisite only for wet and low 
swampy ground; but experience seems to prove that it is nearly equal-. 
ly beneficial in counteracting too great dryness. It is estimated by 
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farmers, in districts where it has now become an almost universal prac- 
tice, that it increases the profit on the land ten to twelve per cent.; and 
pays for expenses of under-draining in three years. It is said, also, and 
I have little doubt of the fact, that it removes the malaria or whatever 
other cause produces intermittent fevers; so that these diseases have 
almost disappeared from districts affected with such disorders previous 
to its introduction. In addition, investments made in under-draining 
farms have proved to be amongst the safest now made in the farming 
districts of England, and the Government of Great Britain encourages 
it by loaning money at five per cent. to aid in extending this system; 
and money can be obtained on easy terms from other sources for the 
same purpose; all of which is sufficient proof of its success in a pecu- 
niary point of view in that country.” 

It is estimated that under-drainage increases the profit on almost any 
land from ten to twenty per cent., and that it is beneficial not only to 
low and swampy soils, but almost as much so for hill lands, or those of 
a rolling surface, by counteracting dryness, and preventing too great a 
tendency to wash into gullies. It, above all other plans ever tried, tends 
to keep the surface soil from washing off into ravines and creeks, by 
increasing the capacity of the soil to hold the rain-water, through ab- 
sorption, at fast as it falls, even during the heaviest storm. 

The stiff clay lands in the vicinty of the black shale, in Kentucky, 
and also the deep red and yellow clays of the ‘‘ barrens,” can hardly be 
brought into the highest state of successful cultivation without under- 
drainage. The porous tiles, made of burnt clay, form the best material 
for under-drainage. The pipes should be from two inches to six inches 
diameter, according to the location of the ground and other circum- 
stances. These pipes should be laid not less than two feet (but four or 
five is better) under the. ground, so as to be clear of all winter freezes, 
deep plowing, or other obstructions; and great care should be taken that 
the fall in the drainage of the pipes, which need not be more than three 
inches to the 100 feet, is uniform, and not so imperfect as to fill up with 
mud or settlings. Skillfully laid under-drain tile pipes will last for one 
hundred years, without need of repairs, as has been evidenced in Eng- 
land and France. Any unglazed burnt clay tiles will be sufficiently 
porous to allow water to soak through them from the top and run 
off, no matter how compact a clay may surround it. Judge Abner 
Haynes, of Preble county, Ohio, says: ‘‘I have constructed as fine 
ditching (tiles) as any man in our county; I have 1,200 rods on 205 
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acres. The first thing in tile-drainage is good fall, and that fall kept 
open, draining it into some natural cut or branch. The next thing is 
good engineering, so that some parts of the ditch is not higher than 
others, in which event sediments will stop up the tiles, but let the fall be 
uniform, so that the stream of water will flow out with ease and rapid- 
ity. You can construct ditches much better in wet seasons of the year 
than in dry; the ground digs easier, and the water, if it rises in the ditch, 
will do for a guide for laying the tiles. Two crops will pay for any tile- 
drainage well constructed, I don’t care if it costs a dollar and a half a 
rod; and then, when these drains are thus well constructed, they add 
ten dollars per acre to the land, and are a permanent value to the free- 
hold. I don’t care if the ditch is seven feet deep, it is better than four 
feet, and four feet is better than three.” Drains (tiles) should be con- 
structed so as to have main leads and lateral branches. A main lead of 
200 yards length ought to be not less than four inches diameter, and of 
four or five hundred yards six inches. A two-inch drain will carry off 
water for a distance of twenty yards on each side of the drain. That is, 
such tiles should be not less than six to eight rods apart; but, as a 


eéneral rule; the deeper the ‘drain’ the farther ‘apart can be their’ linesss 


Half a mile tile-drain of six inches, with lateral branches, well laid, will 
usually run a stream like a spring from eight to ten months in the year. 
It costs from fifty cents to one dollar per rod to put down tile-drainage. 
There are spades made on purpose for tile-draining. 

For Orchards and Vineyards.—Peach trees require such elements as 
are found in wood ashes, and some iron and sodium; therefore it will 
greatly improve these by placing around their roots, for several feet 
from the trees, salt, ashes, and iron cinders. Pears want iron and ashes, 
and iron cinders will benefit them, and often make barren trees become 
good producers. Similar fertilizers, with tobacco stalks, are good to 
place in orchards of apples, cherries, and plums. Grapes want a well- 
drained calcareous rich soil, that is, rich in the elements that go to make 
the vine and fruit. Superphosphates, gypsum, and good vegetable 
mould are what is needed for vineyards. Garden vegetables require 
fertilizers like other farm_ crops. } 
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Insects, bugs, beetles, and worms are the plagues of a farmer’s life; 
but, fortunately, Kentucky is as free from these pests as any other 
portion of the United States. The numerous kinds of worms, insects, 
and grasshoppers, which so seriously infest the far West, are mostly 
unknown in this State, as are also those that commit such ravages upon 
the crops of the Cotton States. But still we have enough to cause a 
great deal of trouble to our farmers, and some years to seriously injure 
their crops. There are about 30,000 kinds of these pests known to 
exist in North America. 

Nature seems to have provided parasites to feed upon every class of 


' vegetation grown upon the surface of the earth, and these occasionally 


come in such numbers as to destroy certain crops in spite of the best 
and most laborious plans of the soil cultivators. The midge, Hessian 
fly, weevil, and chintz bug on wheat; the cut-worm, bud-worm, horn- 
worm, and green grasshopper on tobacco; the different kinds of borers, 
curculios, bugs, caterpillars, beetles, grubs, &c., &c., on fruit trees and 
garden products, are all dreaded more or less at certain seasons of the 
year, and a great portion of farm labor is expended in protecting crops 
from their ravages. 

Unfortunately the science of man has, up to this date in the world’s 
history, been wholly powerless to protect vegetation from these para- 
sites, except by the slow process of catching and killing the intruders. 
The remedies prescribed as preventives do not always answer well the 
object intended, and the poisoning process, though sometimes resorted 
to, is always liable to many objections. The governments of many 
European and American countries have Commissioners of Entomolo- 
gy, whose duty it is to find out the nature, habits, food, and peculiar- 
ities of all kinds of parasites, with a view to their extermination; and 
they are making close and skillful research into everything that will 
give information and throw light upon the subject; but as yet their 
labor has been in vain in the discovery of any practical method for the 
riddance of the evil. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington, and the Bureaux of 
Agriculture in several of the States, employ practical men in the most 
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earnest endeavor to protect the crops of the country, and we can but 
hope that ere many years more pass they will succeed in their objects. 

We will not attempt here to give formulas of preparations and quack 
nostrums which are advertised for the destruction or prevention of 
insects, and which are as numerous almost as are the species of the 
pests themselves, but will wisely withdraw for the present from the 
contest between the farmers and the parasites, and let them fight it 
out on the old line. 

We will state, however, that the universal experience of farmers is, 
that crops grown on well cultivated and well fertilized lands are always 
the least damaged by insects. | 
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The great variety of soils, formed by the disintegration of the numer- 
ous strata of rocks, to be found between the Mississippi river on the 
west and the Virginia State line on the east, and the differences of 
elevation, give Kentucky a very wide range in its agricultural products. | 
About three hundred and thirty-three feet of altitude is considéred 
equivalent to one degree of latitude. Upon this data, we find that from 
the highest points of the mountain counties to the lowlands of the 
Mississippi river bottoms, we have in the State the equivalent of not less 
than ten degrees of latitude, which give usa climate varying from nearly 
semi-tropical in the bottoms to that of Canada on the mountains. A 
peculiarity of*the soil and climate is the adaptability of each to the 
growth of all the cereals, fruits, and vegetables of the warmer and colder 
regions of the north temperate zone. The cranberries, apples, pears, 
cherries, and Irish potatoes of the northern, and the sweet potatoes, 
peaches, nectarines, plums, and sorghum of the Southern States, grow 
equally as well as they do in either section, while maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, clover, grasses, hemp, flax, and tobacco here find both soils 
and climate the most congenial to their perfect development. 

Maize or Indian Corn.—This cereal, which is more extensively used 
by the average Kentuckian than any other, and is the source of both 
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-bread and drink, is a native of the American continent, and was found 


among the aborigines when the first white men landed upon their terri- 
tory. It yields more largely than any other grain, an average crop 
being about thirty bushels, while the best land grow from forty to sixty 
bushels, and, with extra cultivation and manures, have been known to 
yield from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty bushels 
per acre. The varieties of corn grown in the State are almost innumer- 
able. The large red-cob variety, known as “gourd seed,” has been a 
great favorite upon the rich bottoms and prairie or ‘‘barren”’ lands; the 
yellow upon thin, rolling uplands. The Commins, Willis, and Baden 
corn, each a hard, white, flinty variety, are extensively planted on the 
medium soils, and are valued highly on account of their freedom from 
rotting, and their early maturity. The grains of these latter, however, 
are not so deep nor the ears so large as the “‘old gourd-seed.”’ A cross 
between the gourd-seed and either of the others partakes of the excel- 
lencies of each variety—the flintiness and freedom from rot of the one, 
and the large size of the other. The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington has procured many other varieties and sent them through the 
country on trial; but very few of them ever held their position against 
the above-named varieties, in the general estimation of the public. The 
annual average production in the State of this great staple is about 
65,000,000 bushels. 
Wheat.—Next to corn, wheat is the most important cereal. This 
crop varies in the State from 7,000,000 to 12,000,000 bushels per annum, 
and the average yield varies from 12 to 16 bushels per acre. The 
Broughton, the Tappahannock, the Fultz, the Lammas, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Red May, are the principal varieties sown in the State. 
There are also a large number of sub varieties with local names. The 
Blue Stem was once a great favorite, but owing to its frequent failure in 
making a good yield, it has fallen into disuse. The varieties of amber 
wheats are said to be less liable to smut and rust than the white kinds, 
but not so prolific. The bearded varieties are less grown than formerly. 
The wheat produced in Kentucky is remarkable for the plumpness of 
the berry, and its excellent flouring qualities. This flour commands in 
every market where sold a higher price than the general average of most 
of the States. The West Indies and Brazil markets give preference to 
Kentucky and Tennessee flour over all others produced in the Missis- 
sippi valley, because the nutritive elements in our flour are so rich that 
the climate affects it less than any other. The bakers will pay more, 
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because it absorbs about sixteen pounds more water to the barrel in 
baking, and keeps sweet for a longer period of time. The crop matures 
nearly a month earlier than in New York or Pennsylvania, and conse- 
quently commands, at the first of the season, a ready market, at good 
prices. 

Rye.—This crop is not so extensively grown as in former years. It is 
admirably adapted for fall and winter grazing, and for a green fertilizing 
crop. It grows well even on thin, worn lands, where red clover cannot 
be made to “catch.”’ If rye is sown on thin lands, and not grazed too 
heavily, and turned under in a green state, it becomes an excellent fore- 
runner of clover, spurry, or buckwheat, and will greatly aid either of 
these in renewing and refructifying the soil. The common and the 
““White Canada” are the varieties mostly used. The distilleries use 
this cereal, in preference to either wheat or corn, in making certain kinds 
of whisky. Every county in the State seems well adapted to its growth, 
and more or less is produced in every neighborhood. Used for cut feed, 
‘like oats, it answers a fine purpose; and if allowed to mature, and then 
fed in this way, is considered by many farmers equal to the best hay. 
Usually the price is about the same as wheat, although it is much more 
easily raised, and by far less subject to disasters than the latter crop. 
Fed in the field to hogs when ripe, rye seems to act remarkably on 
the animal economy, and while it gives a thrifty growth to the animals, 
appears also to cure them of all kinds of diseases. Sheep, cattle, and 
horses derive great benefit from rye pasturage, when the grain is ripe, 
becoming smooth, active, and healthy upon its use. Doubtless the 
trouble of keeping it from mixing in the fields with wheat is the main 
cause why it is not more extensively sown. 

Oats.—Previous to 1856 this was one of the most certain crops grown 
in the West; but in that year, contrary to the experience of the oldest 
farmers, ‘the rust” invaded the entire oat crop of the State, and from 
that time until the present, this disease has rendered oat tillage very 
precarious. No one has ever satisfactorily accounted for this sudden 
change of the habits of rust, which, in previous years, was only dreaded 
on account of its ravages on wheat. The black oats, the “ruffled,” the 
white, Scotch, Irish, and Canada oats, are all sown. Latterly good vari- 
eties have been introduced from California, and even Australia, and also 
the Red Southern oats, which are said to be less subject to the rust than 
the old native kinds. The yield formerly was fully 25 to 40 bushels to 
the acre; but of late years it frequently is less than two thirds of this 
amount. Fifty, sixty, and even eighty bushels have frequently been 
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produced on the acre, when the lands were new and everything favor- 
able. In cut feed no provender is superior to this cereal for horses, 
mules, and cattle, the straw answering well all the purposes of hay, 
while the grain builds up the toughest muscle and bone. As a green 
crop, to be plowed under for fertilizing purposes, oats do admirably, and 
seem to add to the soil a large amount of nitrogenous plant food, which 
is taken by the plant from the atmosphere. Grazed and fed on the soil, 
it is an excellent fertilizer, and it is a good crop to be sown in connec- 
tion with either white or red clover. 

Barley —The number of acres devoted to barley in the State has 
greatly increased within the last few years, owing to the rapidly growing 
demand from the breweries in all the large towns of this and the adjoin- 
ing States. Beer-drinking has become fashionable, and barley every 
yeat becomes a crop of more and more importance. It flourishes well 
in every section of the country, and will average over 25 bushels to the 
acre in almost any county where it is carefully cultivated and well har- 
vested. Good lands frequently produce from forty to sixty bushels, and 
many farmers think it far more profitable than wheat, as it costs about 
one third less in raising. For grazing purposes, barley is preferred to 
any other grain for colts and calves, which seem to fatten on it rapidly. 
In price, by the pound, it is generally about the same as wheat, but by 
the bushel is not so high, unless of a fine bright color. Doubtless it is 
destined to become here, as it is in Europe, a leading staple; and, as the 
foreign beer-drinking element of our population increases, the barley 
crop will keep pace, or even go beyond, until it comes into general 
use as provender for all kinds of stock, as it is now used in all the older 
countries of the world. The largest portion of the crop is now sown in 
the counties adjacent to Louisville and Covington, and in what is known 
as the ‘‘Blue Grass Region,” where it flourishes most luxuriantly. 

Buckwheat.—This crop grows well in Kentucky, yet it is but little 
cultivated, owing to the fact that there have never been mills adapted 
to grinding it into flour. Our people do not use ‘‘ buckwheat cakes and 
molasses” very extensively, except in the cities, where the supplies of 
flour are brought from Pennsylvania and Ohio. The old Virginia plan 
of using ‘“‘shorts for pancakes” at an early date took strong hold upon 
our citizens, and they have never outgrown the habit. But we see inno- 
vations are being made, and occasionally fields of buckwheat can be 
seen dotting the country, either for the use of man or bees. For fertil- 
izing purposes, this is one of the best plants known, as it draws largely 
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from the atmosphere ; and, when plowed under in the green state, car- 
ries to the soil a large amount of nitrogeneous plant food. For bees, it 
has no equal except white clover, and even that is not considered its 
equal by many bee fanciers. If sown early for fertilizing purposes, two 
crops can be turned under in one season with surprising results. For 
healthy food and bread that will give good muscle and brain power, 
probably buckwheat should head the list of all cereals, while on medium 
soil no crop can be raised at a greater profit. 

Sorghum.—The Chinese sugar-cane was introduced into this country 
a short while before the civil war, and for a time seemed to fill a vacuum 
in farm crops that was greatly needed; but the great injury done land by 
the rapid growth of the cane, and its exhaustive nature, was not com- 
pensated by the value of its products, and, therefore, it has fallen into 
disuse, except as a “patch crop,” from which small quantities of molas- 
ses can be made. No doubt, upon very strong alluvial bottoms, it may 
be made a valuable staple, but it does not pay well on uplands. 

Lroom-corn.—Like sorghum, broom-corn is a great soil-exhauster 
upon upland soils, and is not a favorite crop with farmers, except just 
enough for family use. Some years the high price at which its products 
sell makes it a very desirable staple, notwithstanding its exhaustive qual- 
ities. On bottom lands it will do less injury, and can be cultivated with 
profit. The increase in our city population has caused a much larger 
demand for broom-corn than formerly, and the probabilities are, that 
this demand will increase from year to year. The cultivation of this 
crop is very simple, and requires no greater attention than that of maize 
or Indian corn, while the profits accruing are generally much larger. 

Irish Potatoes —This is probably the most profitable vegetable crop 
grown in the State. Every division of our territory seems well adapted 
to its cultivation, while a yield varying from 75 to 400 bushels per acre 
shows its prolific quality in our soil. Around Louisville, Covington, 
Paducah, Lexington, and other cities, it becomes a leading staple, and 
is extensively raised by the garden farmers. When planted in Feb- 
' ruary and March it seldom fails of a large crop, where the lands are 
properly prepared and manured. No plant repays better for the use of 
fertilizers, and the tubers improve in quality in proportion to the perfect 
adaptability of the soil, caused by the addition of the needful plant food 
to the dirt. Some seasons the striped potato bug do much damage, and 
of late years the regular Colorado potato beetles have been committing 
ravages on the crops; but they very seldom do much injury to the early 
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planting. The varieties planted are numerous, and each kind has its 
friends. The neshanocks, the pinkeyes, the russets, the peerless, the 
early rose, and peachblows are the chief varieties used in the State. 
Early in the season large quantities of this tuber are shipped from Ken- 
tucky to the Northern markets, and a still greater amount is imported 
each winter to fill the vacuum, The size of the crop might be indefin- 
itely increased, if our farmers could be made to forget the old idea that 
a ‘potato patch” belonged to one corner of the garden, which was 
approachable only by the cook when she was preparing dinner for the 
family. Like many others of our most:useful plants, the potato is a 
native of the American continent, and was found in use among some of 
the more advanced Indian tribes when the country was discovered. It 
grows wild in Mexico, and generally along the base of the Cordilleras 
and Rocky Mountain chain, as far north as the forty-second degree of 
latitude. It is probably more used both in Europe and America than 
any other vegetable known to man. 

Sweet Potatoes.—This is a native of the tropics, and by degrees has 
been made to accommodate itself to every latitude as far north as the 
great lakes. It flourished well in Kentucky, particularly on the low- 
lands or sandy soils. It is a great favorite with the farmers, and almost 
every homestead can boast of a “sweet potato patch.” It is not equal 
to the Irish potato as a crop for profit, nor is it so certain in its yield; 
still, with proper care, there is seldom a season when there is even a 
partial failure. In this climate care must be taken to preserve the 
tubers during the winter from the cold, otherwise they are quite prone 
to rot. The plants require to be forced in a hot-bed in the spring in 
order to insure an early stand, but many plant in the hill without any 
beds, just as they do the Irish potato. There is no special care needed 
in the cultivation, except to keep the ground mellow and clean of grass, 
The crop of the State is not large enough for home consumption, con- 
sequently thousands of bushels are imported every year from the more 
Southern States. A greater subdivision of farm crops would bring 
this plant into much more profitable use, and, as its cultivation rather 
improves than injures land, the smaller farms might increase the yield 
at fine profit. It has a sufficiency of saccharine matter to make it the 
equal of beets in producing sugar. 

Artichokes.—This crop is very serviceable for hogs, and in some sec- 
tions has been planted to a considerable extent. A field when once 
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well set will retain seed for many years, and give employmant to hogs 
in search of the bulbs. Those farmers who have tried the crop say 
that it improves land, and is on some soils more profitable than corn. 
The cultivation is very simple, and the yield large. It is not so good 
for hogs as chufas, which are but little raised in Kentucky. 

Pea-nuts.—The “‘goober peas”’ or peanuts are a native of Africa, 
but are well adapted to the light, thinner class of soils of our State. 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee have for fifty years nearly 
monopolized this crop, and only since the war have emigrants from 
these States introduced this. ground nut into Kentucky as a regular 
crop. Its cultivation is very simple, whether planted in hills or ridges. 
The lands, after being well and deeply broken, are then planted and 
cultivated as potato land, the hoe being the principal implement em- 
ployed. The best soils for pea-nuts are those which are well drained, 
and have a large quantity of intermingling gravel or sand. The bot- 
toms lying between flinty ridges are favorite spots, though the pea-nut 
grows well wherever sweet potatoes flourish. 

Hemp.—This is a leading staple in the ‘“‘ Blue Grass Region” of Ken- 
tucky, and one which grows here in greater perfection than in any other 
section of the United States. From the earliest settlement of the State 
up to the present time, Kentucky has taken the lead in the production 
of hemp, and will probably retain it for a long time to come. The 
quality of the fibre has been greatly improved by the introduction, a 
few years since, of the Chinese variety, which has now become gen- 
erally sown throughout the hemp-growing belt. A further distribution 
of fresh seed, obtained from the Chinese and Japanese embassies at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia last year, by the Geological Com- 
mission of the State, will no doubt cause a further improvement in this 
valuable crop. A recent article upon the culture and management of 
hemp and hemp land, by the eminent chemist, Dr. Robert Peter, of 
the Geological Survey, after giving a table of the proportions of mineral 
ingredients removed from the soil in certain average crops, says: 

““We see that while an average crop of hemp takes only an amount 
of potash from the acre varying from less than one pound to less than 
one third of a pound, the wheat crop takes nearly five and a half 
pounds, the corn crop more than eight, in the grain alone, and the to- 
bacco crop nearly seventy pounds; and while the hemp crop carries off 
only from one and a quarter to two pounds of phosphoric acid, the | 
wheat will take more than nine, the corn more than eleven, in the grain 
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alone, and the tobacco more than eight pounds. We notice, also, that 
the removal of the hemp-herds (which are believed by some of our 
practical farmers to bear a proportion in weight to the hemp fibre of 
three to one) will take from the land greatly more of its essential ingre- 
dients than the hemp fibre itself; for while the merchantable hemp 
holds less than a pound of potash and two pounds of phosphoric acid 
in its composition, the equivalent quantity of hemp-herds holds more 
than four pounds of potash and nearly three pounds of phosphoric acid. 

“As we have stated, it is the common practice of our farmers to 
permit the hemp-herds to be burned up in the heaps where they fall 
near the hemp-brakes. Some erroneously believe, indeed, that they 
would exert an injurious or poisonous influence on the land if spread 
over it; but it is evident that this practice tends more rapidly to reduce 
the fertility of the hemp field than the sale of the hemp fibre; and that 
it would be beneficial to adopt some plan of reducing the hemp-herds 
to the condition of vegetable mould, and to spread it over the surface, 
where it would not only tend to keep up the proportion of humus, but 
would re-supply much of the essential mineral elements in a soluble 
or available form. If it is found that the recently scattered hemp herds 
seriously interfere with the cultivation or growth of the next succeeding 
hemp crop, it would doubtless pay to haul them into heaps to rot, or 
to spread them over some other field, which might be in preparation for 
hemp in a system of rotation adapted to this culture.” 

Prof. Peter then proceeds to say that hemp lands can be made to 
retain their productive capacity by rotting the hemp upon the lands 
where grown, so as to let all the glutinous substances washed out of the 
stalks by the rains be re-absorbed by the soil. He also highly recom- 
mends the plowing under on hemp lands of green crops of rye, buck- 
wheat, clover, &c., &c., which process of fertilization is one of the cheap- 
est and best for all limestone lands. 

Flax.—The cultivation of flax has never attained that importance in 
the United States that it has in different countries in Europe, from the 
very obvious reason that the cotton-producing capacity of the country is 
so great that it fills a great portion of the necessary wants which are 
supplied by the flax industry in those countries; and so long as cotton 
is the great leading Southern staple, it is not likely that any contingency 
will arise that will stimulate flax industry greatly above its present 
status. Bc, 

In the early settlement of Kentucky nearly every family had a “flax 
patch,”’ and every member of the family was clothed with the products 
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of the flax-wheel and hand-loom. But now the cotton fibre has cont 
pletely supplanted the place once oceupied by flax for clothing and 
other purposes, and even the cotton seed oil and petroleum have par- 
tially taken the place of the linseed oils of olden times. 

The subdivisions of agricultural pursuits will, however, at no great 
distance in the future, reinstate this crop upon a more stable foundation 
that it ever held before. If the cultivation of flax is so remunerative to 
the Irish farmer, who pays from $10 to $25 per acre for the rent or use 
of land, a person would naturally conclude that it certainly would pay 
to raise flax on the cheap, rich lands of Kentucky. Statistics of this 
erop in Ohio and other Western States show that it pays better per acre, 
when properly cared for, than either corn or wheat. The millions of 
dollars which the people of the United States now send abroad each- 
year for linen goods, could be kept at home if the flax plant received 
the attention due to it. A new ‘‘flax-brake” has recently been patented, 
which can easily break and clean several hundred pounds per day, at a 
very small cost, which will no doubt come in general use, when we shall 
expect to see a very large increase of this crop in all the mountain coun- 
ties of this State, as well as in other sections adapted to its cultivation. 

Cotton.—This staple grows well in some of the southern and south- 
western counties of the State, and ‘‘ patches” for home use are cultivated 
in almost every county. The counties west of Tennessee river culti- 
vated extensive fields of this staple, for foreign shipment, until within a 
few years back, when the high price of labor and the low price of the 
staple caused it to be less valuable than other crops, such as corn, wheat,. 
hay, tobaceo, and stock. Whenever “cotton is high” these farmers at 
once begin to plant, but when low, they fall back to other more lucra- 
tive productions. The amount raised by the “ Border States’ have but 
little influence upon the general estimates of values in ordinary times; 
but when prices advance materially, Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Missouri become integral parts of the cotton belt. 

Tobacco.—In this important staple Kentucky leads the other States 
of the Union. Over 150,000,000 pounds is no unusual crop, when 
the year is propitious. The yield per acre averages about 700 to 800 
pounds, although 1,200 to 1,600 pounds are frequently grown on the 
richest lands. This weed is of American origin, and was found in use 
among the aborigines when Columbus discovered the continent. It 
grows in every climate from the torrid zone to the arctic circle, vary- 
ing according to the soil, latitude, and topographical peculiarities. In 
Kentucky the varieties grown are the heavy, rich, tough, gummy, and 
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leathery ‘Clarksville or Hopkinsville Shippers,’ the ““Owensboro and 
Henderson Stemmers,” the bright Paducah manufacturing tobacco, the 
Mason county leaf, and the cutting leaf of Owen and other counties. 
The local names are given because the soils in the counties neighboring 
to these markets produce principally those specific varieties. At the 
Louisville market, which is the largest in the United States, all these 
and many other sub-varieties concentrate, neatly packed in hogsheads, 
and are sold at auction on “the breaks.” The “Bacon Creek or Hart 
County Leaf” is a most beautiful wrapping-leaf article, much sought after 
by the manufacturers of fine chewing tobaccos. ‘The heavy ‘‘ Hopkins- 
ville Shippers’’ are mostly exported to the English, French, German, 
and Mexican markets, and there prepared for use.. This quality of 
tobacco is very rich in nicotine and potash, and will absorb a large 
amount of water in its manufacture; consequently, in States where the 
governments demand a high import duty, it becomes an object to manu- 
facturers to have tobaccos of the greatest strength, that will absorb the 
largest amount of water, and bear the greatest mixture with substitutes 
or inferior grades of home-grown tobacco. 


England charges animport duty on leaf tobaccoof about. . . . 72 cents per pound. 
Germany charges an import duty on leaf tobacco of about... . 234 cents per pound. 
Belgium charges an import duty on leaf tobacco of about... . 3 . cents per pound. 
Holland charges an import duty on leaf tobacco of about. . . . nominal. 

Russia charges an import duty on leaf tobacco of about... .. 12 cents per pound. 
Turkey charges an import duty on leaf tobacco of about . . .. 70 cents per pound. 


In Austria, France, Italy, and Spain the governments monopolize the 
entire commerce in tobacco under the direction of ‘‘ Regie Commis- 
sions.’ The United States taxes the manufactured tobacco about 20 
cents per pound, or fully zo and a half times the price received by the 
producer. 

The ‘‘ Western District’? of Kentucky produces much fine shipping 
leaf, and also an excellent article for ‘“chewing-plug”’ and choice bright 
wrappers. For manufacturing purposes this cannot be excelled. The 
“Yellow Banks” and ‘‘Red Banks” tobaccos (of the Henderson and 
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Owensboro districts) are particularly adapted for ‘strips,’ suitable to 
the English markets. The best cutting leaf in the United States grows 
in the counties above Louisville, bordering on the Ohio and Kentucky 
rivers. The number of factories in Louisville and other cities of the 
State, where the staple concentrates on sale, are very numerous, and 
gives employment to several thousand operatives. The mountain coun- 


ties do not grow tobacco so extensively as the level sections of the 
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State, not that the soil is unsuited for this purpose, but mainly from the 
fact that the facilities for getting it to market are too limited to induce 
the people to begin its cultivation. By a long-continued series of selec- 
tions and adaptations, the farmers have so changed the varieties of 
tobacco, that now every section of country has the very kinds most 
prized, and which are produced with most profit on that particular 
soil. 

It seems strange that the people who so universally use this weed as 
a luxury in smoking, chewing, and snuffing, do allow monarchical and 
despotic governmental law-makers to tax them so grievously, wantonly, 
and unjustly upon this specific article, and particularly is it strange that 
the farmers of the United States should suffer a government, which they 
in part control, to so despotically tax them and their labor, in order to 
raise millions of dollars every year from their hard-earned labor, to be 
bestowed upon high-salaried officers, standing armies, useless navies, 
hundreds of thousands of pensioners, and pet National Banks, and 
bond-holders. This heavy, burdensome tax on the productive energy 
of the planter ought to be at once removed, as should all protective 
tariffs and specific taxes, which now bear down to the earth the laboring 
classes of every industry, for the benefit of all kind of government pen- 
sioners and the moneyed cliques of the commercial centres. I would 
like to dwell on this subject of tobacco taxation had I space, that our 
people might see some of the reasons why hard times are always bearing 
on the laboring men of the country, whom the ‘‘ professional politicians” 
vauntingly and sarcastico-demagogically call the bone and sinew of the 
government, when these same laboring classes are placed by our legisla- 
tors, in fact, in the same relation to the government that the dray-horse 
is to the dray, namely, where they can do all the work and bear all the 
burdens. 

Other Crops.—There are many other crops grown in particular local- 
ittes, or in moderate quantities for home use, such as peas, beans, tur- 
nips, mangoles, hops, palma christi, melons, &c., &c., for all of which 
the climate and soil are so well adapted that they need have no partic- 
ular system of cultivation or history given of them. 
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DAIRYING. 


Dairying is of very ancient origin. The manufacture of cheese and 
butter was known and practiced before history was written. In the 
Bible we read where Job says: ‘‘ Hast Thou not poured me out as milk, 
and curdled me as cheese?” And in Genesis, in Abraham’s time, when 
he had washed the feet of the angel visitors, and given them cold water, 
it is written: ‘He took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
dressed, and set before them, and he stood by them under the tree, and 
they did eat.’”’ Homer speaks of ‘‘loaves of cheese and unctious but- 
er” being used by both Greeks and Trojans, before the days of .Men- 
elaus. From these early days till the present milk, cheese, and butter 
‘have been among the chief articles of man’s food. 

The great co-operative dairy systems, however, now so advantageously 
and profitably used in this country and Europe, are of recent origin. 
Mr. X. A. Willard, President of ‘““The N. Y. Dairymen’s Association,” 
Little Falls, New York, thus speaks of dairying in that State: 

“About the year 1862-3, Alanson Slaughter, of Orange county, N. 
Y., conceived the idea of adapting the associated system of butter-mak- 
ing. He arranged his factory with pools of flowing spring water for 
reducing the temperature of the milk, which he set in deep and narrow 
cans. This was the first butter factory that had been built on the conti- 
nent, or, indeed, in the world. His plans were origina] and novel, and 
as the choicest butter was made under his system, it was the commence- 
ment of the most important improvement in butter-making hitherto 
known in America. ; 

“The system has been carried into Sweden and Denmark and other 
parts of Furope, and wherever planted, whether in the old or new world, 
has been the means of raising the standard of butter, and promoting 
its consumption in a marvelous degree. 

“In 1862 the butter product in the United States was about 500,- 
000,000 pounds, of which we exported about 30,000,000. To-day our 
annual product is estimated at from 700,000,000 to 1,000,000,000, of 
pounds, and we export scarcely anything. Butter factories have been 
carried into many States, and, although the plan of setting milk has 
been varied in regard to deep or shallow vessels, it would have been 
impossible to have developed this interest to its present vast proportions 
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if the associated system had not been inaugurated and applied to this 
branch of the dairy. | 

‘It promoted an inquiry and desire for better things, and consumers, 
as they get a taste of the ‘golden appetizer,’ with its fine grainy tex- 
ture and rosy aroma, become fond of it beyond measure, and they 
stimulate manufacturers to put forth their best efforts for perfection, by 
paying extraordinary prices for a ‘fancy article.’ 

“In 1863—'4 the associated dairy system had become an established 
fact. Somehow the impression became general among the farming com- 
munity that the dairy was reaping enormous profits. 

‘“An intense interest prevailed, not only in New York, but in Ohio, 
Vermont, and other States, to obtain knowledge on the subject, and this 
led to the inauguration of the ‘New York State Cheese Manufacturers’ 
Association.’ A meeting was called at Rome, January 4, 1864, and the 
attendance was so large that it filled the largest hall in that city, dele- 
gates being present from several States. | 3 

‘The lesson which our dairymen are learning to-day is, that there is a 
difference between speculative theories and sound practice. We have 
learned the reason for many dairy operations, and these have been so 
well expounded from time to time that our cheese-makers have become 
better grounded in the science of the dairy,-and are more intelligent 
than the great mass of practical dairymen in Europe. 

“But there are some things concerning the care and preservation of 
milk that may be placed to our credit. ‘The cooling and aeration of milk 
for its better flavor and condition is ours. Mr. Foster, of Oneida, New 
York, was the first to discover that the odor of putrefying animal matter, 
like that of a dead horse, may taint the milk in the bag by being 
breathed by the cow while at pasture. The microscopical investigations 
of Prof. Law, of Cornell, were the first to show how vegetable organisms 
may be transmitted to the milk from the water which cows drink to 
slake thirst. Mr. Truman, of Chenango county, was the first to dis- 
“cover that other fat than that obtained from the milk may be substituted 
for it in cheese. The late Gail Borden, of White Plains, New York, 
was the first to show how milk may be successfully eliminated of its 
water or condensed. He was an original thinker and investigator, whose 
name next to Jesse Williams will go down to posterity as the inventor 
of the grandest improvements in connection with the dairy known in 
any age of the world. The preservation of milk in all its integrity for 
long periods, before Mr. Borden’s time, had been attempted, but without 
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success, and eminent chemists and scientists had pronounced the con- 
densing of milk with its cream unseparated an impossibility. Mr. 
Borden persevered, inventing elakorate and complicated machinery, 
entirely original, for the purpose, and at last.his efforts were crowned 
with success. Thousands of our soldiers during the Rebellion—thou- 


sands upon shipboard—in cities and upon the plains, have called down 


blessings upon this man for the benefaction of securing to them the lux- 
ury of pure milk—milk which could not otherwise be had. If the lives 
of children saved in our cities by the use of Borden’s condensed milk 
be taken into account, we shall scarcely be able to estimate the value 
of his labors. His inventions and processes have been carried into 
Europe, and he is recognized in history to-day as one who has done 
an important service for humanity. 

“Mr. Slaughter, of Orange county, was the first to adopt the asso- 
ciated system of butter-making, and to apply the deep setting of milk in 
cold water for getting the cream. This was an important step toward 
progress. The Swedes and Danes were the first among European 
nations to copy the American idea of butter factories and the setting 
of milk in cold water; but Sweden, with her scientists under royal pa- 
tronage, was not content simply to copy, and to Sweden belongs the 
credit of first demonstrating that cream will rise rapidly and perfectly 
when the milk is reduced to near the freezing point in ice water. 

‘his? principle: has: beéen’-a\ surprise. to- ther butter’ dairymen of 
America, and is another step in the progress of butter dairying. 

“Mr. Hardin, of Kentucky, is entitled to credit for a modification of 
this system, in which the air is cooled in refrigerator boxes which are 
used for setting the milk; and he claims as an improvement the cover- 
ing of the milk and the exclusion of the air while the cream is rising. 
There can be no doubt but the cold theory is the true one for making 
butter. It arrests decomposition from the es and the fine quality of 
butter made by this plan is proof of its merit.’ 

In 1340 the dairy product in the State of New York was petra at 
about ten millions of dollars; to-day it is clearly worth over one hundred 
millions of dollars, and fowers above all other agricultural tnteresis com- 
bined. 

In Kentucky the dairy business is in its infancy; a few small private 
individual dairies are all that this ‘land of the blue-grass’’ can show, 
notwithstanding the fact that the richest milk and butter in the world, 
and the best breeds of cattle, are found in this State. 
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The dairy business, properly conducted on the co-operative plan, as 
it is now followed in New York, Ohio, and other Northern States, and 
in Europe, could be made to excel every other branch of agricultural 
business, and bring a revenue into this State greater than the combined 
values of all the clean cultivated crops now grown within her borders. 

Probably no .portion of the world can excel Kentucky in furnishing 
the elements needed by cattle, from which are produced the best of 
cheese and butter, and nowhere is the climate better adapted to the 
making of these products in their greatest perfection. The Blue Grass 
Region, the mountain counties, the coal series, “the barrens,” and the 
quaternary deposits of Jackson’s Purchase, are all well adapted for this 
branch of agriculture, which will at no distant time in the future be the 
first and leading industry of profit in the State. 

Kentucky can easily sustain a dairy population greater than that of 
New York, Massachusetts, or Ohio, and produce a yearly product of - 
not less than $150,000,000 worth of milk, butter, cheese, and the neces- 
sary calves, beeves, and hogs attached to this industry; and we will 
now predict that the census of 1900 will exhibit the dairy values of 
Kentucky to be over $150,000,000 annually, and equal to those of any 
State in the Union. All we need to take the lead in this profitable 
industry is skilled labor and capital, turned into the right direction, and 
further railroad facilities, whereby the products can be easily carried into 
the markets of the world. Kentucky should to-day export of butter, 
cheese, and milk not less than $50,000,000 worth per year, instead of 
about that many thousands. As the plantation system of farming is 
broken up, and the large tracts of land subdivided, the labor of the 
country people will change, and garden farming and dairying take the 
place of the old systems that prevailed in times of slaveholding. With 
this change will come greater wealth and prosperity among the labor- 
ing classes of our country population, and an immense growth of the 
manufacturing interests of all kinds in the State. | 
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Previous to the civil war almost every farmer’s house had an apiary of 
from one to twenty hives of the common black bees, and honey was to 
be found upon the table of nearly all the well-to-do planters. No per- 
sons then followed bee culture as a business, but simply as an adjunct to 
their garden and orchard profits—a small bonanza that gave its stores free. 
To work without wages and feed themselves was a privilege granted to 
the busy bees by their hard task-masters, who would sometimes wantonly 
sacrifice whole colonies in order to “rob the hives,’ and not be stung by 
the enraged insects. During the war most of the bees were allowed to 
perish, until there was not one hive in fifty left, on an average, in the 
State. 

Of late years, however, a new impetus has been given to bee culture, 
and great improvements have been made on the old system by the 
introduction of the Italian bees, and also by the use of improved hives, 
artificial swarming, movable comb, mel-extractors, and winter-feeding. 
Some few persons are now pursuing bee culture as a separate industry, 
and find it very profitable; others connect it with poultry and fruit 
farming, and find the three pursuits to go well together, neither one 
greatly interfering with the other, and the three combined producing 
satisfactory profits. No part of the Western States is more propitious to 
honey-making than Kentucky, both as regards climate and the natura] 
plants and flowers from which bees feed and gather honey. In the early 
settlement of the State, the pioneers found in the hollow trees of the 
woods honey enough for their home use, and the ‘‘ cutting of a bee tree”’ 
created quite a gleeful time among the young people. The native bees 
were all of the common black variety, which is still the principal stock, 
although among bee fanciers the Italian variety is greatly preferred. The 
rapid growth of our cities creates an increased demand for honey every 
year, and probably this will continue for more than a generation to 
come. 

The plants, trees, and shrubs that supply honey for bees in this State 
are almost innumerable. It will not be amiss, however, to mention a 
few of the principal ones in the order of their blooming. 

Sugar Trees.—These afford sap in January and February. 
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_ Red Maple.—The February thaws bring out flowers and give ample 
supplies of food for bees, and induce an early exodus from the hives. 
This tree is found in great numbers in every section of the State. 

Wild Plums.—Bloom from the 1oth of March till April. 

Domestic Plums and Peaches —From 5th of March to 15th of April. 

Dogivood and Spice-wood.—From 20th of March to 20th of May. 

Sassafras, Raspberries, and Redbud.—From 25th of March to 1st of 
May. 

Pears, Cherries, Gooseberries, and Currants—From April 1st to May 
15th. 

Apples, Wild Crab-apples and Wild Cherries.—From April 1oth to May 
30th. 

Dewberries and Poplars.—April 15th to May 3oth. 

Willows, Poplars, and Black Haws.—May ist to June fst. 

White and Red Clover and Lucerne.—From May Ist to September. 

Black Gum, Locust, and Sweet Gum.—From May Ist to May 3oth. 

Blackberry.—A. profuse honey-bearer, from May Ist to May 3oth. 

Flolly and Linden.—From May 15th to May 3oth. 

buckwheat and Wild Flowering Weeds —From May to October. 

Lurnips and Mustard and Cabbages.—May and June. 

Persuumons and Grapes.—May and June. 

Catmp, Horehound, Sumac, and Wild Peas.—May, June, and ied 

Cow-Peas, Corn, and Sorghum.—From June 15th till frost. 

floney Dew on Trees —From June to November. 

Boneset, Butterweed, Asters, and Pinks —July to October. 

Golden-rod and Garden Flowers.—July till frost. 

frutts of all Kinds.—From May to December. 

These are only a part of the honey-producing plants of the State 
from which bees gather their rich stores. 

Mr. Langstroth, a practical bee fancier of Tennessee, who is exten- 
sively engaged in bee culture, in a communication to the Bureau of 
Agriculture of that State, gives the following points of superiority of - 
the Italian over the native bees: 

1. The Italian bees gather freely from the second or seed crop of red 
clover, and from other sources of forage not frequented by the common 
bees. In regions where late summer or fall forage is scarce, this will 
often make the difference between a good profit and a heavy loss. 

“2. The pure Italian bees are much more peaceable than the black 
bees. The assertion, however, which has been made by some, that they 
will not sting, is not true; and the crosses between them and the black 
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bees are far more difficult to subdue, if once enraged, than the black 
© bees. 

“3. Italian bees gather much larger stores of honey than the black 
bees. Dzerzon, the great German aparian, after many years’ experi- 
ence, says, that the profits of his apiary have been doubled since their 
introduction; and we have received numerous statements showing that 
colonies of these bees have in this country secured a generous living, 
and often a surplus, where common stocks have not gained a sufficiency. 

“4. The Italian queens are more prolific, and keep their brood more 
compactly in the combs, than black queens, and their swarms are usually 
earlier and longer than those from black colonies. 

“5. In opening a hive an Italian queen is much more readily found 
than a black one, not only on account of her brilliant color, but because 
the Italian bees are much more quiet on the combs than the black ones, 
and the queen is less disposed to leave the comb for the bottom board 
or sides of the hive. 

“6, Italian bees are far more inclined to supersede their queens, 
when past their prime, than the black bees, and colonies are therefore 
much less liable to become weak and queenless. 

eZ. ine Italian bees are far less disposed to rob than the common 
kind. The importance of this peculiarity in an apiary where mova- 
ble comb hives are used, will be readily appreciated. 

‘8. The Italian bees defend their hive against robber bees, whether 
black or Italian, much more successfully than the black bees. In open- 
ing a large number of full stocks and nuclei, during several seasons from 
April and November, we have not lost a single colony from robbery. 
The experience of Dzerzon on this point fully agrees with our own. 

“9g, The Italian bees protect their combs from the ravages of the bee 
moth much more effectually than the black bees. 

“to. The Italian bees cling much more tenaciously to their combs 
than the common bees, so that in handling the comb the young bees 
which cannot fly do not, like black ones, drop on the ground or upon 
the person of the operator. 

‘“‘t1, When the position of a colony is changed, the Italian workers 
acquaint themselves with their new location much more readily than 
black bees, thus greatly facilitating many important processes in the 
practical management of an apiary. 

‘72. Italian workers are much longer lived than black ones, and the 
queenless colonies therefore do not become so rapidly depopulated. 
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‘13. Colonies of Italian bees can be united during the working sea- 
son with far less quarreling than would be incurred in uniting black 
ones. The first cross between the Italian and black races is far supe- 
rior to the black bees, which are improved by any mixture of Italian 
blood. It may also be added that the Italian bee is less subject to 
casualties and disease than the black bee.”’ 

Mr. W. L. Bense, of Jefferson county, Kentucky, who has imported 
Italian queens for several years, agrees with Mr. Langstroth that the 
superiority of this stock for the climate of this State will eventually 
cause it to supersede all others. He further states that the Italian 
stock will, under any ordinary circumstances, clean the worst infected 
hive of moths within three days. 

The honey supply, like that of sugar, may be extended almost with- 
out limit before it falls below the price of profitable production. 

In the winter season it is necessary to protect the bee-hives from the 
cold winds and snows, and occasionally to feed the bees whose hives 
are deficient of a full supply of honey for winter consumption. The 
patented ‘“‘non-swarming hives’’ and the mel-extractor add greatly to 
the profits of bee culture, since by their use the swarms can be easily 
kept at work, and the comb restored for use when the honey is ex- 
tracted. There have been several excellent works written within the 
last few years on bee culture; one of the best of these is by Mr. L. Adair, 
a citizen of Hancock county, Kentucky. In order to show the profits 
of bee-keeping and the extent of the business in some parts of the 
country, I will mention that the North Carolina reports show that over 
$2,000,000 worth of honey and wax was sold in that State last year. 
Mr. J. S. Harbison, of California, has six apiaries, from which he sold 
ten car loads of honey, weighing over 200,000 pounds. Dr. T. B. 
Hamlin, of Davidson county, Tennessee, sells annually over 10,000 
pounds of honey from about 350 hives; and in Kentucky there are 
several bee fanciers who annually show profits relatively equal to any 
other industry in the land. 

In the management of bees much of success depends upon the ability 
of the bee-keeper to control the swarming impulse. If increase of stock 
is desired, by far the best plan, probably, is to make artificial swarms. 
This may be done in several ways. If empty combs can be had, a very 
good plan is to take about four combs containing brood and adhering 
bees, and put them ina hive ona new stand, giving them a queen, or 
a queen cell, and filling the hive with empty combs. Such a colony 
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would build up very rapidly. The bees may all be taken from the 
hive, or from three or four, as the circumstances may dictate. Another 
way, and a very good one, is to take one comb of brood from each 
of several hives, and thus fill the new hive. The bees that will hatch 
out will make the new stock very populous in a short time. Put empty 
frames, or frames containing combs, in the hives from which the bees 
are taken. In this way a very large increase may be obtained, and the 
stocks are kept strong. Care should be taken not to allow queenless 
stocks to build drone comb. 

If we want to get the largest yield of surplus honey, we do not want 
our bees to swarm at all. We want to keep the stocks strong in 
numbers, so that they may avail themselves of the honey harvest. 
There is no question of more importance than this: How can the 
swarming impulse be restrained? In this, as in many other things, 
prevention is better than cure. Two things are necessary to prevent 
bees from swarming. The first is to give them room for breeding and 
the storing of honey. If they become crowded, and forage is plenty, 
they will be almost sure to swarm. The second thing necessary to pre- 
vent swarming is the proper shading and ventilation of the hive. The 
hive should be ventilated at the top, inside of the outer caps or cover- 
ing. In hot weather two or three inch holes, covered with wire cloth, 
will be sufficient. Bees will rarely want to swarm if they have suff- 
cient room, and the hive is not too hot. When the swarming impulse 
once takes possession of a stock, it is not very easy to control it. 

It is said that bees will be satisfied if allowed to swarm, and they 
are put ina new place and their combs given to them, all queen cells 
being first removed. 

To hive a swarm, when in an accessible place, is a very simple and 
easy operation, when one knows how to do it. Set the hive convenient- 
ly near, and with a dipper, or any other convenient vessel, dip the bees 
up and pour them down at the entrance of the hive. This must be 
done very quietly and gently. One should never be in a hurry when 
handling bees. You will be likely to get the queen among the first 
bees removed from the cluster, as she is usually in the lower part of the 
swarm as they hang on a tree, or on whatever they may have settled. 
If you get the queen into the hive the bees will be sure to follow. As 
soon as the bees are all in, or even on the hive, it should be removed 
to where it is to remain, before any of the bees have marked the loca- 
tion and gone away to the fields. To prevent the swarm leaving the 
hive, give them plenty of shade and ventilation. 
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The people of our State have only to give bee cultitre a trial to 
become convinced that it can be made a most profitable auxiliary to 


every farmer’s income. 


POUUERY- 


The breeding of domestic fowls has been a recognized industry from ~ 
the earliest ages of man’s history. Poultry has contributed, by their 
eggs, flesh, and feathers, to supply as many articles of luxury, as well as 
necessities, as any other class of animals. In Asia, Europe, and Amer- 
ica, great attention has been given to breeding fowls, in order to pro- 
duce stocks of the different classes suited to furnish the needs of the 
different phases of man’s civilization. Probably this industry was as 
well understood and as successfully pursued by the ancient Persians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Chinese, Japanese, and Hindoos as it is 
to-day, and the people of those days, in each of these countries, were 
as well supplied with eggs, feathers, and dressed fowls as they are at 
present. The chickens, geese, guineas, peafowls, ducks, pigeons, &c., 
were common throughout the Eastern Continent as far back as his- 
tory reaches, and long prior to the discovery of the Western World by 
Columbus, the nations of Europe looked for their greatest luxuries in 
food to the poultry-yard. 

Poultry, too (the turkey excepted), came over with the early settlers 
of our American colonies, and have been the intimate associates of our 
people ever since. They constitute an important part of the luxury 
of our tables, both in their flesh and eggs, the aggregate commercial 
value of which, were it accurately reckoned, amounts to millions of dol- 
larsannually. The poultry literature of our country is voluminous, both 
in books and various agricultural periodicals, to which those in search of 
information may readily refer. As a general remark, it may suffice to 
say, that importations from foreign countries, of various breeds of them, 
have been frequent and of rare quality, both in the estimation of the 
economist, who propagates them for profit, as well as the amateur, for 
the gratification of his taste in their selection and exhibition. Poultry 
societies have become numerous throughout the land, and the annual 
exhibitions of their various specimens have been marvelous in excel- 
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lence, beauty, and variety. The cultivation of the finer varieties has 
arrested the attention of men and women of taste, wealth, and refine- 
ment to such an extent that the perfection of our poultry may even 
be classed among the fine arts of animated nature, and challenge com- 
petition with any portion of the universe. 

The climate and locality of Kentucky is well adapted to poultry-rais- 
ing, and nowhere do fowls come to a higher degree of perfection. The 
women of the country are almost the only poultry-raisers in the State, 
yet the ‘pin money ”’ which comes from this source, over and above the 
home consumption, forms no inconsiderable sum every year. 

Henneries, such as exist in France, Germany, England, and parts of 
the United States, if established and duly managed here, could no doubt 
be made fully as profitable as they are in those countries. Care, atten- 
tion to feeding, and cheap houses for their comfort, is all that is required 
to make fowls pay a larger profit on the investment and labor than almost 
any other branch of farm work. 

We have no means of knowing the number of fowls raised in the 
State, but we know that they count up high into the millions; andif ten 
times as many were produced, they would pay well. The great dread 
- with the farmers of chicken cholera has prevented many from engaging 
more extensively in this calling. As yet there has no effectual remedy 
been discovered for this disease; but a free use of wood or coal ashes, 
and carbolic acid and sulphur about chicken houses, has proven a good 
preventive, 

The growth of our towns and cities creates a demand for more eggs, 
feathers, and fowls, and this demand must be met. .It behooves our 
farmers to give more attention to this and other ‘small industries,” if 
they would thrive and make the greatest profit with the least labor. 
The best and most successful way to manage and make fowls pay is to 
scatter them over a large range in fields and orchards. Common rail 
pens, ten or twelve feet square, covered six inches with dirt or corn- 
stalks, and having the sides well thatched with stalks or straw, answer 
well for hen-houses. These should be some eight feet high, with the 
nests well protected from the drop of the roost. Such houses will 
accommodate two roosters and twenty-five hens, and should be removed 
every two or three years, in order to destroy vermin and give health to 
the poultry. Eggs, dipped when fresh into lard or oil, and set on the 
smaller ends, and kept in a cool place, will keep fresh for over six 
months. 

16 
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The hatching and rearing of fish has become in Europe and America 
an industry of great public interest. It began some fifteen years ago in 
Massachusetts, since which time it has extended to nearly thirty States. 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, England, and most of the other Euro- 
pean Governments have also established ‘‘ Fish Commissions,” and are 
having their creeks, rivers, and lakes re-stocked with ever known variety 
of game fish. The appropriations of the different American States vary 
from $3,000, the smallest (in Kentucky), to $15,000 in Massachusetts, 
and about $20,000 in New York. The United States Government also 
established a Fish Commission in 1872, with an appropriation of $15,000, 
which has been since considerably enlarged. Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and New York have placed many millions of shad, salmon, and 
trout in the streams of the New England States and New York, which 
have grown to eatable sizes, and have caused such an increase in the 
catch of the fishermen that the price of first-class fish has fallen from 12 
cents per pound to under 3% cents. Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio 
have placed white fish, trout, salmon, &c. (all hatched by artificial means), 
into their creeks, rivers, and lakes, until now the catch is so great that 
even the Louisville and Frankfort, Kentucky, markets can procure these 
fish, and sell them at retail at from 6 to 7 cents per pound. The United 
States Commission began placing shad-fry in the creeks of Western 
Pennsylvania three years ago, and now shad are caught in the Ohio river, 
at Louisville, weighing over three pounds each. 

The last Legislature of this State formed a Fish Commission, with an 
appropriation of $3,000, to be composed of one member from each 
Congressional district, who were to act in connection with the United 
States Commission, as far as possible, and also to establish hatching- 
houses, &c., in Kentucky, with a view to re-stocking the streams of the 
State with the best varieties of game fish. The appropriation was so 
small that the Commission made only one hatching-house—in Jefferson 
county—at which they have hatched several thousand spawn. <A mis- 
fortune, however, overtook this house, which killed tens of thousands of 
spawn recently hatched, which will make it prudent to change its local- 
ity. This was caused by a large rain of several hours, which so charged 
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the water with mud or some mineral or vegetable substance as to suffo- 
cate or poison all the little spawn at one fell swoop. We think, when a 
skillful examination is made, that it will be found that these fish were 
killed by the oil or mineral washings that come from the Devonian black 
shale, which is adjacent to where the fish-house was established. The 
report which this Commission will make to the Legislature will no doubt 
explain fully the cause of the difficulty, as well as give much useful in- 
formation for future guidance in the State. There can be no doubt 
whatever, that if the fish laws are enforced, and the Legislature will 
supply the Fish Commission with the necessary funds, that every acre of 
creek, lake, river, and pond area in the State can be made as valuable, 
in producing food for the people, as the same number of acres used in 
clean cultivated crops. Then any man who has a spring branch, creek, 
or pond can have a full supply of choice game fish for family use at all 
seasons of the year. What we particularly want is a full supply of 
spawn of such fish as will do best in our ponds, lakes, and rivers, with- 
out too much regard for those superior kinds that annually make their 
exit from the rivers for the purpose of seeking the salt water of the 
Gulf of Mexico or the ocean. It takes fish three years from the egg to 
mature so as to become first-class food, and experience has proven, 
beyond a doubt, that, of every one hundred eggs placed in a hatchery, 
ninety spawn can be brought into a condition suitable for transferring 
into the various streams, lakes, and ponds of the State, and also that 
they can be as easily reared and domesticated as hogs or poultry, at one 
fourth of the cost per pound. 
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Probably no subject can arise of more importance to Kentucky than 
forestry, and the preservation of the trees that now so abundantly 
adorn her magnificent woodlands. Over sixty per cent. of the lands 
in this State are as yet covered by forests of the most magnificent 
timber growing in the Ohio Valley. A partial detail of these timbered 


_ tracts will be found under the heading of the different counties. The 
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varieties of trees grown include every species usually found in similar 
climates and latitudes in the north temperate zone. No complete list 
of the trees found in Kentucky can as yet be given, owing to the want 
of a proper examination and study of our forests, but enough has been 
done through the instrumentality of the Geological Surveys to fore- 
shadow good results, both economic and scientific. The most common 
trees in our forests are the white oak, black oak, chestnut oak, pin oak, 
burr oak, Spanish oak, post oak, laurel oak, red oak, barren oak (black 
jack), water oak, and several others of the oak species, walnut, butter- 
nut, hickory (black, white, and pignut), beech, birch, maple, sugar tree, 
cherry, chestnut, poplar, gum, ash, linden, sycamore, cottonwood, pe- 
can, elm, buckeye, hemlock, spruce, white and yellow pine, arbor vite, 
cedar, persimmon, locust, cucumber tree, umbrella tree, hackberry, mul- 
berry, willow, hornbeam, catalpa, wahoo, dogwood, holly, plum, crab- 
apple, sassafras, redbud, sumach, ironwood, leatherwood, papaw, june- 
berry, haw, and many other kinds of both hard and soft wood. Various 
vines, creepers, ivies, witch hazels, hazelnuts, spice-wood, whortleberry, 
sage bushes, briers, and innumerable other kindred plants, form the 
undergrowth of the woodlands. Of the value of the different kinds of 
trees for purposes for which they are suited I will not speak here, for 
they are too well known to require special mention. 

The Geological Survey, now being made under the able management 
of Prof. N.S. Shaler, will give a detailed statement of the forestry of 
the different sections, which will be found in his forthcoming reports, 
to which the reader is especially referred for an extension of facts on 
this subject, as well as on all matters relating to the mineral, geological, 
and topographical condition of the State. In relation to our forests 
Prof. S. says: 

‘Hitherto all the descriptions given of forest timber have been very 
indeterminate, as far as concerns the size and number of the different 
kinds of trees on given areas. In laying out a plan for the work of the 
Kentucky Survey, it seemed desirable to take an account of our forests: 
in such a fashion that it would be possible to obtain precise statistics 
concerning every important feature capable of being accurately meas- 
ured. It was obviously necessary to count the number of trees to the 
acre on several different exposures in each district, taking account of 
the different species, so as to, show their relative proportions and aver- 
age size. Mr. Crandall has been charged with the execution of this 
plan, and he has perfected it in several essential particulars. His 
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method of indicating the distribution of the species of trees on different 
slopes of the same hill is entirely original, and expresses the facts in an 
admirable manner. It is in the plan of the Survey to carry this same 
system of delineation over the whole of the State, with a view to give 
a record of the present. condition’ of our forests, inorder that their 
changes in coming time may be determined, and especially that their 
economic value may be properly appreciated. I am satisfied that, by 
properly husbanding our timber resources, they will in fifty years be- 
come one of the most important of the varied sources of wealth to our 
State. A large part of the eastern coal field of Kentucky is not till- 
able land. The lofty and rugged ridges between the valleys are natural 
nurseries of timber. While they will not serve for other forms of cul- 
tivation, they will yet do admirably for the raising of many of the most 
valuable woods for our various arts. So large a part of the Valley of 
the Ohio is arable land, that the future sources of timber for its use are 
very limited. They will be found in the lofty ridges of the Apalachian 
Mountains, where the steepness of the slopes will forbid plow tillage. 
“FE deem it quite likely that within the time of the next generation 
these hill lands will become as valuable for timber-raising as the average 
lands of the valley are for other forms of culture. They are naturally 
suited to all the most valuable woods of the Mississippi Valley. At the 
present valuation of black walnut, an acre of this timber forty years old, 
growing as thickly as itis able to stand, should be worth several hundred 
dollars; of hickory and locust of second growth, the value is about’ as 
great. ‘There are few crops of the ordinary soil which will give as great 
average returns when labor and interest are deducted. A very great 
advantage in our Kentucky forests is the comparative immunity from 
fires. In most valuable timber regions this danger is so great as to 
reduce the value of such lands as investments. In many thousand 
miles of travel through the timbered districts of Kentucky, I have 
never seen an acre of forest seriously damaged by fire. In the present 
state of our American life, when men are hardly willing to wait for the 
yearly harvests to mature, it seems almost too much to hope for the far- 
seeing thrift that will look forward to fruits to be gathered at the end of 
forty years; yet these enterprises that take hold on a distant future 
will become more attractive, with a growth of capital and an increase 
of confidence in life. But in fact a large part of the value of such 
growths as our forests would give when artificially planted would be 
immediate; at five years young hickories have a value; and the trees 
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removed by trimming out each year should pay an interest on invest- 
ment. The black locust becomes valuable in ten years, or nearly as 
soon as a pear orchard, and for thirty years thereafter should give a 
steady supply of timber. With each succeeding year these woods 
become more and more valuable as the original forests become stripped 
of their scanty supply. The best black walnut is already priced with 
mahogany in Europe, bringing several dollars per cubic foot. The 
abundant water-ways of the Ohio Valley will always make its regions of 
permanent forests of peculiar value. | 

‘ There is another and most important reason for retaining the forest 
covering of our eastern hills. The surface of that country is so rugged 
that nearly seven eighths of its area lies in slopes of great steepness. If 
stripped of their timber, the water will not lie on these slopes much 
longer than on the house-tops. 

‘“By the forest covering a large part of the water is retained as by 
a sponge, and is allowed to filter away slowly into the streams. A heavy 
rain of say five inches in depth, falling within say two days, will have at 
least one half of the precipitated water retained for some days in the mat 
of decaying leaves of the forest, which would otherwise be precipitated 
at once into the streams. To strip away the forests is to double the 
amount of water thrown at one stroke into the rivers. A glance at the 
map of the Big Sandy or Chatterawha Valley will show that this stream 


has a great many branches, and gathers the water from about five thou- — 


sand square miles of mountainous country. Every part of this area is 
made up of narrow valleys and steep hill-sides. As it is, the floods of 
the Lower Sandy rise to about fifty feet above the low-water stage of the 
river, and are formidable in their violence. If the country should ever 
become stripped of its timber, the consequences would be disastrous 
in the highest degree. Some of the valleys of a similar character in 
Europe, which have been recklessly stripped of their timber, have be- 
come almost devastated by the violence of the floods. There are sev- 
eral such cases in France where the soil has been in good part stripped 
away since the timber was removed, and the government has been 
compelled to intervene in order to restore the forests. When this 
restoration has been accomplished, an immediate change for the better 
has been brought about. Thus we see that there are two good reasons 
for endeavoring to retain the forests of the Big Sandy Valley. Firstly, 
that they may remain a source of supply for valuable timber, which each 
year must enhance in price on account of the increasing population of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys; secondly, on account of the safety of 
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the agricultural and mining interests of the region which must be located 
along the valleys, and thus be in great danger from any increase of the 
floods which now sweep them. 

“It may be urged in addition, that the best interests of this valley 
demand that the streams, even to their second and third branching, 
should be used as a means of bringing out the mineral and timber 
stores. This will require the extensive use of locks and dams; and 
these structures, already difficult to construct on account of the violence 
of the floods, would become quite impossible if their force is increased, 
as it will be by the destruction of the forests. The mineral region of 
Eastern Kentucky has a precious heritage in its forests, ores, and coals. 
All the skill of iegislation, and all the discretion of private enterprise, 
should be directed to securing the best products from these resources, 
avoiding destructive waste. This cannot be done except by preserving 
the forests without great reduction from their present area. If the 
State, or the counties thereof, still own large tracts of forest timber, it 
would be clearly in the line of true policy to retain those areas as public 
domains in the interest of coming generations. Throughout Switzerland 
and other parts of Europe the communal forests, rarely large in area, are 
the most precious of the public domains. From them the citizens derive 
in many cases sums so large as to form a considerable element in their 
private revenues. Every county in our mountain districts that will put 
aside as public land ten thousand acres of forest, worth to-day as many 
dollars, will, at the end of a century, have a princely domain. There is, 
in a word, no gift that the present generation can make to the future so 
precious and so noble as untouched areas of our magnificent forests. 
For us it requires little forbearance to spare what will be to them a 
‘most precious heritage.” 

Whatever has here been said by Prof. Shaler is equally applicable to 
the forest of other parts of the State, with slight modifications. 

We have been favored by Mr. John R. Procter, Assistant Geologist 
of the Survey, with the following clear and practically valuable article 
regarding the timber and forestry of the State, which was first published 
in the Kentucky Yeoman during the month of April last: 

“Among the subjects deemed worthy of especial study at the recent 
International Exhibition in Philadelphia, as bearing directly upon the 
interests of the people of Kentucky, the markets for hard-wood timber 
took rank. As the information derived may be rendered less useful by 
delay in publication, and the Survey is frequently asked for facts bearing 
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on this subject, I am instructed by Prof. Shaler to give to your paper a 
few leading facts in advance of their regular publication by the Survey. 
I was met with an earnest desire on the part of the representatives of 
European countries for an exchange of information, and I found that 
many of them were seeking for new sources of supply. In many Euro- 
pean countries, chiefly in Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, the home supply is totally inadequate to the largely 
increasing demands; nor will the forests of Europe supply this demand. 
The forest area in Europe is estimated as follows: 

‘In Russia the forests cover 40 per cent. of the whole area. 

‘In Norway the forests cover 39 per cent. of the whole area. 

“In Sweden the forests cover 35 per cent. of the whole area. 

“In Austria the forests cover 27 per cent. of the whole area. 

‘“‘In Prussia the forests cover 21 per cent. of the whole area. 

‘‘In France the forests cover 16 per cent. of the whole area. 

“In Italy the forests cover 15 per cent. of the whole area. 

“In Great Britatn and Ireland the forests cover 7 per cent. of the 
whole area. 

‘‘In England proper the forests cover 5 per cent. of the whole area. 

“In Holland the forests cover 7 per cent. of the whole area. 

‘In Portugal the forests cover 4.4 per cent. of the whole area. 

‘“In Spain the forests cover '5/5°per cent, of the whole varea. 

‘““We can best appreciate the scarcity of timber in Europe by a com- 
parison with Kentucky. The population per square mile is— 

‘““In Belgium, 447 persons. 

“In Great Britain and Ireland, 227 persons. 

“In Holland, 290 persons. 

“In France, 186 persons. 

“In Kentucky the area of woodlands is about 60 per cent. of the entire 
State, and the population but 35 persons to the square mile; yet in 
portions of the State a scarcity of timber is beginning to be felt. 

‘‘The great increase in the consumption of timber has caused serious 
apprehensions lest the European supply should fail, and stringent forest 
laws are being enforced with a view to the better conservation of the 

forests. These countries are taking warning, before it is too late, of the 
fate of such countries as Persia, Asia Minor, and portions of Italy, once 
fertile and populous regions; now, owing to the long-ago removal of 
their forests, almost barren deserts; streams dried up, and the lands 
so denuded that they are incapable of reproducing the woods once 
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covering them, and are irreclaimable for the use of man. Notwith- 
standing the most stringent efforts to prevent, the drain upon the 
European timber must increase; nor is it probable that the well- 
directed efforts to promote tree culture will replace the waste. 


From Sweden, in 1874, there was consumed for fuel, burned principally as Cubic feet. 
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“The value of the forest exportations from Russia, in 1871, was 
16,026,000 roubles (about $13,300,000), of which more than one third 
went to England. Large as is the area of the Russian forests, much of 
it is unproductive and inaccessible, and the central and southern portions 
of that Empire are so destitute of timber that before many years the 
amount now exported from the north will be required at home. The 
annual value of the products from the forests of the German States, 
principally owned by the government, is about $61,000,000. Austria 
exports timber to the amount of 75,000,000 francs per annum. 

“In France the consumption of timber, in 1862, was estimated at 
212,000,000 cubic feet for building and manufacturing, and 1,588,500,000 
cubic feet for fire-wood and charcoal. The product of forests of France 
was then 70,000,000 cubic feet for construction, and 1,300,000,000 cubic 
feet for fuel. Thus 570,500,000 cubic feet must have been supplied from 
outside the boundaries of France. The importation of timber into 
France rose from 9,000,000 cubic meters, in 1855, to 31,000,000 cubic 
meters (about 1,116,000,000 cubic feet), in 1865. The demand of wine 
cask staves in France, in 1871, required the consumption of 136,000,000 
feet of white oak. 

‘Great Britain imported timber, in 1873, to the value of $140,000,000, 
principally from Canada and the Baltic. Enormous as is the consump- 
tion of timber in Europe, it must increase in an increased ratio. The 
present forest area of Europe cannot be diminished without detrimental 
results. The clearing of timber, more especially off of slopes and untill- 
able lands, causes the lessening of the depth of streams in summer, 
the diminution of the rain-fall, the filling up of river channels, destruct- 
ive torrents, the forming of sand-bars, and destruction of harbors at the 
mouth of streams, and many other harmful results. It is safe to reckon 
that the exportation of timber from European forests will gradually 
diminish. To North America Europe looks for a future supply, espe- 
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cially of hard woods. Can this supply be depended on, is a serious ques- 
tion? The destruction of timber in this country is much greater than in 
Europe. It is beyond computation. The value of logs, sawed into 
lumber, increased from $43,000,000, in 1860, to $103,000,000, in 1870, 
an increase disproportionate to the increase in population. The con- 
sumption of wood in the United States for fuel, charcoal, brick and lime- 
kilns, &c., is greatly in excess of the consumption in Europe for like 
purposes. 

“In Switzerland, the consumption of wood for all these purposes, in- 
cluding even house building and furniture, does not exceed two hundred 
and thirty cubic feet, or less than two cords per year per household. The 
Commissioner of Forests in Wisconsin, in 1867, estimated the consump- 
tion at fifteen cords for each household for fire-wood alone—eight times 
the amount used in Switzerland for all purposes. The destruction of 
timber for fences is greatly,in excess of what it is in Europe. A rough 
estimate of the timber required in the fences of Indiana gives the enor- 
mous amount of 15,550,000,000 cubic feet. In Kentucky it is as much. 
Over one million and a half of trees are destroyed annually in Pennsyl- 
vania to supply the railroads of that State with cross-ties. In 1869 the 
saw-mills in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan cut 3,311,372,255 feet 
of lumber, and to obtain this quantity, 1,380 square miles of pine tim- 
ber was removed. Taking the area then remaining, and allowing that the 
annual consumption would not decrease, it would require from fifteen to 
twenty years from 1869 to cut and send to market the timber remaining 
in those States. The pine regions are almost exhausted in Pennsylvania. 
The second growth on these cleared pine lands is an inferior wood, unfit 
for use in the arts, and inferior for fuel. The total export of forest pro- 
ducts from the United States amounted to $21,766,620 in 1872, against 
$15,934,414 in 1871. It has been steadily increasing since. 

‘“Great as is the drain upon the forests from the above J/egztzmate 
causes, it is as nothing compared with the wholesale destruction by the 
pernicious system of “clearing” by deadening the trees, so prevalent 
throughout this country. 

“Dr. Geo. B. Emerson stated at the last annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, that ‘in twelve years, at the rate that 
the forests have been cut down for many years past, they will be all gone.’ 
The efforts to retard this wholesale destruction, and supply by planting 
the enormous waste, are so few and feebly directed that, for some years 
at least, they will hardly effect much. 
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“Tt is therefore evident that Europe cannot long depend on obtaining 
a supply from this country. It would seem that the best policy would 
be to reserve the timber for the coming demand. This is only true 
respecting the younger growth. After trees have reached maturity, the 
wiser plan is to send them to market, thus making room for the devel- 
opment of the younger trees, taking care that such are protected in their 
srowth. Hoping that an appreciation of the present and prospective 
value of timber may aid in arresting the wholesale destruction of our for- 
ests, I give below the market prices of timber abroad, and the kinds and 
sizes most in demand: 

“At present Liverpool is the principal English port for American 
timber. 

“Liverpool imported 1,702,000 cubic feet of Quebec and United States 
oak in 1876, against 924,000 cubic feet in 1872. The best size is from 
14 inches to 22 inches, hewn square; the straighter the wood and the 
smoother it is hewn the more salable. The best length is 25 feet and 
upwards. The best white oak of the above dimensions is now worth in 
Liverpool from 2s. 6d. to 2s. od., averaging about 71 cents per cubic 
foot in American currency. The same quality of oak sold at an average 
of 81 cents per cubic foot in 1876. The demand is unlimited. Fancy 
oak in billets suitable for wainscot is worth much more. 

“ Walnut.—Good black walnut, of suitable sizes, is worth about 3s. 
6d. to 5s. 3d. per cubic foot. 144 logs from New Orleans sold in Liver- 
pool in January last at an average of $1 07 per cubic foot, American 
currency. Walnut sold in 1876 as high as $1 44 per cubic foot, and will 
probably reach that price in 1877. It should be 20 inches and upward 
in diameter, and smoothly hewn, but need not be square, a wave of I to 
3 inches being allowed on the edge. The best length is 15@20 feet. 
Fancy walnut, suitable for veneering, sells for a much higher price. 

‘“ Ash is in moderate demand, but tough or finely-grained wood is 
always salable. It should be 14 inches and upward in diameter.’ The 
length is not material, but is best 18 feet and upwards. It is worth 
about 2s.@2s. 6d., or an average of 60 cents per cubic foot. Fine ash, 
for furniture, wainscot, or parquetry floors, is worth more. 

“ Bird's-eye Maple, such as is shipped from New York, sells for 7s. 
and 8s. per cubic foot for prime, about an average of $2 07 per cubic 
foot in American currency. The best size is 16inches and upwards, and 
12@18 feet long. 

“Flickory, if square, about 12 inches and upwards, is worth for good 
quality about 55 cents per cubic foot; extra tough for handles, spokes, 
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&c., is worth more. I believe a satisfactory market for hickory can be 
had in this country. I visited a spoke and handle factory in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the hickory, purchased in the Shenandoah Valley, Va., 
was costing $19 50 the cord. Such factories cannot long compete with 
factories established near the timber. 

“« Staves.—The dimensions of staves sold for wine and brandy casks in 
the European market are as follows: 
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‘““The importation of American staves ines De eee Liverpool was 2,241 mille 
in 1876, against 1,556 mille in 1875. 

“Extra heavy pipe from Quebec sold at $420 per M., while extra 
heavy pipe from New Orleans sold for but $210 to $287 per M. I 
think that the best Kentucky white oak will rank with any shipped 
from Quebec. Hogsheads, heavy, sold at from £30 to 435 per M., 
averaging about $168 per M. in American currency. Barrel staves 
ranged from $85 per M. to $116 per M. 

‘“T have already occupied so much of your space that I will defer for 
a future letter the prices of timber in other transatlantic ports, and 
will also give then estimates of cost for freighting timber and staves to 
the seaboard, and the costs of freights to the various European ports. 
It is to be hoped that the improvement of the mouth of the Mississippi 
river will open that river to commerce, so that cheap freights can be had 
from there. At present, I am informed that nominal rates can some- 
times be had on staves by shipping them as ballast on cotton ships. 
Until recently, the rates from New Orleans have been excessive for — 
timber, averaging about 50 shillings sterling per load of 50 cubic feet, 
while the rate from Quebec was from 30 to 33 shillings per load. As 
English ships do the carrying trade, we cannot expect minimum rates 
of freights until we open our markets to English goods. The South 
and West will then get remunerative prices for all their products of 
forest and field.” . 

The immense demand for young timber, particularly hoop-poles, 
should induce our farmers to set aside a small piece of land (inferior 
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for crop purposes) for a hickory nursery. This well planted with the 
white and black hickory will, in seven years, if not too much tramped 
by stock, produce barrel hoop-poles, and in fifteen hogshead hoop- 
poles. These poles, if cut in winter, will sprout up again in the spring, 
and continue thus to grow as fast as used for an unlimited time, even 
many generations. An acre of land used in this way, even if valued at 
from $100 to $200 per acre, will pay better interest on the investment, 
counting from day of the planting, than probably any acre used for the 
production of clean cultivated crops. Similar results, though not so rapid, 
will follow the planting of walnuts, wild cherries, locusts, red cedar, oaks, 
and other good timber trees. Mr. Millikin, of Ohio, who has written 
extensively on the forestry of the United States, says: ‘‘No one ought 
to hesitate about planting choice sorts of timber-trees, even on lands 
worth $100 per acre. Good hoop-poles for barrels are worth in Cincin- 
nati from twenty to thirty dollars per thousand. Ten thousand such poles 
can be grown on an acre of ground in from five to eight years. If only 
half of these were spared, we should have $125 per acre, and probably 
more, as the gross receipts of the first crop. Supposing five thousand 
poles, not cut the first crop, were left for three years, they would then be 
fit for hogshead hoops, worth from $40 to $75 per thousand in Cincin- 
nati, or $275 for the second crop. A hickory plantation would last for- 
ever, if only cut in the winter season, for the sprouts would always grow 
straighter and faster than the original trunk. Ash trees can be culti- 
vated, on suitable land, at even better profits for carriage-maker’s work.”’ 
If our farmers, then, would adopt the rule, every year to take only a 
bushel each of walnut and hickory nuts, and plant them in the vacant 
spots of their woods, they would, in ten years, double the value of lands 
without any further labor. 
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Oil springs and wells have been found in various localities in the State 
of Kentucky. These are not confined to one geological formation, but 
to a greater or less extent exist in the subcarboniferous, carboniferous, 
Waverly, and Devonian areas. Even in the Cambrian and Silurian dis- 
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tricts, wells sunk have emitted large quantities of the inflammable gases 
which usually accompany the oil-bearing rocks. The following article, 
written by Prof. N. S. Shaler, the State Geologist, in advance of the 
remarks on the same subject, which will be found in the forthcoming 
volumes of his reports, will elucidate the theories of the origin of our 
coal oil, its extent, and other practical considerations regarding its profit- 
able working. I give his text complete, as follows: 

‘““While I desire to leave the consideration of all the theoretical ques- 
tions to the less limited space of my official reports, it will be necessary 
for me to preface the few practical suggestions which I desire to make by 
some general statements concerning the history of oil-bearing deposits. 
Out of the great mass of well digested facts concerning the conditions 
of coal oil which have been given to science through the labors of 
practical geologists, I shall only select a few very noteworthy truths 
which have especial bearing on our problems encountered in Kentucky. 
In these general considerations, I shall confine myself to the following 
points: first,as to the method of origin of our coal oils and related sub- 
stances; second, as to the conditions of their storage in the rocks where 
we find them. 

“ The Method of Origin of our Coal Oils.—It is now quite beyond ques- 
tion that our coal oil, bitumen, mineral wax, and other allied substances, 
are, quite as much as our coal beds, the products of organic life, the 
only difference being that the coal beds are altogether the result of veg- 
etation that has grown, like our forests, in the air, while the coal oils 
and other bituminous deposits have their origin in the remains of the 
organic life, animal and vegetable, which had its being in the ancient 
seas. It is a well-known fact that any organic matter, such as wood 
and coal, as well as the tissues of certain animals, may, by simple chem- 
ical agencies, be transformed into oils. During the long ages when our 
rocks, which appear at the surface in Kentucky, were being laid down 
on the ancient sea floors, the sea-weeds and other living things of the 
ocean were heaping up their remains in the sandstones, limestones, and — 
other deposits. Sometimes these deposits are so full of this waste of 
ancient life that its whole appearance is affected thereby. The Devo- 
nian black shale, for instance, that thick deposit of coaly-looking mate- 
rial, which is found a little above the line of the Blue or Cambrian 
limestone, seems to have been, in the main, formed by the long con- 
tinued depositions of sea-weeds on this part of the ancient ocean bed. 
In most cases the process of decay has destroyed all distinct trace of 
the organisms whose remains have been built into our rocks; but the 
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chemical combinations of matter brought about through their existence 
remain in the rocks long after all distinct traces of the creatures have 
vanished. 

“ As far as the share of organic beings in the making of hydrocarbon 
compounds (coal, coal oil, &c.) is concerned, rocks may be divided into 
several groups, according to the amount of material available for con- 
version from organic matter to the class of substances akin to coal oil. 
- First and highest among these in richness of matter suitable for making 

hydrocarbons we must set the black bituminous shales, such as the De- 
vonian shale, so well known along the northern side of Muldraugh’s 
Hill. Next to these shales the limestone deposits afford the greatest 
amount of substances suited to develop coal oil; and least rich in mate- 
rials of that class are the sandstones and the conglomerates, the very 
rocks that yreld the only tmportant supplies of coal oil which have yet been 
found. This seeming contradiction we shall see through when we come 
to consider the conditions under which coal oil is preserved and yielded 
by the rocks. 

“While it is clear that the coal oils and related substances of our 
rocks are derived from the organic matter deposited with them, it is not 
by any means so clear to students of the question just how the changes 
which converted ths remains of animals and plants into oil took place. 
A variety of theories have been framed, differing much among them- 
selves, but it will not be possible to discuss these several views within 
the limits of this letter. They are all obstinately alike in holding that 
certain changes, allied to fermentation, and at the same time to the alter- 
ations of matter that go on in a highly heated gas retort, proceeding 
with great slowness in the low temperatures of our rocks, have gener- 
ated the oils, gases, and other similar substances we now find in them. 
There can be little doubt that this process demands peculiar conditions 
for its activity. What these conditions are has not yet been determined, 
but they are common to the whole earth, and have been brought about 
in all lands and at nearly every stage in geological history. AJl rocks 
laid down on the ocean floors which contain any considerable traces of 
organic life are likely to show the presence of these products of the 
natural laboratories. I am satisfied that the profitable occurrence of 
coal oil depends upon the rather rare conjunction of conditions which 
have not only favored the production of the substance, but have also at 
the same time favored its storage in some fashion that would admit of 
its being drawn off in the way required by the needs of man. I believe 
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the forces that produce coal oil are common, while the conditions that 
favor its storage and extraction are, by the rarity of their occurrence, 
the principal causes of the scarcity of its existence in profitable quanti- 
ties. It is, therefore, of the first importance to consider the conditions 
that determine the retention of the coal oil, and its allied compounds in 
positions favorable for their utilization. | 

“Conditions Determining the Storage of Oil in the Rocks.—The first 
point to command our attention is, that while the conditions most favor- 
able to the production of coal oil are found in shales and limestones, it 
is only in conglomerates, sandstones, or very sandy limestones, that the 
material has ever been found in large quantities. I am satisfied that this 
is due to the differences in the texture or permeability of the several 
kinds of rocks. A limestone or shale deposit has few interstices; it is 
generally not easy to force more than one or two per cent. of water into 
the cavities of their mass. Where they are below the drainage of a 
country, and have never had underground streams flowing through them, 
they are generally quite without fissures. The fluids they contain are 
intimately blended and imprisoned in their mass. Our black shale, for 
instance, has ten or more per cent. of its bulk made up of coal oil, but 
this is firmly fixed within its structure by the close contact of the fine 
grains that make up the beds. In the process of generating the oil 
there seems to have been a large collection of gas which, in its long 
continued escape, has driven the oil before it along such interstices and 
crevices of the shale as there may have been, and so forced it onward 
beyond the beds where it originated, either to the surface where it would 
be washed away, or to the neighboring rocks where it might find better 
storage. This better storage would be afforded if in either direction, 
above or below the point of origin, there was an open structured sand- 
stone or conglomerate. Beds of this character will often take five, ten, 
or even fifteen per cent. of their bulk of fluid into the interstices 
between their grains. It is true that before the invasion of the coal oil 
these crevices would have been filled by water, but the oil is urged away © 
from its point of origin by the very powerful impulse of the gases 
which are made with it and accompany its path. The tendency is to 
force the oil before the water, and so secure a place in interstices of the 
rocks. It may in this fashion often happen that in this struggle between 
these fluids for the possession of the crevices in the rocks near to seats 
of production of oil, that the oil may obtain complete possession of 
extensive areas of storage. 
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There is yet another question of a general nature concerning the 
chemistry and geology of these bituminous substances which is still 
under debate. It is, whether they are still in process of generation 
within these rocks where we now find them? When we consider the 
continued loss that these substances have been subjected to, through 
natural springs, for an incalculable time, and at the same time note that 
the rocks whence they escape have at the present time all that they can 
store within their inter-spaces, we are forced to believe that it is still 
forming. This conclusion becomes the stronger when we consider that 
the rocks are continually yielding quantities of the gases which accom- 
pany the formation of coal oil. Thus, while there is still some doubt on 
this point, it may reasonably be supposed that the process which has 
created these valuable products is still going on in the rocks beneath eur 
feet. 

“ Practical Considerations. —Having now considered in outline the con- 
ditions of occurrence of coal oil, it will be possible to give a brief state- 
ment of some of our own economic problems with greater clearness 
and brevity than could otherwise have been possible. First, as regards 
the geological beds of occurrence of these soils, counting downwards. 
These are four in number, as follows: The uppermost is that formed by 
the sandstone beds which are known as the Chester sandstone, lying 
between the top of the sub-carboniferous limestones and the base of 
the true coal-bearing rocks. Next below we have the Waverly or 
Keokuk sandstone beds, which in Northern Kentucky are very sandy, 
but become in the main clayey deposits in Southern Kentucky, and in 
that section afford little oil storage. The third important line in the 
descending series is found just below the Devonian black shale, the coal 
black beds so common immediately north of Muldraugh’s Hill. This 
third line of sandstone is the upper part of the blue limestone (upper 
Cambrian), which, in the region south of the Lebanon Branch Railroad, 
is changed to a blue-gray sandstone. Still further down we penetrate a 
bed of coarse sandstone, which is not shown at the surface at any point 
within the Commonwealth of Kentucky. This constitutes the lower- 
most oil line. On all these lines extensive traces of oil have been dis- 
covered; but all the oil as yet marketed from Kentucky comes, I believe, 
from the Cumberland sandstone, as it has been termed in the reports of 
this Survey, or the sandstone formed on the top of the Cincinnati divis- 
ion of the upper Cambrian. Ina small part of the State there is a 
coarse, flinty, calcareous sandstone, lying just below the black shale, and 
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known as the Corniferous sandstone. In Canada, and probably other 
districts, this rock has yielded much oil. So far as is known to me, this 
rock has not afforded any strong trace of oil in Kentucky. 

‘Tam satisfied that the limited yield of oil from a large part of the 
wells in our Kentucky field has been due in the main to the relatively 
extreme compactness of structure in our oil-bearing rocks, and not to 
the absence of the oil from deposits found within the State. I am, 
moreover, inclined to the opinion that the mistake in our explorations 
for oil has been in trusting to a system of small borings which, though 
a suitable means of exploring for oil in certain kinds of rock, is a method 
unsuited to our compact and little favored formations. 

“Tt is a curious fact that, while the methods of obtaining other 
sources of underground wealth have been greatly modified in their 
nature, according to the needs of particular localities, the search for 
coal oil in this country has always been prosecuted in the one way that 
happened to be successful in the oil rock district at the outset of the 
industry. Great changes in the mechanical appliances have been made, 
but the system of boring a slender tube, the walls of which are gener- 
ally much compacted by the driving of the tools, still prevails. The 
centuries’ old experiences in the oil wells of the Rangoon district, in 
British India, shows that there is another method of opening wells pos- 
sible—one that I believe promises a great deal, if applied in our own 
fields. In Rangoon (Burmah), as in several other oriental oil districts, 
the oil is obtained through ordinary wells, exactly like those sunk for 
water. Ina large part of our oil districts, these wells would not have to 
be over one hundred feet deep, in order to attain the oil-bearing rocks. 
The difficulties to be encountered, besides those met in ordinary well- 
digging, would arise from the gas which is found in company with the 
oil and the flow of surface water. Both these difficulties are avoidable. 
The gas can be blown out of the well by a simple fan; the ordinary 
fanning machine, with a cloth pipe reaching to the well bottom, will 
probably answer the purpose of making the air breathable; while the 
danger of gas explosions can be guarded against by using the ‘ Davy 
Safety Lamp,’ or by reflectors, so directed as to turn the sunshine down 
the shaft. 

“A well of this description would probably cost less than the bored 
well, and would give an indefinitely larger surface for the percolation of 
the oil. If desired, short, horizontal galleries could be carried out from 
the bottom, making the oil-yielding surface several thousand times as 
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great as in the case of a bored well. I cannot help thinking that this 
form of trial promises much more than the further experimenting with 
bored wells in districts where they have been already unsuccessfully 
tried. If the difficulty is, as I believe it probably to be, in the extreme 
compactness of our rocks, this change of plan is in the line of avoid- 
ance. Where the bored wells succeed, as I am glad to say it is proved 
they do in several countries, of course this change of plan is uncalled 
for. Where they have failed, and, at the same time, a certain quantity 
of oil and gas have been obtained, I believe there is a fair chance of 
success on this simpler and older method of working by large shafts 
rather than by small-drilled openings. J would not advise its trial when 
the drill has failed to give any oil, and should doubt the result in case 
there was not an outflow of gas, for 1 believe it is to the gas we must 
look for the force that is to squeeze the oil through the pores of the 
rock to the opening of the well. 

‘“T designed making some further remarks on this subject, as well as on 
the economic value of our gas wells, but I have already transgressed all 
reasonable bounds, and must save this matter for another communica- 
tion.”’ 

Whether oil exists below the Cambrian limestone in Kentucky, is a 
question which yet remains to be settled. A well was sunk in the city 
of Frankfort near the depot, which, by drilling, passed through the dif- 
ferent stratas of limestone of the Lower Silurian or Upper Cambrian 
rocks, when suddenly a large current of inflammable gas threw out the 
drill, and, when set on fire, burnt so rapidly that it was found (after two 
or three days’ work in the vain endeavor to extinguish the flames) that 
the only plan was to plug and cover up the entire opening, and leave 
the inflammable gas undisturbed where nature had placed it countless 
ages before man’s appearance on earth. The query is, did this gas come 
from beds of coal oil? If so, whence came the oil? Certainly not from 
any vegetable growth of former ages, but possibly from shell fish (mo- 
lusks) of the Cambrian period. If this is the source, it may open new 
fields hitherto unexplored of this valuable gift, which has been kept so 
long in store for man’s use. That oil is contained in limestone rocks of 
the sub-carboniferous period becomes self-evident to any one who will 
examine stagnant pools in the “ barren counties,’’ where every puddle 
or pool of stagnant water, during the dry seasons, is covered with a 
distinctly-marked class of oil. It is highly probable that nature has 
means by which the supply of this useful article will be forever formed 
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or distilled by the hidden forces in the earth’s great laboratory as rapidly 7 
as the stock there on deposit can possibly be used by the human family. 
There can be but little doubt that Kentucky contains immense deposits 
of oil in different sections of the State, possibly as much or more than 
Pennsylvania, which only await discovery to become one of the largest 
sources of permanent wealth known to our people. This discovery, and 
the consequent industries following therefrom, will certainly be made in 
due time, when human wants call for the unlocking of nature’s great 
warehouse. 
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TRUFFLES AND OTHER EATABLE MusHrRoomMs-—Potsonous MusHrooms— 
DESTRUCTIVE FuUNGI—WHEAT Rust—Corn SmuT—RYE Smut OR 
Ercot—Poratro Ror—GRAPE-VINE MitpEw—BLack Knot on PLUMS 


AND CHERRIES—-CARNIVEROUS Funet, &C. 


The scientific investigations of natural phenomena are fast bringing 
to light the causes of many things which, unknown, were most mysteri- 
ous to our ancestors. The microscope opens new fields of discoveries 
every year, and teaches us how to control many things in plant life that 
were a few years ago considered beyond our reach to know, and also 
beyond our power to govern. In their investigations, the scientists have 
thoroughly examined with their compound lens the minute members of 
families of plants known as lichens, mosses, and mushrooms, and we are 
enabled to give the following copious description of the last named, from 
the able pen of Prof. Halsted, of Harvard University. In this chapter 
our farmer readers will see the origin of wheat rust, smut, potato rot, 
mildew of grapes, and many other injurious depredations, to which their 
crops and fruits are subjected by the ravenous appetites of fungi: 

Fung?.—‘ Fungi make up a group so diversifted in characteristics that 
it is almost impossible to give any description of themasawhole. Suffice 
it to say, they are all parasites, deriving their nourishment directly from 
the organic substance upon which they feed, having no green leaves in 
which crude material can be transformed and fitted for the growth of 
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the plant. They are all thieves, then, either stealing their sustenance 
from the dead, or robbing the living tissue of all its vital fluid. 

“Their range of growth is limited only by the boundaries of other 
forms of life. The housewife, to her great dismay, finds upon the top 
of her can of fruit a portion that is white and worthless; a plant has 
found its proper element, and has been feeding upon her dainties. Your 
wine may have leaked from your cask to the cellar floor, and when 
you go to draw a draught, a carpet of the finest velvet has grown - 
for your feet. Yeast is employed to make our bread light and whole- 
some; and myraids of little plants do the work and do it willingly. 
Fungi flourish upon our walls, find their way through our books, and 
pick to pieces the frame-work of the stoutest ships. The animal king- 
dom is not beyond their reach, and many of its members fall victims to 
an overpowering vegation; while it is a well-established fact that many 
of the most fatal epidemics are the result of their inroads upon the 
human family. Without further generalization, which is almost worth- 
less in such a group as this, let us pass at once to the consideration of 
some of its individuals. 

“Tn the mushroom, Agaricus campestris, perhaps as well known as 
toadstool, we have a species of fungus with which every one is familiar. 
It is the famous Champzgnon of the French, the Patola of the Italians, 
and was known to the ancients by upwards of a score of synonyms; 
growing almost everywhere, from the ch'lling atmosphere of Lapland 
to the hot climate of the tropics; from the Japan islands on the east, to 
California on the west. Though it is by no means confined to old 
pastures, with us it is to be found there in the greatest abundance, and 
especially after a warm shower in the evening. The rapidity of its 
growth is proverbial. If we go out in the morning we may see them 
in clusters exhibiting all gradations, from the young ‘‘ buttons,” resem- 
bling eggs in size and color, to those of middle and old age, consisting 
of a stalk somewhat larger than a man’s middle finger, bearing at the 
top a broad, umbrella-like expansion, which is called the fzleus. When 
young, the outer edge of the pileus is. united with the stalk, but as it 
approaches maturity, it breaks away, leaving the 77zg to mark its former 
place of attachment. If a full grown mushroom is taken, and the under 
surface examined, it will be found to consist of a multitude of radiating 
gills of a beautiful pinkish color. It is on the surface of these gills that 
the reproductive bodies are borne—bodies which, though different in 
structure, perform for this plant the same office the acorn does for the 
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oak; but instead of being called seeds, they have, in this and all other 
species of fungi, received the name of sf-ves. At the base of the stalk, 
hidden from sight, is to be found a mass of fine threads, which make up 
the true vegetative portion of the fungus, and is called the smycelium—a 
term applied to this part of all species of fungi. In France, where 
the satisfaction of the palate is a matter of no secondary consideration, 
the mushroom has received the greatest care, and been quite extensively 
grown. In this peculiar market gardening, caves are often put to valu- 
able use; and old deserted mines have been appropriated for the winter 
culture of the champignon. The growthand consumption of the mush- 
room in the United States is rapidly increasing. In Italy this species of 
fungus is always rejected in the markets as being poisonous, while its 
place is filled with another upon which the French look with distrust. 

Potsonous Mushrooms.—‘ The fact that some species of toadstools are 
poisonous, is as evident as that others possess real worth as articles of 
diet, bearing, as it does, the testimony of many who have ignorantly 
eaten of the former, supposing them to be edible. Among the illus- 
trious who have perished in this manner, we find the names of the 
Emperor Jovian, Pope Clement VII, and the Emperer Charles VI. 
The dread of being poisoned, mixed with no small amount of super- 
stition, together with the difficulty of distinguishing the good from the 
bad, have all combined to prevent the accordance of justice to this 
family of plants. 

‘Any one who presumes to give instructions concerning fungi is ex- 
pected to lay down certain infallible rules for distinguishing the edible 
from the poisonous, so that in the future no serious inconvenience or 
loss of life may arise from their injudicious consumption. Up to the 
present time this has never been done, and it would not become me to 
attempt it here. There are certain gexeral rules which may be given, 
but they all have their exceptions, both in including poisonous species 
and in excluding those which experience has shown to be delicious. 

“Those which are bright colored, as red, blue, or green, are to be 
looked upon with suspicion. Those which change color when bruised, 
cut, or broken, are usually unfit for food. A milky juice is a bad sign. 
Those with a moist, waxy surface, are to be avoided. A disagreeable 
odor while still fresh is a sévong indication of their not being edible. 
But, as has been stated, these rules are not infallible; therefore, a last 
safeguard must be laid down, as follows: xever eat a fungus about which 
there 1s any doubt. The best and shortest method for those who wish to 
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make use of these plants as articles of diet 1s to become acquainted 
with the distinct characteristics of a few of the most common edible 
species, and use no others. 

Edible Mushrooms.— ‘One of the leading fungi recognized as valuable 
for food is the morel (Morchella esculenta). It has a short, thick stem, 
terminating in a large ovoid top, very irregular on the exterior, owing 
to the many compressed folds of which it is composed, thus forming a 
surface of numerous indented polygons. They are found to some ex- 
. tent in most countries; but those in commerce come almost entirely 
from the States of Germany. They show a peculiar preference for 
those portions of woodland, on sandy soil, over which fires have passed. 
This fact became so evident to the peasants who gathered them that, in 
order to increase the range of growth, they set fire to the forests to an 
alarming extent, and rigid laws were enacted to prevent such damage. 
The morel is extensively used as a flavoring for sauces and soups, but 
chiefly in the manufacture of one of the finest qualities of catsup. 

“The most highly prized of all edible fungi are truffles, of which there 
are several species, the most common one being Tuber estivum. ‘They 
are roundish in outline, of the size of a black walnut, having the sur- 
face black and much wrinkled, as if by pressure. The interior is quite 
solid, of a brownish color, and exhaling when cut a very agreeable odor. 
Their habit of growth is peculiar, as they are subterranean during their 
whole life, being buried beneath the soil to the depth of several inches. 
The condition most favorable for the growth of truffles is a soil of a 
calcareous nature, permeated by the roots of the oak; and the method 
pursued in France, the only country where the culture has proved suc- 
cessful, is to select the required quality of soil and sow it with acorns. 
When the saplings have attained a few years’ growth the truffles begin 
to grow. Owing to the subterranean habit of the truffle, the difficulty 
of finding them, when growing in the wild state, is great, and to this 
end several processes are in vogue, one of which is quite effectual, and 
at the same time unique. Dogs and pigs are very fond of these delicate 
bits of vegetable growth, and, being endowed with a sense of smell far 
superior to that possessed by man, are enabled to seek out the truffles 
in their hiding places. When the dog or pig, as the case may be, has 
found the locality of the plants, he is repaid by a more available, though 
less palatable, morsel from the truffle-hunter’s hand. 

“Besides those already mentioned, there are many other species of 


fungi which have won a general acceptance into the list of those that 
are fit for food. 
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Lntoxicating Mushrooms.—“ Among the poisonors toadstools the Am- 
anita muscaria holds a leading place, receiving its specific name from the 
fact that it is sometimes steeped and the solution used in the destruction of 
the house fly.., The pileus.s raised ona long stalk, and often attains the 
diameter of four to six inches, having its upper surface studded with large 
white protuberances, making the plant, if richness of color and beauty 
of outline are considered, better fitted for the throne of a fairy than the 
stool of an ugly toad. Though so tempting in its beauty, its poisonous 
- effects have become well understood through the sad experience of many 
who have eaten freely of its tender tissue, to suffer the severest pain, 
sometimes only relieved by death. A variety of this species grows to 
some extent in Northern Asia, and especially in Kamtchatka, where it 
is highly prized by the natives for its exhilarating effects, possessing, as 
it does, the power of producing a peculiar intoxication. The fungus is 
gathered and dried with great care; and when a state of inebriation is 
desired, a small piece is swallowed, and in the course of one or two 
hours the drunkard is in his glory. This fungus has a peculiar effect 
over muscular exertion. In his ‘Vegetable Kingdom,’ Dr. Lindley 
tells us that a talkative person, under its influence, cannot keep silence 
or secrets; one fond of music is constantly singing, while he who wishes 
to step over a straw takes a stride sufficient to clear the trunk of a tree. 

LU-flavored Mushrooms.—“ With us the Phallus zmpudicus is the most 
disagreeable species, and commonly bears the not over-classic name of 
stinkhorn. It has a stalk five to eight inches in length, bearing at the 
top a-small cap, which, when young, is covered with a green slime. 
This soon liquefies, and dropping off, covers the ground with an offensive 
mass, to be eagerly sought for and devoured by carrion insects. The 
top, when thus relieved of its green outer covering, exhibits a honey- 
combed surface, and exhales the most disgusting of odors. Many stories 
are told of the encounters botanists and others have had with this 
peculiar plant. A case is related of an enthusiastic botanist, who, while 
on a tour, found some of these plants of unusual size, and wishing to — 
preserve them, placed them in his box; returning home by rail they 
caused such discomfort to the inmates of the car that every occupant 
left it with amazement and disgust as soon as possible. 

Destructive Fung?i.—‘‘ Let us now turn our attention to some of 
those smaller members of this assemblage of plants, which more truly 
deserve the name of Destructive Fung?, and therefore fall more particu- 


larly within the province of this lecture. 
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“The bread, cheese, and cake moulds, though belonging more strictly 
to household economy, are not without their influence upon the fruits of 
the horticulturist, and for this reason warrant a passing mention here. 
They only grow upon organic matter after life has become extinct, but 
in their growth they rapidly hasten decay, and in this. way often do 
serious damage to fruits and vegetables. An explanation of the cake 
mould, Aurotzum Aspergillus glaucus, will answer for them all, though 
among these little plants great differences are to be observed. The 
general appearance of this little blue intruder is so familiar to you that 
a description of it,as seen by the naked eye, is unnecessary. Under the 
microscope, the little specks resolve themselves into small heads of 
radiating cells. These cells are formed one upon another from the fila- 
ments, and are spores, but of that kind known as conidial or asexual 
spores. On other mycelzal threads, at the base of the stalks bearing 
these conidial spores, the true sexual spores are produced in something 
like the following manner. Certain filaments first begin to coil up into a 
close spiral, after which another thread grows up and touches the tip of 
this coiled filament, and fertilization takes place, a process essentially 
the same as the pollenization of the ovule in flowering plants, though 
differing in method and results. After this fertilization, sacs or cells 
arise from the coil, in which spores are formed, and the whole coil and 
sacs of spores become surrounded by a covering of cells. On account of 
the sexual spores being borne in these sacs or ascz, this fungus comes 
among the Ascomycetes, one of the highest groups of fungi. 

“We come now to speak of species of fungi which flourish on living 
tissues, and on these only, including, therefore, the most destructive 
members of the group. 

Wheat Rust.— Puccinia Graminis, one of the most widely distributed 
and generally known, is one of the many species of that destructive: 
agency which is often vaguely spoken of as rust. All agriculturists 
who have made the raising of grain their leading employment, will at 
once turn in thought to the time when their whole field of growing 
wheat or oats, the pride of their vocation, was turned, as by the stroke 
of some unseen demon, into a yellow, premature old age. 

““Yhe different stages in the growth of this plant are quite distinct and 
peculiar, and though somewhat complicated, it would not be justice to 
the plant or to science to omit the history of the forms through which 
the rust plant passes ‘from the perfect state to the perfect state again. 

“The transformations in the life of a butterfly are so evident that the 
merest schoolboy may observe the truth for himself; but with the rust 
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plants the objects are so very small that the changes can only be seen by 
the keen eyes of a skilled observer, with the best powers of the micro- 
scope. Beginning with the spores of the mature rust plant, as seen in 
the black stains on the old stubble of any grain field, it will be found, 
when the warm and moist days of spring come, that these spores ger- 
minate, producing in a few days a short stem, bearing a crop of other 
spores of very much smaller size. To avoid confusion we will call these 
. by their scientific name—sporidia, while the parent spores are styled 
teleutospores. The sporidia have never been known to grow upon the 
grass or grain; but when they find their way to the leaves of a barberry 
bush they soon begin to germinate, the filaments enter the tissue of the 
leaves, and in the course of a few days make themselves manifest on the 
under surface of the leaves, in what are known as ‘cluster cups.’ The 
interior of these pretty little cups is closely packed with spores of a still 
different kind, which are called the @cidium spores. These in turn will 
not grow upon the barberry, but when they fall upon a blade or stalk of 
grain, they soon germinate and produce the yellow, rusty covering so 
often seen, caused by a multitude of another form of spores, called uredo 
spores, clustered upon the surface. In this, the true rust state, the 
fungus first consists of minute filaments, which run in all directions 
through the tissue of the grain plant, stealing its nourishment as they 
go, and is noticeable to the naked eye only when these threads break 
through the epidermis and bear the yellow or orange uredo spores, The 
rapid and destructive development of this fungus depends much upon 
the weather. Should there be a series of warm showers, or a muggy 
atmosphere, just at the time the grain plant begins to form its grain, the 
growth of the rust plant is especially favored. It absorbs rapidly the 
food which is on its way to the seeds, and uses it up in producing a vast 
number of spores upon the surface of the leaves and stalks, at the 
expense of an empty head of husks at the top. Later in the season, 
from the uredo state the final perfect teleutospores are produced, thus 
completing the circuit of life in this little rust plant. Long before rust 
was discovered to be a plant, farmers had noticed that there was a close 
relation between it and the barberry; and at present the latter is being 
rapidly destroyed, with good results, though it can scarcely be expected 
that the rust plant will thereby become extinct, as probably the zcidium 
state grows on other plants than the barberry, though not as yet dis- 
covered elsewhere. 

“This plant is an excellent illustration of polymorphism, so common 
among fungi, and it also answers well to show the vast number of 
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spores these microscopic plants produce. The teleutospore usually 
bears from five to ten sporidia; and allowing only one of these to find 
the barberry leaf, there may be from one to fifty clusters as a result. 
In this case suppose only one, and a very low estimate for its contents 
would be 250,000 zcidium spores; and if only one of these in a thou- 
sand finds a place on the grain stalk, and each brings forth its 250,000 
fold, there would be, under such circumstances, 62,500,000 from the 
single one from which we started. Taking the same teleutospore, and 
supposing every spore in all the stages found its place to fill it, the 
result would be 1,562,500,000,000,000,000 (one quintillion, five hundred 
and sixty-two quadrillions, five hundred trillions) spores, which may be 
looked upon as its descendants for the season. Or giving each inhabi- 
tant of the globe his equal share of these reproductive bodies, he would 
have nearly as many as there are individuals in the whole human race. 
This may seem like a very large story about a very small matter; but it 
is not the only wonderful truth the microscope has revealed. : 

“It is much easier to tell in what rust consists than how to avoid 
it. Knowing the nature of the plant, and that in one of its stages 
it grows upon the barberry, the cutting away of all barberry bushes 
may do much to check this unwelcome pest, if not to improve the land- 
scape and the general appearance of the farmers’ boundary lines. As 
to the best time to sowa crop to avoid the rust, little information can be 
given. Sow when you would expect the best returns were there no 
such thing as rust. Many trials have been made of soaking seeds in 
various chemical solutions before sowing; but, from the nature of the 
parasite, little good is to be hoped for from such a practice. Until 
the weather is under man’s control, we cannot hope to eliminate the 
conditions for the rapid development of rust, causing, as it will, a partial 
or entire failure of the grain crop. 

Corn Smut.— ‘The Ustilago maydis, generally known as corn smut, is 
another of these microscopic plants which often grows in fields of maize. 
Though less prevalent than the rust, it is, like that, a sworn enemy of 
the agriculturist. Sometimes it makes its appearance only at one or two 
of the joints, causing a bending, so that the stalk frequently reclines on 
the ground. Again, it seems to take possession of the whole plant while 
it is still quite young; and, as a result, there is only a dwarfed and 
rotten mass, but a few inches above the surface of the soil. The great- 
est damage is done when the thief takes possession of the kernels while 


they are still quite young, transforming their tissue into its own long 
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mycelium threads, which at maturity produce, in infinite numbers, the 
minute blackish spores. Frequently, only a few of the grains are 
affected, making a striking contrast with those of natural size. It was 
long supposed that this smut was a diseased state of the corn plant; but 
there is no longer reason to doubt that it is a small, dirty plant, growing 
at the expense of one of the most useful members of the vegetable 
kingdom. Vegetation and reproduction in these plants are reduced 
to their simple forms, and the space from the time when a spore germi- 
nates to the time when spores are again formed may be reduced to 
weeks, and even days, instead of being months and years as in plants of 
a higher and more complex organization. The grains of corn that, to 
the naked eye, appear perfectly free from the smut, may have their tis- 
sue interwoven with its mycelium threads; and when the grains thus 
affected are planted, the fungus is planted with it, and as the corn plant 
grows, so does the parasite, until the presence of the latter becomes 
evident in its black, dusty fruitage. This is one of the methods of prop- 
agation which is of great importance to the existence of the smut plant. 
As with the rust, there seems to be no available method of staying its 
ravages when moist and warm weather comes at just that season of the 
year best fitted for its rapid development. Still, much could be done to 
reduce the number of its reproductive bodies, by cutting off and burn- 
ing the affected portions before the smut plant has ripened its spores. 
Concerted action is required in a movement like this; and when farmers, 
as a whole, see that it is for their interest to go through their fields of 
growing corn, and destroy this pest in its early stages of growth, we 
can assure them that from that day on they will have more and better 
corn for their labor. 

Rye Smut.— ‘In all cereals to some extent, but especially in the rye, - 
may frequently be found a fungus which has long been known under the 
name of ergot (Claviceps purpurea). Like the corn smut, this plant 
attacks the young grain and causes it to assume a very much enlarged 
form, protruding far beyond the husks, and resembling a cock’s spur, 
whence its common name ‘spurred rye.’ The whole enlarged mass is 
made up of hard mycelium, on the surface of which the conidial spores 
are borne. ‘The fungus may exist in this indurated form for a long time 
without further development, but when these ergot grains fall upon 
moist earth, sprouts soon proceed from them which form club-shaped 
heads at their extremities, in which spores of the second form are pro- 
duced in little sacs. These different forms were for a long time consid- 
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ered distinct species; but the hard state, that in which ergot exists as 
sold in the shops and used in medicine, is only a form which many fungi 
have the power of taking on when they prepare for a season of repose. 
Ergot is one of most poisonous of the smaller fungi. In several prov- 
inces of France and Germany, epidemics of nervous derangement, re- 
sulting in gangrene and frequent loss of limbs and even of life, have 
been traced to the consumption of this plant in the bread made from 
rye which was largely spurred, the result of an extremely favorable sea- 
son for the growth of this pernicious fungus. 

Potato Rot.—‘It is to be presumed that no one species of plant has 
caused so much suffering to the human family as Peronospora invesians, 
or potato rot, as it is called in common parlance. Those of you old 
enough to glance back in memory to those fatal years for Irish peas- 
antry, when their almost sole source of sustenance was swept from them 
by the ravages of the rot,-can form an idea of the influence even a mi- 
croscopic fungus can exert over the comfort and civilization of the race. 
The potato rot is one of those small microscopic fungi best known to 
the naked eye by its terrible effects. Its first general appearance was in 
the year 1845, when it was first seen in the Isle of Wight, and a few 
weeks after was observed with great wonder and dismay by all growers 
of the potato throughout Europe. It is a plant which flourishes only 
in damp weather, and its prevalence depends much on the condition of 
the atmosphere. The fungus is first recognized by the potato leaves 
turning brown, owing to the absorbing threads of the ‘rot’ within the 
tissue. Soon certain threads come to the surface, pass through the 
breathing pores, divide’ into several branches, and bear the conidial 
spores on the tips In this condition the leaves look as if covered with 
a fine frost. ‘The spores thus produced germinate at once, and in this 
way the disease is rapidly spread to other plants throughout the field. 
The fungus soon passes down the stem to the growing tubers, and they 
in turn give up their substance to this parasite, and then become rotten. 
As the rot does not make its appearance until the hot and moist days of 
July, the earlier varieties stand a greater chance of escaping it than the 
later. In all cases where the disease is gradual in its appearance, and 
the tubers are nearly mature, they should be dug at once. If the fun- 
gus has reached the tubers, they will rot to some extent; but when 
placed in a dry cellar, the rotting is considerably retarded. In raising 
potatoes, select a well-drained or naturally dry soil; plant early varieties 
and plant them early. Always plant the soundest and most mature 
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tubers. Gather the crop as early as possible, and burn all tops at once, 
thus destroying the spores which might otherwise carry the pest over 
the winter season. When every condition is the most favorable for its 
development the rot will take its most violent form, and the crop will 
fail, as it has so often done in the past. 

‘The potato rot has long been known to the South American Indians 
dwelling in the regions of the Andes, showing that this plague is not of 
recent origin, and also that the land which gave us the wild potato has 
likewise produced its most destructive parasite, which has followed it 
across the seas. There is no object in nature concerning which men 
have given more curious and conflicting theories than the plant in ques- 
tion, and to-day the list is long of those who fail to recognize in it a 
member of the vegetable kingdom. But when the plant can be culti- 
vated, the spores sown on sound potatoes, and the vegetable watched 
through its whole existence, culminating in the rot, it is time to believe 
that it is as much a plant as the one upon which it grows. 

Grape Mildew.—Another species of this same genus, Peronospora, 
is the American grape-vine mildew. The true grape disease, the one 
which has proved so disastrous at different times to the vines of Europe 
and Madeira, is caused by another fungus, to which Berkley has given 
the name of Ozdium Tuckert. It is a form of a fungus which has not 
been recognized in its perfect state, and is supposed to occur to some 
extent on this side of the waters; but as many species have this coni- 
dial form, and some nearly identical with it, and also growing on the 
grape, there may be some doubt as to our vines ever being attacked by 
the true grape disease of Europe. The Peronospora viticola, the mildew 
which most interests the grape growers of America, is quite common, 
appearing on the under surface of the leaves about the first of August, 
and continuing to flourish until the leaves will nourish it no longer. It 
can be most easily seen on the smooth leaves of the Vis cordifolia, 
having the appearance of small, frost-like spots, which rapidly spread 
and soon cover the whole leaf, frequently extending down the petiole to 
the stem. This fungus, like the potato rot and other closely-related 
species, flourishes best in moist, warm weather. Under the microscope, 
the tissue of the grape leaf is seen to contain an abundance of minute 
threads, which force their way in all directions between the cells of the 
leaf, thrusting their suckers into the cells to rob them of their nourish- 
ment. When the time for fruiting comes, the threads pass out of the 
stomata of the leaf and branch in a definite manner, and bear the 
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asexual spores on their tips, as we have observed in the potato rot. 
Under the head of the germination of these asexual bodies, Dr. Farlow 
has performed some interesting experiments. He finds they germinate 
equally well in the dark as in the light. Those sown in the morning 
germinate more quickly and abundantly than those sown in the after- 
noon. It was not possible to keep the spores which were formed in the 
night until the afternoon, as they generally fell from their attachments 
in the morning and began to germinate. In all cases the germination 
took place with surprising regularity. At the expiration of an hour 
and a quarter the contents of the spores had formed small oval bodies, 
which, before long, ruptured the cell wall and made their escape from 
the mother cell. They passed out rather slowly, usually one at a time, 
and paused for a moment in front of the opening, where they remained 
as if not quite free one from another. Ina short time, each body be- 
gan to extricate itself from the common mass, moved more and more ac- 
tively, and finally darted off with great rapidity, a full-fledged zoo-spore, 
furnished with two cilia. The average number of these rapidly moving 
spores is from six to eight. Their movement gradually grows slower, 
and in from fifteen to twenty minutes they come to rest. Soon an out- 
growth proceeds from one side and rapidly develops into a new plant. 
The sexual spores are found in autumn, within the tissue of the shriv- 
eled leaves, as spherical, thick-walled bodies. They escape by the 
breaking up of the dry leaf, or through the decay of the surrounding 
tissue. The statement is often made that the mildew does not grow 
on the Vztzs vinifera. By carefully conducted experiments, Dr. Farlow 
found it could be made to grow on the leaves of this European species, 
and with the usual luxuriance. 

Plum Blight—‘The black knot, to quote from Dr. Farlow’s excel- 
lent article on this subject, pubiished in the ‘Bulletin of the Bussey 
Institution,’ volume 1, page 440, is ‘without doubt the most striking 
disease of vegetable origin occurring on fruit trees in this country. The 
disease takes its name from the unsightly, black, wart-like excrescences, 
with which every one is familiar on plum trees and different kinds of 
wild and cultivated cherries. It is found in all parts of our country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and is so common and destructive that 
in some districts one seldom sees a plum tree free from the knot. In 
some parts of New England, particularly in Maine and along the sea- 
coast, the raising of cherries has also been almost abandoned in conse- 
quence of the ravages of the black knot. The disease is peculiar to 
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America, and has been the bane of fruit-growers from early times; and 
although much has been written in agricultural papers about its injury 
to the fruit crop, the subject has been almost entirely neglected by bot- 
anists. Asa preliminary step it will be well to trace the development 
of the knot as it occurs on a single species, and for this purpose the 
choke cherry (Prunus Virginiana) may be selected.’ The size of the 
knots varies greatly, being found on the species of /vunus under con- 
sideration all the way from a few lines to several inches in length, with 
an average of two inches in circumference. The knot does not usually 
entirely surround the branch, but, growing from one side, often causes 
the stem to bend or twist into an irregular shape. In the winter, when 
the branches are leafless, the knots are much more noticeable, and at 
this season they are often cracked, broken, worm-eaten, and hollow. 

“In the swollen portions of the branch, above and below the knot, 
sections under the microscope show the vegetative portion of the fun- 
cus in the form of minute threads, twisted together and extending from 
the cambium towards the outer portion of the stem, where they become 
separated. The fungus first reaches the cambium, either by germina- 
tion of spores on the surface of the branch, or by mycelium proceeding 
from a neighboring knot. The part of the cambium free from these 
bundles of mycelial threads grows in the usual manner; and in an old 
branch shows one more layer of wood on the sound side than on the 
_ diseased side. From this it is to be concluded that the growing layer 
of tissue of the plum or cherry branch is the place in which the fungus 
begins its destructive work. In the spring the swollen portion of the 
branch increases in size, and the mycelium soon reaches and bursts 
through the bark, so that, by the time the choke cherry is in flower, the 
knob has reached nearly its full size, though differing from an old one 
in being still greenish in color and solid or pulpy in consistency. 

“With a hand lens one can see small hemispherical protuberances, 
which are the beginnings of the ‘perithicea,’ or pits in which the sex- 
ual spores are to form. The whole surface of the protuberances is cov- | 
ered with filaments, which are somewhat flexuous and branched. At 
the terminal joints, or frequently a little to one side, conidial spores are 
borne. These spores continue to be formed until near the close of sum- 
mer, when the filaments dry up and only their shriveled remains are to 
be seen. The knots now assume their black color, the inner pulp being 
either destroyed by insects or reduced to a powdery mass, with only the 
hard outer shell which contains the perithicea left in place. About the 
middle of January the spores in the sacs in the perithicea begin to ripen. 
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Cherry Blight.—“The knots on the choke cherry, when compared 
with those on the plum and cultivated varieties of cherry, are seen to 
be slightly different in general appearance; but when viewed with the 
microscope, all prove to be identical, the difference noticeable to the 
naked eye being due to more favorable circumstances for its growth 
afforded by one species of Prunus than another. 

“Dr. Schweinitz was the first to describe the fungus causing the black 
knot, under the name of Spheria morbosa. 

‘The black knot is far from being of recent origin, and has furnished 
a subject about which vastly more has been written than was known. 
Many, especially the early writers, held it to be of insect origin, while, 
later, others have looked upon it as a vegetable growth, and still others 
include in its production both these forms of life. During the last 
thirty years, the insect theory has been gradually given up by the 
entomologists, but it still remains for many fruit-growers to accept the 
knot as being of fungous origin. The proof given by Dr. Farlow is 
very conclusive on this long disputed point: ‘First, the knots do not 
resemble the galls made bv any known insect. Secondly, although 
insects, or remains of insects, are generally found in old knots, in most 
cases no insects at all are found in them when young. Thirdly, the 
insects that have been found by entomologists in the knots are not all 
of one species, but of several different species, which are also found on 
trees that are never affected by the knot. On the other hand, we never 
have the black knot without the Sphe@ria morbosa, as was admitted by 
Harris, and the mycelium of that fungus is found in the slightly swollen 
stem long before anything which could be called a knot has made its 
appearance. Furthermore, the Sphe@ria morbosa is not known to occur 
anywhere except in connection with the knots.’ 

“With a knowledge of the nature of this contagious disease, the rem- 
edy at once suggests itself, namely: to cut off the knots, together with 
_the swollen portions of the branches, whenever and wherever they are 
found. In autumn, as soon as the leaves fall, the knots can be most 
_ easily seen, and all branches bearing them should be cut off and burned 
at once. Though the sexual spores do not form until late in winter, it 
was carefully observed that, were the knots left undestroyed, they would 
ripen after the branch was cut from the tree. The choke cherry, bird 
cherry, and wild plum furnish means for rapid propagation of the knot, 
and they should be gladly sacrificed for the good of their more worthy 


allies. Knowing the cause, nature, and means of propagation of the 
18 
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black knot, it is for the fruit-growers to profit by their instruction, and 
use their best endeavors to destroy this pest. It is now peculiar to 
America, and any means of introducing it into other countries should 
be carefully avoided. 

Carnivorous Fungt.— In concluding this general and very incomplete 
account of fungi, perhaps it will not be more than justice to give a 
notice of some of these parasitic plants which prey upon living ani- 
mals. rc) 

‘“Who has not seen house-flies in autumn, crawling slowly upon the 
wall with their bodies covered with a white powder, making them ap- 
pear as if they had paid a visit to the flour barrel; or, later still, found 
them fastened in death to the wall or window-pane? The struggle 
between the animal and vegetable has been won by the latter, which in 
turn must also perish when the substance of the fly is all destroyed. 
The tender and valuable silk-worm has long been subject to epidemics, 
by which large quantities have perished, causing such fluctuations in the 
price of silk that the trade in this product has frequently been threat- 
ened with a panic. The fungus, which is commonly called smuscardine, 
begins its growth within the body of the insect, soon to increase in size 
and burst through the skin, thus producing death. 

“One of the most curious of these insect-infesting or carnivorous 
fungi grows upon or from the head of the larva of a certain species 
of moth. It is an amusing sight to see the heavily-burdened larva bear- 
ing erect upon the front of its body a vegetable growth, often three 
or four times its own length, the signal of distress as it must be, telling 
plainly the slow but inevitable approach of death. 

“Thus we have seen that the members of this peculiar group of 
plants, which has received the name of fungi, are all parasites, and from 
their very nature do not increase the amount of organic matter in the 
world; but, on the other hand, are powerful reducing agents, seizing 
upon that which is highly organized, and aiding rapidly in its reduction 
to a more simple state. 

“Though fungi furnish delicious articles of food, it is in the light 
of their power to hasten decomposition that we see their great import- 
ance in the world; aiding in the cycle of life by facilitating decay. 
Sometimes they encroach upon our fields of growing grains and fruits, 
and do us serious damage; but even here the moralist would say there 
is a lesson of appreciation and care for our crops, which only the school 
of sad experience is able to teach.” . 
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From the lecture of Prof. Halsted much that is new to our farmers 
will no doubt attract their attention, all of which deserves their most 
serious consideration. A good magnifying glass or a microscope will, if 
used skillfully, show all that has been said about the mushrooms or 
fungi to be correct, and will further aid the farmer in comprehending 
many other things which now appear mysterious in the complex system 
of plant life. The animal parasites are as numerous as those belonging 
to the vegetable kingdom, and are equally as destructive as these are to 
vegetation. The proper place to treat of these, however, is under the 
head of entomology. Most farmers are acquainted with these, under 
the names of Hessian flies, midge, army worms, caterpillars, grasshop- 
pers,- grubs, boll worms, tobacco worms, curculio, &c., &c., &c., in 
endless varieties. The United States Government has a scientific com- 
mission especially appointed to study the habits, mode of life, nativity, 
and method of getting rid of these various pests, which it is estimated 
eat up or destroy one fourth of the entire product of that portion of 
the world’s labor employed in the industry of agriculture. Late discov- 
eries by the scientists, through means of the.compound lens, are bring- 
ing to light the fact that a large number of diseases common to man and 
animals, such as cholera, croup, typhoid fever, and most diseases of an 
acute inflammatory character, have their origin in the superabundance of 
animal parasites, which are mysteriously conveyed to the blood, flesh, or 
nerves of the physical system. But this relates to the medical profes- 
sion, and will no doubt, after awhile, be duly examined and understood 
by their learned professors. 


SLACK-WATER NAVIGATION. 


No State in the Union has greater facilities than Kentucky, for 
having her smaller rivers made navigable for steamboats, by a system of 
_ dams and locks known as the slack-water system. This class of im- 
provements can be made, at a comparatively small cost, on the following 
streams: Big Sandy, Tug, and West Forks, Licking river, Red river, 
Kentucky river and her Three Forks, Cumberland, and South Fork of 
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Cumberland above the falls, Green and Barren rivers, Pond river, Rough 
creek, Salt river, Little river, and Tradewater. 

The great advantages which would accrue from having these streams, 
or even a part of them, navigable, so as to give an outlet for coal, iron, 
timber, and agricultural products, would be incalculable. I will not 
here attempt to give, in detail, the peculiar claims of each stream for 
special consideration, but will give an extract from a report made to the — 
Kentucky Legislature by Prof. Shaler, of the Geological Survey, at its 
last session, regarding the improvement of the Kentucky river and its 
Three Forks. What is here said respecting that part of the State to be 
benefited by the improvement of the Kentucky, with proper modifica- 
tion, is equally applicable to the other streams and sections of. the 
State: 

The Professor says: ‘“‘ A glance at the general map of the State will 
show that the eastern coal and iron district of Kentucky, which includes 
over two thirds of its mineral area, is practically deprived of all means 
of transportation. By the widening of their beds, consequent on the 
destruction of timber along their banks and over their drainage basins, 
the Big Sandy, the Licking, the Kentucky, and the Cumberland, which 
penetrate its boundaries, and have afforded the way for most of the 
transportation that has been had from this area, have become less and 
less available as outlets for its coal, iron, and other products. Two rail- 
ways have touched its borders, and a third has penetrated over thirty 
miles into its field; but the map will show better than words how little 
of the region has been developed in this way. Imperfect as are the 
results of these railway routes, they seem to show how much can be 
done for this region by transportation facilities. The counties of Green- 
up, Carter, and Boyd have been lifted by them out of their poverty and 
set on the road to great wealth. The effect of these new roads has only 
begun to be manifested; but if we could only carry the development of 
the whole region of Eastern Kentucky to the same relative point of 
advance, the addition to our taxable wealth would be counted by hund-— 
reds of millions, and the population of the State would gain an addition 
of at least a million of souls. 

“In considering the future of our mineral industries, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that we are placed in the great river valley of the Ohio, 
where there are many sources of supply whence may come the materials 
which we can furnish to the arts of our time. All the States bordering 
the waters of the Ohio system, excepting New York and Mississippi, 
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may compete in the production of iron and coal of much the same qual- 
ities as those found within our own borders. Iam convinced that in the 
character of these ores, and in the circumstances of position, our Com- 
monwealth has some advantages over all its competitors; but to assure 
these advantages we must make a total change in our policy. We must 
abandon the policy of neglect hitherto pursued in our dealing with ques- 
tions of transportation, and set to work making ways to our wealth. 
Nature has done much for us in the roads te our mines, as she has in 
laying the wealth beneath the ground. The work is more than half 
done, and the capital and energy required to bring it to completion is 
but a trifle in comparison with the advantages which would come from 
the possession of these ways. b 
“As regards the character of the beds of coal, iron, salt, and other 
materials, by far the greatest part of the facts are doubtless to be learned 
from the more complete exploration of the country. There is enough 
known, however, to make it clear that both in variety of products, and 
in the facilities for obtaining them, this region can successfully compete 
with any other within the drainage basin of the Ohio river. The 
appended special descriptions of the mineral resources of the upper 
Kentucky will give a part of the details already accumulated by the 
incomplete work of the Survey. It will be seen from those records that 
there is a mineral field of at least three thousand square miles which can: 
be made accessible by this form of improvement. Of this, about two 
thousand five hundred will furnish coals of varied qualities. A large 
part of this coal is about as good as Pittsburg for house and steam uses. 
The main sub-conglomerate coal, the equivalent of the Pine Hill coal 
at Livingston, isa superior gas coal, giving, as found at Pine Hill, within 
ten per cent. of the amount of gas found in the best Pittsburg coal, as 
determined by the superintendent of the gas-werks at Crab Orchard 
Springs. Though the lot of coal from which the determination was 
made was not as well selected as it might have been, it is quite probable, 
from the analyses and from the experiments made with these sub-con- 
glomerate coals in Tennessee, that some of them will serve for the 
smelting of iron ores in their raw or uncoked state. By this means, or 
by coking, there can be no donbt that we will find an abundance of 
cheap stone-coal fuel for furnaces in this district. The cannel coal that 
can be furnished by this district is practically inexhaustible, and of 
excellent quality. Besides its great value for home use, there is a large 
and growing demand for this material to enrich coal-gas. The consid- 
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erably higher price of this coal enables it to be carried over a wider 
field, and the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois would, throughout 
their extent, be within the probable range of these coals via the Ken- 
tucky river. 

‘“‘ Associated with these coals we find an extensive series of fire-clays, 
some of them likely to prove of considerable value, though their precise 
importance is not easy to determine at the present time. The conjunc- 
tion of good clays, cheap fuel, and water transportation, ought to open 
the whole Mississippi river system to these sources of production. The 
demand for the various forms of bricks, tiles, and retorts made from fire- 
clay, is already to be counted in this country by the millions of dollars 
annually, and each advance in our population or industries will greatly 
widen the market. 

‘““The iron ores of this district have been but little developed, and 
such ores are generally so far hidden beneath the surface that much and 
continued research is necessary in order to show their real character and 
extent. Even in well-known iron districts, where workings have been 
carried on for half a century or more, it is not uncommon to fall upon 
new -and valuable beds that had been previously overlooked. In an 
almost unbroken wilderness, where the iron industry has been limited to 
a single furnace, it is not to be expected that we shall know more than 
a small part of its real resources in the way of iron ores. Enough is 
known, However, to make it quite certain that there exists here the basis 
of a very extensive iron-making industry. The ores which are found on 
the top of the sub-carboniferous limestone, and which have furnished all 
the ore used in the famous Red River Furnace, has been found to cover 
over a large area both on the north and south slopes of the Kentucky 
river. All the sub-carboniferous limestone which has its top above the 
level of the drainage may reasonably be expected to contain the ore; 
and wherever it has been seen by the parties of the Survey, it has been 
of workable thickness, and of the same excellent quality that has given 
value to the beds on Red river. It is probably much within the truth to - 
estimate the area of this ore above drainage, on either side of the river, 
at two hundred square miles—of which relatively a large amount would 
be accessible by benching, on account of the much intersected character 
of the surface. 

“The valuable deposits of the Preston Banks are within a short range 
of transportation of the Kentucky river. Any one of the several pro- 
jected railways from Mount Sterling will be apt to bring these ores 
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within reach of the Kentucky river. When this is the case, there will 
be a chance to mingle the ore from these beds with the sub-carboniferous 
limestone ore of the Kentucky river. We as yet know nothing of the 
ores above the last named ore, and they are probably less rich than in 
the basin of the Little Sandy or in Western Kentucky. But, as before 
remarked, the limestone ore is of itself extensive enough to become the 
basis of a great industry. 

“The salt belt of Eastern Kentucky includes all the country east of. 
the line where the black shale of the Devonian series falls below the 
drainage of the country. Practically it may be said that all the land 
which has coal beds near the drainage level comes within the salt belt. 
At present salt is made at a profit at only two points—near Manches- 
ter, on Goose creek, a branch of the South Fork, and at mouth of 
Troublesome creek, on the North Fork. It seems pretty certain, how- 
ever, that salt water can be found over nearly all the eastern coal field. 
It will naturally be found of varied strength at different points; but it 
is my conviction that the observed variety of strength is rather to be 
attributed to the imperfect tubing of the wells, which does not effectu- 
ally exclude the water of higher levels, than that which carries the salt. 
I have little doubt that the use of proper precaytions would give a good 
supply of salt water at almost any point within this district. 

“ Along the Kentucky cliffs there are several points where Kentucky 
marble, a dolomitic limestone of excellent and varied character, can be 
had under circumstances very favorable for quarrying. This well known 
stone, one variety of which is seen in the Clay monument at Lexing- 
ton, is admirably fitted to stand the rigors of our climate. It is easily 
worked, and of great strength. 

“Further up, near the mouth of Red river, we come upon the stone 
known as the Buena Vista sandstone, which has been for many years 
very extensively quarried along the Ohio river in the neighborhood of 
Lewis county. It is now shipped to Chicago, New York, and even to 
Boston. Beds of this stone can be quarried to great advantage at many 
points on the main stream and its tributaries, and we may reasonably 
expect a good market for it in the Ohio river cities. The excellent 
stone used in the court-house at Paris, Bourbon county, can doubtless 
also be found at several points near the Kentucky river, and will serve 
to add to the variety of building materials. 

“The timber supply is extensive, and remarkable for the great variety 
of species which seem to find here their best conditions, There is a 
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considerable quantity of yellow pine, of a size fitting it for use in the 
arts, and some white pine of rather inferior quality; some hemlock, and 
a good deal of cedar timber may be had in the district. The main 
export will be of the non-evergreen species of our forest trees—oaks, 
hickories, poplars, &c. The drainage of the Kentucky above Frankfort 
contains probably not far from three thousand square miles of forest 
land, which is continually yielding successive crops of our most valua- 
ble woods. 

“The investigations of the Survey in the Little Sandy district show 
conclusively that the soil of Eastern Kentucky readily reproduces its 
forest vegetation of the same kind as that which has been cut away; 
so that there is no doubt that the supply of timber from the lands unfit 
for agriculture may be continued for an indefinite time. 

“Some exportation of these woods to Europe has already begun. 
Last year about five hundred logs of walnut were shipped from Frank- 
fort by car to New York and thence to Germany; and I am informed 
by J. G. Dudley & Bro. that there will be several times as much sent 
this year by the same road. Although this method of shipment entails 
a far greater cost than would be incurred in exporting by the water 
route to New Orleans, it will doubtless be found profitable at the pres- 
ent rate of prices, which will pretty certainly not be lessened in the 
future. The whole of the upper part of this valley will be found pecu- 
liarly fitted for the growth of this species of timber, without any plant- 
ing whatever, and with only reasonable care of those parts of our forests 
in this valley which do not occupy land fit for agriculture, it can readily 
yield ten thousand walnut trees to the woodman’s axe each year for 
centuries to come. After taking out the land fit for agriculture, there 
will remain in this valley not far from ten thousand square miles, which 
should be devoted to timber-growing, in order to furnish timber for the 
mines and for export. 

“The agricultural value of the land to the eastward of the blue-grass 
belt is greatly underrated. The popular prejudice has stamped it as 
mountainous and uncultivatable. It is true that a great deal of it is too 
rugged for profitable culture; but there is a great deal of tillable land 
exceedingly well suited for many crops. Chemical analysis, as well as 
the surer test of actual experiment, goes to show that a very large part 
of it is admirably well fitted for the growth of tobacco of a very fine 
quality. There is no doubt that when transportation is furnished this 
will become an important article of export.” 
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It is a question how these improvements should be made, whether by 
the State or by private corporate companies. On these points I will 
not express any view, leaving the subject for the due consideration of 
the parties most interested. The State has already, at present, over one 
million of dollars invested in the improvement of the Kentucky, Green, 
and Barren rivers, which needs the immediate and definite attention of a 
promptly acting Legislature, in order to prevent serious loss to the State, 
and the citizens of the different counties along the line of these streams. 

Whatever policy is adopted should be positive, promptly executed, 
and fearlessly proclaimed, that the people along the streams may know 
upon what to depend. Several writers and speakers have advocated the 
plan of working the .convicts of the Penitentiary on these rivers, and 
also on other works of general public utility, dividing the labor equita- 
bly in the different sections of the State. This and other plans will no 
doubt receive the due consideration of the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky and the people of the State. In the great future mankind will 
need all the ores, stone-coal, timber, and soil productions of the State, 
when no doubt means of cheap transportation will be furnished through 
systems of railroad and water conveyance. When this will take place 
we cannot judge exactly; but the gradual development of our resources 
will hasten the period much faster than it is usually thought, even by the 
most sanguine. Time only is needed, which comes of its own accord, 
and all things will yield to its demands. 


NARROW-GAUGE RAILWAYS. 


Of late years public sentiment has undergone a considerable change 
in regard to the railroad systems of the country. When the present 
railroad systems of Europe and America were inaugurated, in the sec- 
ond quarter of this century, the engineers settled upon what is known as 
the broad-gauge as the most economic and safest method of road-build- 
ing; and all the main trunks and branches on the continent, in Eng- 
land, and in the United States, were constructed on this plan. Mr. 
Stephenson, an Englishman, about 30 years ago, began to agitate the 
question of lessening the gauge from seven feet to four feet eight and a 
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half inches, and finally succeeded, with the aid of years of disastrous 
experiences, to prove that the narrower was better and more economical 
than the wider gauge. Mr. E. C. Spooner, the engineer on a short 
road in North Wales, reduced the gauge to two feet in 1863, and found 
that it worked well; this brought up the question whether the narrow- 
gauge system could not be applied to all sections of the country. Since 
1863, the advocates of this system have fully demonstrated, for all use- 
ful and economic purposes, that a railroad of three feet gauge is better 
than one of four feet eight and a half inches, and that they cost from 
40 to 60 per cent. less in construction, and are much easier and cheaper 
to run. Besides, they lessen the draft made on the woodlands for tim- 
ber to make ties nearly half, thereby saving to the forests of the country 
immense numbers of trees each year. , 

Of these three feet narrow-gauge roads, there are now completely 
built, and in running order, several in Europe and England, and over 
3,000 miles of the same in the United States, besides over fifty new 
‘roads of the same. kind now in process of construction. 

The present railroads in Kentucky are of the four feet eight and a 

half inches gauge, except the Louisville, Harrod’s Creek, and Westport 
road, and the Mount Sterling railroad, running from Mount Sterling 18 
miles to the coal banks, which are three feet gauge. 
_ The present low price of labor and iron ought to be an inducement 
to our people to have more of these narrow-gauge railroads built, in 
order to bring out from inaccessible parts of the country the coal and 
mineral wealth, as well as the agricultural products, and also accommo- 
date the local travel which would become greatly increased by the im- 
petus given to the business of the country. From eight to ten thousand 
dollars per mile, in many parts of the State, would be sufficient capital 
to build this class of roads, with capacity to do all the freight and pas- 
senger business for the next fifty years. The saving to the people in 
the preservation of teams and wagons, and the extra value of their 
crops, would pay for the building and all accumulated interest within less 
than seven years, to say nothing of the development of the resources, 
and the increased population, that always follow such enterprises. 

In those counties having no turnpikes, it would be cheaper to build 
railroads of this class, all things considered, than the present rock-made 
pikes. Good turnpikes cost from three to five thousand dollars per 
mile, while a narrow-gauge railroad costs but little if any over double 
those figures. Experience of the builders of this cheap class of roads 
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is, that they will do all the business of the country at half the expense 
of those of the wide-gauge, and therefore pay good dividends, while the 
latter, on account of their great cost in running expense, generally pass 
into the hands of the receiver in bankruptcy. 

What our State needs is cheap transportation and quick transit for 
the products of the soil and for passengers to the commercial centres; 
and we trust this want will be greatly lessened within the next decade, 
by the construction of several of these roads as arteries of trade, man- 
aged for the development of the country and good of the people, and 
not as monopolies and for the profit of speculators. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Horticulture is generally made to include not only the cultivation of 
flowers and vegetables, but also every kind of fruit. Hence garden 
farming, wine-making, nursery business, and every class of fruit culture, 
may be considered practical branches of this science. These form the 
flowering branches of the agricultural tree. In ancient times, only the 
few of the most enlightened had clear perceptions of the beautiful, for 
the reason that education was quite limited. The love of beauty and 
sublimity in nature is an inherent principle of the human mind, but like 
intuitive qualities, it requires fostering, or it sleeps in its native rude- 
ness. The cultivated brains of the artist, poet, and philosopher catch 
glimpses of elysian fields, arcadian realms, and flowery meads, where 
sport the beautiful youths or the joyous herds of animated beings. As 
civilization and education advanced from the ruder ages in the world’s 
history, so did agriculture and horticulture. The Persians copied from 
the Hindoos, the Greeks from the Persians, and the Romans from the 
Athenians. The Egyptian kings and Hebrew judges delighted in rural 
affairs. Laertes gloried in pruning his vines, and Hesiod, as a husband- 
man, composed his verses at the foot of Helicon. Varo the council- 
man, Cincinnatus the soldier, Cato the statesman, Pliny the patrician 
historian, Virgil the poet, Horace the satirist, Cicero the orator, and 
Augustus the magnificent emperor, were all passionately fond of rural 
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scenes, and delighted in agricultural and horticultural employments. 
They extolled the beauty of vineyards, olive orchards, and flower gar- 
dens. Cultivating the soil, and attention to garden vegetables, plants, 
flowers, and orchards, were considered by them no disgrace. Cicero 
wrote that ‘‘agriculture is the most useful of all employments, and 
nearest the purely philosophical kind; Descartes joined the culture of 
flowers with the study of astronomy; Lord Bacon regarded a vase of 
flowers, of the most exquisite perfumes, almost as a necessity on his 
writing-table, when he would have his great mind enjoy the pure 
thoughts of his sublime philosophy; and Voltaire reckoned the gift 
of flowers as one of the richest legacies given by nature to man. 

Horticulture, as applied to ornamental and landscape gardening, has 
been but little attended to in our State; yet in some localities beautt- 
ful lawns, well-pruned groves, and graceful shrubbery show the abode 
of refinement and elegance, which betokens the highest morality and 
most elaborate and polished civilization. Butin laying out and planting 
public gardens we are far behind the older countries of Europe, and 
even some of the States of this Union, where a more rigorous climate 
is a serious drawback to horticultural excellence. In Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, special care is taken to adorn the 
railroad depots and public squares with green plats, shrubs, und flowers. 
The Kew Gardens of London, the Botanic of Dublin, the Yarvdin de 
Plants of Paris, and many others, are the outgrowth of public sentiment 
and interest of those countries in horticulture. Who can estimate the 
influence of these gardens upon the thousands who visit them yearly? 
They are so complete in system, classification, and detail that one can 
here examine, during a single visit, the vegetable representatives from 
nearly all parts of the globe. These gardens on certain days are open 
to all classes, the poor as well as the rich, who can admire their beauty 
and enjoy their delights.» In many cities and towns, as well as in the 
adjacent country, besides the public gardens, are countless numbers of 
minor ones, scattered almost everywhere. Most of these are places 
of taste and neatness, where are to be found every variety of cultivated 
flowers and fruit trees. The continental love of horticulture also ex- 
presses itself into notice in the grand parks, such as the Dublin, the 
Hyde of London, the Bois de Bologne of Paris, the Pincean of Rome, 
and hundreds of others scattered over Europe to give pleasure to the 
mind and elevate the sentiments of the people. 

With us these refining branches of horticulture could be greatly 
extended, if our farmers everywhere would look more to beautifying 
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and adorning the homestead, and add to its comforts and _ pleasures. 
Every homestead in the country, to become complete, should have 
a kitchen-garden, orchard, vineyard, apartment for small fruits, and 
another for shrubbery and flowers. Such a home refines the taste of 
our sons and our daughters, and gives delight and satisfaction to our 
wives. 

Our towns and cities should imitate their Continental sisters, and 
have public lawns, parks, and gardens, and our private village and town 
citizens should dedicate some thing in this way to adorn their home- 
steads, and elevate the finer instincts of our nature, and improve the 
talents of future generations for refinement and beauty. 

Vegetable gardening, above any portion of farm work, gives profit 
that is never lost by the rises or falls of prices, for it supplies the 
very things, in their best condition, most needed as food by the family. 
I will give a brief list of such vegetables as seem specially suited to 
the climate and soil of our State, together with such points of interest 
regarding their cultivation as may be advantageous to persons not skilled 
in gardening. 

The potato is by far the most valuable of our vegetable garden pro- 
ducts, and -is more universally cultivated and better known than any 
other single article of food. It prefers rich sandy loam, but will grow 
in this climate upon any soil, upon which a liberal supply of barnyard 
manure, straw, and ashes are used.. Gypsum and the superphosphates 
are also good fertilizers for this tuber, and will frequently cause an 
increase in the yield which is astonishing. The early planting in March 
or April usually does best. The ground should be well and deeply 
plowed before planting, and then cleanly cultivated. The product 
varies, according to the Jand, cultivation, and fertilizers used, from 20 
to 400 bushels per acre. The ravages of the striped and the Colorado 
potato bugs can be entirely prevented by using Paris green, say a large 
table-spoonful of Paris green in a pail of water, which is sprinkled over 
the plants; or a better method is to use a mixture of two pounds of 
Paris green well manipulated with 100 pounds of gypsum, to be sprin- 
kled over the potato-tops. This will more than pay for the expense 
and labor by the advantage of the gypsum as a fertilizer. 

Sweet potatoes yield about the same as the Irish, but require more 
care in starting the sprouts and getting a stand. The hot-beds should 
be made in February or March, and be highly manured; from these the 
plants are drawn and reset like cabbages. The sweet potato must be 
well guarded from the winter freezes. 
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Onions, next to potatoes, is the most lucrative of garden vegetables. 
For early planting, the potato or multiplying onion is the best, both for 
productiveness and quality. The silver-skin and Spanish red are excellent 
varieties, but the large red and yellow Connecticut onions are the most 
prolific, and give the best profit for a field or market crop. Under very 
high cultivation, in portions of New England, over 800 bushels have been 
gathered from one acre of ground. The seed should be sown as early 
as possible in the spring, in drills 16 to 18 inches apart. Fall planting 
of some varieties answer better in this climate than spring planting. 

Turnips.—This has been called the ‘‘sheet anchor of British hus- 
bandry,”.on account of its great use in feeding cattle and sheep. It 
should be more extensively used in this country, and, if properly sown 
in July or August, will never fail of a good crop. The best varieties are 
the Flat Dutch, the Winter, and Ruta Baga. An old cow-pen of rich 
hard-tramped old land well broke, or new ground, produce the best 
turnips. 

Squashes, Cimblings, and Pumpkins.—These are all of the vine or 
melon variety of vegetables, and are very easily grown if the land is 
rich and the plants protected from the striped bugs until they get a 
start. There are many varieties of each, all of which flourish when 
planted alone or when placed carelessly in the corn-field. 

Melons. —The muskmelon, cantaloupe, and water-melon are easily 
raised in hills well manured with chemical fertilizers or well-rotted sta- 
ble litter. They should be planted in April, and well attended to until 
the vines get a good start. Every neighborhood has its favorite variety 
of each, which are too well known to require a description. The canta- 
loupe is in great favor in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and can 
be found on every well-to-do farmer’s table at breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, from May till October, and is reckoned more healthy than any 
other article that can be eaten, except rice. 

Cucumbers are easily raised, in the same way as other similar vine- 
growing vegetables. The striped bug can be driven off by sprinkling 
on the small plants carbolic acid diluted, or diluted coal oil. Nothing 
pays better than this crop produced in quantities for pickles. 

Cabbage.—This is the Dutchman’s delight, whether used as greens, 
boiled cabbage, or krout. No plant is more easily grown or more prof- 
itable for marketing purposes. Sow in March for early planting, and 
in June for late. 

Beets are easily grown, and very useful and profitable, and will, if 
properly cultivated, repay the laborer well for his toil. In Europe it is 
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grown more extensively than any other vegetable for food and sugar- 
making, as well as for stock. Half of the sugar now used in France 
and Germany is made of the beet. It keeps well all winter, and is 
among the first vegetables we find on the table in the spring. 

Tomatoes.—Yhe tomato seed should be sown in March and trans- 
planted as early as possible. It will grow well in any kind of soil, and 
bear till frost. No vegetable is more healthy, and none more prolific in 
its bearing. 

Peas are quite various in kind and method of cultivation. The ~ 
cow-peas are easily cultivated, like corn or Irish potatoes, or in drills, or 
even sown broadcast. Poor lands seem to suit them best. They make 
one of the best of fertilizers when turned under in the green state. The 
Marrowfat and other climbing peas are more difficult to raise, and are 
only used for the table. 

Celery.—This excellent vegetable, most delicious and wholesome, is 
coming into more general use than formerly. It is somewhat difficult to 
raise unless pains are taken to have the seed sown early, and then trans- 
planted in ditches, richly manured, and so made that a hill of soil can be 
thrown over the celery when it is done growing and is ready for bleach- 
ing. | 

Beans, \ike peas, consist of innumerable varieties, differing entirely in 
their habits and modes of life, though all are easily cultivated and very 
prolific. Whether used as “‘snaps”’ or in the berry, they are among our 
most savory dishes, and probably as healthy as any food used by man. 

There are scores of other good vegetables, such as lettuce, spinach, 
carrots, okra, shallots, thyme, salsify, asparagus, mangoles, parsley, &c., 
&c., which. we can only partly mention in the limited space allowed in 
this place. 

For fertilizing gardens, the formulas used by those who manufacture 
chemical plant food is certainly preferable to the old system of stable 
manures, chiefly on account of the annoyance from grass-seeds, which 
always accompany the latter, no matter how well they may be rotted. 
Chemical fertilizers, on the contrary, are free from all kinds of grass or 
weed-seed, and can be easily applied without tramping down the beds or 
injuring the standing plants. Phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen are 
chiefly needed as fertilizers for vegetables, and these can be obtained in 
the dry salt condition, through the agency of sulphate of ammonia for 
nitrogen, muriate and sulphate of potash for potash, and superphosphates 
for phosphoric acid. The quantity needed depends upon the richness 
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and locality of the garden. For most vegetables, the following formula 

will answer well, provided the ingredients are well mixed and sown 

broadcast, and harrowed or plowed in about two or three inches deep. 
To produce good vegetables upon half acre of land, use— 


Sulphate of ammonia (24, per cemt..ammonia); dud ty ssalit.|. sue) eeu eee ol alee 200 lbs. 
Muriate. of potash (80 per.cent.\potash:)\ia diryysaltypewew pee es es ee ~ 100 Ibs. 
Sulphate of potash (35 per cent. potash), adry salt... . . Oe ice oe OD me ier 
superphosphate (13 per cent. sol-acid) a dry salt “a= etait ee Bas 150 lbs. 


For a greater or less quantity of land than half an acre, use the 
articles of the formula proportionally. This will make any ordinary 
land quite rich in plant food, and produce first-class vegetables of almost 
all kinds. In using bone-dust, ground bone will always last longest; 
but dissokved bone (dissolved with sulphuric acid) will always be more 
easily eaten by the roots of the plant, and give the best results. After 
a garden is once put into good heart, then the gardener will know what 
fertilizer is needed each year. Ashes are always good fertilizers, and so 
is gypsum for vegetables or fruit trees. 

That branch of horticulture relating to fruits and wine-making will be 
spoken of under the head of orchards and vineyards. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES; GRANGES;, AND: FAIRS: 


The first fair held west of the Allegheny Mountains was an individual 
enterprise, gotten up by Col. Lewis Sanders, at his home adjoining San- 
dersville, and near Lexington, in Fayette county. The first Durham 
cattle imported and brought over the mountains belonged to, and were 
brought into Fayette county by, Col. Sanders, in the spring of 1816, the - 
same year in which he held his fair. The year previous Col. S. had 
spent in England, and had seen exhibitions of fine stock at the fairs, 
and felt that similar associations would be of benefit in Kentucky ; ac- 
cordingly, he published in the Lexington newspapers, during the spring 
of 1816, that ‘‘a grand cattle show and fair, free for everybody, would 
come off on my farm, adjoining Sandersville, on the day of July, 
1816, premiums in silver cups to be awarded.” 
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The novelty of this advertisement brought together a very large con- 
course of people, not only of Fayette, but of the adjoining counties, 
who were all anxious to see the newly-imported Durhams, and to learn 
the progress made in stock-breeding in the State. So great was the 
success of this enterprise that Col. Sanders was induced to advertise for 
another and larger “‘ cattle show and fair,’ to come off in July, 1817, at 
the same place. Like the first, this was a complete success, and many 
of the best planters in the State were present. These planters, and the 
stock-breeders of the adjacent counties, here resolved themselves into 
a convention for the purpose of forming a State Agricultural Society. 
They agreed to meet in Lexington, at a fixed time and place, for organ- 
ization. Such a meeting accordingly took place, when a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and officers elected. Gov. Isaac Shelby was 
chosen President, and Hon. Thos. T. Barr Secretary. Under this Asso- 
ciation ‘‘a cattle show and fair’’ took place in Lexington in 1818, at 
Fowler’s Garden, which was largely attended and fully patronized by the 
planters and stock-breeders of the blue-grass counties. This State Soci- 
ety held together some four or five annual meetings and then dissolved ; 
but before it ceased to exist, Bourbon county had formed a County Fair 
Association, which was soon followed by Franklin, Mercer, Jefferson, 
Mason, and others. 

From this beginning, in 1816, we may date the lead which Kentucky 
has taken and kept of all the other States of the Union in the breeding 
of fine cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, and other animals, and to Col. Lewis 
Sanders justly belongs the lasting honor of having inaugurated the 
move which has made the State head the column among the stock- 
breeding countries of America. By the influence also of Col. Sanders 
and other public-spirited stock-breeders, ‘‘importing companies’’ were 
formed in different counties, through which companies the Blue Grass 
Regions of the State were stocked with the best breeds of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, asses, and poultry in Europe, all of which were found 
well suited to our climate and the native grasses and grain produced 
on our soil. 

On the 3d of February, 1838, delegates from thirty-four counties met 
in Frankfort and organized the second State Agricultural Society of 
Kentucky. Hon. Chilton Allen was chosen President; Thos. B. Ste- 
venson, Secretary ; Rob’t W. Scott, Corresponding Secretary, and Philip 
Swigert, Treasurer, with a Vice President from each Congressional Dis- 
trict. In the constitution, which was adopted, provision was made for 
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the collection and dissemination of agricultural and statistical informa- 
tion over the whole State; for the award of medals and diplomas to 
writers.of essays on agricultural subjects, and to the inventors and dis- 
coverers of objects useful to the farmer or mechanic; and also for the 
collection and distribution of seeds. It was not contemplated by this 
Association to hold public fairs or to distribute premiums for excellence 
of live stock or farm productions, but it was organized simply for the 
purpose of elevating the mental status of the agricultural classes, and to 
improve them in the art of farming, and in the use of better implements 
of agriculture, and to instruct the people in the great laws of nature, 
through which the best breeds of live stock and the most perfect agri- 
cultural crops of every kind could be produced. This Association held 
three annual meetings at Frankfort, at each of which several excellent 
essays were read, and afterwards extensively published throughout the 
State. During the session of the Legislature, in 1840, Hon. James 
Guthrie, of Louisville, introduced a bill in the Senate to provide for 
a general plan of incorporating County and State Agricultural Societies, 
and establishing an Agricultural College and model farm, and appro- 
priating $6,000 per annum, for ten years, from the State Treasury in 
support of the same. This bill passed the Senate by 24 to 13, but was 
lost in the House, the very branch of the government which should 
have been, above all others, in favor of popular education. The last 
meeting of this Association, in 1841, asked for an appropriation by the 
Legislature to aid in the diffusion of the useful information it had col- 
lected, which was refused, whereupon it dissolved through want of 
money to pay the premiums it had so worthily endeavored to provide 
for in its organization. 

The benefits of this Association, however, were too valuable, numer- 
ous, and impressive to be forgotten by the farmers, mechanics, and 
other citizens of Kentucky. Similar institutions had been established 
in many-of the sister States of the Union, and were developing the 
resources of those States. Gov. L. W. Powell, in 1853, made a direct 
appeal to the Legislature, in his regular message, asking a direct appro- 
priation of money from the Treasury of the State in aid of her agri- 
cultural and mechanical interests, which was warmly renewed by Gov. 
C. S. Morehead in 1855. This, together with the continual agitation 
of the subject by the agricultural and local press of the State, brought 
together a convention of a few earnest advocates in Lexington, about 
the Ist of January, 1856, which was presided over by Dr. Elisha War- 
field. This meeting called another to assemble in Frankfort on the 16th 
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of January, 1853. This meeting duly assembled at the State House, 
and was called together by Hon. L. W. Powell, and was presided over 


_ by Hon. Jas. F. Buckner. 


By this meeting a petition for a charter was presented to the Legisla- 
ture, then in session. This charter, very liberal in its provisions, was 
granted, and an appropriation of $5,000 a year, for two years, made 
from the State Treasury to pay the officers and the premiums, &c., of 
the annual fairs to be held within the succeeding two years, and May 
21st, 1856, designated in the charter for the organization of the “ KEn- 
TUCKY STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.” 

Accordingly, on that day this Society (the third State Association) 
was duly organized under its charter, and Hon. Brutus J. Clay chosen 
President, W. C. Lyle, Secretary, and Hon. Robert W. Scott, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

This Society was patronized by many of the best planters, stock- 
raisers, and citizens of the State, and held two very large, well attended, 
and interesting fairs—the first at Paris, beginning on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1856, and lasting five days, and the second at Henderson, 
beginning on the 13th of October, and lasting five days. It was esti- 
mated that not less than from 15,000 to 20,000 persons were present at 
each of these meetings. A full, accurate, and highly interesting and 
well written report of the transaction of this Society, as well as the actions 
of the County Associations then in existence in the State, together with 
premium essays, &c., were carefully prepared by Hon. Robert W. Scott, 
and printed at Frankfort by A. G. Hodges, Public Printer. 

Unfortunately for Kentucky, the Legislature in 1858 failed to make 
further appropriations to aid this very finely appointed State Agricul- 
tural Society; and, as a matter of course, it ceased to exist as an active 


organization. It left in the field, however, many County Associations 
formed after the model of the State Society. 


The civil war, which soon followed, broke down, for the time being, 
all Agricultural Associations, and left the planters and mechanics with- 
out organization of any sort. However, when the civil strife had ceased, 


_and peace and good will once more pervaded the land, many of the old 


County Associations were revived, and new ones organized, so that 
now there is a separate Fair Society in most of the prominent coun- 
ties in the State. Ai list of these Fair Associations I will here insert. 
So far as I have been able to get information, this list is correct as 
to names, location, and officers, though doubtless new officers have been 


chosen in the place of some of those here mentioned. The officers are 


very slow in giving this Bureau reports from their Societies: 
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The “Bureau of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Statistics’? was estab- 
lished by an act of the Legislature at its last session, and Winston J. 
Davie, the present Commissioner, was appointed to that office by Gov- 
ernor Jas. B. McCreary in the month of May, 1876. Since that time, 
monthly reports of the crops, live stock, &c., of the State have been 
prepared by the Commissioner, and published in the newspapers, and 
the Annual Report, of which this article is a part, has been prepared for 
general circulation. The Commissioner has also published a pamphlet 
of 108 pages, upon the ‘‘Resources and Condition of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky,” for free distribution to emigrants and emigration 
societies. This pamphlet has been extensively circulated throughout 
parts of Europe, and the Northern States of our own country, and has 
created a very large inquiry for lands by parties desirous of becoming 
citizens of our Commonwealth. My correspondence on the subjects 
connected with immigration has grown to be quite extensive, and is con- 
stantly increasing. | 

I copy below the act of the Legislature creating this Bureau: 


CCEA Ek. 1000... 


‘¢AN ACT to establish a Bureau of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Statistics. 


“S11. Be wt enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, That a Bureau of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Statistics 
for the State of Kentucky be, and is hereby, established. 

“§ 2. That said department shall be under the control and manage- 
ment of one officer, who shall be known as the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, and Statistics. He shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, if the Sen- 
ate is in session, and shall hold his office for two years, commencing on 
the second Monday in January, and continue for the period of two years, 
and until his successor is appointed. He shall keep his office at the 
seat of government, and shall take an oath well and truly to discharge 
the duties of his office, and execute bond to the Commonwealth, with 
good security to be approved by the Governor, for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of his office. The business and efforts of said Bureau shall 
be directed to the promotion of agriculture, horticulture, manufactures, 
and other matters provided for by this act. 

“S$ 3. It shall be the duty of said Commissioner to promote and en- 
courage as far as practicable the organization of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Societies and other associations in the several counties in this 
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State; also to ascertain the agricultural, horticultural, mechanical, com- 
mercial, and educational condition of every county in the Common- 
wealth, giving in detail the quantity and quality of land under cultivation; 
the kinds, amounts, and value of the annual field crops; the annual pro- 
duction of orchards, gardens, dairies, and mines; the quantity and value 
annually of the domestic manufactures; the kinds and value, and the 
increase of the live stock; annual products of mechanical industry and 
skill; the value of the exports and imports; the number of miles of 
railroad, turnpikes, and navigable streams; the names, locations, and 
populations of cities, towns, and villages; the number and value of 
school-houses and churches; the names, number, capital, and purposes 
of incorporated companies and charitable institutions, together with 
such other vital, social, physical, and political statistics as he may deem 
proper and expedient. 

“S$ 4. It shall be the duty of the Auditor of Public Accounts, the 
assessors of the several counties of the State, and all other officers of 
the State, or any of the counties thereof, to furnish said Commissioner 
with such information within their power, respectively, as the said Com- 
missioner may require in regard to the matters connected with said 
Bureau; and as a further means of procuring said information, the Com- 
missioner shall put himself in communication with the different Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Societies, and manufacturing and mining 
companies, and such other organizations, either in or out of the State, 
as he may deem expedient. | 

“$5. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner to furnish to the 
publishers of newspapers of this State, who will publish the same free 
of charge, a condensed monthly report of the breadth of planting and 
condition of the growing crops, and such other information as he may 
deem proper and expedient. 

“S$ 6. The Commissioner shall annually, on the first of January, make 
out and compile a report, giving a general review of the agricultural, 
horticultural, mineral, and industrial resources of the entire State, with . 
brief notices of each county, and shall file the same with the Governor 
of this Commonwealth, who shall cause to be printed a sufficient number 
for general distribution. It shall be the duty of the said Commissioner 
to prepare, as soon as he may be possessed of the proper information, a 
condensed statement of the present condition and capacity of the State 
as regards its agriculture, horticulture, mining, manufacturing, and do- 
mestic arts; the average price of lands and labor in its different sections; 
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its traveling, exporting, and educational facilities; a brief view of its 
climate ; its geographical position and general topography, and other 


‘suitable subjects designed to induce immigration to this State; which 


statement, in the form of a report, when presented to the Governor, and 
approved by him, the said Commissioner shall cause to be printed, in 
cheap pamphlet form, in the English and German languages, and dis- 
tributed free through immigration societies, or otherwise, as he may 
deem best to promote immigration into this State. 

“S$ 7. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to furnish said Commis- 
sioner with all necessary stationery for the use of his office, and the 
Governor shall assign to said Commissioner suitable rooms, with neces- 
sary furniture and fixtures, for the transaction of the business of said 
Bureau. 

“S$ 8. It shall be the duty of the Contractor of Public Printing to do 
and perform the necessary printing required by said Commissioner for 
the use of said Bureau, at the same charges and upon the same terms as 
similar work is done for the State. 

“Sg. The Commissioner shall make out a monthly account of the 
postage, light, and fuel expenses of his office, and submit the same to the 
Governor for his approval, and upon said approval he shall authorize 
the Auditor of Public Accounts to draw his warrant on the Treasurer 
for the said amount. 

‘“$ to. The salary of the Commissioner shall be two thousand dollars 
per year, to be paid monthly out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

“S$ 11. The Commissioner first appointed under this act shall hold his 
office until the second Monday in January, 1878, and until his successor 
shail be appointed and qualified; and should there occur a vacancy by 
death, resignation, or from any other cause, the Governor shall have 
power to fill such vacancy. 3 

“8 12. This act to take effect and be in force from and after its pas- 


SAE. 7. 


‘¢ Approved March 20, 1876.” 


This act, as it now stands, is prolix and somewhat incomplete, but 
will no doubt be so amended, at the next session of the Legislature, that 
this Bureau can be made far more useful to all classes of citizens in the 
State. The reports issuing from this office are eagerly Sought for and 
approved by many of the leading merchants, merchants’ exchanges, 
emigration societies, State and county agricultural societies, and farmers 
throughout the United States. 
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Granges —TYhe society or union, known as the ‘ National Grange of 
the United States,” or “Patrons of Husbandry,” has in Kentucky a 
State organization, of which Hon. Montgomery D. Davie is State: Mas- 
ter; Col. J. Eugene Barnes, Secretary; and James M. Clark, Treasurer. 
The subordinate Granges number about 1,600, with a very large mem- 
bership of both males and females. These subordinate Granges or 
lodges meet monthly, or semi-monthly, in their lodge-rooms or Granges, 
and there discuss all questions relating to agricultural pursuits, horti- 
culture, fruit-growing, live stock, education, political economy, private 
and public finances, hygiene, general morals, and all other subjects 
which may affect the interest, well-being, and prosperity of mar. The 
anstitution is a great self-acting wzzversety, in which every member is 
both a teacher anda pupil. No party politics, political nominations, or 
religious sectarianisms are admitted or allowed within the Grange, nor 
to emanate from it; but the great tree of scientific advancement is there 
planted, where all members may pluck of its fruits and rest beneath its 
shade. The momentum that has been given to agriculture as a science, 
and information imparted to the people (even those not belonging to the 
order), from its discussion on subjects of scientific importance in agri- 
culture, mechanics, trade, commerce, and political economy, have been 
felt throughout the United States and Europe, and no doubt will, in 
the future, greatly promote the rapid advancement of the whole human 
family in knowledge and happiness. The universally humanitarian doc- 
trines taught necessarily bring opposition upon this order from those 
persons who delight in controlling the ignorant masses (whom they wish 
to keep ignorant) by cliques, and through the power of large moneyed 
corporations and monopolies; because the interests of monopolists and 
privileged classes are always opposed to enlightenment and the general 
spread of information, particularly upon all subjects relating to labor 
and finance. Other opponents of the order are usually those who are 
themselves prejudiced, through ignorance, of the motives of the mem- 
bers of the order, or else believe they stand in the way to their political 
or pecuniary advancement. These, if honest, however, would certainly 
cease their opposition to this great agricultural society, if they would 
but recollect that it never meddles with party politics or religion, and 
only endeavors to teach and act with justice, love, and the broadest 
humanitarianism towards every member of the human family. The 
secret workings of the order is simply for their own well-being as an 
organization, and not at all antagonistic to the rights or interests of one 


single individual on earth. 
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The order has done great good in making improvements on the old 
effete systems of agriculture, and by introducing new machinery and 
fine-blooded stock into the State, as well as by adding intelligence and 
general education to the isolated farmers, and restoring good feeling 
and social fellowship to citizens who were estranged through the opera- 
tions of the late civil war. 

At present the order is in a good, healthy condition, and bids fair to 
be of still greater benefit to the working classes of the country, as well 
as to every industry in the land. 


*GRAPE CULTURE IN: KENTUCKY. 


Hisrory OF GRAPE CuLTurE—ITs ANTIQUITY AND Procress—Its Im- 
PORTANCE, AND STATISTICS OF WINE-MAKING IN EUROPE AND IN THE 
Unirep STATES—PARASITES AND DISASTERS TO WHICH THE VINE IS 
SUBJECT— VARIETIES AND PECULIARITIES OF THE GRAPE—BeEsT Sys- 
TEM OF CULTIVATION. 


There is a peculiar fascination in the culiure of the grape and in wine- 
making, which has existed among the nations inhabiting Southern Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor from the days of Noah to the present time. In 
all this region, no other crop, except that of breadstuffs, equals the 
grape crop in value. The culture has been kept up many centuries, and — 
out of a single species (vetzs vintfera) more than two thousand seedling 
varieties have been produced. 3 

Both science and skill have brought the cultivation to its highest 
stage of perfection, and vineyards have been extended to the utmost 
bounds of all productive countries in the Old World. The inhabitants 
consume annually large quantities of grapes, esteeming them as a nutri- 
tious and wholesome food, whether used fresh from the vines or dried 
into raisins. 


*JT am indebted for this excellent article upon Grape Culture to one of the best practi- 
cal grape-growers, and one of the most graceful and forcible agricultural writers in the 
State, Thomas S Kennedy, Esq., of Jefferson county, near Louisville, Ky. Mr. K. was 
elected at Baltimore, in Sept., 1877, Vice President for Kentucky of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. 
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The larger portion of the crop is, however, devoted to the production 
of wine, the manufacture of which is a special business, requiring great 
skill and experience, of a very different character from that necessary for 
the cultivation of the vine and the care of the crop. 

The great value and importance of the wine crop in Europe can be 
estimated by examining the statistics of the ze crop of France. This 
crop in 1875 amounted to 1,839,904,000 gallons. The value of this 
single crop, at twenty-five cents per gallon, would be $459,975,800—an 
amount much larger than the value of the wheat crop of the United 
States, which, for 1877, is estimated at 325,000,000 bushels, being the 
largest crop ever grown in this country. 

“The production in 1875, however, was above the average of the 
French wine crop, which for the past ten years has averaged 1,198,- 
958,000 gallons per annum. ‘This production shows, then, an annual 
average income of $300,000,000 to the people of France for wine alone, 
exclusive of the vast quantities of grapes consumed as food by forty 
million people. 

If to these estimates of the value of the French grape crop there 
shall be added the crops of grapes annually gathered in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, it will be found that the grape crop of 
Southern Europe is worth, for table use, raisins, and wine, every year, 
more than $500,000,000. 

A crop that yields such golden revenues, and gives employment to 
millions of people, must be of great value to any country where the 
_ grape can be successfully and profitably grown. With this high appre- 
ciation of the grape crop, the early settlers of America commenced 
planting vines from Europe more than two centuries ago. After contin- 
ued efforts and constant failures for two hundred years, the culture of the 
European grape on the American continent was finally abandoned. The 
French and Spanish and Italian settlers, up to the year 1800, had total- — 
ly failed to establish successful vineyards and build up a profitable wine 
trade either in Mexico, in the West Indies, or in any of the States bor- 
dering on the Gulf of Mexico or on the Atlantic coast. 

At the beginning of the present century seedlings from the foreign 
grape were tried; and then again from these home-grown seedlings 
a new lot of seedlings were ‘grown, in the hope that a good, hardy, 
acclimated grape would be obtained, suited to the soil and climate of 
this country. In this way some delicious table grapes were produced, 
but the vines were too tender to be grown in the Northern States. 
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The accidental discovery, about fifty years since, of two native seed- 
ling vines, of the Labrusca variety, that produced good grapes, and 
which were found to be hardy and productive, created a new era in 
grape culture in the United States. These seedlings (called the Isabella 
and the Catawba) were eagerly sought for and largely planted. Under 
garden culture they proved most satisfactory, and they were grown with 
success as far North as New York. | 

Mr. Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, became enthusiastic at the 
prospect of this becoming a great wine-growing country, and about 40 
years ago he planted extensive vineyards about Cincinnati, and soon 
afterwards many other vineyards were planted throughout the West and 
Southwest. Under the impulse thus given to vineyard culture, new 
seedling varieties of the American species of grapes: were grown and 
tested, until more than fifty good kinds of grapes were obtained, some 
of which were of excellent quality for table use. 

The next step in the improvement of the American grape was made 
by Mr. Rogers, of Salem, Massachusetts, who succeeded, about twenty- 
five years since, in crossing the European grape with the hardiest and 
most vigorous of the American varieties. The seedling grapes pro- 
duced were of different kinds, and some of them were of the highest 
quality for table use, especially the hybrids obtained by impregnating 
the stigma of the flower of the ‘‘ Northern Fox,” or parent of the La- 
brusca family, with the pollen of the Black Hamburg and Chasselas 
varieties of the European or Viuzfera family. 

This brief history is thus rapidly glanced at in order to show the 
condition of grape culture about a quarter of a century ago in this 
country and its present status. The rapid growth of the United States 
in territory and population since then has caused the experiment of 
grape culture to spead over new areas of soi] and climate; and their 
capability for the growth of this delicious fruit, both for wine and table 
use, to be extensively.tested. 

The total result of all these efforts can be learned by an examination 
of the census report for 1870, where it is stated that the whole annual 
production of wine in the United States amounted to only 3,092,330 
gallons. This quantity, it will be noted, is quite an insignificant result, 
after such great and long-continued efforts to produce wine in this coun- 
try. The annual wine crop of France is four hundred times as large; 
and of the three million gallons produced in 1870 in the United States, 
nearly two thirds of the quantity were made in California, leaving only 
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a fraction over one million gallons for the production of all those parts 
of this country where, during the past two centuries, the greatest efforts 
have been made to cultivate grapes for wine. 

The production of wine in 1870, by States, was as follows, to-wit: 
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These are the leading States. 

The experience of the past six years, since the date of the census 
report for 1870, has proved the remarkable adaptation of the soil and 
climate of Cakfornia for vineyard culture; and the production of wine in 
that State has increased from less than two million gallons in 1870 to an 
annual average amounting to nearly ten million galions. The wines 
produced in California are of the same kinds, and from the samie varie- 
ties of grapes, as the wines made in Europe; and not only do the Euro- 
pean wine grapes grow in luxuriance there, but also the more delicate 
table grapes, such as the Black Hamburg, the Chasselas, and Muscat ~ 
varieties, each of which attains the largest size and the most luscious 
flavor. Thus California has succeeded in growing the European grape, 
and bids fair to rival the most favored regions of Europe in the produc- 
tion of wine, while on this side of the Rocky Mountains all efforts have 
ended in partial failure and disappointment. 

The only portion of the middle section of the United States that has 
not fallen off in the production of wine since the last census report is a 
small region in Ohio, contained in the two counties: of Erie and Ottawa, 
and located near the head of Lake Erie. This grape district embraces 
several small islands,in the lake, and a strip of land on the shore. 

In 1874 the district produced a crop of 9,591,403 pounds of grapes, 
which was valued at six cents per pound. The wine pressed from the 
crop of 1874 amounted to 685,547 gallons, showing a large increase on 
the census report for the whole State of Ohio. But even in this suc- 
cessful district there has been a falling off in the yield of the vineyards, 
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which formerly furnished fully two tons of grapes to the acre, but which 
now yield not over one ton per acre. 

The quality of the grapes is much inferior to the same kinds grown 
in Kentucky. The flavor is watery and acid. Each gallon of wine re- 
quires an average of 11% pounds of grapes. . 

This small district, generally known as Kelley [sland vineyards, is the 
only section of the Mississippi Valley that seems to have been free from 
the casualties that have overtaken the vineyards elsewhere in the valley. 
In all other sections the history of the vineyards is the same. Fora 
few years the vines flourish luxuriantly, and bear prolific-crops., = Then 
mildew and the rot attack the grapes, reducing the quantity of ripened 
fruit more and more every year. Then the vines seem to sicken and 
become diseased in some mysterious manner, until finally they die out 
entirely. The fatality was attributed to the variety cultivated, especially 
the Catawba. Consequently new kinds were planted and carefully culti- 
vated. But one after another of these new kinds have /fazled to bear crops 
in a few years; and now it is reported in Southern Ohio “that even the 
hardy and vigorous /ves Seedling, which it was hoped would prove a 
success, is beginning to show signs of disease and decay.” 

Another supposed cause of the failure of the vines was attributed to 
the system of pruning, and long controversies have been published in 
regard to the best mode of pruning and training the vine. Consequent- 
ly, some adopting one way and others a different mode, every system 
of pruning has been experimentally tried without remedying the'evil. 

The grape-growers on Lake Erie have adopted the system of growing 
about three canes from a stump of old wood a foot high. These canes 
are cut about three feet in length, and are spread in fan-shape on a wire 
trellis. While these canes are bearing fruit one season, new canes are 
allowed to grow-from the old stump. These new canes are to take the 
place of the old canes in bearing fruit the next season. Thus, after 
numerous. experiments, the French system of pruning has come again 
into vogue, although many grape-growers think the severe pruning 
weakens too much the strong-growing American varieties. 

I believe good cultivators have abandoned summer pruning and pinch- 
ing, except when necessary to check immoderate growth. A heavy 
mass of foliage growing over and about the clusters of fruit is regarded 
as essential for the proper ripening of the grapes by the action of the 
leaves in evaporating the sap and causing other chemical action, and 
also for protecting the fruit from the deleterious action of the heavy 
autumn dews and the scalding rays of a hot sun. 
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The muldew and rot are mysterious diseases that have to be endured, 
as no specific remedy has been found for them. The causes of these 
diseases are still a subject of speculation and controversy. Some cul- 
turists maintain that a diseased action in the growth of the vine and in 
the flow of sap is produced by excessive pruning in either the roots or 
branches, thereby causing a disproportion in the upper and lower circu- 
lation. 


Other cultivators think the rot is caused by stagnant water in the sub- 


soil, especially heavy clay soils; and others again suppose the cause to. 


be wholly owing to the excessive humidity of the atmosphere from rain 
showers and fogs, occurring during a spell of hot, sultry weather, when 
the grapes are maturing their growth and full of sap. Whatever may 
be the cause, the disease is followed by, if not caused by, a fungus that 
spreads rapidly over the berry, and extends the ravages of the disease 
to all berries in contact with it. This fungus can be destroyed by the 
free use of finely-powdered sulphur, thoroughly dusted over it. 

It will be admitted by all grape-growers that young vines bear good 
crops, without any loss from rot, for the first few years after coming into 
bearing. This fact has led to the suggestion that the rot may be avoided 
by layering young wood and growing @ new vine every few years along- 
side the old vine, which is to be dug up and destroyed as soon as the 
young vine is old enough to bear fruit. Thus a vineyard can be kept 
in vigorous and healthy condition all the time, as the old vines, as soon 
as they begin to become weak and worn out, are removed and young 
and strong vines take their place. 

A somewhat similar practice to this suggestion has prevailed in 
France for many years, and is there styled the system of proviguage. 
In France the vines are renewed once in twelve or fourteen years, or 
oftener if necessary, and large quantities of stable and other manures 
-are annually used in fertilizing the vineyards. The richest and best 
wines are grown upon soil so strongly mixed with lime ‘that an acid 
causes a brisk effervescence when poured upon it.”’ 

A writer describing the famous Cote d'Or district, says: ‘* Nearest 


the top of the ridge the soil contains a larger proportion of lime, and . 


this in general yields the driest and best wine. On descending the clay 
begins to predominate, and the wine gradually falls off ‘in quality till it 
becomes the vz ordinaire of the country.” 

These facts have no doubt been too much overlooked in this country, 
IA, * 
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First. That the subsoil of a vineyard should be well drained, and 
the surface well cultivated and kept fertile by the application of lime, 
bone-dust, and other fertilizers. 

Second. That the vines should be renewed more frequently than has 
been done; and in renewing, and even in the annual pruning, tie old 
vines, roots, and cuttings, should be burned, so as totally to destroy the 
eggs of insects and the germs of fungi that may be attached to them, all 
ready prepared to start a new crop of diseases and destructive depre- 
_dators the next season. 

The msects that prey upon the grape-vine are several varieties of beetles, 
caterpillars, and leaf-rollers, which are generally destroyed by hand-pick- 
ing before much apparent damage is committed by them. 

The curculio-also is a great nuisance. It punctures the berry, which 
does not fall off, but remains on the bunch. The egg deposited soon 
hatches and the larva remains in the berry, feeding and fattening until 
the grapes are ripe. 

I have long used small bags made of musquito netting to envelop 
each bunch. These bags are tied or pinned over the grapes when about 
half grown, and remain on until the ripe grapes are gathered. They 
have proved a perfect protection from insects, such as wasps, hornets, 
bees, spiders, curculios, &c.; and 2% some seasons have prevented the rot. 

One piece of netting, eight yards long by two yards wide, costing one 
dollar, will make 200 bags, which will last for several seasons. Any one 
who will try the bags will be convinced that the superior condition of 
the grapes protected by them, fully repays the trouble and expense. 
The French people bestow constant care and attention on the growing 
fruit, and we should not expect to succeed without any trouble atall. A 
new enemy to the grape-vine has lately appeared, under the name of the 

Phylloxera vastatrix.—It is a species of affhis or plant-louse, having 
‘two forms of life—being found sometimes in galls on the leaves, and 
at others in excrescences on the small roots or radicals of the vine.” 
The insects are described, on the authority of Prof. Riley, ‘as bringing 
forth their young alive, like other aphides, for several generations; and 
the parthenogenesis ends by the production, in the fall, of winged 
females, and these lay eggs which hatch perfect insects of both sexes, 
which pair, and the cycle is again begun. The eggs are laid sometimes 
in the cracks in the surface of the ground, and at others on the buds 
and branches of the vine. The winged females begin to appear in July, 
and continue to appear till the growth of the vine is stopped by frost. 
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No certain remedy or preventive has been found, although large rewards 
have been offered for one by the French Government.” 

The large reward offered for a remedy against this destructive insect 
is only one of the numerous instances illustrative of the great prompt- 
ness and vigilant care of the French Government in promoting and pro- 
tecting the agricultural interests of France. The agriculturists in this 
country are not the recipients of any special favors from the Govern- 
ment, and yet the prosperity and growth in wealth of the whole nation 
are mainly dependent upon the development and successful prosecution 
of this important branch of industry. Agriculturists have never been 
clamorous for political favors and protection, and hence their want of 
influence in the legislative councils, whether State or national. 

Personally I am not acquainted with the phylloxera, and I confess 
that the accounts of its destructive ravages have confused me not a 
little. A writer in the “Country Gentleman”’ states that a friend of his 
has been financially ruined by the insect. The friend, after accumulat- 
ing by hard work during many years a moderate fortune, invested his 
money in a piece of land and in building thereon some of the finest 
green-houses in the United States. Expensive borders were prepared 
and planted in grape-vines. For three years the vines, which were of 
European varieties, grew vigorously, but this, the fourth year, the phyl- 
loxera appeared in such vast numbers as to destroy the vines, literally 
eating up the roots and filling the earth with a living mass of insects. 
The writer says: ‘““A vine was lifted so that we might examine the 
roots; and there, sure enough, the phylloxera swarmed in heaps, tum- 
bling over one another like mites in cheese.” 

“The amount of money expended in building, border-making, and 
furnishing such a house as this grapery, and the four years of labor, 
firing, &c., spent almost for nothing—in fact, far worse than nothing—as 
further grape-growing is rendered impracticable on the place, is very 
crushing to a man who has expended his all—the fruits of thirty years’ 
sweat—in the endeavor to earn an honorable livelihood.” This green-. 
house is located in New England; and Prof. Ed. Burgess, of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, to whom some specimens of the vine roots 
were submitted by Prof. Sargent, says of them: “I find aphid skins and 
eggs on the roots, and no other aphid than the phylloxera is known to 
attack the grape.’ | 

The mystery to me, in regard to the descriptions of the phylloxera 
and its rapid destruction of vines, as well as the indestructibility of the 
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pest, arises from several facts of my own experience. Seven years 
ago a blackish-brown species of aphis, much larger than the green 
plant louse, appeared in my vineyard, and in a few days literally cov- 
ered the ends of all the young branches with a black mass of insects. 
I cleared most of them out of the vineyard by cutting off the branches 
very carefully, so as not to disturb the insects, and then burning the 
insects and branches. There must have been several pecks of insects 
destroyed, so numerous were they, and at least one fourth as many more 
remained scattered about on the vines. These in a week or two en- 
tirely disappeared, and have not reappeared since. This is the only 
time I have ever seen this species of aphis; and if it is true that the 


-phylloxera is the only species of apis “that is known to attack the 


grape,” the question has occurred to my mind, was this the phylloxera? 
and if it was, then what was the reason it disappeared and has given no 
evidence of its depredations upon the roots of the vines during the last 
seven years P 

It is said, too, that in another stage of life, the phylloxera attacks the 
leaf by forming galls thereon. Now I have on my grounds an arbor 
upon which several vines grow. I purchased them as Ofzo Cigar Lox 
vines, but they proved to be spurious and worthless for fruit. They 
were of the Atstivalis species, with thin leaves. Finding the true char- 


-acter of the vines, I allowed them to spread at liberty over the top of 


the arbor, where they soon formed a dense, shady roof. The old wood 
was not pruned away, and consequently it became a harbor for some 
kind of insect which has for some years past punctured the leaves, and 
literally covered them over, during the summer, with a net-work of 
galls. Upon these vines I have not observed any aphides, nor even the 
insects that formed the leaf galls; but having seen the statement that 
the phylloxera produced these or similar leaf galls, Ihave just cut down 
the vines even with the ground and burned them. The leaves, at the 
time the vines were cut down, were unusually full of galls, as the insects 
have evidently rapidly increased from year to year; but I have never 
been able to discover any insect either forming the galls or, indeed, 
upon the leaves, except an active, greenish-white cricket, about three 
fourths of an inch long, very slim, and with long delicate legs and anten- 
nz, These crickets seemed to be feeding upon the larva in the galls, 
which I found to be a small white worm, the color and size of a piece 
of cotton sewing thread, about one fourth of an inch long. Now again, 
I am puzzled with the question, are these leaf galls made by the phyl- 
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loxera? And if so, why have they not spread all over the other vines 


on the arbor, and eaten up the roots? Even the infested vines seemed - 


not to mind the leaf galls, and grew on as vigorously and as rampant as 
ever. I have carefully examined the roots of these vines, and do not 
find any traces of insects upon them or in the soil. 

There is, however, az enemy of the grape-vine, about which I have never 
seen any notice in the books. It preys upon the tender young shoots 
by scraping the bark.from the wood in a space about one fourth of a 
square inch. In the centre of this cleared space a hole is bored through 
the exposed green wood to~the pith, and an egg is deposited therein. 
The location of these nests for the eggs is generally an inch or two 
above a joint, and there may be a nest near every joint of a young 
branch. The insect scrapes the bark away, so that the green wood may 
be exposed to the action of the air and sun. As the wood dries and 
shrivels, it cracks open, and the bark around the edges of the cleared 
space thickens, assumes a dark color, and cicatrizes. Thus the wound 
becomes prominent, and is easily discovered As soon as the egg 
hatches, the grub or larva begins to cut its way downwards through the 
pith. At the first joint it rests awhile and grows, and then cuts its way 
on down to the main stem, feeding, doubtless, upon the pith and sap, 


and gradually changes from a small white worm toa stout brown one, 


about an inch long. Iam of the opinion that this worm is the larva of 


a beetle, probably the spotted pelidnota, which is nearly the size of the 


9 


common “June-bug,” with wing-covers of a dull brownish yellow or 
buff color, spotted on each side with a row of distinct black dots. 

I may be mistaken, however, in supposing the worm to be the larva 
of this particular beetle; but there is no mistake in regard to the worm 
itself and its progress down the pithy heart of the branches. During 
the growing season, I have never observed that the presence of the 
worm in the branch and its ravages were injurious to the branch or to 
the fruit upon it; and as the branch was taken off in pruning at the end 
of the season, and the worm removed with it, as I supposed, I have been 
content to let it abide awhile before sealing its fate. Mr. W. A. Rich- 
ardson, of Ivywood, near Louisville, informs me, however, that, in dig- 
ging up some Catawba vines that were sickly and diseased, he discovered 
in the centre of the main.stem, at its junction with the roots, just such 
brown worms as I have described; and, upon examination, he found 
every vine similarly infested, the pith being entirely gone and the stem 
perfectly hollow throughout its entire length. He attributed the loss of 
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‘his vines to these worms, and thinks that they are the cause of the decay 


of the vineyards generally throughout the country. The attention of 
cultivators should be directed to the more thorough investigation of 
this depredator, that works concealed in the heart of the vine. 

In regard to planting vines, | have found eight feet between the vines 
in the row, and the same space between the rows, full close enough for 
cultivation and proper growth. 

The text-books on Grape Culture, and the many descriptive catalogues 
eratuitously distributed by nurserymen who grow vines for sale, contain 
very full details as to the preparation and cultivation of the soil, the dif- 
ferent modes of pruning and training the vines, and also descriptions of 
the different varieties. 

These catalogues are both instructive and interesting, and contain the 
very latest information in regard to grapes and their culture, as new 
editions are issued every year. The more enterprising nurserymen 
advertise in the agricultural papers, and from these advertisements their 
address can be obtained. As most of these catalogues are issued by 
nurserymen whose experience is confined to a climate much colder 
than that of Kentucky, they will be found to recommend varieties of 
grapes because they are hardy in the Northern States. Southern varie- 
ties, which will ripen their fruit here, but will not ripen further north, are 
not generally recommended in these catalogues. It will, therefore, not 
be out of place to give a list of good grapes which will ripen in Ken- 
tucky, and are worth cultivating, and also a list of grapes which will 
ripen, but are inferior in quality, and are not worth planting. Having 
tried in my vineyard some seventy varieties, I will confine the lists to 
my Own experience : 


LIST, OF GRATES HOR-GENERAL PLANTING IN: KENTUCKY. 


Concord, Herbemont, 
Creveling, Elsinburgh, 
Catawba, , Le-Noir, 
Delaware, Norton’s Virginia, 
Diana, Ives, 

Hartford, Venango, 
Isabella, , Salem: 

Clinton, 


FOR GARDEN CULTURE. 
Rogers’ Hybrids, as follows: 


Goethe (No. 1), Agawam (No. 15), 
Massasoit (No. 3), Merrimac (No. 19), 
Wilder (No. 4), Lindley (No. 9), 
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No. 5, No. 12, No. 33, No. 34, No. 39, No. 41, No. 43, No. 44. 


Martha, green colored. Alvey, 

Anna, 5 Lincoln, 

Cassiday, a Tuley, 

Taylor’s Bullitt, op Adirondac, 

Maxatawney, of Israella, 

Pauline, Union Village, or Ontario, 
Mexican Fox, Ohio Cigar Box, 

Offer, Burgundy, 

Iona, Devereux, or Black July. 


INFERIOR IN QUALITY, OR POOR BEARERS, AND NOT WORTH BLANT- 


ING. 
Allen’s Hybrid (winter kills), Lydia, 
Rebecca, Louisville Seedling, 
Manhattan, Alexander, or Cape, or Schuylkill, 
Cuyahoga, Canby’s August, or York Madeira, 
Golden Clinton, Emily, 
Logan, Clara, 
Marion, i, Hyde’s Eliza, 
Oporto, Louisa, 
To Kalon, Scuppernong (winter kills), 
White Columbia, King. 


There are other varieties, highly recommended, which I have not planted, 
or which have died out in my vineyard before fruiting. Some of them 
are very fine grapes, and are worth trying under garden culture: 

Arnold's Hybrids, as follows: Autochon, Brant, Cornucopia, Canada, 
and Othello. 

Underhills Seedlings, as follows: Black Defiance, Irving, Croton, Se- 
nasqua, and Underhill’s Seedling. 

Geo. W. Campbell's Seedlings, as follows: Lady, White Delaware, 
Concord Chasselas, and Concord Muscat. 

Also, other new or not tested varieties, as follows: Belvidere, Black 
Eagle, Elvira, Eva, Eumelan, Hine, Janesville, Lewis, Telegraph or 
Christine, Triumph, Talman, Weehawken, Walter, Worden’s Seedling, 
Whitehall, Graham, Mary Ann, Miles, Wilmington, Brighton. | 

The following list contains varieties of grapes which are not rvecom- 
mended by some who have tried them, or are inferior in quality, or 
are only of local reputation: 

Arkansas, Albino or Albiness, Allair, Baxter, Blue Favorite, Chippe- 
wa, Cynthiana, Missouri, Cloantha, Cowan, Early Hudson, Fancher, 
Franklin, Garrigues, Gravel Grape, Meade’s Seedling, North America, 
Perkins. 
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From the foregoing lists, more than fifty good varieties of grapes can 
be selected, affording every shade of color, every size of berry and 
bunch, and every kind of flavor. Many of them ripen at different 
times, and thus form @ succession of good eating grapes from the first 
of August to the middle of October, and by care the grapes can be 
kept in good condition until Christmas. No fruit is more wholesome or 
more delicious ; and no family should neglect planting as many vines as 
they have room for in the garden. For a selection of two dozen vines, 
I would recommend the following as affording a variety and a succes- 
sion of grapes: 3 
2 Creveling; very sweet and early. 
1 Ives; next to ripen. 

4 Delaware. 
2 Concord. 
1 Elsinburgh. 
1 Herbemont. 
2 Le-Noir. 
2- Salem, 
1 Venango. 
I Rogers No. 34; very large and splendid. 
1 Martha or Lady. 
2 Catawba. 
1 Goethe. 
1 Wilder. 
1 Agawam. 
1 Merrimac. 

If to these sixteen varieties there should be added the large plum- 
like berry of the Mexican Fox and the wax-like, bronze-colored berry 
of the Offer, then the selection will embrace an assortment of every 
shade of color, of every variety of bunch, and of every size of berry, 
that will make a beautiful and attractive collection of grapes for the 
table or for exhibition. 

It may seem inconsistent to first demonstrate, as has been attempted 
in this article, the failure of all efforts in the West, except in a limited 
district, to establish permanent and profitable vineyards for wine, and 
then advocate the culture of grapes for family use and for market sales. 
J admit that I may be too enthusiastic in regard to grape-growing, and 
confess that the pursuit has afforded me much real pleasure and gratifi- 
cation; and I am satisfied, from my own experience, that others, at a 
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small cost of trouble and attention, can enjoy equally as much pleasure — 
in this interesting occupation as J have had. 
It is possible, too, that the causes of the failures hitherto in vineyard 


, 


culture may be better understood and remedied, and, at all events, 
grapes, under the more careful attention of garden culture, have been 
grown quite successfully and satisfactorily. Upon the many hill-tops in 
Kentucky there may be found suitable locations for profitable vineyards; 
and it should be remembered that in France it has been proved that the 
nearer the top of a ridge ora hill, the better the grapes and wine in quan- 
tity and quality. But an elevated location is not the only consideration. 
The following rules should also be observed, viz: Ifthe subsoil is not sand 
or gravel, it should be under-drained. In France many of the best vine- 
yards have a subsoil of shells and chalk, into which the roots of the 
vines cannot penetrate, and they therefore spread out laterally through 
the surface soil. These lateral roots are cut every spring with a long, 
narrow hoe, and heavy dressings of manure are forked in, so as to fur- 
nish a rich and stimulating soil for the encouragement of the growth of 
numerous small roots from the truncated ends of the main roots. Thusa 
forced new root growth takes place every season, corresponding with the 
growth of the vine, and the equilibrium between the roots and branches 
is constantly maintained. The same mode of cultivation exists in Swit- 
zerland and parts of Germany, where many vineyards are planted on the 
rocky sides of the mountains, which, in some places, are so steep that 
the soil and manure for covering the roots are carried in baskets up the 
mountains by men and women. The roots cannot penetrate the rocky 
subsoil, but spread out in the rich soil above it. 

The root growth is different in the West, and that fact may be an 
additional proof that the damp or compact clay subsoil may cause the 
rot, as the young vines in this country are generally free from it until 
the main roots have grown old enough and sufficiently strong 70 pene- 
trate the subsoil of clay. Then the disease commences. If a clay subsoil 
cannot be avoided or under-drained, then a large, flat stone, buried some 
eighteen inches below each vine, will prevent the roots from penetrating 
the subsoil by a downward growth, and will cause them to turn out 
horizontally and spread through the warm surface soil. 

Having provided an elevated location for a vineyard, and guarded 
against allowing the roots to grow in a cold clay subsoil, there can be 
no doubt about the vines growing and bearing well, if they are properly 
pruned and the surface soil kept clean; if all injurious insects are de- 
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stroyed as soon as they appear on the vines, and suitable fertilizers are 


‘properly applied. The vineyard will surely prosper under these favora- 


ble conditions, if a judicious care be taken mot Zo let the vines overbear. 

Having established a well-balanced equilibrium between the roots and 
branches, and reduced their dimensions by severe pruning, the fruit 
should be reduced in the same proportion; otherwise, the vine may 
overbear, and.in consequence so exhaust its vitality as to seriously im- 
pair the constitutional health of the vine, and bring about a premature 
decay. 

These unstudied remarks are submitted, in the hope that they may in- 
duce many persons to continue and persevere in the practice of grape 
culture in Kentucky, until all the difficulties that are now met with are 
fully and satisfactorily overcome. 


SPhA ke CULTURE IN’ KENTUCKY: 


MetHop oF PLANTING AND CULTIVATION—VARIETIES—THE BEST FOR 
PROFIT. 

In order to be a successful cultivator of the pear, much depends on 
preparing the ground the spring previous to the transplanting of the 
trees by the cultivation of corn or potatoes on the ground which is 
intended for the orchard; and before setting out the trees (the preceding 
fall or spring), the most complete and thorough preparation of the soil 
is absolutely necessary to insure a profitable return for the labor and 
expenses incurred. Prepare the ground by deep plowing with a two- | 
horse plow, and a subsoiler following in the same furrow after it. By 
this means the soil may be stirred to the depth of about fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches. 

The main point here is to stir the ground deep enough, so in trans- 
planting the trees the loose earth may receive it without digging in the 
hard clay with a spade, thereby making a hole to retain water, which 


*I am indebted for this lucid article upon Pear Culture to one of our best practi- 
cal fruit-growers and most reliable nurserymen in Kentucky, S. L. Gaar, 'Esq., of 
Anchorage, in Jefferson county. 
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will create an unhealthy action upon the roots and prove detrimental to 
the*tree: 

I have planted trees on grass land where I did not wish to plow up 
the whole field. In this case I staked the rows off at proper distances, 
say twenty feet for pears and thirty-five for apples. I had the ground 
thrown up in beds seven feet wide with a two-horse plow, and a subsoiler 
following in the bottom of the furrow. 

This was done in the fall of the year, and in the spring, just before 
the time to plant the trees, I had the ground re-plowed and thrown back, 
finishing in the center of each bed in the line where the planting of a 
row of trees is intended. In this mode of preparation, it is necessary 
to. take advantage of the slope of the ground, so that it will act as 
drains. All lands should be tile or surface-drained for a pear orchard. 
If the land is not sufficiently rich to produce a vigorous and healthy 
growth, mix with the earth where the tree is to be planted two shovels- 
full of a well decomposed compost, consisting of two fifths stable ma- 
nure, two fifths leaf mould, and one fifth leached ashes. If the compost is 
not at hand, take well-rotted barnyard manure, and use it as directed 
for compost. 

The soil being now prepared, and the holes all ready for the recep- 
tion of the trees, cut off all bruised, broken roots before planting. 
Let one person hold the tree in an upright position, and another, with 
a spade or shovel, sift fine top soil among the roots. Tramp the 
earth lightly around the tree, and be very careful to keep the roots in 
their natural position, so the earth will be distributed between them, 
thus separating one from another with intervening soil, so that the 
young rootlets will strike different strata of earth, and will not come in 
contact with each other. After the trees are planted, the next work to 
be done is to prune them. a 

The question arises, how shall the trees be trained? Some are in 
favor of open heads, while others are in favor of a pyramidal form. I 
am decidedly in favor of the latter, not only for the pear, but for all. 
fruit trees. I have had open-headed apple trees totally ruined by the 
heavy sleet we had four or five years ago—split wide open, in halves 
and quarters. I have seen the same result from the trees being heavily 
loaded with fruit; and it is not the case with those that are trained in a 
pyramidal form. Now and then a limb may be weighted down and 
break, but not so as to injure the body of the tree. My experience has 
taught me, in the training of trees, to assist nature in performing its 
work in the form and growth of the tree. 
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In order to form a pyramidal tree, cut back the side branches to one 
half or two thirds of last year’s growth, and the main stem or leader 
should be cut back in the same way; provided, in doing so, it has suff- 
cient advantage over the side branches to insure its leadership, and to 
have the desired form. 

It is very important to cultivate young pear trees well until they get 
established, say from six to seven years; then they need but little culti- 
vation. , 

Every few years give them a light top dressing around the trees of 
ashes and lime mixed together, or barnyard or stable manure. This 
is very important to keep up the vitality of the tree when it is bear- 
ing large crops of fruit each year. The question is often asked, has the 
cultivation of the pear been profitable? I answer, unquestionably it has 
been very profitable with some of the varieties. I know from my own 
experience that I have realized better profits from my pear orchard 
than any other fruit I have ever cultivated. I have large orchards of 
apples and peaches, but the yield for profit has not been as great with 
either, and the apples are more profitable with me than peaches. 

I have tested about fifty varieties of pears. Out of that number, I am 
sorry to say that there are but few varieties that are worthy of general 
cultivation. I have also about ninety varieties of apple trees now in 
bearing. They, like the pears, have but few varieties that are profitable 
for market. 

My object in setting out so many varieties was to test their flavor, 
size, beauty, and bearing qualities, and their adaptation to our soil and 
climate, and then to cultivate those that prove to be profitable, and dis- 
card those that are unworthy of cultivation. I speak of these things to 
show how important that correct horticultural knowledge should be dis- 
seminated throughout the State, in order that the people may be posted 
up in regard to the most profitable varieties of fruit, and those which 
are most suitable to our soil and climate, and not depend upon inexpe- 
rienced and irresponsible tree peddlers to make the selection. 

The following is a list of pears I recommend for family use in this 
‘State, so far as they have been tried, VIZ: 

Doyenne a’ kte—Rather small; yellow, shaded with red; melting, rich, 
and. excellent; ripens last of June. This is a beautiful little pear. 

Lloodgood — Medium size; yellowish, slightly marked with russet; 
buttery, melting, and rich; ripens 16th July, and is the best of its sea- 
son. | 
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Tyson—Medium size; yellow, with a red cheek; melting, rich, and 
delicious; one of the best dessert pears; ripens last July. 

Leurre Giffard —¥ruit above medium side; yellowish, marked with 
red next to the sun; ripens middle of July, and is an excellent variety. 


Bartlett—Large ; yellow; pyriform; frequently a beautiful blush next 
to the sun; very juicy, buttery, with a rich musky flavor; ripens 1oth 
August; the most popular pear grown. 

Buffum—Medium size; yellow, covered with reddish-brown; sweet, 
buttery, and fine flavor; ripens in September and October. 

Bell Lucratwe—Medium to large; yellowish-green ; slightly russeted; 
melting, rich, sugary, and highly flavored; ripens in September. 

White Doyenne—Medium size; pale yellow, with a faint blush; fine- 
grained, buttery, melting, rich, and delicious; ripens in September. 

Flemish Beauty—Large, beautiful, melting, and rich; ripens in Sep- 
tember. 

Seckel—Small; yellowish-brown, with red cheek; sweet, spicy, very 
rich, and delicious; considered the standard of excellence; ripens in 
September. 

Sheldon— Above medium size; round; greenish-russet, sometimes 
tinted with red; melting, juicy, and delicious; ripens in September. 

Lawrence—Large; greenish-yellow; melting, sugary, with a rich aro- 
matic flavor; ripens in October to January, and is one of the best late 
pears. 

I will now give a list of pears which I conceive the most profitable for 
market purposes, viz: 

Chambers—Medium to large; the skin is a rich golden yellow, thickly 
covered with grey dots, and, next to the sun, has a beautiful bright red 
cheek. Ripens the 5th of July. This pear is a long time coming into 
bearing. It should be grafted on old trees to make it more early in 
fruiting. It commands the highest price of all early pears. 

Bartlett—Is the most profitable variety of pear in cultivation. It is 
the fruit for the million. It is adapted to all soils and every climate, 
and can be cultivated in every State in the Union. It gives general 
satisfaction in Europe and in America. It was originated in Berk- 
shire, England, about the year 1770, and imported by Enoch Bartlett, of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, who had lost the name under which it 
was originally imported. It is best known in England by the name of 
“ Williams Bon Christian.’ This noble and popular variety every year 
is growing more and more in favor with fruit-growers throughout our 
Jand. 
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Lawrence—Is a fine early winter pear, that brings good prices in the 
market; a variety of great excellence. 

Beurre ad Anjou—Large; greenish-russet, with a dull red cheek; but- 
tery and melting; this promises to be profitable for market; ripens in 
October. 

Clapp’s Favorite—I\s of great promise. 

We have other varieties that are worthy of cultivation, if they did not 
yield so readily to the blight. 


ASYLUMS AND ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Nothing more thoroughly illustrates the civilization of a people than 
the care with which they provide for the welfare of those unfortunate 
members of society who are deprived of their reason or mental facul- 
ties—their hearing, eye-sight, or power of speech. It is a proud dis- 
tinction which Kentucky holds among her sister States, that she now 
maintains, at public expense, three lunatic asylums, which have been 
pronounced by competent experts to be the dest provided, and probably 
the most ably conducted, institutions of the kind in the world. These | 
are called the First Kentucky Lunatic Asylum, the Second Kentucky 
Lunatic Asylum, and the Central Kentucky Lunatic Asylum. 

The First is located at Lexington, and is under the management of 
R. C. Chenault, M. D., an able, accomplished, and efficient physician, who 
has as much practical experience in the management of the unfortunate 
class of lunatics and idiots as any man in America. There are at this 
institution usually from 550 to 600 patients. The buildings and all 
appurtenances are first-class for the uses intended. | 

The Srconp is located near Hopkinsville, and is probably the best 
constructed and best appointed asylum in the United States. James 
Rodman, M. D., one of the ablest and most successful physicians in the 
State, has the management of the patients, who number usually from 
400 to 500. The reputation of Dr. Rodman as physician, surgeon, and 
manager of this institution, has become national, and competent experts 
place the management and success of the Second Kentucky Lunatic 
Asylum abreast of any other in the world. 

The Centrat Asylum is located near Anchorage, in Jefferson county, 
and is under the able management of C. C. Forbes, M. D., who has 
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proved himself equal to any physician in the West in the successful 
treatment of patients, and in his superior executive abilities for the dis- 
charge of the multiplied duties of his position. The buildings are well 
suited for the purposes intended, and every convenience and comfort 
which it 1s possible to give the unfortunate lunatics are here afforded 
them. The Centra has usually from 300 to 400 patients. 

The State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is \ocated at Danville. It 
is under the charge of J. A. Jacobs, who thoroughly understands the 
best method of instructing the deaf mutes, who are here educated at 
the expense of the Commonwealth. Every deaf and dumb. person in 
the State, of sound mind and body, is privileged to receive all the ben- 
efits of this institution, without charge for board or tuition, for a term 
of seven years. , 

The State Institution for the Blind is \ocated at Louisville. It is under 
the management of Prof. H. B. Huntoon, who has proved himself well 
suited to the position of instructor of the blind pupils. Any child from 
six to sixteen years of age, of good health and sound mind, whose eye- 
sight is so defective that it cannot learn at an ordinary school, is ad- 
mitted into this institution and receives an education at the expense of 
the State. The students are taught to read, write, and do various kinds 
of work. The American Printing House for the Blind is connected 
with this institution, which is supported by this and other States. 

The State Feeble-Minded Institute is located near Frankfort, upon 
beautiful grounds, which are highly improved. The manager, Dr. E. 
H. Black, is a thorough scholar, and has made a specialty of teaching, 
until he has few, if any, superiors in the United States employed in 
similar institutions. Feeble-minded children from six to eighteen years 
of age, from any part of the State, can here be instructed as in other 
schools, free of charge, for a period not exceeding ten years. Calis- 
thenic exercises are added to the routine of studies, so as to amuse and 
instruct, and at the same time promote good health among the pupils. 

Private Charity Schools exist in several of the cities and towns in the 
State. These are usually attached to some religious society or social 
fraternity. Probably the most prominent of these is the ‘‘ Masonic 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Home,” at Louisville. This is, in many re- 
spects, the largest and best provided institution of the kind in America. 
Here are educated, at the expense of the Grand Lodge of Masons of 
Kentucky, the indigent orphans of Master Masons, anda home given to 
the widows of such Masons as have died in poverty. 
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* CISTERNS—THEIR USES AND METHODS OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The past season, like many previous, has developed the fact that, in 
certain localities in the State, some artificial means must be adopted to 
insure a supply of water for drinking and culinary purposes, as well as 
for stock. 

There are very few farms in those parts of the State where scarcity 
of water is of such frequent occurrence, on which there is not a suffi- 
cient number of houses from which rain-water may be gathered in such 
abundance as will relieve the people from annoyance and inconvenience. 
It is presumable that the reason why such facilities have not been here- 
tofore provided, is not so much because of the want of means as it is a 
want of information as to the possibility of procuring an abundant quan- 
tity of the best water for all purposes; and to this end it may be advan- 
tageous to direct to this subject the attention of the people, and give 
some information on the subject. 

The fact has been established. by the Signal Service Bureau of the 
Government, that there is in Kentucky an average annual water-fall of 
48.43 inches, as per table as follows: 


MONTHLY AND ANNUAL RAIN-FALL (incues) LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


Average annual rain-fall, 48.43 inches (5 years). 


MONTH. 1872: 18732. |. 1874: 1875. 1876. 1877. 

Pammianyseus terri is hort, ita tiy off ig 4.65 ZiG3 2.39 DEA EE.62 3-95 
elsrianye sit 4s 7oe Awite adh, 3.20 5-42 5.18 2.09 2.92 44 
WiinOhiee Se gore ik howe cA f 1.4! 3.39 6.63 4.54 6.01 4.93 
sist Ser We we SOR STMRE Ai MS Sa arse is 8.40 3.05 6.01 2 Oi 4.50 Bag 
lain taal to dois: 8) fs eS Tk 4.49 573 Lb 4.07 1.00 3.98 
Sony sta caret of FS Toke AN Nt) : aun 6.19 287 2.95, 5-79 6.52 5-57 
Daal toh Peers? 306 POE aD pa edt. ed 8.267 2043 D7 16.46 3.61 4.19 
PMNS PRAM ake” ohiciys Wyk Po. Ve Loa 9.) 2.45 3.04 523 2.19 4. 2¢ 2.70 
ep seeUD Gt. tne la oa ees ee 4.41 250 502 1.05 2.66 3,02 
BECOME Toya) sy se 9s $i ctetq yo) Yee x 2). 02 3.26 2.04 ¥.g2 7.61 1.93 
PMORLSDAID ely. atta). ah yale let Paes .56 2.9 5-90 6.14. 1.63 
IEEE MICE OIC, 5.5 hk OL. 2.58 6.99 4.77 B07 14.24 

“IMs PPA Tac va aaa be foe oes ee Ae WA5493) ||) 1845)-80%| 14336001 53.21 Wy) § 2.62 


* No record of amount, but this is about the average for January and February. 
{Record incomplete. 


FERRY E. SEBREE, Odserver. 
SIGNAL OFFICE, LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 19, 1877. 


*Iam indebted for this very able, lucid, and practical article to Major PHILIP SPEED, 
of Louisville. 
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Of this it may be safely estimated that 30 to 35 inches may be saved 
in cisterns. It may be relied upon, also, that a fall of 30 inches will 
produce 40 barrels, of 40 gallons each, for every 10 square feet of roof. 
The calculation may, therefore, be readily made how large a cistern 
must be made so as to save the water from any house or roof. The 
calculation can be readily made as to the capacity of roofs and cisterns 
for supplying water for household purposes, as well as for stock; and 
for this calculation it is safe to estimate 10 gallons per day for each per- 
son, and 5 gallons per day for each animal. 

To arrive at the size of a cistern to hold a desired quantity of water, 


the following table is appended: 
CAPACITY OF CISTERNS. IN |U.\S:.GALBONSSFOR BACH (TENUINGHES 


EN Ee Et 
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This table is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

As to the construction of cisterns under ground, it is always best to 
have them as deep as possible (that is to say, from 10 feet to 20 feet), 
and especially is this the case for those intended for drinking purposes. 
It is always best to have cisterns walled around with brick or stone on 
which to plaster. The thickness of the wall ‘should depend in a great 
measure upon the size of the cistern as well as its location. For ordi- 
nary cisterns, a four-inch brick wall, laid close against the bank, is all 
sufficient; if stone is used, a thicker wall will be more easily built. Ifa 
cistern is built on a hill-side, there will always be a pressure from the 
water accumulated in the earth on the upper side. To resist the pres- 
sure of this accumulated water, the wall on the side exposed to it should 
be laid in mortar made with hydraulic cement, and the plastering put on 
of sufficient thickness to withstand it. Many cisterns have been in use 
for years where the plastering was laid upon the clay. Such a con- 
struction, however, will not always stand the outside pressure from 
accumulated water, either on a hillside or within marshy localities. 

The location of the cistern, as well as the kind of earth to be met 
with, should determine as to the use of the wall or plastering on the 
earth. Whether the cistern is built with or without the wall, there 
should be two or three good coats of plastering, composed of two parts 
of sharp sand to one of the best hydraulic cement. These materials, in 
this proportion, should be mixed together very thoroughly before any 
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water is added, and only so much of it made into mortar at one time as 
can be used in ten to fifteen minutes; for if it is allowed to stand as 
mortar, it “sets” as soon as it begins to harden, so that then it cannot 
be safely relied upon. In all cases when walls are used it is better to lay 
the material, whether it be bricks or stone, in hydraulic cement mortar, 
as such a wall will more effectually protect the cistern from the outside 
pressure of water and the roots of trees and weeds, which in many 
instances run a very great distance seeking dampness. In this connec- 
tion, it is regarded as unwise to allow trees to grow too near the cisterns, 
especially the locust, silver-leaf poplar, aleanthus, &c. 

The plastering of cisterns is by no means as difficult a job as might 
be supposed, since the work does not require the same polish and accu- 
rate finish that is necessary in housework. Indeed, the whole work; 
digging, lining, and plastering, may be done for the most part by ordi- 
nary farm hands who have any mechanical aptness. The only difficult 
part of the job is the top, which should be built of brick, and drawn in 
or arched, so as to leave an opening of two feet square. This arch or 
top should be laid in mortar made with hydraulic cement, so as to bind 
it together as a solid mass. 

In localities where a sufficient depth cannot be readily attained, the 
cistern may be brought up above the surface of the ground, so as to 
utilize the earth thrown out. In such cases, the earth should be suffi- 
ciently thick over the arch to enable grass to grow on the mound, as it 
should be sodded when finished. 

All cisterns should be closely covered, not only to keep out worms 
and other reptiles, but also to exclude sunlight, which, by its action on 
the water, generates what is generally known as “ wiggle-tails.”’ | 

The convenience of cistern water for all household purposes is so 
apparent that it seems useless to say anything. But the improvements 
lately made in the construction of force pumps render it perfectly prac- 
ticable for every country housekeeper to have bath-rooms and water- 
closets as complete as the most elegant city mansions. This is done by 
having a tank in the attic or garret, which is filled with very little labor 
from the cistern, and may be conveyed not only to the bath-room but to 
every room in the house. 

As to the healthfulness of' cistern water, the following extract from a 
letter of Prof. T. S. Bell, of Louisville, contains many valuable sugges- 
tions: 

“Neither river, spring, nor well water can be relied upon for purity. 
By far the best resource for this essential to comfort, enjoyment, and 
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health is rain-water, properly collected and judiciously housed in ample 
cisterns well constructed. The best drinking-water in this city is from 
a cistern on a piece of property belonging to Richard Coxe, Esq. It is 
on Grayson street, near Seventh street. Mr. Coxe constructed the cistern 
for the use of his family. During the forty years that the late Professor 
Dudley resided within the city of Lexington, he would not use any water 
for drinking and cooking but rain-water. After the great cholera endemic 
in 1833, at Lexington, numbers of persons abandoned the limestone water, 
and have used the rain-water since that time. It is not only the most 
healthful water that can be used as a drink, but far, vesy far superior to 
limestone water for all culinary purposes requiring water. Asparagus, 
beets, cabbage, peas, hominy, green corn, and every thing of that kind, 
that are cooked in pure rain-water, not only taste more pleasantly than 
those cooked in limestone water, but are more easily digested. 

‘‘In this important matter it is essential not to be governed by names. 
It does not follow, that because we have rain-water it is necessarily pure. 
Rain-water is likely to be free from many impurities, yet it may in its 
descent imbibe many. Rain-water collected from good roofs in country 
places is necessarily free from many impurities that will be found in that 
gathered in cities, especially in the immediate vicinity of manufacturing 
establishments that consume large amounts of bituminous coal. Rain- 
water should not be gathered without the exercise of a well-informed 
judgement. That which first falls on the roof should not run into the 
cistern. It should wash the atmosphere and the roof thoroughly, and, 
after that is accomplished, ‘the latter rain’ may be stored in the cistern. 
If that is properly made, such rain-water as I have described as fitted 
for storage may be regarded as a priceless treasure. The ideal pure 
water does not exist in nature, nor can chemistry relieve water of all its 
impurities. What is justly called Clark’s process for purifying water is 
by far the most perfect that is known for use on a large scale; but even 
it leaves some lime in the water. Thus, if a gallon of water contains 
171% grains of lime, Clark’s process can remove 16 grains of the lime, 
but cannot disturb the remaining 1% grains; they seem to be fixed. It 
is estimated that if Clark’s process were applied to the water-supply of 
London, fifty tons of impurity would be precipitated daily. That which 
removes the chalk or lime defilement removes a great many organic 
impurities also from water. Even in calico-printing the value of softened 
pure water is so great, that in many establishments expensive works are 
built for purifying the water. 
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“Tn securing the delivery of comparatively pure rain-water into cisterns, 
‘ and in drawing it for use, all lead material should be avoided. Pure water 
acts upon lead more rapidly and with more energy than impure water. 

“ Any housewife may satisfy herself of the great value of pure water 
in culinary operations by a few experiments. If she takes distilled water, 
or pure rain-water, for one tea-pot, and spring or hard water for another, 
and places precisely the same amount of tea in each vessel, she will find 
that which is made with pure water not only better flavored but much 
stronger than the tea made with water containing lime and salts. The 
same principle holds good in other culinary operations. Water that 
coats the inside of a vessel with lime or other impurities will deposit 
these defilements in the vegetables and meats cooked in it. Physiology 
holds that water is the mother of life, as it assuredly is; but science is 
trumpet-tongued in teaching that the zwpuritices of water are the parents 
of numerous diseases that inflict suffering and tend to death. A perfectly 
accurate test as to whether water is pure or not, and which anybody can 
use, is found in a solution of per-manganate of potash. One drop of a 
saturated solution, made in distilled water, will give a pink color to ten 
fluid ounces of distilled water. But the presence of any organic matter 
in water prevents this pink color as the product of a single drop of the 
dissolved :per-manganate of potash, and the relative amount of impurity 
in different waters is shown in the relative amount of the solution required 
to produce the pinkish hue. Thus, Dr. Hammond found that four drops 
of the solution were required to give a pink color to ten ounces of the 
water conveyed to Washington City by the aqueduct; eighteen to pro- 
duce the same result in ten ounces of water obtained from a marsh near 
the city, and twenty-seven to ten ounces of the water of the canal that 
flows through the city. The saturated solution of per-manganate of 
potash may be regarded as an infallible test of the purity of water. 

‘One thing should be impressed upon every mind. Pure water is 
essential to good health, and to other comforts and conveniences. 
Another truth should never be forgotten nor neglected. Water that is 
unsuitable for drinking, through its want of purity, is utterly unfitted for 
any culinary purposes.” | 

In addition to the opinion of Dr. Bell, it is said that the United States 
Medical Association, at one of their annual conventions within the past 
few years, commended the use of cistern water as preventive against 
cholera, as well as other diseases engendered in malarious districts. 

Fortunately for Kentucky, the material for making good cisterns 
(hydraulic cement) is as abundant, cheap, and as good as any to be 
found in the world. 
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* THE CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 


Louisville, founded in the year 1778, incorporated as a city in 1828, 
and entitled to the honors and joy of its centennial this year, is ranging 
as the 14th city as to size in the. United States; it is the largest city in 
the State of Kentucky, the commercial and industrial metropolis and _ 
railroad centre of the State, and has undoubtedly a grand future. Geo- 
graphically speaking, it is very favorably situated in latitude 38° 3/ 
north, and longitude 85° 30’ west from Greenwich, on the left or south 
bank of the Ohio river, in the centre of the great and rich Southwest, 
between the cotton-growing South and the grain fields and meadows of 
the North and West—in the very midst of the States and Territories 
opened to civilization in this country up to this day. Topographically, 
the city offers‘many advantages. Situated on a plateau about 70 feet 
above the normal state of the Ohio river, and from 20 to 25 feet above 
the highest flood mark, opposite the well known Falls of the Ohio, it 
possesses a river front of 8 miles or more, suitable for wharf purposes ; 
and also vast level grounds extending for four miles west to the ‘Ohio 
river, which is bending there and running due south, and for many miles 
south to and beyond a range of hills called the “‘ Kentucky Knobs,” 
while very extensive tracts of high and rolling land in the eastern, north- 
eastern, and southeastern direction afford fresh and cool air, picturesque 
scenery, and fine and distant views; it has practically unlimited suitable 
space for building private and business houses, factories, foundries, mills, 
etc., and offers great inducements for the establishment of gardens and 
dairies. The Ohio river bridge connects Louisville commercially and 
socially with Jeffersonville and New Albany, two cities on the right or 
north bank of the Ohio, in the State of Indiana. The climate of Louis- 
ville is temperate, genial, and salubrious, though at times subject to sud- 
den: changes. To judge by the mortuary lists the icity is. one of the 
healthiest in the world. 

Temperature of Louisville-—According to the reports of the United 
States Signal Officer about the state of the atmosphere and temperature 
at his station in this city, quite a distance from the ground, and not far 
from the Ohio river, the thermometer showed, as maximum heat in the 


* For this lucid article on the city of Louisville I am under obligations to Mr. Charles 
L. Franke, of that city. Mr. F. is one of the best and most reliable statistical writers of 
the West, and being himself a highly educated German, understands well how to com- 
pare Louisville with other cities. 
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shade in the summer (July) of 1876, 95°, 96° Fahrenheit (95 — 32 = 
63 = 5 = 28° Reaumer), while at druggists’ stores, near the earth’s sur- 
face, a higher temperature, up to 100°, was observed. In the course of 
the last fifteen years the mercury has not reached go° in six years, and 
exceeded 100° by one or two degrees only in four years. Neither do the 
people in Kentucky suffer much by the extreme rigor of the winter of the 
_more northern latitudes of America and Europe. The mercury usually 
keeps 5° to 20° above zero—Fahrenheit freezing point 30° above zero— 
and rarely falls below zero down to 5° or more below zero (5 + 32 = 37 
= 9 == 16,° Reaumer). The cold weather usually lasts only a few days 
in succession, and in some winters does not form ice of sufficient thick- 
ness to be fit for home consumption. This does not, however, exclude 
the fact that there were some extremely cold days and series of days in 
parts of Kentucky (and Tennessee) in past seasons. according to 
reminiscences of Dr. L. P. Yandell, sr., and Dr. T.-S. Bell, of Louisville, 
as reported in the Louisville Courier Journal— 

In the years 1817—'18 the Ohio and Cumberland rivers were frozen 
over. 

December, 1830, the mercury stood at zero in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Winter 1831, the mercury stood 26° below zero in McMinnville, Ten- 
nessee. 

November 25, 1831, commenced 6 weeks cold weather. 

February 7, 1835, 13° below zero in Lexington, Kentucky. 

February 8, 1835, 20° below zero in Lexington, Kentucky. 

Hepruary 22,,1637,.3 below zero; Ohio frozen over from February 
2d till March 2d. 7 

March 21, 1843, 3° below zero in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Same day 9° above zero in Louisville, Kentucky. 

About middle of January, 1852, 26° below zero—unprecedented in 
Louisville ; killed peach trees and blackberry bushes. 

December, 1855, 6° below zero in Louisville. 

January, 1856, 21° and 22° below zero in Louisville—two cold days in 
succession; killed blackberry bushes. 

January, 1856, 4° below zero in Louisville. 

January, 1862, 15° below zero in Louisville. 

January, 1877, 15° below zero in Louisville. 

Sanitary Condition of Louisville.—Sanitary condition of the city, as 
shown by the annual report of the Health Officer, Louisville, Kentucky, 
January igth, 1876, for the year 1875: 
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Total number.of deaths, 2,580, against 2,476 in 1874—including 15 
deaths from small-pox, and 93 deaths from scarlet fever. Ser—male, 
1,317; female, 1,263. Color—white, 1,927; black, 653. Matvity— 
native, 2,080; foreign and unknown, 500. Ages—under 1 year, 805; 
I to 2 years, 213, etc., against 835 and 207 respectively. Besides, with- 
out medical attention, 108. Total, 2,688, against 2,816 in 1874. Esti- 
mated population, 150,000. Mortality death-rate per 1,000 about 18. 
The death-rate of Louisville is as small as that of any other city in this 
country, and probably in Europe, in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants. The comparative small mortality and good health of the city is 
due to her topography affording good surface-drainage, and to the Ohio 
river, a rapid stream, conducting the refuse material from the city’s front; 
to our favorable geographical position, our temperate climate, good 
drinking (well, cistern, and river) water, generally speaking judicious way 
of building, regular wide streets, laid out at right-angles, and a great 
many spacious, wide, and deep lots, affording sufficient breathing-room ; 
to good drainage by a fair system of sewerage, to be further extended 
and improved (our present sewers amounting to 29.42 miles); to the 
general cleanliness of the streets, and to the ability and efficiency of our 
Board of Health, limited, as its power yet is, in preventing and circum- 
scribing epidemic diseases—cholera, small pox, scarlet fever, etc. 

Description, etc.—The streets are laid out by the meridian due north 
and south, east and west, and in straight lines, with but few exceptions, 
mostly 60 feet wide, and some 80, go, and 120 feet. There are 376 
streets, aggregating 119% miles (English), and —— alleys, aggregating 
22% miles, and about 25,000 houses. The houses are built upon an 
area divided off into about I,300 squares, covering a space of about 18 
square miles. Street car horse railroads run on the principal streets, 
connect all parts of the suburbs with the central and business portion of 
the city—fare for any distance 5 cents a person. The cost of a lot in the 
suburbs, of say 30x100 feet, and cottage, frame or brick, of four rooms, 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate a small family, ready for occu- 
pancy, is, at present low prices, about $700 to $1,200. There is of course 
‘great diversity in the value of lots, according to location, surroundings, 
and size, as well as in the dimensions, style, and price of buildings, 
some pieces of property costing as high as $100,000. 

The population of Louisville was, according to the United States 
census of 1860, 68,033, and of 1870, 100,753. It is estimated at present, 
on the basis of seven to a voter, at 140,000 (the total vote for city mayor 
at the election on December 6, 1875, 3 candidates, being 20,834), and 
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on the basis of 41,625 names in the city directory for 1875 multiplied 
by 3%, 145,687, and multiplied by 4, 166,500; and of 44,562 names in 
the directory for 1876, at the low ratio of 314 population to every name, 
a population is given of 155,967, or, in round numbers, 156,000; and of 
45,564 names in the directory for 1877, at same ratio, a population of 
159,474, in round numbers 160,000. 

Real estate transfers recorded in county court and published in the 
newspapers amounted, in 1874, to $5,619,240; in 1875 to $6,145,527, 
and in 1876 to $3,189.953—a great falling off, owing to the hard times. 
The total of buildings erected in Louisville in 1874 was 107.9, at a cost 
of $1,902,102, original estimate; actual cost, considerably more. 


Mie wale wis taxable property (real estateyjin, 1874 6's: eae eh al ey & $78,295,115 
Phe ety taxes foriall)municipalwpurposesiwere, sa 61. a $1,552,244 
United States internal revenue from tobacco, whisky, &c., 1876, was . . $3,189,716 


The number of industrial establishments, foundries, factories, mills, &c., 
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There were included among these establishments, iron mills, large 
foundries, gas and water pipe factories, agricultural implement facto- 
ries, and works for making machinery of all kinds, for furniture, tobacco 
stemmeries, and factories of all kinds, tanneries, hemp, flax, cotton, jute, 
and woolen mills, steamboat building, &c., &c. 

Louisville has the largest iron works in the Southwest, and the cheap- 
est iron, gas, and water-pipe market in the West. From the Kentucky 
Bell Foundry, of this city, originates the best cow bells in the world. 
More good plows are made here than at any other place in the United 
States; the Louisville Plate Glass Factory is found the best for the finest 
mirrors, and Louisville and New Albany, Indiana, have the only plate 
glass factories in the Union, and also the largest hydraulic cement mar- 
ket in the Mississippi valley. The tannery business is here conducted 
on a scale of wonderful extent, and a system has been invented whereby 
the tan-bark, after it has been used in the tanneries, can be utilized to 
great advantage as fuel. The above tables, taken for 1874, are the latest 
to which we have access at this time, but the value of real estate and 
other things keep pace with the increase of population. 

Lransportation Facilities—We have the beautiful Ohio river, with its 
- numerous connections with all parts of the Mississippi Vailey, so perfect 
that our steamboats can reach every part of the West and South at 
all seasons of the year. Being a port of entry, goods of all kinds are 
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received here directly from European points, just as they are in New 
York and other sea-board cities. 

Besides the Ohio river, we have the Louisville, Nashville and Great 
Southern Railroad, with its branches and connections, the Louisville, 
Paducah and Southwestern Railroad, the Louisville, Cincinnati and Lex- 
ington Railroad, ‘ Short-line,”’ connecting through the Ohio river bridge 
with the whole railroad system east, north, northwest, and west, and 
bringing near to us all sections of the country. 

We confidently expect also that the building and completion of the 
Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad va Mount Sterling, Owingsville, and 
Catlettsburg, to give us a short and cheap through route to the Atlantic 
via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the extension of the Lebanon 
Branch via Knoxville (or Cumberland Gap) for the purpose of a connec- 
tion with the Virginia railroad system, East Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad, Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, Petersburg and Lynchburg 
Railroad, Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad, Richmond and Danville 
Railroad, said East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad to be extended to 
any of above said points, also with the North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia railroad system, the completion of the Louisville, New 
Albany and St. Louis Air-line Railroad, further extension of the Louis- 
ville and Harrod’s Creek Narrow-gauge Railroad, and other enterprises 
of this kind, of great direct and indirect advantage to the city and State 
will follow, in the work of gradually returning public confidence and 
general prosperity. 

Miscellaneous.—We have a Tobacco Board of Trade, a Tanners’ Board, 
a Furniture Exchange, and a Mechanics and Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
an association of business men formed for the purpose of promoting the 
manufacturing and mechanical interests of Louisville, and to remove 
impediments to the progress and prosperity of the city. Under the 
auspices of the Exchange, a weekly paper, the “ Manufacturers and Mer- 
’ is published in this city. We possess a large and 
fine ‘‘ Exposition Hall,” a ‘ Public Library of Kentucky,” with museum 


chants’ Advertiser,’ 


and art gallery, the grand and imposing structure, the Ohio river bridge, 
the Louisville and Portland Canal, and the Water-works, Gas-works, 
and 75 miles street-car railroad system, all in successful operation. 
There are in the city many responsible home fire insurance companies, 
and agencies of foreign fire, marine, and life insurance companies; also 
agencies of all the express companies. Our fire department, in its out- . 
fit, organization, and efficiency, has no superior in this country, and. 
probably nowhere in the world. 
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Our hotel accommodations, as offered by the Galt House, Louisville 
Hotel, Willard Hotel, Fifth Avenue Hotel, Rufer’s Hotel (European 
plan), Waverley Hotel, are unsurpassed in the West. Good hotels are 
also the St. Cloud, Merchants’, Alexander’s, Riverside, Kelley’s, and 
others. The ground, tracks, and appointments of the Louisville Jockey 
Club and Driving Park Association, organized in the spring of 1875, 
are perfect, and their semi-annual races, in May and September, so far 
proved complete successes. The ‘‘ Central Park”’ (private property), 
comprising some seventeen acres, and the “ Floral Park”’ are the chosen 
places for promenade concerts, picnics, etc., and our theater and concert 
halls answer well their purpose. We have quite a number of fine mar- 
ket-houses, hundreds of large and substantial factory, foundry, and busi- 
ness buildings, and thousands of well-constructed, comfortable, and 
elegant private residences, erected on wide and deep lots, and sur- 
rounded by shade and ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

The ‘‘ Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ Home,” other asylums and 
hospitals, as well as halls of various social and benevolent societies, 
Masonic Temple, Liederkranz Hall, are worthy, of note. Several of the 
101 churches, capable of seating 50,000 persons, and embracing all the 
leading religious denominations and creeds, are not lessadmired. ‘‘ Cave 
Hill” is by nature and art one of the most beautiful cemeteries in the 
whole country. The ‘‘St. Louis Cemetery’”’ (Catholic) has likewise a 
good location and fine topographical features. 

Schools and Colleges.—Louisville has a good system of free schools 
and education: 28 public schools buildings, including two high schools, 
one for boys and one for girls, one training school and four schools for 
colored children, the property representing a cost value of nearly 
$1,000,000, and the annual expenses for teachers and maintenance of 
schools amount to about $300,000. There were enrolled in 1875 17,557 
pupils, with an average attendance of 12,325, enrolled in 1876 nearly 
18,000. Night schools are established for the benefit of the hard- 
working and poor youth who cannot afford to attend any day school. 
Besides, there are in Louisvllle three medical, one law, and a number of 
private and denominational schools. At the medical schools we find 
about seven hundred students from all parts of the country. Additional 
public school buildings will have to be erected soon. The education of 
the colored population has been and will further be liberally provided 
for. Other public buildings and institutions are the Court-house, with 
Hart’s statute of Henry Clay in the rotunda, the City Hall, the Alms- 
house (new), the Louisville Marine Hospital, the Pest house or Erup- 
tive Hospital (new), not used for the original purpose, and proposed by 
the Mayor to serve as an Inebriate Hospital or as an Insane Asylum, if 
practicable, the Institution for the Blind, and the United States Marine 
Hospital, the Jail, four Police Station Houses, three Houses of Refuge— 
one for white boys, one for white girls, and one for colored children (the 
latter now in the course of erection), the Work-house, Custom-house, 
Post-office, &c., &c. 

Of the twenty-three newspapers published in Louisville, six are polit- 
ical dailies—four in the English and two in the German language. 

Louisville was selected, in 1875, to be the headquarters and emporium 
of the National Grange—due to its favorable geographical position and 
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central location, with many railway facilities—as the best point for the 
distribution of the products of the soil, mines, and manufactures of and 
in the United States; also as the headquarters of the American Co-op- 
erative Union and the Mississippi Valley Trading Company. 

City Government.—As regards the city government, I will say only, 
that the government of Louisville, like that of the other cities in this 
country, is composed of a mayor, who is the chief executive officer, and 
a general council, the legislative body, composed of thé board of alder- 
men and of the common council. The laws and ordinances are well 
administered, and the life, liberty, and property of citizens fully pro- 
tected: 

A four hours’ ride on the Louisville, Nashville and Great Southern 
Railroad to Cave City, Barren county—distance from Louisville go miles 
(English)—and a two hours’ stage ride from that point—distance 10 
miles—carry persons, residents and travelers, touching Louisville, to one 
of the greatest sights and natural curiosities in this country, sharing its 
honors bestowed by natives and foreigners with the world-renowned 
Niagara Falls, the most marvelous and sublime handiwork of nature, 
the MamMMoTH CAVE, situated in Edmonson county, Kentucky, near the 
Green river; in depth, width, and height one of the most extensive and 
remarkable caves in the world, and, on account of its strikingly curious 
formation of rocks, stalactites and stalagmites, elevated and grand domes, 
wonderful echoes, waters running deep and still with sightless fish, ‘‘ bot- 
tomless”’ pits, and even, moderate temperature of about 60° Fahren- 
heit at all seasons of the year, etc., of great interest and attraction for 
men of science, tourists, and excursionists. 

The Mammoth Cave is visited on an average by about 3,000 persons, 
from nearly all parts of the globe, every year, usually stopping at the 
well managed ‘“‘ Cave Hotel,” that furnishes old, experienced, and reliable 
guides for the so-called ‘‘long route” and “short route” in the cave, 
which require together about 10 hours’ time to make. 

The railroad bridge which spans the falls of the Ohio river at Louis- 
ville is one of the most substantial, one of the longest, finest, and most 
sightly structures of the kind in the world. It is but little short of one 
mile in length, and affords a perfectly safe transit for the most heavily 
freighted trains to pass over at one of the most romantic spots on the 
beautiful Ohio. 

Did space permit, I would like to give other statistics, and point out 
the natural advantages possessed by Louisville, which will in the close 
future make it a leading commercial and manufacturing centre among 
the large cities of the United States. But, suffice it to say, that at pres- 
ent no other point in the Mississippi Valley presents to capitalists, man- 
ufacturers, and laborers a better locality or one more favored by nature, 
either for business or residence, than this city; and when the great water- 
power of the Ohio river falls is utilized, in addition to the coal and 
abundance of mineral ores and other raw materials lying contiguous to 
this point, there will be an impetus given to the manufacturing indus- 
tries of every class that will soon make Louisville and the towns around 
the falls occupy the same position to the great Mississippi Valley that 
Manchester and Birmingham now do to the British Islands. 
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ADATR. COUNTY. 


Adair was formerly a part of Green county, from which it was taken 
in 1801, and named in honor of Gov. John Adair. It is situated in the 
middle-central portion of the State, and bounded on the north by Green 
and Taylor counties, east by Casey and Russell, south by Cumberland, 
and west by Metcalfe and Green. 

The geological formation is almost exclusively sub-carboniferous. The 
central series of this formation covers about one half of the county, 
which is characterized by a rich colored red clay underlying the top 
soil. Dry Fork, Cedar, and Glenn’s Fork show in their beds the shaly, 
geodiferous limestone of the lower division of the sub-carboniferous 
limestone. Where this shaly limestone prevails the land is apt to be 
glady, with a subsoil more yellow or whitish, and less productive than 
the red clay subsoil. A compact, grey, sub-crystalline limestone, mixed 
with cherty clay stones, appears in the bed of Russell creek, with a 
dip towards the southwest, and which underlies the shaly limestone, 
and disappears with it under the cavernous limestone in the western 
portions of the county. Below this formation is the black lingula shale 
or slaty formation, and the Waverly silicious sandstone, that outcrops 
in parts of the eastern portion of the county. The soil made by the 
disintegration of this formation is usually teo retentive of water, and is 
apt to be “‘spongy or crawfish land.’ 

The only ore to be found in this county is probably iron, intermixed 
with the red clays, but not in quantities sufficient for profitable work- 
ing. 

The face of the country is general hilly, though a plateau of level 
land lies between Russell creek and Green river, and also in other parts 
of the county. The soil is generally second-rate compared with the 
best grades in some of the other counties of the State. This soil, how- 
ever, is susceptible of great improvement by the addition of gypsum or 
land plaster, lime, ashes, salt, in quantities of about one to two bushels to 
the acre, and marls, particularly the German kainit, or South Carolina 
marls and nodules, in order to overcome the tendency of sourness, caused 
by an excess of nitric acid in the land, as is evidenced by the growth of 
sorrel, pennyroyal, sourwood, dogwood, black gum, &c. 

21 
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Stireams.—The principal rivers are the Green river and Russell creek, 
with their tributaries, White Oak, Case’s, Pettus, Glenn, Sulphur, Har- 
rod’s, Crocus, Big creek, and the East Fork of Little Barren. 

Agriculture. —Wheat, corn, oats, rye, flax, tobacco, millet, orchard 
grass, red-top, and timothy all do well, particularly on the creek bot- 
toms and lands with red clay subsoils. Fruits of all kinds flourish, and 
the eastern and southern exposures of the hills are well adapted to 
grape-vines, which grow wild in large numbers. With proper care and 
knowledge, much excellent wine could be profitably made, and large 
‘quantities of dried fruits and brandies could be produced every year. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Columbia, the county seat, is pleasantly located in the middle of the 
county, on the south side of Russell creek, and has a population of 
some five to six hundred persons, a good brick court-house, six 
churches, good school-houses, and other public buildings and institu- 
tions usually found in a town of that size. 

Neatsville is a very pretty village, of about fifty inhabitants, situated 
fourteen miles northwest from the county seat. 

Milltown, a small town of one hundred population, lies southwest 
from Columbia; is surrounded by a neighborhood of good lands; and 
Glenfork, about the same size, lies southeast of Columbia, at a distance 
of about eight miles. 

Education.—At Columbia there are two flourishing academies (male 
and female), under the charge of able and efficient professors and 
teachers. There are, in this county, the usual number of public school 
districts, in each of which a school is taught under the State system 
during the year, thereby affording an opportunity to every child in the 
county to obtain a good common school education. 

Domestic Arts.—The smaller industries belonging to farm economy 
receive some attention in this county, but not as much as their impor- 
tance demands. Milk, butter, eggs, chickens, geese, turkeys, and ducks. 
are produced in quantities sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, 
with but a small surplus for outside markets. Household manufacture, 
or the domestic arts, are less attended to than formerly, when every 
house had its loom, and every man and boy wore ‘‘ home-made 
and linsey and jeans stood high in the estimation of the 


clothes,’ 
people. 

Commerce and Trade.—Adair county lacks the facilities for commerce 
that is enjoyed by some of her neighboring counties, but she has the 
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promise of a railroad, the ‘‘Ohio and Cumberland,” which will no doubt 
be of great benefit whenever it is completed. Good mills, and some 
wool-carding factories, are located in the county, but no very great 
development of manufactures from wood, or from the large surplus of 
soil productions which the county can boast, have as yet been made. 

The Future.—The agricultural and fruit interests are improving, and 
many new orchards are being planted, and some fine breeds of stock 
being introduced; but as yet the scrub stock of all kinds have the run 
of the country and are more common. This county is well adapted to 
sheep raising, and can, if the choice breeds are introduced, be made to 
produce as fine wool as any in America. Should coal oil be discovered, 
which is highly probable from the geological formation of the county, 
it will add greatly to the natural resources of the county, as it has done 
to the adjoining county of Cumberland. For statistics, value of lands, 
a&c., of this and other counties, see index. 


ALLEN COUNTY. 


Allen county, named for Col. John Allen, who was killed in the dis- 
astrous battle of the river Raisin, was formed in January, 1815, out of 
portions of Warren and Barren counties, and is situated in the central 
southern portion of the State, immediately on the Tennessee border. 
It is bounded on the north by Warren and Barren counties, on the east 
by Barren and Monroe, on the south by the State of Tennessee, and on 
the west by Simpson and Warren counties. Nearly all of this county is 
located on the sub-carboniferous limestone formation, the black lingular 
shale coming to the surface in some of the northern parts of the county. 
This shale is relatively thin, and the slaty formation is overlaid with 
about 100 feet of encrinital and shaly limestone, which in turn underlies, 
in most of the county, the thick stratified grey limestone or bluff rock 
of the St. Louis or Lithostrotion bed. 

The face of the country is somewhat broken, though much level land 
is found on the various plateaux between the different creeks and rivers. 
Along the northern portion of the county salt wells have been bored, 
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and one near Port Oliver was formerly worked quite profitably; but of 
late years this industry has been neglected, although the salt water is 
plenty and strong. There is doubtless much coal oil in the parts of this 
county similar in geological formation to the oil region of Barren and 
the adjacent counties. Several fine sulphur springs and wells have also 
been found in Allen county, though as yet none of them have become 
places of resort, owing, not to the inferiority of the waters, which are 
excellent, but to the want of facilities of travel. Some iron ore (evi- 
dently of aqueous formation) is found mixed with the red clays and 
cherty beds overlying the grey limestones, but probably not in quanti- 
ties sufficient for profitable working. 

Soil and Crops.—Like other counties underlaid by the sub-carbonif- 
erous strata of limestone, Allen has much very rich, productive lands, 
with some inclined to be too wet or slashy, that could be greatly bene- 
fited by tile-drainage. Generally the top soil is a dark-colored loam, 
with a subsoil of deep red clay, or clay of a yellow cast. This clay is 
a good index of the soil, the red being much superior to that of a yel- 
low or white color. This red clay frequently contains as much food for 
plants as the top mould, and is even richer in some of the mineral ele- 
ments, as is evidenced by farmers who plow deep when breaking up 
their lands in the fall, winter, or spring. The paler-colored clays have 
a tendency to hold water, and prevent its leaching through freely, which 
causes it ‘“‘to bake” easily. The better lands produce finely cotton, 
tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, millet, and some of the grasses, 
but will not do so well for blue-grass. The spouty lands, though not 
so rich, produce excellent flax, oats, orchard-grass, timothy, and, if 
tile-drained, first-class corn and tobacco. 

A good deal of the land in this county is inclined to be sour, as can 
be seen from the growth of dogwood, sourwood, persimmon, black 
gum, sorrel, pennyroyal, and broom-sage in the old fields. This can be 
remedied by a good top-dressing of lime. Any corn, or tobacco, or 


wheat land, treated to a compound of 150 pounds of gypsum (land 


plaster), ten bushels of ashes, one or two bushels of common salt, and 
100 pounds of dissolved bone, to the acre, will, on this formation, yield 
most remunerative crops, which will astonish the farmer at their differ- 
ence over what he now gets from the same land and for the same labor. 
This formula, to be effective, should be sown broadcast and harrowed 
in just before the crop is planted, and when the soil is well broken and 
prepared. All kinds of fruit will grow well in this county; but the 
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grape is peculiarly suited for the eastern and southern slopes of the 
hills; and if the proper varieties, such as the Concord, Ives Seedling, Del- 
aware, and Hartford Prolific, are planted, and properly attended to, they 
will bring astonishing crops. With proper management and cultivation, 
the Concord will produce 10,000 pounds of good grapes to the acre on 
these lands, from which can be made not less than a gallon of wine to 13 
pounds of grapes, or 750 gallons of wine to the acre. 

Stock.—The people of Allen have not lived out of their great love 
for inferior breeds of what is known as “scrub stock,’ although some 
good-blooded horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep are being brought into the 
county; but these are rather exceptions. Good stock can and will be 
raised everywhere in Kentucky, and Allen will not be the last county to 
find this out, and also to learn that it is cheaper to raise the better kinds 
than it is to keep up the old native breeds. 

Towns. | 

Scottsville, named for Gen. Chas. Scott, the fourth Governor of the 
State, is the county seat, and is situated in a high, healthy locality, 
about the centre of the county, and contains about two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred people. It has a good brick court-house, two or 
three churches, good school-house, and many nice, comfortable private 
residences. Gazusville is eight miles north of Scottsville; Port Olver 
eleven miles north; New Roe fifteen miles southwest; J/¢. Avzel twelve 
miles southwest; udlersville ten miles west; Al/en’s Springs ten miles 
northwest; and Motley seven miles northwest of Scottsville. 

Of these towns, next to Scottsville, New Roe leads in population, 
having near two hundred; though all are pleasant places for business or 
residence. Allen’s Springs have most excellent sulphur water, and are 
the resort of a large number of invalids every summer, who here find 
relief for many chronic complaints. 

Streams and Muills.—This county is particularly blest with water 
power suitable for mills and factories. 

Big Barren river forms the northern and most of the eastern boundary 
of the county, and during the wet months of the year affords good flat- 
boat and raft navigation. Slack-water navigation on this stream could 
easily make it suitable for smaller steamboats at all seasons of the year. 
The other smaller streams, on several of which are good mills and mill- 
sites, are Big and Little Trammel, Puncheon Camp, Long creek, Wal- 
nut, Big and Little Difficult, East, West, and Sulphur Forks of Bay’s 
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Fork, Middle and Sulphur Forks of Drake’s creek, John’s, Rough, and 
Snake creeks. 

The timber along these rivers and creeks is very fine, and consists of | 
all classes usually found in the forests of Kentucky. The same may be 
said regarding the timber of the hill lands throughout the county. 

Domestic Arts.—Before the late civil war, cotton, flax, and wool were 
everywhere converted into home-made cloth through the industry of 
the female portion of the population, and jeans, flax-linen, and linsey 
composed the wearing apparel of more than seven eighths of the people; 
but, like everywhere else, the good old days of the flax-wheel, the cot- 
ton-wheel, and the hand-loom are passing away, and now few wool and 
cottom cards are used, and the goods of northern factories are carrying 
off each year all the surplus gains made by the industry of the people. 
Some families, however, hold on to the old plan, and are never known 
to speak of “hard times.”’ Milk, butter, honey, eggs, poultry, beeswax, 
feathers, and dried fruits are produced in ample supply for home con- 
sumption, and a considerable amount of some of them sold beyond the 
limits of the county, but only a tithe of what will be exported should 
the Cumberland and Ohio Railroad be built, according to expectation, 
through the county. What Allen now lacks are railroad facilities, by 
which she may reach the outside world with the bountiful productions 
of her soil; at present, all her produce has to be hauled over bad roads 
long distances to get to a railroad that may take them to a market. 

Schools and Churches.—There are fifty-eight common school districts 
in Allen county, in fifty-seven of which schools were taught last year. 
In five colored districts the schools were taught. These schools have been 
generally well attended, and give very good satisfaction to the patrons 
and parents of the children taught. The principal Christian denomi- 
nations in the county are the ‘Ironside’’ Baptists (old school), the 
Reformers, Methodists, Presbyterians, Missionary Baptists, and Univer- 
salists. The church buildings are generally spacious and comfortable, 
and though not so handsome to the eye as those in the cities, yet they 
will answer the purposes for which they were intended, and probably 
contain as pure and as faithful worshipers as do the more pretentious 
edifices, where the rich hold forth and listen to the eloquent sermons of 
the high-salaried priests or preachers, who lengthen out their speeches 
and their piety in proportion to their pay. 

The Future.—Allen county is susceptible of great improvement in her 
capacity for producing fine crops of corn, wheat, tobacco, potatoes, and 
hay, provided the farmers will study well the nature of their soil, and 
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apply the necessary fertilizers in such quantities as they may be needed 
on the various crops. Our article on fertilizers will show them partly 
how this can be done, and a series of experiments will do the rest. 


ANDERSON COUNTY. 


Anderson county, named for Richard C. Anderson, was organized 
-in 1827, out of parts of Mercer, Franklin, and Washington counties, 
and is bounded north by Franklin, east by Woodford, south by Wash- 
ington and Spencer, and west by Spencer county. 

Geological Formation.—This county is located altogether on the lower 
Silurian or blue shelly limestone, from which formation its soil is derived. 
The different stratifications of this geological period vary exceeding in 
their marly and fossiliferous character, which makes a corresponding dif- 
ference in the soils produced by their disintegration. For this reason, 
we find much of the soil of Anderson exceedingly fertile in plant food, 
while other parts are lacking both in potash and phosphorus. This 
gives a diversified character to the lands of the county, which is further 
augmented by the rolling surface in some portions. The level lands are 
all good, and even the hills produce excellent blue-grass, which appears 
to be a natural production of the Silurian earths. The Kentucky river 
marble is found in the eastern part of the county, on the Kentucky 
river and on Bond creek, and reaches as high as the high-water marks, 
and over this is a good compact blue limestone. There are probably 
no minerals in this county in sufficient quantities to be worked with 
profit, although small quantities of lead ore may exist similar to that 
found in Franklin and Woodford counties. The white oak lands could 
be greatly improved by the addition of land plaster, German kainit, 
salt, and dissolved bone-dust. A compost of these materials, costing 
not over three to four dollars to the acre, would increase the yield 
of wheat probably ten bushels to the acre. What is needed by the 
worn lands is potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid in small quantities, 
in order to make this soil produce equal to any in the State.. 
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Streams and Factories—The Kentucky river, which forms the eastern 
boundary of this county, is navigable all the year by steamboats. The 
Little Benson, Bailey’s run, and Gilbert’s creek flow into the Ken- 
tucky river. Salt river, a fine stream of good water-power, passes 
through the center of this county, and with its tributaries—Crooked, 
Fox, Hammond, and Stony creeks—affords many fine sites for factories 
or mills. Upon these streams are several fine merchant mills, and 
numerous distilleries, which make the celebrated Anderson County 
Whisky; this is very nearly allied in quality, if not identical, with the 
world-famed ‘‘ Old Bourbon.” 

Some twelve to fifteen of these distilleries now pay into the Treasury 
of the United States, on the whisky tax every year, enough money to 
educate all the chlldren, and make comfortable all the poor people of 
the entire county, with a considerable surplus left over. The people of 
Anderson have never engaged largely in any other manufacturing busi- 
ness than the making of whisky, although Salt river affords some fine 
sites for running machinery in other industries. 

Domestic Arts.—Poultry, butter, honey, household manufactured goods, 
and fruits are produced in considerable quantities beyond what is needed 
for home consumption; these are sent to Frankfort, Lexington, and 
Louisville for a market. Formerly, every farmer raised flax enough for 
family use, and the wheel and loom could be heard in steady music 
throughout the county, but now few families depend on home-made 
clothes, even for their every-day wear. Machinery and skilled labor in 
Massachusetts and other countries have paralyzed the domestic arts in 
Kentucky, until all the surplus of the people’s labor is gathered into the 
vortex of the trade centres. 

Crops and Fruit.—Hemp grows well in some of the lands of Anderson 
county, while tobacco, corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, millet, orchard- 
grass, timothy, herds-grass, and clover flourish in all parts of the county. 
Excellent peaches, apples, plums, grapes, and berries can be raised on 
any of the high lands. | 

Stock. —The finer bloods of horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep are 
becoming very common, and with many farmers great care is taken in 
selection of breeds. The horses and mules of Anderson county are 
remarkably tough and active, and are ranked among the best in the 
State. The beef cattle, principally of the Short-horn stock, cannot be 
excelled, except in a few places in the State, while the long-wooled 
sheep raised here compare favorably with any bred in the West. 
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Towns. 


Lawrenceburg, named after Commodore Lawrence, is the county seat, 
located about the centre of the county, and contains between four and 
five hundred people. The public buildings consist of a very fine court- 
house, a banking house, four or five churches, school-houses, &c. There 
are quite a number of beautiful private residences, and some mills and 
smaller factories. Rough and Ready, a neat village of nearly two hund- 
red inhabitants, lies upon the turnpike road between Lawrenceburg and 
Frankfort, four miles from the former place. Camdensville, situated on 
Salt river, about eight miles west of Lawrenceburg, has a population of 
about one hundred, and is well located fora manufacturing town. Yohn- 
sonville, on the Washington county line, is a nice village of one hundred 
people, with considerable local trade. Van Buren, on Salt river, some 
eighteen miles from the county seat, is a flourishing village; and /zpy- 
ville, three or four miles south of Lawrenceburg, contains about fifty 
people. 

Schools and Churches.—Public schools of the State system are taught 
in nearly every school district of the county, and give very general satis- 
faction. There are several select schools in the county, and a good sem- 
inary at Lawrenceburg, all under the charge of able, efficient teachers. 
Education of the children is generally well attended to by parents in 
this county; and there will be very few in the next generation, white or 
black, who will be unable to read and write, and have a good common 
school education. | 

The prevalent denominations of church members are the Methodists, 
the regular Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Reformers or Christians, 
with some few Episcopalians, Catholics, and Unitarians. Generally the 
attendance at church meetings is good; and every class of Christians 
appears equally prosperous in the promulgation of their different views, 
without any particular rivalry, other than is usual between members of 
different denominations. 

Facilities for Commerce in Anderson are not very good within the 
county, owing to the lack of railroads; but she lies not very far off 
from the line of the Louisville and Lexington Railroad, and is border- 
ing on the Kentucky river, to each of which are good, permanent turn- 
pike roads, so that hauling by wagons, and travel, is not burdensome. 
When cheaply-built, narrow-gauge railroads become more fashionable, 
and money more plenty, the traveling facilities of this county will be 
greatly improved. 

22 
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BALLARD COUNTY. 


Ballard county, named for Captain Bland Ballard, was formed out of 
parts of Hickman and McCracken in the year 1842. It is situated im- 
mediately along the Ohio river, opposite Cairo, at its mouth, and con- 
tains about four hundred square miles. On the north it is bounded by 
the Ohio river, east by McCracken and Graves, south by Hickman 
county, and west by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The geological 
formation of this section is entirely quartenary, there being no rocks 
except occasional ferruginous sand shales intermixed with some of the 
sand stratas. No ores of consequence are found in this formation, and 
the subsoil, which is altogether sedimentary, frequently varies according 
to the different currents which prevailed at the time of its formation. 
The top soil is a vegetable loam, intermixed with clay and sand, which 
give it a quick, lively action in the growth of cereals, cotton, flax, and 
tobacco. 

The northern half of the county is quite level, and was originally 
known as “barrens,” although entirely different from the geological 
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formation of the “barrens” of the sub-carboniferous groups. These 
‘barrens’ lying north of Mayfield creek form a high, beautiful plateau 
of free, generous soil, covered with tall, succulent native grasses, inter- 
spersed with millions of gaudy flowers, were once the pasture lands of 
thousands of deer, elk, buffaloes, wild turkeys, grouse, pheasants, rab- 
bits, &c., but are now the fields on which are raised the finest grades of 
tobacco known in the western market—some of which has been sold as 
high as from $350 to $425 per hundred pounds in the leaf. These lands 
also produce good crops of corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, and other 
farm crops. All grasses do well here, except blue-grass, which seems 
so very dainty in its taste as to feed ravenously only on ground formed 
from the blue limestone disintegrations. 

South of Mayfield creek the lands are more rolling, with a deeper 
top-soil, and a different growth of timber. These produce better flax, 
cotton, corn, and grass, but not such fine tobacco. Apples, peaches, 
plums, nectarines, apricots, nuts of all kinds, and berries, including 
grapes, flourish in every part of the county. The river bottoms every- 
where are a deep alluvial soil, exceedingly rich, black in color, and capa- 
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ble of endless croppings, without exhaustion. No lands can be superior 
to them in fertility. 

Streams.—The grand Mississippi and the beautiful Ohio form the 
western and northern boundary of the county, and afford uninterrupted 
navigation throughout the year to all parts of the Mississippi Valley. 
There are few sections of any country that have such navigable water 
facilities as Ballard county, yet in creeks and small rivers she ts deficient, 
Mayfield creek being the only smail stream of any importance. Some 
few little creeks and bayous, however, drain off the surplus water, so as 
not to render the county swampy. 

The timber south of Mayfield creek, as well as along the banks of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, is quite abundant, and ‘of goed quality, 
the prevalent growths being the different varieties of oak, cypress, gum, 
elm, hickory, sugar-tree, locust, maple, wild cherry, hornbeam, iron- 
wood, pecan, poplar, ash, walnut, butternut, buckeye, cucumber tree, 
sassafras, wahoo, beech, black jack, cottonwood, sycamore, box elder, 
linden, redbud, willow, witch hazel, &c., &c. 

Live Stock.—The citizens of this portion of the Commonwealth have 
not paid the same attention and care to the pedigrees of stock, as has 
been done in the Blue Grass Region. The &eug they enlist under here 
is tobacco, for which every thing else is made to play a second part; ‘‘a 
crap’’ means a tobacco crop, and they look almost exclusively to this 
staple for all the net money brought into the county. Stock of all kinds 
have been neglected, although there are but few places where cattle, 
hogs, and mules could be raised at less expense, or of a better grade; 
enough, however, are raised to supply the home demand, and some for 
the Southern markets. There area few public-spirited individuals in the 
county who are beginning to introduce fine horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and poultry, all of which succeed as well as could be desired, and are 
much more profitable than the native ‘‘scrub stock”’ of the country. No 
doubt the time is not far distant when every farmer will learn the econ- 
omy of feeding only such stock as will mature early, and will take on 


_ the qualities most desirable for use and profit. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Blandvelle, called from the Christian name of Captain Bland Ballard, 
situated about the centre of the county on a beautiful plateau, on the 
north side of Mayfield creek, is the county seat, and contains about four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred persons. It has a good, well-built 
court-house, clerk’s office, jail, two or three nice churches, fine school- 
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houses, and several elegant private residences. There are also several 
large store-houses, and a tobacco factory and mill. 

Twelve miles from Mayfield, close to the Hickman line, is IZ/burn, 
nearly the same size with the county capital, a place of considerable 
local trade, containing two churches and a fine school; Lovelaceville, 
near the McCracken line, eight miles from Mayfield, is.a place of good 
trade, having several stores, a school, churches, and tobacco factory, 
with a population of about two hundred and fifty. In the northern 
part of the county are Ogden’s Landing, Barlow City, and Finkleville, 
all places of good local trade and pleasant residences. Sarlow City con- 
tains over one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants, and is growing 
in importance; /7//more is a little below Fort Holt, which is opposite 
Cairo, Illinois, and is the Kentucky termination of the New Orleans, St- 
Louis, and Chicago Railroad, which runs through the county from 
south to north. | 

Schools and Churches.—Vhere are now fifty-nine district schools taught 
under the common school system of the State, besides the academies in 
the larger towns. This affords ample opportunity to all the parents of 
the county, who will accept of the advantages, of having their children 
receive a good common education, sufficient to qualify them for the ordi- 
nary routine business of life. The prevailing church denominations are 
the Baptists (Missionary and Hard-shell), the Reformed Christians, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, with a lesser number of Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, and Unitarians. There are several lodges of Freemasons 
and Odd Fellows in a very prosperous condition. 

Domestic Arts.—Vhe people of Ballard are mostly emigrants from 
other counties in Kentucky, or from Virginia and North Carolina, and 
have taken with them the manners and customs of their fatherlands. 
Formerly, the spinning-wheel and the loom were heard at every house, 
and homespun cloth was the wear of nine tenths of the population. 
Flax and cotton grew finely in all parts of the county, and was used by 
the female portion of the population in supplying all the needs of the 
family; besides, a quantity of the hand-made linen, jeans, and linsey was 
exchanged for ‘‘store goods” for ‘“‘Sunday clothes.” Everybody was 
then happy, and no one knew what “‘hard times”’ meant; but the cheap- 
ness of eastern-made goods have now very nearly driven the ‘‘home- 
spuns’’ out-of the market, and the people here, as elsewhere, have 
learned to send all their surplus earnings each year to the great moneyed 
and manufacturing centres, and are using now as necessities what were 
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formerly reckoned merely as luxuries. Bees flourish here in a wild state 
equal to any place in America, and in past years the people obtained 
as much honey as they needed for family use from the hollow trees of 
the forest. A large amount of dried fruit, feathers, poultry, eggs, and 
butter is sent from this county, and finds a ready market at Cairo, 
Illinois, and at Paducah, Kentucky, or else to the steamboats plying 
on the rivers. 

What is Needed.—The peculiar nature of the uplands of this county is 
such, that manures applied to the surface will not last like they do on 
lands with a red tenacious clay subsoil, underlaid with limestone. This 
makes it altogether necessary in order to keep up the productive capac- 
ity of the ground, that with every crop chemical fertilizers, in small 
quantities, should be scattered broadcast over the land, in order to give 
the vegetation the proper proportions of plant food. It would be too 
expensive to apply these fertilizers faster than they were consumed year 
by year. In case farmers will not use chemical fertilizers in this way, 
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then the next best thing is to turn under ‘‘green crops”’ of clover, cow- 
peas, buckwheat, rye, oats, or spurry, which will greatly renovate the 
worn out lands. Deep plowing, too, will pay well in the southern part 
of the county, as there is considerable of potash and phosphoric acid in 
the subsoil. Flax would succeed and pay well, in case the newly: pat- 
ented flax-brake, that breaks at a nominal cost, could be introduced into 


this section. 


DRIVE Ne COUN DY. 


This county was established in 1798, and derives its name from an 
extensive pramze, which, by the early pioneers, was called darrens. It is. 
a singular fact that the territory embraced by said barrens, instead of 
being poor and unproductive, is blessed with unusual richness of soil. 


Barren county is bounded on the north by Hart, east by Metcalfe, 


south by Monroe and Allen, and west by Warren, and contains an area 
of four hundred and ten square miles. There are many water-courses in 
this county, among them Beaver creek, Skagg’s creek, Boyd's creek, 


* We are indebted to Gen. J. P. NucKOLS for this excellent sketch of Barren county. 
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Glover’s creek, &c., beside its southern boundary of twenty-five miles 
or more on Barren river. On this river, and on the margin of these 
creeks, the land is rich and productive, embracing many thousand acres. 
Altogether this is a good county. The soil is generally good, resting on 
a bed of limestone, detached portions of which are continually decom- 
posing and fertilizing the ground. Tobacco is cultivated with success, 
and is one of the chief articles of export. Corn, wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, &c., are grown abundantly in this kindly and remunerative soil. 
Apples, peaches, pears, and all fruits common to the climate, are grown 
to great perfection. A marked peculiarity of this county is the produc- 
tion of petroleum, which is found in large quantities on Boyd's creek, 
about six miles south of Glasgow. It was discovered about the year 
1863, at a depth of 120 feet from the surface, and for a number of years 
was of little value, owing to some trouble in refining, and a want of 
facilities for transportation. Subsequently, however, a process was dis- 
covered, whereby the crude material—useless and offensive—was re- 
ducible to a beautiful and cheap burning fluid; and the building of a 
railroad to Glasgow puts it in easy access of market. Petroleum, in 
this part of the world, seems to be an anomaly; its origin, extent, geo- 
graphical position, and duration, are all problems at present difficult of 
solution. There is no substance of kindred nature known to exist 
nearer than Burksville, in Cumberland county, a distance of forty miles 
or more. It is here, however, in quantities apparently inexhaustible, 
whether deposited in its present state by the great Creator, when the 
earth was first flung out in space by His omnipotent hand, or whether it 
is the product of some decomposing or commingling subterraneous sub- 
stances, is not revealed, and the-secret will, in all probability, remain 
forever locked in the Arcana of nature. Be that as it may, mankind is 
benefited by its discovery and use, furnishing, as it does, the cheapest 
light known. 

Glasgow, the county seat, is picturesquely situated at the terminus of 
the Glasgow Branch Railroad. It is a flourishing, prosperous town, 
containing about twenty-five hundred inhabitants. Society here is 
adorned by many old and respectable families, and men of eminence. 
Altogether, few towns in the State are more attractive. There are a 
number of other towns in this county, notably Cave City and Glasgow 
Function, on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Hzseville, Raseville, 
and Zemple Fill. 

Characteristics.—The people of this county are not surpassed for 
intelligence, virtue, and obedience to law. They are not indifferent to 
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politics, and take a favorable view of Democracy as taught by the 
fathers. The water-courses in various portions of this county furnish 
great facilities for running machinery, and the result is many flouring 
and other mills of much value. Here, too, are great forests of fine 
timber, such as black walnut, cherry, poplar, and apparently inexhaust- 
ible quantities of white oak, of a superior quality. A good deal of the 
last-named species is shipped by rail, and sold to the plow and barrel 
factories of Louisville. The other varieties named are manufactured 
and used extensively for building, and for furniture at home and abroad. 


-There is no doubt but it will all be cut down, and used as fast as the 


wants of man can accomplish it; and the grand old forests of Barren 
county will fall before the relentless axe, giving place to waving fields 
of grain and tobacco. 

Education.—In common with the other counties of the State, Barren 
county has shown much interest in educating her children, and her 
march is onward. In addition to the common schools of the county, 
Glasgow boasts of two excellent institutions of learning. Glasgow 
Female Baptist College is a fine building, beautifully situated on an 
eminence; is now in its second or third year. It is presided over by 
Professor Jas. A. Fuqua, with a competent corps of assistants; is well 
patronized, and under the management of the distinguished principal, 
bids fair to become one of the leading institutions in the State. Also 
Professor Wm. Mills’ Normal School is an institution of learning of 
which any place might justly be proud. 

With her ancient magnificent boundaries, almost a Commonwealth in 
extent, undulating uplands, her hills and beautiful valleys, her winding, 
clear, limpid streams, little wonder that her children, wherever dispersed 
around the globe, turn to her with feelings of pride and affectionate 
reverence. 
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BATH COUNTY 


Bath county was formed in 1811 from a part of Montgomery, and 
contains about 260 square miles of territory. 

It is one of the most varied counties in the State in its geological 
location—exhibiting every class of rocks from the upper Cambrian or 
lower Silurian up to the carboniferous Owing to the great number of 
mineral springs, and the resemblance of some of them to similar medical 
waters of old England, the name Bath was given this county. 

The blue limestone (lower Silurian) extends from Paris, in Bourbon 
county, east to Owingsville, where the overlying rocks of the upper 
Silurian are found. As we go east, we meet with the Devonian and 
Waverly series and shales, then the sub carboniferous limestones, and 
then the millstone grit and conglomerate. In these latter formations 
are Jarge beds of iron ore, and good workable beds of sub conglomer- 
ate coal. This coal is found in the southeastern part of the county, 
and its outcrop can be traced along the ridge that divides the head 
waters of Gilladie and Indian branches of Red river, and the head 
waters of Beaver, Blackwater, Duck, and Salt Lick creeks as far west 
as Slate creek. Upon Clear creek the coal is three feet thick, with 
clay parting of one foot. This coal lies very close to the sub-carbon- 
iferous limestones, in some places not over fifteen to fifty feet. This 
coal is used in Bath and Montgomery counties to a large extent in 
blacksmith-shops and for grates, and gives good satisfaction. The sub- 
conglomerate iron ores of this location are very extensive. Lying within 
a few feet of the sub-carboniferous limestone, they extend almost without 
limit along this series of rocks from Carter county to the Tennessee 
State line. These iron ores are generally the varieties known as lim- 
onite or carbonate, and overlie the sub-carboniferous limestone in beds | 
of one to four feet in thickness. The close proximity of these sub- 
conglomerate coal and iron ore beds will cause iron-masters to seek 
these localities for placing furnaces where pig metal and bar iron can be 
made at the very cheapest possible rate of almost any other section 
of the United States. 

Soils and Crops.—Bath has as great a variety of soils as any other 
county in the State. All that portion of the country lying west of 
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Slate creek, and west and southwest of Owingsville, located upon the 
blue limestone formation, has as good and fertile soil as any in Ken- 
tucky, with a rich subsoil of red clay that holds fertilizers equal to 
the Fayette county land. Hemp, blue-grass, and all the cereals flour- 
ish in this formation with the greatest luxuriance. As we proceed 
eastward from this lower Silurian (blue limestone rock) the soil changes 
for the worse, until, passing through the Devonian and Waverly shales 
and sandstones, we come to the bluff or sub-carboniferous formation, 
which underlies the iron and coal beds. Here the disintegrations of 
this stone make a rich, compact red clay as a subsoil, with a top 
loam of calcareous and vegetable matter that is peculiarly adapted 
to the production of corn,flax, tobacco, and all the smaller cereals; 
also for fruit, berries, and every species of nuts. This bluff limestone 
group makes a soil nearly equal to the blue limestone for everything 
except hemp. After passing these good farming lands going east- 
wardly, we are at once brought upon the millstone grit and conglom- 
erate sandstones, where iron and coal exist without limit, but deep 
ravines, tall bluffs, and poor lands everywhere surround us. Here we find 
on the top of ridges pine trees and whortleberry bushes in abundance, 
with the beautiful mountain laurel, with its gaudy flowers overhanging 
the precipices. The scenery is elegant, and almost, with the iron and 
coal, repays for the loss of richlands. Much of the land in this county, 
lying on the Devonian and Waverly series of rocks, is ‘‘crawfishy and 
cold,’ and can be greatly improved by the additton of lime or gypsum 
and bone-dust. Gypsum (land plaster) and dissolved bone dust, at 
the rate of about one hundred and fifty pounds each, sown on these 
when the ground is in good order for planting, and harrowed in just 
before the crop of corn, wheat, flax, or tobacco is sown or planted, 
will nearly double the yield, and add greatly to the profit of the farmer, 
besides saving him a great deal of labor. 

Mineral Springs.—Bath county is noted for its excellent mineral waters, 
which appear in several parts of the country, and contain ingredients 
-which seem to be specifics for a great number of chronic diseases. The 
sulphur and chalybeate waters of these springs are not near so cold as 
are the majority of the clear, bold limestone springs that burst out of 
the bluffs or ground near to them, which fact has caused a great deal of 
conjecture regarding their origin; but now the geologists have generally 
satisfied the curious of both the origin and cause why these waters 
are not so cool, as the springs originate in entirely different geological 
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formations, and are consequently brought in contact with cooler or 
warmer rock-beds in their underground travels. 

Rivers, Creeks, and Roads.—Licking river flows along the eastern vane 
northern boundary of the county, and affords several fine sites for facto- 
ries and mills. Its tributaries are Flat, Salt Lick, State, and Beaver 
creeks, all of which have some good mill-sites. The rivers do not rise 
to the dignity of navigable streams; but Licking is susceptible of slack- 
water improvements, and will no doubt some day be made navigable 
for steamboats, greatly to the advantage of this section of the State. 
Turnpike roads are numerous in the richer soiled portion of the county, 
and give easy overland access to the Kentucky river and the railroads in 
the adjoining counties. The Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad, now 
partly under contract, will run centrally through this county, and, when 
completed, will give Bath easy and quick connection with all the railway 
lines of the. Western States. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


wengsville, the county seat, is a handsome, well-located town, of 
some six hundred inhabitants, situated about the centre of the county, 
and at the intersection of the rich blue-grass lands with those based 
on the Devonian rocks. 

It has a good court-house, three churches, two banks, many hand- 
some private residences, one or two newspaper offices, and a large semi- 
‘nary building, with other necessary buildings for a first class school. 

When the railroads now building are completed through Owingsville, 
no doubt it will become a place of great commercial and manufacturing 
importance. 

Sharpsburg, twelve miles west of Owingsville, has some three hundred 
and fifty people, and is well located in a rich section of country; it does 
a very large local trade, and shows a thrifty, energetic, and highly intelli- 
gent population. It has also some four or five churches, a bank, a fine 
school-house, and many excellent residences. 

Wyoming, a beautiful village of some one hundred and fifty people, is 
situated on Licking river, and is well located for factory or mill industries 

Bethel, four miles north of Sharpsburg, and Podksville, seven miles 
from Owingsville, are each pleasant villages, with good local trade. 

The Smaller Industries —Hemp, flax, wool, fruit, poultry, and bees 
are each so easily raised in Bath, that the people naturally, in the early 
settlement of the country, fell into the habit of making all their own 
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cloth, and supplying their own wants in dried fruits, cider, brandy, 
poultry, eggs, honey, feathers, and other luxuries of home growth. 
Their distance from the larger cities and towns has preserved to a con- 
siderable extent these primitive habits, so that we still find in many 
families the flax-wheels, the looms, and the spinning-jennies, and Ken- 
tucky jeans and linseys and flax-linen form a large part of the every-day 
wear of a majority of the people, particularly of that class who never 
complain of ‘‘hard times,’ and always have on their farms poultry, eggs, 
butter, and some feathers, and other home products, more than are 
needed at home. Not craving ‘‘ the fashions,” they live on the fat of the 
land, and under their own “‘ vines and fig trees”’ bid defiance to the com- 
mercial storms of the outer world. What influence the railroads will 
have on these customs will be seen when the iron horse is heard in the 
county; we fear that the shrill whistle of the locomotive wiil deaden 
the good old-fashioned music of the wheel and the loom, as it has done 
elsewhere, and carry the surplus of these sturdy farmers to the money 
centers, and teach their children extravagant habits; but if they will cul- 
tivate a proper system of rigid economy, in time, possibly, the change 
will be for the best. 7 

Schools and Churches.—The public school system of the State works 
well in this county, and good, efficient teachers are now instructing the 
children in nearly every school district. Besides, there are fine pri- 
vate schools in different sections of the county, and excellent seminaries 
and high schools in Owingsville and Sharpsburg, each under the charge 
of learned professors. The principal religious denominations are the 
Methodists, the Hard-shell and Missionary Baptists, the Reformed 
Christians, the Presbyterians, and some few Episcopalians, Catholics, and 
Unitarians. There are fine churches in Owingsville, Sharpsburg, Wyo- 
ming, Bethel, and other towns, besides comfortable meeting-houses in 
every neighborhood in the country. 

Vineyards.—The bluffs, ridge lands, and high plateaux in the eastern 
portion of this county, are peculiarly adapted to the growth of peaches, 
plums, and grapes. Cherries, too, will do well on all the lands based 
upon the Devonian and Waverly groups of rocks. The calcareous 
slopes, particularly those facing east and south, if well prepared and the - 
vines well attended, will produce the Concord, Hartford Prolific, Ives | 
Seedling, Delaware, and similar grapes in great abundance; so that 
Wine, at even thirty cents per gallon, can be made, which will remuner- 
ate the farmer better than any other kind of agricultural industry. 
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Live Stock.—The finest and best pedigrees of horses, mules, cattle, 
hogs, and sheep are to be found in this county, where they flourish on 
the rich native blue-grass of the western half, equally as well as in Bour- 
bon or Montgomery counties. It is a curious fact, that the better breeds 
of all kinds of stock appear to follow the best grasses, regardless of any 
other attractions, and nowhere is this more evident than: on the variegated 
soils of Bath. Since the late civil war there has been a great improve- 
ment in the method of handling stock, and large fortunes have been and 
are being made by the fanciers of different favorite breeds. No doubt 
this praiseworthy fashion of improving all kinds of animals will continue 
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until the “scrubs”’ will all be weeded out of the country, and the keep- 


ing of them known hereafter only as an error of the past. 


BELL’ COUN EN: 


Bell county, named in honor of Joshua F. Bell, was organized in 
1867 out of parts of Knox, Harlan, and Whitley, and is bounded on 
the north by Clay, on the east by Harlan, south by the Virginia and 
Tennessee State lines, and west by Whitley and Knox counties. 

Geology and Minerals —The carboniferous rocks underlie every part 
of this county, except that there is a very narrow fault running diago- 
nally through the county from northeast to southwest, formed by the 
upheaval of the highest peaks of the Appalachian chain, or by the sub- 
sidence of the northwestern areas. This fault lies immediately between 
Straight creek on the northwest and Cumberland river on the south- 
east, and exhibits a very confused mass of rocks of the Waverly shale, 
the sub-carboniferous and carboniferous rocks. The Cumberland river 
intersects it at or near Pineville. Possibly, in some of the mountain 
gorges, this or collateral faults may show much lower stratas than the 
Waverly group. The face of the country is very mountainous, and full 
of ravines and tall precipices. The Kentucky ridge, the Little Black 
Mountains, Pine Mountain, Log Mountains, Cumberland Mountains, 
Laurel Mountain, and Black Mountain, are some of the most noted 
peaks and ridges in Bell county. Old traditions tell of vast quantities of 
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silver ores that were found in these mountains by the Indians, some 
Frenchmen, and a Virginian by the name of Swift; but the Geological 
Surveys, so far, have failed to discover any such ores, or any rock form- 
ation that would likely contain them, although, possibly, at some points 
in the great fault above referred to, there may be injected, by igneous 
action from below, leads of metal similar to those found in the meta- 
morphic rock of the Unaka range, in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
which are not more than 75 to 80 miles to the southeast. As yet, how- 
ever, none of these metamorphic or granitic rocks have ever been found 
in situ in Kentucky. We think, therefore, that the existence of silver 
ores in any part of these mountains is exceedingly problematical, and that 
search for them will be labor thrown away. ‘There are, however, in this 
county immense wealth in iron ores and coal, probably as much as in 
any other county in the State. In fact, the thickest beds of coal in the 
State (14 feet) are found in Bell county, and also iron deposits without, 
limit and so rich that they require poorer ores mixed with them in 
order to flux to the best advantage. These coals and iron ores can be 
found on almost every mile of territory, with timber without stint, and 
the very best building stone in close proximity, either for houses or 
stacks for furnaces. Much territory can be found that would give a 
yield of coal and iron worth to-day, if in pig metal, at the metropoli- 
tan markets of the world, not less than $175,000 to $180,000 per acre. 
The soil along the river and creek bottoms is very rich, and that on 
the north sides of the mountains is fertile, and not much given to 
wash; but the ridges and eastern and southern exposures are generally 
rocky and poor. All kinds of mountain, flowering, and berry plants 
and shrubs are here found without limit. 

Timber and Stone.—Bell county abounds in all kinds of fine upland 
timber, such as pine, ash, oaks of all kinds, hickory, chestnut, maple, 
hemlock, cypress, walnut, cherry, &c., &c. There are also much of the 
best quality of stone for building ‘or other purposes, similar to the 
neighboring quarries of Tennessee in Hawkins county, where is found 
the beautiful variegated marble, now so famous among lapidists. Free- 
stone, of fine grit, suitable for whet-rocks or grindstones, are to be 
found along the outcrops of mountain ranges. 

Crops and Frut.—Wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and tobacco grow 
finely on the better lands. The ridges and southern and eastern 
exposure of the hills are well adapted for vineyards; and no part of 
Switzerland can show better specimens of grapes than those grown in 
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this county. Yet the people have never thought of grapes asa crop, 
or wine as a drink; they have the native Kentucky taste for the ‘“‘chem- 
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ical extract of old corn,’”’ and seem to think any other beverage tends 
towards effeminacy. : 

Health and Mineral Waters.—Pobably no part of the world gives 
more healthy bodies to men than the mountain counties of Kentucky. 
The water, the air, the scenery, the exercise necessary to ascend and 
descend the hills, the free ventilation of the houses, many of which 
know not what chinking and plastering means, all contribute to give 
fine appetites and strong, vigorous muscles, and to develop a power of 
standing fatigue which is indeed wonderful. Mineral springs of iron, 
carbonic acid gas, sulphur, alum, magnesia, lithia, and different kinds of 
salts, in happy combinations, are to be met with in all parts of the 
country, and which will in the future become places of great resort. 

Transportation and Streams.—As yet, there are very poor traveling or 
transportation facilities in Bell county. The natural old-fashioned way 
of walking or riding horseback are chiefly practiced; but there is a 
promise of the Kentucky and East Tennessee Railroad being built 
through Cumberland Gap, and also of the Lebanon Branch of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad being extended in that direction. In 
case either is done a great development at once will take place through- 
out the mineral and coal regions of this part of the State. Cumberland 
river, in this county, is not navigable, owing to rocks and falls. Slack- 
water navigation, however, could easily be accomplished on this stream 
and some of its tributaries. There are many fine sites for furnaces, 
factories, and mills on Straight creek, Right Hand creek, Left Hand 
Fork, Stoney, Turkey, and Caney creeks, on the north of Cumberland, 
as well as on Clear creek, Big and Little Yellow, Clear Fork, Cannon, 
Bennett’s, Puckett’s, Browner’s, and Cabbage creeks, on the south side 
of Cumberland river. 


‘TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The people of Bell county are not much given to the vice of concen- 
tration. They gather very little into towns and villages. Pzneville, the 
county seat, has several stores and hotels, a comfortable court-house, a 
fine school, and several good private residences, but a small population. 
The only other places of importance are Calloway and La fontaine, 
pretty villages, that do considerable local traffic. 

Schools and Churches.—The common school system of the State 
furnishes teachers in nearly every district in the county for five months 
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in the year. There is two or three good academies, and several private 
schools where the higher branches are taught. The Hard-shell Baptists 
and Methodists are the principal denominations, although there are per- 
sons of other denominations scattered through the county. There are 
some well-built churches, but the majority are of primitive architecture, 
the good people relying more upon true piety and faithful zeal than 
upon fine buildings or large salaried preachers. 


BOONE COUNTY. 


Boone county, the most northern in the State, was named for the 
famous Western pioneer, Col. Daniel Boone, and was formed in 1798 
out of a part of Campbell county. It is situated immediately along the 
Ohio river, which divides it on the north and west from the States of 
Ohio and Indiana; on the east it is bounded by Kenton, and on the 
south by Grant and Gallatin counties. 

Geological Formation.—The lower Silurian formation underlies this 
county, but in different series of rocks from those coming to the surface 
in Fayette and Bourbon counties, which gives to this section an entirely » 
different face. The stratas on the surface in Fayette county consist of 
thin shelly calcareous limestone, very easy of disintegration, and ex- 
ceedingly rich in fossils and marls. In Boone, the rocks coming to the 
surface are different varieties of the peculiar silicious mudstone, averag- 
ing about one hundred feet in thickness, with an elevation of from two 
to three hundred feet above the Ohio river. These rocks are of a buff 
or yellowish-white color, with but few fossils, and none of the rich marly 
stratifications found in the lower Silurian stratas of Central Kentucky; 
they contain a large per centage of silex, and a very small proportion of 
lime, and much sulphuric acid and magnesia. This formation exhibits 
a succession of nicely rounded hills, less abrupt than where the marly 
limestones prevail. More or less manganese is mixed on these mud- 
stones, which gives them occasionally dark or speckled spots. 

The salt and sulphur springs, particularly of Big Bone Lick, probably 
take their origin from a lower stratification of calciferous sandstone 
(Cambrian), which is not seen in any of the outcrops in Kentucky. 
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Soil and Crops.—The rolling, hilly surface of the county is due to the 
stratas of mudstone from which the soil is formed, and from which it 
takes its distinguishing characteristics. Some varieties of this rock give 
a cold, wet beech land, while another strata makes a better quality of 
soil, the growth of which is hickory, oak, poplar, sugar-tree, walnut, 
hackberry, elder, and locust. The buckeye land on many hill-sides and 
hollows grows excellent corn and wheat. The oak lands are best for 
tobacco, and the sugar-tree, beech, white and blue ash soils will bring 
good hemp. This latter land is generally from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred feet above the-Ohio, and is made by the disintegration of 
a blue limestone, containing an abundance of fossil shells; these rocks 
are found in their natural position between the towns of Florence and 
Union. The grade of tobacco grown on the oak lands in Boone is very 
fine, known as the “ Maysville Leaf” or.“ Pine-Cutters, Sand-isamnen 
prized in the markets of Louisville and Cincinnati. Deep plowing, 
green crops turned under, and chemical fertilizers, particularly small 
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quantities of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid, would greatly im- 
prove a large majority of the lands in Boone county, and add greatly to 
their yield of tobacco or the cereals. . 

Grapes can be grown advantageously on the east and south sides of 
the hills, and plums, peaches, and apples would all do well on the high- 
lands. 

Towns. 


Burlington, the county seat, is handsomely located on Gunpowder 
river, a little north of the centre of the county, and contains about three 
hundred people. It has a good court-house, several churches, a good 
seminary building, and many fine private residences. 

Petersburg, pleasantly located on the Ohio river, is the largest town in 
the county, with a population of about five hundred. It contains good 
churches, school-houses, and many excellent private residences, and is 
quite a business point. 

Florence, six miles from Burlington, is a handsome town of some four 
hundred population, with a considerable local trade. 

Taylorsport, on the Ohio, has a population of about one hundred and 
fifty, who carry on quite a large business in dry goods, and in shipping 
to Cincinnati and Covington. 

Grant, a nice village on the Ohio, also does an active traffic. Its pop- 
ulation is about seventy-five to eighty persons. There are several other 
villages, all thriving, viz: Walton, Bullittsville, Belview, Beaver Lick, Cart- 
ton, Constance, Francisville, Hamilton, Hebron, Verona, and Union. 
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Schools and Churches —-The common school system of the State has 
been working well in this county, and nearly all the districts have been 
supplied with teachers ; besides, there are several good private schools in 
the county, and an excellent seminary or academy in all the larger towns. 
The Teachers’ Institute of the county, at its last meeting at Burlington, 
numbered fifty-one enrolled members, all actively employed teaching in 
the county. This showing is sufficient to prove that the people are 
awakened to the necessity of properly training the children of the 
county, and also that every person desirous of learning can easily obtain 
a good commen school education free, or at very small cost. 

All the Christian denominations have churches in the county, which 
appear well attended and prosperous, and the general tone of society is 
highly elevated, both morally and intellectually. 

Transportation and Travel.—No country can be better provided with 
traveling and transportation facilities than Boone county, with the Ohio 
river on two sides, and the Louisville and Cincinnati Short-line Railroad 
running along her entire eastern border. Thereis no part of the county 
where the whistle of the locomotive or the puff of the steamboat can- 
not be heard every few hours in the day during the entire year. There 
are but few good sites on the smaller streams for factories or mills, but 
there is easy water and railway communication to all the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, in case the people 
ever become a manufacturing community. 

Live Stock.—Good breeds of horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep are found 
everywhere in this county, and owing to the easy access to the markets 
of Covington and Cincinnati, an extraordinary good breed of cows for 
milk and butter has been bred, and also the finest Southdown sheep 
for mutton. The scrub stock is fast disappearing from the country. 

Small Industries—Owing to the proximity of Covington, Newport, 
and Cincinnati, the people of Boone county have been stimulated into 
the habit of raising large quantities of garden products for these mar- 
kets, so that vegetables of all kinds are cultivated with skill and profit. 
Honey, fruits of all kinds, feathers, poultry, and eggs have become 
articles of extensive traffic along the river and at the railroad depots, 
probably as much so as in any other county of the State that has not a 
large city within its borders. Grapes and wine, too, are cultivated exten- 
sively in some neighborhoods, and afford employment to many foreign 
vine-dressers, with good returns to the land-owners. Very little home- 
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made cloth is now manufactured in the county, the people preferring to 
traffic their farm and garden products for goods of Eastern manufacture 
at the neighboring villages, towns, and cities. 

Characteristics.—No better people can be found in the State than 
those of Boone, Owen, Grant, Gallatin, and the adjoining counties. 
Frugal and provident, they are not ashamed to work. Independent 
in thought, honest in action, plain in manners, temperate in habits, 
social by instinct, and patriotic by principle, they have a durable basis 
upon which to erect the highest order of manhood, which will make 
this population shine with a brilliant lustre in the future history of the 
State. 


BOURBON COUNTY. 


The Bourbon family of France is the source from whence this county 
took its name. The State of Virginia, in 1785, cut off Bourbon county 
from a part of Fayette, and named it in honor of the reigning family of 
France, who had given aid to the American colonies in their contest 
with England. It is now bounded on the north by Harrison and Nich- 
olas, east by Nicholas and Montgomery, south by Clark and Fayette, 
and west by Fayette and Scott counties. 

Geology and Sowl.—This county is in the centre of the far-famed 
“Blue Grass Region”’ of Kentucky, and is based entirely on the upper 
Cambrian or lower Silurian limestone formations. The stratas which 
come to the surface are very rich in shell and corals, interstratified with 
rich, thin layers of marls. The soil is a decomposition from these 
rocks, forming a deep red, unctious clay subsoil, and a rich, loamy top 
soil, intermixed with black vegetable matter. The ‘‘Cane Ridge lands” 
are of a reddish or chocolate color, and are considered more permanent 
and less subject to washing than any other lands in the county. The 
face of the country is generally rolling and level, and presents a most 
beautiful appearance when in full verdure of crops and grasses. 

There are no minerals of consequence in the county; some few lead 
and iron specimens have been found, but not in quantities sufficient for 
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any practical use. There are many ledges of rocks fit for building pur- 
poses, and thin shaly beds well adapted for making fences. These are 
utilized by the farmers so far that nearly all the land is fenced with 
good stone, which will last a lifetime. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Paris, the county seat, is beautifully located along Stoner’s creek, on 
a handsome plateau, which overlooks a large area of the fairest country 
in the West. It has an elegant, costly court-house and other public 
buildings, more than a dozen splendid churches, several large distil- 
leries, mills, and factories, fine school-houses and academies, and many 
large and superb private residences. It is one of the richest and most 
prosperous cities of its size in America, and contains at this time over 
4,000 people, and is rapidly growing. The Kentucky Central and the 
Lexington, Paris, and Maysville Railroads run through the city, giving 
an easy and quick connection with all parts of the West. Other rail- 
roads, destined to pass this point, are in contemplation, and will no 
doubt be built in a few years. 

Millersburg is situated on Hinkston creek, at the crossing of the Lex- 
ington and Maysville Railroad, eight miles northeast of Paris. It has a 
population of nearly 1,000 persons; has grown up very rapidly; has 
many splendid churches and private residences, and is the seat of the 
Wesleyan University and the Millersburg Female College. The adja- 
cent country is very beautiful, and this location is an excellect one for 
the education of male and female students of higher grade in their 
studies. 

North Middletown, ten miles southeast of Paris, is a handsome town 
of 500 inhabitants, does a large local trade, and is the seat of the ‘ Pat- 
terson Female Institute,’ an excellent high school, under the control of 
J. T. Patterson and other able teachers. 

Besides these, there are several smaller towns and villages, each doing 
a good local trade. Of these, the most important are Flat Rock, Cen- 
treville, Clintonville, Ruddell’s Mills, Facksonville, Houston, Hutchison, 
Shawhan, and Stony Potnt. 

Manufactures— Bourbon Whisky.—There are in Paris several large dis- 
tilleries of the far-famed celebrated ‘“‘ Bourbon Whisky,” and in the 
county this class of manufactories are so numerous that they ‘‘consume 
all the corn and rye of this and the adjacent counties, except what little 
is wasted on stock or in bread.’ The peculiar fine flavor of this whisky 
is given out by the superior grain from which it is made, and the natural 
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ingredients of the water, which are not found in just the same propor- 
tions anywhere else, except in the ‘‘Blue Grass Region of Kentucky.”’ 
Like the Robertson county whisky of Tennessee, the Nelson county 
whisky of Kentucky, and the ‘“ Usquebaugh of the old emerald sod,”’ it 
may be imitated, but can never be found in its native purity except in 
its own country. The legend of the county is, that Capt. John Hamil- 
ton, Maj. Spears, Col. Shawhan, and all the old original distillers of the 
pure article, drank their own liquors, and died at over one hundred years 
of age. Of course we state this as a legend, and not as a fact of our own 
knowledge. 

There are many steam flour and saw-mills, wagon and carriage facto- 
ries, woolen mills, and mechanic shops in the county, which supply 
largely the home trade, and furnish some exports. 

Schools and Colleges.—No part of the country has better educational 
facilities than this county. The public school system extends over the 
county, and schools are taught in every district from five to ten months 
in the year. At Paris are several female colleges, a military institute, 
and two high schools. ‘These are, the ‘‘ Military Institute,” under the 
control of Prof. Edgar, with an able corps of assistants; the high 
school of Prof. Lockhart, an academy of excellent standing; the clas- 
sical academy of Prof. Yerkes, an institution of high character; the 
Bourbon Female College, under the control of Prof. Jas. A. Brown and 
his assistants ; the Gath Female Institute, under the able management 
of Prof C. E. Young and his assistants. 

At Millersburg is located the “‘ Wesleyan University,” a Methodist col- 
lege, with an endowment of nearly $100,000. It has a good library, a 
fine literary society, five professors, and about one hundred students. 
Rev. W. H. Anderson, D. D., is the President. Also, at the same place, 
is the “ Methodist Female College,” an excellent institution, largely pat- 
ronized by the members of that church and the general public. 

At North Middletown is the ‘* Patterson Female Institute, under the 
management of Prof. J. T. Patterson, assisted by several able teachers. 
Besides these, there are other private schools in the county where the 
higher grades of study are taught to those desiring a liberal classical 
education. 

Churches.—No county in the State has finer average church buildings 
than Bourbon. Every town, village, and neighborhood has one, two, 
or three churches of different denominations. These are Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Reformer,. Catholic, and Episcopalian. There 
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are a good many Unitarians and Swedenborgians scattered throughout 
the county, and quite a number of Universalists, but no organized 
churches. 

Live Stock.—Here is the Eden of fine horses, fine mules, fine cattle, 
fine hogs, fine sheep, and fine poultry. Everything here depends on 
blood; scrub breeds of stock are considered worthless for food or profit. 
Pedigrees are the text-books of the stock men, and ‘‘horse talk,” ‘“‘cat- 
tle talk,” and ‘“‘hog and sheep talk,’ are accomplishments that are so 
universal that no man can be considered well posted or finely educated 
who is deficient in this great and elegant attainment. 

The soil produces blue-grass and corn to perfection, and these, to- 
gether with the water, give the most solid, firm bone, the toughest 
muscles, and the greatest power of endurance to aJl kinds of animals. 
Consequently the horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and sheep are superior to 
those raised on any other lands than the blue limestone formation of 
the lower Silurian group. The farmers have learned that only fine 
breeds pay to keep, and consequently have long ago banished all infe- 
rior grades of stock from the county. The highest prices paid for fancy 
pedigrees of any kind of stock in the world are pafd in Bourbon county, 
which is looked upon as a central stock county, in the heart of the 
Kentucky ‘“ Blue Grass Region.” 

Smatler Industries—The old music of the loom and the wheel have 
long since ceased to echo through the hills of Bourbon county; the 
people, through the high prices of fine stock, have become too rich to 
wear homespun, yet a large quantity of butter, eggs, poultry, dried 
fruit, milk, and cheese is produced for home use and export. 

Crops —With the richest average soil of any county in the State, 
except probably Woodford, Bourbon produces all kinds of cereals, 
tobacco, hemp, flax, blue grass, and other grasses in perfection. The 
strong soil necessary for hemp is found in every part of the county, 
and a peculiarity is, that the grasses grow as well among the trees as in 
the open field. The corn is very heavy, and possesses the property 
of making a very superior quality of alcohol and whisky. The rents of 
grass woodlands are often worth as much or more than the entire corn 
crops raised on the richest lands of the Western prairies. 

fas and Agricultural Associations.—The “ Bourbon County Agricul- 


) 


tural Soceety’’ is the oldest institution of the kind in Kentucky. It was 


organized in 1838, and has held a fair every year since, unless probably 


‘during the civil war. Here has been exhibited the best stock in the 
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State. The fair week is a great holiday in the county, and everybody 
takes an interest in the exhibition, both of stock and other agricultural 
and mechanical products. The Granges are numerous, and have added 
much to the interest taken in the improvements of various kinds of 
crops. Trotting associations and breeding and importing associations 
or companies exist in the county. 


BOYD COUNTY. 


Boyd county, in the extreme northern part of the State, bordering or 
the Ohio and Big Sandy rivers, named for Col. Linn Boyd, was organized 
in 1860 out of parts of Greenup, Carter, and Lawrence counties, and is 
bounded as follows: North by the Ohio river, which separates it from 
the State of Ohio; east by the Big Sandy, which separates it from the 
State of West Virginia; south by Lawrence, and west by Carter and 
Greenup counties. : 

Geology and Minerals.—TVhis county is located entirely upon the car- 
boniferous rocks; and is one of the best coal and iron counties in the 
State. The surface of the country is broken, and the soil quite diversi- 
fied. The bottom lands of the rivers and creeks are very rich, and the 
west and north sides of the hills and ridges are good lands, while the 
ridges and southern and eastern exposures of the hills and ridges are 
generally sandy and thin soil. Much of the country is too rocky for 
cultivation, but will do well for sheep husbandry. Several varieties of 
iron ores are found in almost every part of the county in quantities 
practically inexhaustible. Immediately adjacent to many of the iron 
ore deposits are strata of the finest quality of bituminous coal. The 
Eastern Kentucky coal field, which is an extension of the Pittsburg 
series, and which covers a large territory in Western Pennsylvania, 
extends over all Eastern Ohio and West Virginia into Kentucky, and 
through Kentucky along the table-lands of the western slopes of the 
Appalachian chain of mountains into Tennessee and Alabama. This is © 
probably the largest continuous coal field in the world, and in East Ken- 
tucky alone covers a territory larger than the coal fields of England, 
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Ireland, Scotland, and Wales combined. No anthracite coal has ever 
been found in the State, but much excellent cannel, semi-cannel, and 
block coal exists, in beds more convenient for mining than any in 
Europe. The iron ores of Boyd can be reduced to iron as cheaply as 
in any other country, and the metal is of a very tough nature, and of a 
superior quality for all kinds of shop-work, bridge-building, steel, rail- 
road purposes, or general use. Besides iron, there are some lead and 
other minerals in this county, but probably not in paying quantities. 

Manufactures—No county in the State presents better facilities for 
iron factories and furnaces than Boyd. Already there are in the 
“Hanging Rock Iron Region” in Kentucky, of which Boyd county is 
the centre, over a dozen large furnaces, running on what are popularly 
known as the limonite, block, and kidney ores. These ores in Boyd 
county vary from beds of one foot to fourteen feet in thickness; besides 
these, are local beds found at every furnace. The iron made from these 
ores is mostly hot-blast charcoal, but some furnaces now work cold- 
blast for the production of car-wheel iron. For general foundry use, no 
iron ores in the United States have a reputation for excellence superior 
to these. The Ashland or Coalton coal, a dry-burning, non-coking 
coal, is used in the furnace without any admixture of coke, and excels 
in quality any similar coal in the West. At Ashland and Cattlettsburg 
are several iron-works, forges, and nail factories, where the pig metal is 
put into blooms, bar iron, nails, &c., ready for use. In the near-future 
this portion of Kentucky is no doubt destined to become the seat of 
great manufacturing wealth, and its vast supplies of coal and iron will 
give employment to a crowded, busy population. For further descrip- 
tion, see volumes of State Geological Survey. 

Liunber.—This county abounds in the best quality of all kinds of tim- 
ber indigenous ‘to this latitude. Walnut, hickory, gum, poplar, beech, 
maple, oaks of every kind, pine, locust, hemlock, chestnut, ash, sugar- 
tree, buckeye, hackberry, black-jack, &c., all flourish and attain remark- 
able size. Saw-mills are numerous, and a large supply of lumber and 
logs is every year exported through the Big Sandy and Ohio rivers. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 

Catlettsburg, the county seat, is beautifully located on the west bank 
of the Big Sandy river, immediately at its junction with the Ohio. It 
has a population of nearly 1,500, and contains a fine court-house, sev- 
eral elegant churches, a dozen mechanic shops, good schools, and many 
nice residences. 
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Hampton City, adjoining Catlettsburg on the south, is a very neat 
village, containing several pretty residences. 

Ashland, a city of nearly 3,000 persons, is one of the most thriving 
manufacturing points in the State, and is the centre of the coal and 
iron business of this section of the country. It is handsomely situated 
on the Ohio river, between five and six miles below Catlettsburg, and 
is the point at which the Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad first comes 
to the Ohio river. This road is completed sixteen to twenty miles from 
Ashland, and will ere long be finished to Lexington—the gap between 
Mt. Sterling, in Montgomery county, and Grayson, in Carter county, 
having already been surveyed. There are now several large iron estab- 
ments in successful operation in Ashland, and several millions of dollars 
invested in the iron, coal, and banking industries.of the city. 

Cannonsburg and Coalten are thriving villages, each doing a consid- 
erable local trade. 

Domestic Arts.—The people of Boyd county are very industrious, and 
manufacture at home nearly all their wearing apparel, the women doing 
all of the spinning and weaving, while the men supply the flax, wool, 
and cotton. They also traffic largely with the local stores in jeans, lin- 
seys, blankets, home-knit socks, linen, poultry, eggs, honey, beeswax, 
maple sugar, molasses, and ginseng. 

Fruits and Crops.—Wheat, corn, oats, and rye are the chief agricult- 
ural products. Tobacco, flax, and hay are raised in quantities sufficient 
for home use, but not much for export. Fruits of all kinds flourish 
well, and apples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, and berries of all kinds 
seldom fail to produce a full crop. Chestnuts, haws, wild plums, wild 
grapes, hickory nuts, walnuts, and other native fruits, nuts, and berries, 
yield abundantly every year, while the acorn mast is so plentiful as to 
supply hogs with food during a large part of the fall and winter months. 
The large number of persons engaged in the coal and iron business cre- 
ates quite a market for the excellent vegetables and garden farming 


products and fruits raised by the country people, and also fcr all the 


surplus hay, corn, bacon, and flour. 

Schools and Churches.—There are excellent male and female schools 
-and academies in Ashland and Catlettsburg, where the higher branches 
of a liberal education are taught. The common schools are taught in 
every district, and the people evince a greater desire for general educa- 
tion than at any previous time. There are several elegant churches in 
Ashland and Catlettsburg, and all the different denominations of Chris- 
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tians are represented. The Catholics, Baptists, Reformers, Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists, and Episcopalians are the most numerous. In the 
country the churches are less elegant in their style of architecture, but 


there is no less zeal among the members on this account, feeling, as they 


do, that true piety is always humble, and without show or vain pomp 
or ostentation. 


BOVLEP COUN FY. 


Boyle county, named for Chief Justice John Boyle, was formed in 
1842, from parts of Mercer and Lincoln, and is bounded on the north 
by Mercer, east by Garrard, south by Casey and Lincoln, and west by 
Marion county. 

Geology and Sowl.—This county is quite varied in its geological form- 
ation, beginning at the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian and passing 
through the upper Silurian, Devonian shales, to the knobby sandstones. 
The soil corresponds to the rocks, and runs from first-class hemp and 
blue-grass lands up to thé ‘‘crawfish”’ clays, and then to the sandy 
ridges or knobs. Fortunately, a large majority of the county is based 
upon the blue fossiliferous limestone, similar to that of Fayette and 
Bourbon counties, and very little of its territory in the southern part 
of the county is located along the great fault, which occurred when the 
lower Silurian rocks were raised on a level with the Waverly group and 
the sub-carboniferous limestones. This fault or great breakage of rocky 
strata of the more recent formations occurred, no doubt, simultaneously 
from Lewis county, Kentucky, around the eastern and southeastern and 
southern rim of the lower Silurian formation to where it crosses the Ohio 
river, below the falls, at Louisville, and then along through Indiana, and 
then into the State of Ohio, till it again reaches back to the starting 
point in Lewis county, Kentucky. This upheaving must have been 
many hundred feet, and probably was done so gradually as not to dis- 
turb the streams, which slowly washed out for themselves beds, as the 
overtopping strata were disintegrated and cleared off by the action of 
the rains and atmosphere from above the ‘“‘ Blue Grass Regions.” Ken- 
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tucky and Salt rivers and their tributaries give almost incontestable proof 
of this action. Of course it took almost endless periods of time to 
accomplish the great freaks in the geology of the country; but there is 
no other way that we can reasonably account for the face of the rocks 
as we now find them. About the line of this great cleavage ought to 
be considerable quantities of iron ores and black and grey shale or slate 
rich in potash; and before it is reached, we find some fine paint earths, 
all of which will be utilized in the future. 

Crops.—The best quality of the lands formed by the disintegration of 
the blue shelly limestone will grow anything to perfection that is planted 
on it; but itis more peculiarly adapted to the growth of hemp, corn, and 
blue-grass. Here stock of all kinds can find an abundance of everything 
that is needed to make perfect bone, perfect muscle, and perfect adipose 
tissue. Like Bourbon, Fayette, Madison, Woodford, and other simi- 
larly geologically located counties, all the central and northern part of 
Boyle was intended by nature for hemp, stock, and good whisky. Other 
crops do grow and do well, but hemp, corn, and blue-grass are specialties. 
Vineyards would pay if the hardy native vines, Concord, Ives Seedling, 
&c., are used, and lands in the south of the county would excel in 
orchards, as well as in vineyards and sheep husbandry. On account 
of its proximity to ‘‘the knobby hills,’ Boyle has but few good mill 
streams and no navigable waters; therefore we find her people a stock- 
raising, agricultural population, instead of being engaged in large factory 
enterprises or commercial ventures ; and they have so far succeeded that 
their county is now one of the most wealthy, intelligent, and flourishing 
in the State. To keep the soils in good heart chemical fertilizers, nitro- 
gen, potash, and phosphoric acid, must be used on the lands just be- 
fore the crops are planted, or sown, broadcast over the meadows when 
they begin to show signs of decadence. 


TowNs AND VILLAGES. 


Danville, the county seat, is’ beautifully located about the centre of 
the county, on a handsame plateau of naturally level meadow land. It 
contains a population of about 3,000 persons, noted for their intelli- 
gence, hospitality, refinement, and energy. Nowhere in America is 
there a superior people to these in noble manhood and superior mental 
and physical development. Centre College, Danville Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Caldwell Female Institute, and the Kentucky State Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, besides other good schools, make this place a literary 
centre, from which sprays of science and learning are scattered all over 
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the adjacent country. Danville has an elegant court-house and other 
necessary public buildings, eight or ten fine churches, several banks, 
many large stores, and numerous superb private residences. It also 
has large mills and wagon and carriage factories, iron shops, agricul- 
tural implement works, and scores of other smaller mechanical shops. 

Perryville, nine miles west of Danville, is a place of large local trade, 
with a population of over five hundred persons. It contains several fine 
churches, and many handsome private residences, and good school- 
WOUSES.! 7’ 

On the Lebanon Branch of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad are 
several railroad stations or villages, with thrifty populations and large 
local trade. Of these, Shelby City is the largest, about four and a half 
miles from Danville, and the depot at which Danville does her shipping. 
This place has now more than four hundred people, and is growing 
rapidly. Several large stores and groceries have stimulated a large 


barter traffic with the adjacent country. 


Farkersville, the next largest, has several stores and groceries, shops, 
and taverns. Its population is over two hundred. 

Aliceton, Brumfield, and Mitchellsburg, are all pleasant, thriving vil- 
lages, each doing a good commercial business. 

Schools, Colleges, and Academies.— Centre College was chartered in the 
year 1810, and is one of the oldest and most noted institutions in the 
Ohio Valley. It hasa productive endowment of $170,000, and an 
additional of $80,000. It has beautiful grounds and good buildings, 
immediately within the limits of the town of Danville. The library 
contains some 8,000 volumes of well selected books. The chemical 
and philosophical apparatus is valued at over $3,000. Some 125 stu- 
dents now attend this institution, of whom more than one third receive 
gratuitous tuition, and one sixth rooms free of rent. The faculty 
consists of eight members, acting under the auspices of the General 
mesembiy of Presbyterians: "O: Beatty, LL. D., a gentleman of ‘fine 
attainments, is President. 

The ‘Danville Classical and Military Academy” was chartered in 
1874, with power to grant certificates of proficiency and diplomas in 
special branches, and to confer degrees. It is governed by a board of 
seventeen trustees, and has a corps of fine instructors. The associate 
principals are Professors Charles H. Winthrop and J. L. Ford. At this 
institution are about one hundred students, who are regularly drilled in 
military tactics, after the fashion of the West Point cadets. The disci- 
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pline and drill, as well as the curriculum of studies, are well-planned and 
ably conducted by the faculty, which is composed of highly educated 
gentlemen, well skilled in teaching. 

Caldwell Institute, a chartered female college, has a building worth 
$80,000; confers degrees, and presents a fine curriculum of studies. 
It has an able corps of teachers, and is largely patronized by Boyle and 
the adjacent counties. 

“The State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb”’ is located at Dan- 
ville; it was established in 1823, and has been in successful operation for 
more than a half century, dispensing blessings to those afflicted with 
the privation of hearing and speech. 

The officers directly intrusted with the care of this institution are a 
principal, physician, matron, and steward. The principal and his fac- 
ulty devote themselves chiefly to the mental and moral and manner- 
culture of the pupils. They are all skilled in the peculiar art of instruct- 
ing mutes, and have been selected with an eye single to their mental 
and moral endowments for the talent-exacting work they are required to 
perform. 

The session begins on the first day of October, and closes on the 15th 
day of July. The vacation-period, therefore, includes two months and 
a half of vacation, thus giving the pupils ample opportunity to visit 
their friends. Every deaf-mute in Kentucky, of sound mind and body, 
is privileged to receive all the benefits of this institution, without charge 
for board or tuition, for a term of seven years. The branches of study 
| pursued are reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
natural history, physiology, the Bible, etc. 

Guardians or parents of deaf-mutes wishing to place them in the 
institution should address J. A. Jacobs, principal, Danville, Kentucky. 
Prof. Jacobs is the author of several text-books, designed for mutes. 

Besides these, there are several other good private schools in the 
county, where the higher branches of studies are taught. 

The common schools of the State are taught in every district, and no _ 
child is debarred from the benefits of a good common education, unless 
by the obstinacy or ignorance of its parents. 

Railroad Facilittes.—The Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad runs through this county, and affords daily commu- 
nication with all parts of the West and South. The Cincinnati South- 
ern Railroad, now completed nearly to the Tennessee State line, runs 
from north to south through Boyle county, and places every neighbor- 
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hood in close connection with Cincinnati on the north, and Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, on the south, 

Smaller Industries.—Formerly every family in Boyle manufactured all 

the “homespun” cloth that was used for clothing its members. Then 
the cards, the spinning wheels, and hand-looms were popular institu- 
tions about the house. But pride has long since banished these good 
old family relics, and now it is rare to find a woman who is accom- 
plished in their use, and many of the younger belles would not know 
what the implements were made for if placed before them. The high 
price of blooded stock, the rich lands, and railroad customs, now preva- 
lent, have combined to destroy the lesser factory business of the old 
homesteads, but there is still much riches gathered in by the country 
people through the sales of home-made sugar and molasses, feathers, 
honey, beeswax, poultry, eggs, and butter. 
Live Stock.—Boyle is one of the best stock counties in the State, and 
has become justly famous for her fine horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. 
Nowhere on the continent can better blooded stock of all kinds be found 
than in this county, and nowhere are seen more luxuriant fields of blue- 
grass and Indian corn upon which to feed and fatten this stock. ‘‘ Horse- 
talk’ is as fashionable here as it is in Fayette, Bourbon, and Woodford, 
and a man who does not have at his finger’s ends the pedigrees of the 
chief racers, trotters, and short-horns is considered poorly educated. 
Probably no part of the American continent is better adapted to bring 
all kinds of live stock to a perfect development than parts of Boyle 
county. : 

The Population is highly intelligent, refined, and hospitable, and are 
anxious to welcome all new-comers to share with them the great agri- 
cultural resources which nature has so bountifully bestowed on this 
favored land. The original settlers were generally from the best families 
of Virginia and North Carolina, and their descendants have lost none of 
the excellencies of the people of those good old States. 
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BRACKEN COUNFY: 


Bracken county, named for Bracken creek (which was named for Wm. 
Bracken), was taken from parts of Mason and Campbell counties in 
1796, and is bounded on the north by the Ohio river, which separates it 
from the State of Ohio, on the east by Mason, south by Robertson and 
Harrison, and west by Pendleton county. 

Topography and Geology.—Bracken is located on the northern border 
of the State, from thirty to fifty miles above Cincinnati, and is generally 
a high rolling country. It is based altogether upon the lower Silurian 
group of rocks, but owing to the different stratas of thin rocks which 
come to the surface, and give character to the soils resting upon them, 
the lands of Bracken vary greatly in different neighborhcods. All 
the eastern part of the county has a similar soil to that of the west- 
ern part of Mason county, while further west the mudstone of this 
group gives entirely different characteristics. Each of these classes of 
lands produce excellent fancy tobacco, the eastern part the fine wrap- 
pers known as “Mason County Tobacco,” and the western the best 
quality of ‘‘Cutting Leaf.”” Wheat and corn will grow well in any 
part of the county, although an addition of land plaster, sulphate of 
ammonia, sulphate of potash, and dissolved bone-dust will add greatly 
to the production of any kind of crops on the older and worn lands. 
Ashes and salt, or the German kainit and superphosphates, will also 
greatly improve these lands for wheat, corn, and tobacco. 

There are no minerals in workable quantities in any part of the 
county, although good mineral waters are found in several places, which 
probably take their origin in the calciferous sandstones several hundred 
feet below the top rocks. The silicious mudstone, and also the calca- 
reous limestone formation of the Silurian epoch, each gives a soil well | 
adapted to the production of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and tobacco; 
and, where the proper locality is presented, afford fine land for vineyards. 
On the eastern and southern slopes of the hills very fine wine-produc- 
ing grapes can be grown, provided good, hardy native stocks are used. 
The Concord, Ives Seedling, Delaware, and Hartford Prolific would no 
doubt do well, and yield largely, while foreign varieties, or even the 
tenderer native vines, as the Catawba, for instance, might not answer 
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so well. The best tobaccos are grown on the oak lands, while the 
river bottoms far excel all others in corn, but generally fail in wheat, 
on account of the rust. Bone-dust and kainit greatly remedy this evil 
on any lands, and particularly on rich bottoms, by affording glazing 
matter for the stalks; salt alone, two bushels to the acre, would be of 
great benefit. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Brooksville, a handsomely located town, of some 400 inhabitants, the 
county seat, is situated nearly in the centre of the county. It contains 
a fine brick court-house and other public buildings, several churches, a 
handsome academy, and many elegant residences. 

Augusta, the former capital of the county, is nine miles north of 
Brooksville, on the Ohio river. Its site is one of the most imposing 
on the Ohio. Its history is one of the most noted of any town in 
North Kentucky, having in early times been the scene of several In- 
dian fights, and a battle-ground during the late civil war, and the first 
place in the world where the Methodist Episcopal Church established 
a college, and also the birth-place and residence of several of the most 
noted men in the ecclesiastical and political history of the State. It 
has now about 1,000 inhabitants, and does a large local trade in to- 
bacco and other products of the county. ‘It contains several elegant 
churches, the old Augusta College buildings, tobacco factories, and 
many handsome private residences. 

Germantown, a flourishing town of some 400 people, is on the line of 
Bracken and Mason counties, six miles from Brooksville. It has a num- 
ber of stores, and does a large local trade. 

Foster, on the Ohio river, some ten to twelve miles below Augusta, is 
a considerable shipping point, with a population of over 200. 

Lerlin and Milford, beautiful villages, the former in the western and 
the latter in the southern part of the county, have some 150 population 
each, and are thrifty and enterprising points for business. | 

Schools and Churches.—The public school system of the State works 
well in this county; over fifty public schools are taught. There are 
some thirty school-houses newly built in the county, at a cost of from 
£600 to $1,500; and the one at Augusta cost nearly $5,000; the others 
are all comfortable, and will soon be replaced by modern-built houses. 
The people take great interest in these schools, and nearly all the chil- 
dren of the county now are able to attend school at least five months 
in the year. Besides the public schools, there are many private institu- 
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tions, high schools, academies, and seminaries. At Augusta are the 
Augusta College buildings, formerly a Methodist college, with a large 
patronage, until it was burnt down. MHaving been rebuilt, it is now 
used as a female academy. 

The Smaller Industrics.—The proximity of Newport, Covington, and 
Cincinnati gives Bracken county great facilities in disposing of all the | 
surplus products of the farms, vineyards, and gardens, and stimulates 
the people to exert their best skill in producing all kinds of vegetables, 
fruits, live stock, poultry, eggs, feathers, butter, &c., &c. These, in ad- 
dition to the whisky distilled and the tobacco sold and manufactured, 
yield a fine income each year to all engaged in agricultural or horticul- 
tural pursuits. The old plan of manufacturing cloth from flax, cotton, 
hemp, and wool has nearly disappeared; and, instead of homespun 
clothing, Eastern factory goods are almost exclusively used. There are 
few streams of sufficient importance to give water-power for factories 
and mills; consequently, the people do not engage much in any other 
industries than farming and gardening. 

Live Stock. 
ticularly horses, mules, and cattle, which find a ready market at home 


A great deal of fine stock is raised in this county, par- 


or in Cincinnati. Sheep do well, and, but for the intrusion of dogs, 
would be much more numerous. Excellent poultry has been intro- 
duced into the country, which now afford eggs and fowls in great num- 
bers for the markets of Newport, Covington, and Cincinnati, and the 
boats that ply the Ohio river. 


BREATHITT COUNTY. 


In the year 1839 Breathitt county was carved out of Clay, Perry, and 
Estill, and named for Governor John Breathitt. Since 1839, the State 
has clipped this county on every side, in making new counties, until now ~ 
it is next to an impossibility to tell its shape, size, or boundary. As 
near as can be represented, it is about the form of a saddler’s crescent 
leather-cutter. It is bounded on the north by Welfe, Morgan, and 
“Magoffin counties, east by Magoffin, south by Perry, and west by Ows- 
ley and Wolfe. 
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Geology and Soil.—The entire surface of this county overlies the car- 
boniferous formation, and, like other portions of the eastern coal fields, 
is quite hilly. Coal and iron ore can be found in almost every part 
of the county. These coals are generally found above the conglom- 
erate, and correspond to similarly located beds in the western coal field 


‘of the State. The most interesting features in the geology of this part of 


the county are the numerous outcrops of cannel coal to be found along 
the beds of the creeks and near the foot of the hills. This strata of 
cannel coal is from 30 to 50 inches thick, and of excellent quality. 


There is also another bed of cannel coal, the upper 14 inches of which 


is cannel, lies high upon the hills, and is probably the equivalent of 
No. 11 coal of the western coal field. The beds of bituminous coal, 
throughout the county, are generally of workable thickness and good 
quality. The mines of Jerry South & Sons, and Mr. Cardwell, near 
Jackson, if properly worked, could alone supply coal for all the towns on 
the Kentucky river. Iron ores overlie the sub-carboniferous limestones 
here as elsewhere; but as these lie deep, nature seems to have fur- 
nished other beds more convenient to the coal strata, as if just to allow 
the iron-master to accomplish his ends with the least possible labor. 
The great abundance of iron ores and coal must some day, in the no 
very distant future, fill this county with furnaces and rolling-mills. 

The soil is rich on the river bottoms and hollows, and in some places 
on the hills, wherever it is based on a rich red clay; but where this clay 
is yellow, or the sand greatly predominates, or the rocks are too near 
the surface, the soil is thin and unproductive. There are several springs 
and wells of salt water sufficiently strong to pay profit to salt manufac- 
turers. The mineral waters (sulphur and chalybeate) in this county are 
no doubt excelient for many chronic diseases. 

Limber.—The forest growth is as yet almost untouched, and exists in 
an unlimited supply; oak, poplar, locust, butternut, walnut, hackberry, 
black-jack, sycamore, sugar-tree, pine, and gum are to be found every- 
where, and in quantities and qualities that will justify their shipment 
even to the markets of Europe. 

Crops.—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, buckwheat, flax, and tobacco grow 
well on the richer grades of lands. Fruits of all kinds do well, and 
most of the domesticated grasses yield abundant crops. The uncertainty 
of navigation in the streams flowing in the Kentucky river, and the 
great distance from markets, have tended greatly to prevent the advance- 
ment of agricultural pursuits in this section of the State. 

24 
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The country is particularly adapted to sheep industry, and will no 
doubt, when the dogs cease to be so destructive, and the finer breeds 
of long fine wool sheep are introduccd into the country, be one of the 
best wool-growing provinces on the continent. Wine-making, also, 
could be made most profitable, if vineyards were planted on the eastern 
and southern slopes of the hills, and well attended to. The best varie- 
ties of grapes, no doubt, would be the native stocks that are hardy and 
prolific, such as the Concord, the Delaware, the Hartford Prolific, the 
Ives Seedling, and probably the Catawba. No part of the world is 
better adapted to raising bees than Breathitt county, where honey can 
be made a crop that would amply repay every attention given the 


apiary. 
FFowns AND VILLAGES. 


Jackson, the county seat, is handsomely located near the junction of 
the Quicksand and South Fork, about the centre of the county, and 
contains a population of about seventy-five to eighty persons. This 
place will be made quite a manufacturing and trading point when iron 
furnaces are introduced in that section of the country, which must be 
done after awhile. Stvangeville is seven miles south, and Cvockettsville, 
fifteen miles southwest of Jackson; they are small, well-located villages, 
conveniently situated, near endless supplies of timber, coal, and iron 
ores. 

Water power.—Yhe streams of this county. afford good water-power, 
either for factories or mills, with timber, stone, coal, and iron ores in 
abundance. Such streams, and such minerals and woods, in any one of 
the European countries would command fabulous prices, where here 
in their great abundance they are scarcely appreciated, although they 
may become things of untold value. 

Schools and Churches.—Vhe public free school system is in general use 
in this county, and a school taught in each district, at which the children 
are educated in the different branches usually studied in these schools. 


The public interest is rapidly increasing in regard to education, and 
much good has resulted from the training now given to the youth of | 


the country, and a general spread of intelligence is manifesting itself 
among the younger class of the population. 

The Methodist and Baptist denominations are the most numerous, 
although other Christian churches have members scattered throughout 
the county. 
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Domestic Arts—The spinning-wheel, the flax-wheel, and the loom 
are still used generally among the industrious, energetic citizens of 
Breathitt, and thousands of yards of the best quality of jeans, linsey, 
flax-linen, and cotton cloth are made at home by the female por- 
tion of the population. Butter, milk, eggs, chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
and honey in abundance for home consumption, are produced on the 
small farms ; but little is sold outside of the county, owing to the want 
of easy transportation. There is no talk of ‘hard times” among the 
people, who are honest and intelligent, and not ashamed to work, and 
who have a good old homely motto which they practice on all occasions, 
“pay as you go.” There is fine sport fishing in the streams and hunt- 
ing game among the hills, where deer, foxes, raccoons, wild turkeys, &c., 
abound. 


BRECKINRIDGE COUNTY. 


Breckinridge county, in the year 1799, was formed from a part of 
Hardin, and named in honor of Col. John Breckinridge. The Ohio 
river, which separates it from Indiana, bounds this county on the north, 
Hardin county lies on the east, Grayson on the south, and Hancock on 
the west. 7 

Geological Features.—The face of the country is generally high and 
rolling, with some large tracts of those level ‘‘barren lands” so pecul- 
iarly adapted to the growth of wheat and tobacco. The rock foundation 
is nearly altogether sub-carboniferous limestone, except on the western 
part, where this series passes under the carboniferous. Here are found 
excellent cannel and bituminous coal, and some specimens of lead have 
been discovered. The top soil is comparatively thin in places, although 
there is a large majority of rich lands, which are underlaid by a rich 
ferruginous red clay, possessing most of the mineral elements needed 
for plant food. Deep plowing, and green crops plowed under, would 
materially improve the soil in every part of this county, as also will the 
addition of land plaster, marl, German kainit, salt, ashes, and dissolved 
bone-dust. The limestone formation presents many strata of fine build- 
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ing rock, as well as that suitable for hydraulic cement or plasterer’s lime. 
The soil of Breckinridge was made by the disintegration of these rocks, 
and as they were not so rich in fossils as those of the Blue Grass 
Region, of course the lands do not contain such an abundance of 
the mineral elements and: calcareous matter, yet they are rich enough 
to produce fine crops of cereals, tobacco, flax, and most of the grasses, 
and all kinds of fruits and garden vegetables. The timber is ample in 
supply for all the needs of the country; and since fire has been kept 
from burning the native grasses, the ‘‘barren growth of timber,” con- 
sisting of black and red oaks, post oak, white oak, hickory, wild cherry, 
dogwood, &c., has rapidly taken the place of the barren grass, and 
make an ample supply of wood and rail timber for home use. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Hardinsburg, beautifully located about the centre of the county, is the 
seat of justice, and contains a highly intelligent and energetic population 
of five hundred persons. It has a first-class court-house, and other nec- 
essary public buildings, splendid churches, fine school-houses, and many 
handsome private residences. Stephensport, situated on the Ohio river, 
is a place of considerable trade, and contains a population of about two 
hundred. Cloverport, ten miles below Stephensport, is the largest town 
in the county, contains about one thousand people, and is the shipping 
point for a large portion each of Breckinridge and Hancock counties. 
It has a very energetic and thrifty population, and is, no doubt, destined 
to become a place of great commercial and manufacturing importance. 
Union Star, also on the Ohio river, a few miles above Stephensport, is a 
point of considerable trade, and contains a population of about one 
hundred and fifty. Besides these towns, there are several thriving and 
pleasant villages— Webster, Cross Roads, Hudsonville, Constantine, &c., 
&c., all doing a good local business. 

Streams. —The Ohio river, which is the northern and western bound- 
ary of the county, affords uninterrupted navigation at all seasons of the 
year. Sinking creek, Rough, Clover, and North Fork of Rough creek, | 
are the principal streams, each of which affords good sites for factories 
and mills, and run sufficiently low in the limestone formation to thor- 
oughly drain the more level lands. The cavernous limestone gives 
passage to many subterraneous springs and creeks, which occasionally 
sink and rise many times within the distance of a few miles. Along 
their entire subterraneous courses are caverns most beautifully worn 
out of the solid rocks, chambers of immense size, connected by long 
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avenues, beautifully frescoed with incrustations of the carbonates and 
sulphates of lime. 

Crops—Tobacco, corn, and wheat are the chief staples, although oats, 
rye, barley, hay, and various kinds of fruit, are extensively raised by 
some farmers. The planters here, like those in other portions of the 
State, have not given sufficient attention to the rotation of crops or to 


scientific fertilization of their exhausted lands. The system practiced 


by most farmers is, corn and tobacco followed by the same next year, 
or else by wheat, and sometimes a little rye or oats takes the place of 
wheat, then corn and tobacco, and so on until the land is exhausted. 
The land is usually broken up with two horses or mules, sometimes 
with only one, and much skimming is done in the cultivation of the 
crop. Of course this loses all the advantages of the rich mineral matter 
in the stiff red clay subsoil, and soon forms a hard slick pan, below 
which the roots of the plants can never go. Subsoiling is practiced to 
avery limited extent, and under-drainage by tiles has not been practiced 
at all. See article on fertilization. 

Live Stock.—But little attention has been paid to fine breeds of stock 
in this county. Almost every farmer has horses, mules, cattle, hogs, 
and even sheep, which he lets run wild as far as the range will permit, or, 
if he confines them to his own pastures, he little cares whether they are 
of the best pedigrees or only of the ‘‘common scrub;” in consequence | 
of which, the stock of the county does not rank so high as they are 
entitled to do, when we consider the energy of the peop!e and the pro- 
ductiveness of the lands in corn, grass, and hay. 

A few of the, most enterprising farmers, however, are beginning to 
introduce better bloods of horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, and no doubt, 
in a few years, Breckinridge will rank among the best: stock-raising 
counties outside of the ‘“‘ Blue Grass Region” proper. 

Schools and Churches.—The public school system generally prevails in 
this county, at least so far as to have schools taught in nearly all the 
districts for four or five months in the year. Besides these, there are 
several private schools and seminaries in the county, and good male and 
female academies in Hardinsburg and Cloverport. The Primitive Bap- 
tists, the Missionary Baptists, the Methodists, the Reformed Christians, 
and Presbyterians form the most numerous Christian denominations, 
although there are a number of Catholics, Episcopalians, and Unitarians 
in the county. 

Domestic Arts.—The farming portion of the community still manu- 
facture more or less of the common wear, using cotton, wool, and flax 
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of home production. They also raise an ample supply of chickens, 
geese, ducks, turkeys, and guineas to give them eggs and feathers for 
home consumption, and some for trade. Honey could be made very 
profitable, but as yet the people have none of the improved Italian 
bees, and but few families keep even hives of the common bee. Dried 
fruit is sold to some extent, and some few grapes are raised for home 
use, but as yet none for market or wine, although the eastern and south- 
ern slopes of the hills are well adapted for vineyards on a large scale, 
which would prove more profitable than any crop grown. 


BULLIVT COUNTY? 


Bullitt county, named for Col. A. S. Bullitt, was taken from parts of 
Jefferson and Nelson counties in 1796. It is bounded on the north by 
Jefferson, east by Spencer and Nelson, south by Nelson and Hardin, and 
west by Hardin, the Ohio river, and Jefferson. 

Geology and Soil.—The geological formations of this county are ex- 
ceedingly varied, beginning with the upper Silurian as the lowest, then 
the Devonian, Lingula Shale, Waverly Group, and sub-carboniferous sand- 
stone. The northeast part of the county is located on the Silurian, and 
the formations vary as they advance towards Hardin county. The face 


) 


of the country is ‘‘knobby”’ and rolling in parts, and in other portions 
flat, wet, or craw-fishy. ‘There is much good land, and some very infe- 
rior, dependent on the formation. The knobs are capped with sub-car- 
boniferous sandstones, on which pine trees grow quite freely. Below 
these are the different kinds of shale and limestone, in which are found 
two or three kinds of iron ores in considerable quantities. The black 
Devonian shale exhibits a large per centage of potash (from 5 to 7 per 
cent.), and could be used profitably on the exhausted lands. The lands 
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generally of this county are acid or “sour,’’ and would be greatly im- 
proved by sowing over them lime or land plaster, the German kainit, 
and dissolved bone-dust. The iron ores of this county are found in 


that shaly formation, that differs in thickness from 75 to 150 feet, and 
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which also is the source of the “bitter water,” from wnich salt was 
made in the first settlement of the country. 

The soil, formed by the disintegration of the coralline limestone, 
similar to that of Jefferson county, is the best in the county. Beneath 
this, in the northeastern part of the county, are marls which might be 
of advantage to the worn land, but their value is greatly decreased by 
want of the phosphoric and sulphuric acids, which make the South 
Carolina marls so valuable. Ashes are an excellent fertilizer for these 
lands, and in many localities subsoiling would prove advantageous, and 
in nearly every section under-drainage by tiles would add much to the 
productive capacity of the flat lands. If any lead ore exists near the 
surface, which is probable in the Silurian formation, it is not enough to be 
worked with profit. No county in the State can be improved more than 
this by chemical fertilizers and tile-drainage. 


Towns AND MANUFACTURES. 


Shehperdsville, the county seat, at the crossing of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad over Salt river, has a population of some 300 persons, 
with a good court-house, several fine churches, and many neat resi- 
dences. Its business is local, without much pretension in regard to 
manufacturing enterprises, although its situation is good for this class 
of industries. 

Mt. Washington, some ten miles northeast of Shepherdsville, is a 
place of large local trade, with a population of about 400 people. 

Pittspoint, at the junction of Rolling Fork with Salt river, has a pop- 
ulation of 125 persons, and is also a place of fine trade, and quite pros- 
perous. Along the railroad are several neat villages, which supply dry 
goods and groceries to the people of their respective neighborhoods, 
and ship the surplus from their farms to the Louisville market; these 
are Lardstown Function, Mt. Vitio, Cave Spring, Belmont, and Lebanon 
Function. 

Rivers.—Salt river passes centrally through this county, and, with its 
tributaries, drains every part of it. The Rolling Fork, which empties 
into Salt river, is the southern boundary for some distance. There are 
on these streams several fine sites for mills and factories, with water 
enough to run them all the year; in fact, Salt river has water enough to 
be made a fine slack-water navigable stream by a proper system of dams 
and locks. 

Manufactories.—F ormerly there were several salt-works in this coun- 
ty, which, however, are not now active. The iron interest has been 
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partially developed, a furnace or two bé@ing in blast, which make the 
very best quality of tough, soft iron. Other enterprises of the same 
kind could be profitably located in the knobby regions of the county. 
Excellent locations could be selected for cheese factories, and for can- 
ning fruits of all kinds, as the lands of this county are well adapted for 
orchards and vineyards. 

Smaller Industries.—Owing to the proximity of the city of Louisville, 
the farmers of Bullitt county are compelled to engage in those classes 
of business that will furnish the daily markets with supplies. Orchards, 
vineyards, and gardens will eventually occupy a large portion of the 
territory, while dairies, bees,poultry, and fish will be found most lu- 
crative sources from which can be derived the wealth of the popula- 
tion. Fortunately the great variety of soil, and the peculiar formation 
of the hills and valleys, are promotive of these very industries: grapes 
and peaches will do well upon the hills, and with proper mineral fertil- 
izers and tile-drainage, the sour, level, spongy soils can be made equal 
to any garden lands in the Union. Vineyards planted on the southern 
and eastern slopes of the hills and ridges ought never to fail in grapes, 
provided the hardy American stocks are used, such as Concord, Ives 
Seedling, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Catawba, &c. Similarly situated 
soils in Tennessee have produced over ten thousand pounds of good 
Concords to the acre, from which over seven hundred and fifty gallons of 
wine can be made, with a body and bouquet much superior to the wines 
of Missouri or Ohio. Bees (Italian are best) and poultry can be made 
more profitable than any other branch of farming; and, on account 
of the ever-ready market at Louisville, within an hour’s railroad travel, 
eggs, fowls, and honey may be reckoned as cash articles, and as staple 
as tobacco or wheat. Small fruits, berriés, and nuts also can be made 
to pay largely, and supply a healthy marketing, which can never be 
over-stocked. ; 

Mineral Springs.—Sulphur, chalybeate, and salt springs and wells are 
found in many localities. Paroguette Springs, near Shepherdsville, is a 
place of great resort by the people of Louisville, Jefferson county, Bul- 
litt county, and by invalids and pleasure-seekers from abroad. The 
waters of these springs are said to be very fine for many chronic dis- 
eases, as well as for intermittent fevers. There are other springs in the 
same formation which no doubt will some day be equally as much es- 
teemed. 

Education and Religion.—The people of Bullitt county are intelligent, 
educated, and refined, and are beginning to feel the necessity of a fur- 
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ther advance in scientific attainments, in order to fully enjoy the ad- 
vantages of their proximity to the metropolitan city of the State. The 
common schools are taught in nearly all the districts, and several pri- 
vate schools and academies of higher grades are patronized by students 
desirous of a more advanced or classical education. The morality of 
the country is excellent, and the churches are generally well attended. 
The leading denominations are the Baptist (Primitive and Missionary) 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Reform Christian, and the Catho- 
lic. A few Episcopalians, Unitarians, and Universalists are scattered 
over the county. There are many elegant church buildings, and the 
preachers’ salaries are punctually paid. 


BUTLER’ COUNTY. 


Butler county, named for General Butler, of Pennsylvania, was taken 
from Logan and Ohio counties in 1810, and is bounded as follows: 
North by the counties of Ohio and Grayson, east by Grayson, Edmon- 
son, and Warren, south by Warren and Logan, and west by Muhlen- 
burg and Ohio. 

Geological Formation.—This county is mostly based on the carbon- 
iferous rocks, although the southern part is of the sub-carboniferous 
limestone. Green river divides the county into North and South But- 
ler, and gives, moreover, a very large amount of rich bottom lands, most 
of which is subject to overflow during the high rises of the winter and 
spring months. The face of the country away from the bottom land of 
the rivers is hilly, and in many places broken and abrupt, though the 
southern part, based on the cavernous limestone rocks, is a high level 
plateau, dotted with basins or ‘‘sink-holes”’ similar to those in Logan 
and Christian counties. The creek bottoms and level “barren lands” 
are rich and very productive, while the ridge lands, particularly those 
north of Green river, are generally poor. The finest, or among the 
finest, beds of coal in the West Kentucky coal field are found on Mud 
river, and in other parts of Butler county. Iron ores without limit are 
found in this county, connected with the coal measures. This ore is 
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either in layers, in nodules, or in ferruginous honeycomb standstones, 
or iron-stones, and is either of the black band or hydrated peroxide of 
iron. The interlacing of the coal and iron beds will, at some future 
day, enable iron-masters in this portion of Kentucky to produce pig 
metal and blooms at cheaper rates than can now be done at any place 
in Europe. 

Streams.—Green and Barren rivers, never failing navigable streams, 
afford constant water-carriage for all the agricultural productions, coal, 
minerals, and timber of this county, while their tributaries supply many 
fine sites for factories and mills. Few counties in Kentucky have better 
water-power, or more of the raw materials supplied by nature to give 
employment to numerous factories, mills, and other mechanical indus- 
tries. Probably handsomer navigable streams than Green and Barren 
rivers, as they appear in Butler county, cannot be found on the globe, 
or rivers more constant in their supply of water, this latter being caused 
by the immense number of springs that supply them, which take their 
source from the cavernous streams of the sub-carboniferous rocks. 

Timber. 
ber of every kind than Butlerccounty. Im soft wood there are oe 


No part of the western country is better supplied with tim- 


tulip-tree or poplar, the sweet gum, black gum, linn, bass-wood, wahoo, 
buckeye, papaw, &c., &c., and in hard wood are white oak, bur oak, 
post oak, swamp oak, Spanish oak, black oak, chinquapin oak, chest- 
nut oak, red oak, chestnut, hornbeam, ironwood, black and white wal- 
nut, cypress, wild cherry, sugar maple, birch, beech, hemlock, white 
and red elm, box-elder, mulberry, sassafras, black locust, honey locust, 
cedar, dogwood, holly, and various other trees suitable for useful timber 
and fuel. Large unbroken forests, of the best and largest trees of each 
species, can be found upon land of a mere nominal value, which in any 
of the European countries would bring almost fabulous prices. Their 


66 ’ 


very abundance is a drawhkack, and in the ‘“‘clearings” each year mil- 
lions of feet of the best of timber is drawn together by oxen and with 
handspikes, and wantonly burnt, the owners little thinking that the 
balance of the world is suffering for the very treasure they are here 
ruthlessly destroying. 

Crops and Stock.—The bottom and level uplands produce large crops 
of corn, wheat, tobacco, oats, and hay, while the hill country is blest 
every year with the best of apples, peaches, grapes, and other crops. 
Vineyards might be cultivated on the eastern and southern slopes of 


the hills and ridges to great advantage, and the Concord, Ives Seedling, 
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Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Catawba, and other native grapes, will no 
doubt here give yields of berries and wines equal to those of the most 
favored countries of Europe. The stock of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs have not been so greatly improved here as in some other counties 
in the State, the people seeming to prefer the good old-fashioned scrub 
stock that can make. their own living upon the native wild grass and 
oak mast, when it hits well, and at othert;imes that can learn to live 
without being fed, except a few days in midwinter, and whose hides are 
impervious to the bleak rains and snows, or the whistling winds of any 
season. But a few enterprising farmers are beginning to introduce 
better pedigrees of all classes of stock, and we hope in a few years to 
see Butler rank among the foremost counties of the State in good 
pedigrees. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Morgantown is handsomely located on the south side of Green river, 
about the middle of the county, and contains a population of about two 
hundred persons. It has a very good court-house and other public 
buildings, a fine school-house, and good churches. Twelve miles below 
Morgantown, at the intersection of Mud and Green river, at Lock No. 
3, is Rochester, a place of considerable trade in tobacco, coal, dry goods, 
and groceries. At Lock No. 4, six miles above Morgantown, is Wood- 


bury, on the south side of Green river, a handsome town of about 200 


population, which does a large trade in lumber, staves, tobacco, and 
home productions of the smaller farms. Besides these, there are several 
pleasant villages, doing a good local trade. Of these, Porgyville, Har- 
veldsburg, and Sugar Grove are on the south side of the river, and Ader- 
deen, Flowersville, and Reedyville are on the north side. 

Schools and Churches.—The public school system of the State is well 
organized in Butler, and teachers employed in nearly every district. 


The ‘Germantown Normal School,” \ocated at the county seat, is an 
excellent institution, under the charge of W. J. Finley as principal, who 
manages the institution with ability. Here, in addition to the higher 
branches, are taught, to those desiring to learn, the best ways and meth- 
ods of conducting and teaching the common schools of the country. 
There are also other good private schools in the county, where the 
higher grades of studies are taught. The principal denominations of 
Christians in this county are the Baptists (Hard-sheli and Missionary), 
Methodists, and Reformed Christians. There are but few of other de- 
nominations. | 
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CALDWELL? COUNERY- 


Caldwell county was organized in the year 1809, and named in honor 
of General John Caldwell. It was taken from a part of Livingston 
county, and is bounded north by Crittenden and Hopkins, east by 
Hopkins and Christian, south by Trigg and Lyon, and west by Lyon 
and Crittenden counties. 

Geological Formation.—The greater portion of this county is based 
upon the sub-carboniferous limestone, and is a high level plateau, 
abounding in hollows or sinkholes like those in Christian and Logan 
counties. Some of the northern parts of the county are hilly and 
rocky, and passes from the cavernous limestone to the Chester Group, 
terminating in the southeast in the coal-bearing series of the West 
Kentucky coal measures. Wherever the lands are level, they are very 
rich, as is the case about Fredonia, along the railroad below Princeton, 
bordering on Eddy creek, and along the southeastern part, and in the 
level parts of the north and northwest portion of the county. Coal 
measures outcrop along the Tradewater hills, and some veins of lead 
have been discovered in the limestone series. These lead ores con- 
tain a quantity of silver, but probably not enough to pay for extracting 
it. Only trial pits have been dug in search for lead, no one having as 
yet gone regularly into the business of mining. The top soil is generally 
a rich vegetable mould, with an excellent, compact, red clay sub-soil, 
the latter containing most of the mineral elements needed as plant food. 
This clay, turned up with large plows, and exposed to the atmosphere, 
makes fine soil, and when well mixed with the top dirt, seems to give 
additional rich qualities for the production of corn, wheat, and tobacco, 

When worn, these lands can be greatly improved by clover, peas, 
buckwheat, spurry, or rye turned under in the green state, and also by 
having sown over them at planting time a compost consisting of land 
plaster, ashes, salt, and bone-dust. German kainit and sulphate of 
ammonia, also sown broadcast, will greatly add to the yield of all kinds 
of crops. There are quarries of very good building marble, and: also 
lithographic stone in Caldwell. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 

Princeton, the county seat, having a population of about one thousand 
two hundred persons, is located on a beautiful plateau, surrounding one 
of the finest springs in the State. The Louisville and Southwestern 
Railroad passes through the town, affording quick and easy conveyance 
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to all parts of the country. The court-house is one of the best in the 
Green river country. The churches are elegant; the college buildings 
of the Princeton College, and also of the female academy, are handsome 
and commodious, and many of the private residences neatly and fash- 
ionably built. /7edonia, twelve miles northwest of Princeton, is quite a 
handsome town, doing a large local trade, and surrounded by a rich 
country, and a prosperous community of farmers. Its population, of 
about two hundred persons, are intelligent, enterprising, and thrifty. 
Scottsburg, Dulaney, and Farmersville are thriving villages, each doing a 
considerable trade in their respective neighborhoods. 

Manufactories and Trade.— Princeton, as the central point of Caldwell 
county, is most excellently located to become a place of extensive man- 
ufacturing enterprises. It has already one woolen factory, two or three 
manufacturing flour mills, as many wagon and plow shops, and more 
than a dozen other mechanic shops. The large creek, bursting out in 
the very heart of the town, affords water for any number of factories to 
be run by steam, with fuel that can be delivered here cheaper than 
it can be procured even in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The coal mines, 
immediately on the railroad, a few miles from Princeton, can easily sup- 
ply any amount of fuel needed to factories located at that point (without 
rehandling) at the doors of their furnaces. Hard and soft timber abound 
in every direction; iron ores without limit are in the neighborhood, im- 
mediately on the railroad; tobacco, cotton, flax, corn, wheat, and bar- 
ley grow up to the very edge of the town, and labor can be supported as 
cheaply as at any-other place in the United States. The only things 
needed are capital and skilled labor, which no doubt will gradually 
accumulate at this point, and make it a place of considerable manufac- 
turing and commercial importance. The trade of Princeton will go 
hand in hand with its mills and factories, and the rich lands of the 
farmers will advance in price with the general prosperity and growth 
of its manufacturing centre. 

Schools and Colleges.—Princeton College, one of the oldest literary 
institutions in the State, was established in 1826 by the then new de- 

- nomination of Cumberland Presbyterians, and flourished for many years, 
when it was partially removed to Lebanon, Tennessee. Within the last 
few years it has been started again, under auspices that seem to warrant 
for it a useful career in the future. Many distinguished men of Ken- 
tucky, and other Southern and Western States, have been educated 
at this institution. The Princeton Female Academy is a most excel- 
lent institution, in charge of learned and able professors, and well pat- 
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ronized by the citizens of Caldwell and other counties. At Fredonia 
also is a well-conducted academy, at which are educated a large number 
of students from the adjacent country. The public school system of the 
State has made good headway in Caldwell, and instructors are engaged 
in teaching the children of nearly every school district. The people, 
who are intelligent, hospitable, and liberal in all they: undertake, are 
becoming more imbued with the idea of general education among the 
youth of the country, and will exert themselves to secure to their 
children the advantages to be derived from a general system of free 
schools. The leading church denominations are the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, the Primitive and Missionary Baptist, the Methodist and Epis- 
copalian, with a few Catholics, Unitarians, and Universalists scattered 
over the county. 

Domestic Arts.—TYhe old-time music of the spinning-wheel and loom 
has almost ceased to strike the ear in many neighborhoods in Caldwell ; 
yet some excellent families, who do not know the meaning of the words 
‘hard times, 
and dress the boys and girls in homespun jeans and linseys. Milk, but- 


d 


still make cloth of flax, cotton, and wool for home use, 


ter, honey, eggs, fowls, feathers, dried fruit, and poultry, in ample sup- 
ply for home consumption, are produced in every neighborhood, with 
some surplus for shipment to the outside world. These things are the 
outgrowth of the female iudustry of the land, the lords of creation sel- 
dom taking time from the routine of tobacco-raising to even temporarily 
give a helping hand in furtherance of these smaller industries. 

Live Stock.—Several energetic, far-seeing, public-spirited farmers, like 
Capt. Cook, Maxwell, Hawthorne, Grooms, Allen, McChesney, and 
others, are introducing fine breeds of hogs, sheep, cattle, horses, and 
poultry, and attempting to substitute them for the old scrub stock of 
the country. This is a move in the right direction, and will ultimately 
be worth thousands of dollars to the farming interests of the country. 
No part of the State ought to produce better hogs and sheep than Cald- 
well county, or can make these branches of farming pay better. <A 
class of wool from improved breeds of Cottswold, Leicester, Shropshire- 
downs, and Merinoes could be produced in the northern part of this 
county equal to the best fleeces of France or Spain, at less than one 
half the cost. Poultry, too, could here be made to pay beyond the 
most prosperous tobacco culture, particularly if carried on in connection 
with an apiary of Italian bees. 

Crops. —The farmer of Caldwell worships at the shrine of ‘corn, 
wheat, and tobacco,” and presses his land every year to produce the 
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largest possible crops of these staples. Rotation and fertilization with 
the plant food needed by the land have been neglected, until much of 
the richest lands are tired down and almost worn out. Chemical fertil- 
izers are sadly wanting in order to bring back the sesoils to their orig- 
inal fertility. The northern portion of this county is particularly well 
adapted for orchards and vineyards, and could be made more productive 
than the level tracts planted in tobacco. The grapes to be planted are 
the native varieties, such as can stand the sudden changes in the climate, 
and the heat of summer; the Concord, Delaware, Ives Seedling, and 
Hartford Prolific have so far proved the best varieties in Kentucky. 
The soil and the climate here combine to produce grapes in greater 
abundance, which will contain more saccharine matter, and yield more 
wine, and an article possessing a “‘richer bouquet” than can be produced 
in the celebrated vineyards of Missouri and Ohio. The Concord can, 
on these lands, be made to produce 10,000 pounds of grapes to the acre, 
from which 750 gallons of wine can be made. 

Timber and Stone.—This county is well supplied with white oak, black 
and red oak, post oak, hickory, cherry, walnut, birch, ash, locust, gum, 
maple, poplar, &c., &c. In good building stone Caldwell has all the 
varieties belonging to the sub-carboniferous and Chester Groups; these 
outcrop everywhere in convenient quarries, easy of access, and in strati- 
fications the most convenient for the mason’s use. Fire-clay and pot- 
tery earth abounds without limit, and of excellent quality. 

Popular Characteristics.—The citizens of Caldwell are singularly indus- 
trious, intelligent, open-hearted, generous, and hospitable. They are the 


descendants, principally, of that good old Virginia and North Carolina 


stock, the off-shoot of the English Cavaliers, that so wonderfully im- 
press their peculiar type of civilization and chivalrous honor upon all 
their descendants. Probably no better race than this exists on the planet, 
if we judge according to the rules of honor, integrity, bravery, intelli- 
gence, and moral worth, both among the males and females. 

What 7s Needed.—Caldwell county needs more skilled labor and more 
capital. She also needs more thought among her farmers upon the sub- 
ject of fertilizing and preserving their lands, so as to produce more to- 
bacco and food, both for man and beast, with less labor. But her people 
are energetic, and will not lag behind her neighbors, if they can once 
get from under the grievous burdens of her railroad indebtedness, Let 
her farmers read the article on fertilization, and profit by the sugges- 
tions there made. 
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CALLOWAY COUNTY. 


Calloway was formed in 1822, from a part of Hickman county, and 
named in honor of Col. Richard Calloway. It is bounded on the north 
by Marshall, east by the Tennessee river, which separates it from Trigg 
county in Kentucky, and Stewart county in Tennessee, south by Henry 
county, Tennessee, and west by Graves county. 

Geology and Lands.—This county, like all the others on the west side 
of the Tennessee river, lies in the tertiary and quaternary formations, 
except a small portion on the eastern border that appears fragment- 
ary, and which must, in the great ‘‘fault’’ or escarpment that cast down 
this section of Kentucky and all of West Tennessee, have been tilted 
over and up into its present position. The rocks that do appear are the 
lower series of the sub-carboniferous overlying the silicious grit of the 
Waverly Group. The quaternary formation has left the face of the coun- 
try quite level, and in many parts prairie, which has now, since the fire 
has been kept off by settlers, become well stocked with young timber. 
There is, in many places, a very finely pulverized clay, well adapted for 
pottery, and from which a large amount of earthenware has been made. 
This formation, no doubt, can be found all over this part of Kentucky 
and West Tennessee, if skillfully searched for. Iron ores are every- 
where found among the sand layers, in the form of ‘‘cement rocks,” or 
concretions of sand, alumina, and peroxide of iron, while in solution, 
but not in quantities sufficient for profitable working. The prairie lands 
have a top soil of vegetable mould, mixed with silicious and marly 
matter, which make it exceedingly free and quick in its productive 
capacity. The finest quality of tobacco for “bright wrappers,” or “‘light 
fillers,’ seems to be the natural production of these lands; yet corn, 
wheat, oats, flax, and hay (particularly redtop, clover, and timothy) 
grow well. The marls that are interstratified with the sands give a 
more enduring basis to the soil, and cause it to hold the manures until _ 
the staple crops can appropriate them as plant food. Lime, gypsum, 
salt, and bone-dust scattered in small quantities, and -harrowed in just 
before planting of crops, will add greatly to the productiveness of the 
worn fields. Lignite, a kind of coal formed of hard wood, but which 
has not enough of fixed carbon to make it of much value as fuel, is 
found in large quantities in this county; in fact, it underlies all of this 
quaternary formation in Kentucky and Tennessee, sometimes in beds 
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over four feet thick, as is the case in Calloway, with logs, roots, branches, 
and leaves, entirely infiltrated with sand or other stony matter, until it 
will sound as clear and appear almost as hard as iron. Its outcrop 
can be seen at several points in this county, also in Graves, Ballard, 
Fulton, Hickman, and all along the bluffs of the Mississippi river, as 
low down as Memphis, Tennessee. Practically it will never be of ser- 
vice to man; but, on the contrary, injures by its impregnations of the 
otherwise pure free-stone water, wherever it abounds, and the springs 
or wells take their sources below its stratification. This lignite coal is 
frequently mistaken by the country people for true bituminous coal 
of the carboniferous epoch, when, in fact, it is many ages later in its 
formation, being composed of some trees, shrubs, and plants that are 
now growing as they did at its time of deposit. 

Rivers.—The Tennessee river, which forms the eastern boundary of 
this county, affords uninterrupted navigation for steamboats of the 
largest class. Clark river, the west fork of Clark, Blood river, and 
Jonathan, Bee, and Rockhouse creeks, are the principal streams. Ow- 
ing to the lack of stone or bluff banks, there are but few mill-sites on 
these streams where reliable dams can be erected. 

Smaller Industries.—The people of Calloway are not so much affected 
by “fashions” as those of some others in the State. They are honest, 
intelligent, plain, and industrious in their habits, and keep up the good 
old plan of making at home most of the articles of dress which the 
families wear. Accordingly the flax-wheel, the cotton-cards, and the 
hand-loom are still popular institutions; and the energetic ladies save 
thousands of dollars every year by manufacturing at home cloth of 
jeans, linsey, flax, linen, cottonades, blankets, counterpanes, comforts, 
&c. Milk, butter, eggs, dried fruit, feathers, poultry, soap, and candles, 
sufficient for home consumption and some to spare, are produced on 
the farms, and the ‘“‘tobacco money ”’ is nearly all clear profit; so “hard 
times”’ are unknown, and plenty abounds, 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Murray, the county seat, is beautifully situated about the centre of 
the county, on Clark’s river, and contains about 800 population. It is 
quite a flourishing town, with a fine court-house and other public build- 
ings, good churches, large academies, excellent store buildings, and 
many elegant private residences, 
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New Concord, with a population of 200 persons, is ten miles south- 
east of Murray. It is a remarkably thrifty town, with many factories, 
and does a large local trade. 

Wadesboro, Loydsville, Callowaytown, and Pine Bluff are all flourishing 
villages, each with a good local trade. 

Manufactures.—For an interior county, Calloway is quite prosperous 
in the smaller class of factories. At Murray are two or three tobacco 
factories, wool-carding mill, wagon and carriage factory, fine steam 
flour-mill, saw-mills, tan yard, and more than a dozen other mechanical 
shops and factories. At Concord are a carriage and wagon factory, 
blacksmith-shops, tobacco factories, tin factory, pottery, and various 
other mechanical shops. Besides these, there are more than a dozen 
other tobacco factories in the county, and many first-class saw-mills, 
potteries, and wheat and corn-mills. All classes of good timber abound 
in every part of the county, and all kinds of raw agricultural products 
are easily accessible to factories in any portion of the county. 

Crops and Stock.—The people of this county are perfectly wedded to 
cotton and tobacco. Cotton grows here as well as it does in West 
Tennessee, and is extensively planted for home use and for sale at the 
Paducah and New Orleans markets. Tobacco grows here in all its per- 
fection, suitable for manufacturing into the finest chewing plugs. The 
“Gold Leaf,’ as the trade terms it, shows its superiority by the high 
prices it commands in all the markets. It is very much the same as the 
premium tobaccos of Ballard county. Wheat, corn, oats, rye, and all 
other kinds of grain, hay, and fruit grow well, and are raised profitably 
everywhere. The live stock is not so good in blood as in the blue- 
grass counties, but is steadily improving each year, and will soon be 
above average. 

Schools and Churches—The common school system of the State 
furnishes schools in nearly every school district in the county for five 
months in the year, which gives a fine opportunity for every child to 
become well educated. Besides these schools, there are many private 
schools of higher grade in the county, and at Murray and Concord first- 
class academies. The Murray Institute, under the charge of Dr. J. P. 
Bramcock, has over 170 students. It is most ably conducted, and is 
an honor and an ornament to the county. The Baptist and Methodist 
are the most prevalent denominations of Christians. 
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CAMPBELL. COUNTY. 


The county of Campbell, named for Col. John Campbell, was formed 
in 1794, out of parts of Scott, Harrison, and Mason. Since then it has 
been greatly reduced by the formation of other counties from its terri- 
tory, until now it is bounded on the north and east by the Ohio river, 
which separates it from the State of Ohio, south by Pendleton, and west 
by Kenton county. 

Geology and Soiw.—The upper Cambrian or lower Silurian formations 
underlie all this county, the northeastern part approaching very nearly 
the lower Cambrian. The lands are quite undulating, except the river 
bottoms and some plateaux on the ridges. ‘The soil is generally good, 
varying, however, according to the stratum of rocks which comes to the 
surface. The best lands are the bottoms and the gently rolling sections, 
underlaid with the calcareous shelly limestones and interstratified marls. 
The mudstone formation is nearly the same as in Boone and Pendleton . 
counties, and gives a specific class of soil quite different from that 
formed by the Silurian strata in parts of Harrison, Bourbon, and Fay- 
ette. The bottoms are well adapted for corn, hay, &c., while the hill- 
sides produce good tobacco, cereals, and grass. Fruit does well on 
the uplands, and grapes yield most excellent crops on the east and south 
slopes of the hills and ridges. 

Garden Farming.—Owing to its proximity to Newport, Covington, 
and Cincinnati, Campbell county is from necessity forced to become, in 
a great measure, cut up into garden farms to supply these markets, and 
her soil is well adapted for this purpose. Fruits of all kinds flourish 
and produce abundant crops; berries grow well, and melons of all sorts 
yield largely; garden products grow as well as in any portion of the 
west; cabbages, potatoes, onions, beets, leeks, cauliflowers, celery, rad- 
ishes, turnips, parsnips, salsify, cymlings, cucumbers, asparagus, and 
all other vegetables come to great perfection; vineyards pay well, and 
the native wines of the country never fail to make remunerative crops, 
both for the table use and wine. 

Poultry and Milk.—The fine blue-grass affords Campbell the basis of 
the best dairy products, such as cannot be found anywhere outside of 
the Blue Grass Region, and gives her the facilities for supplying milk, 
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butter, and cheese of the best quality in unlimited quantities. The fine 
spring-houses to be met with on almost every farm can be used as 
creamaries to prevent the milk from becoming sour or unfit for use until 
it is marketed. 

Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, guineas, and pigeons are peculiarly 
adapted for the country, and henneries, properly managed, can be made 
to pay more largely than any other class of farming whatever. The 
amount of poultry consumed by the three cities of Newport, Coving- 
ton, and Cincinnati is enormous, and steadily increases every year, parz 
passu with this growth of these large manufacturing and commercial 
centres. 


CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Newport (see article towns and cities), the metropolis of the county, 
and partly the county seat, is one of the most thriving cities of the 
West, containing over 25,000 population. It is connected with Cincin- 
nati by an iron railway bridge, which has side tracks for vehicles and 
foot passengers. It is also connected by a similar wire-suspension 
bridge over the Licking river with the city of Covington. The public 
buildings, city hall, court-house, public schools, churches, theatres, and 
post-office are all elegant specimens of architecture. The large manu- 
factories, mechanical shops, and stores will compare favorably with those 
of Cincinnati, while a great number of the private residences are princely 
in their finish, appearance, and furnishing. The United States Miltary 
Station at this point has always been one of the best appointed in the 
nation, and a general rendezvous of the regular army whenever needed. 
in the West or South. The growing importance of this city, as an off- 
shoot of the growth of Cincinnati in large factories and commerce, is 
becoming more apparent each year, and the time is not very far distant 
in the future when Newport and Covington combined, with their sub- 
urban villages, will outnumber Cincinnati in population, and excel her 
in the number of manufactories. 

Belview, on the Ohio, just above, and Dayton, just east of Newport, 
are very flourishing towns, the former having 1,000 and the latter 2,000 
people. They are really suburbs of Newport, and will some day join 
with her in making a great city on the Kentucky shore. 

Alexandria, the other county seat, is thirteen miles back of Newport, 
about the centre of the county, and contains some five or six hundred 
population. The public buildings at Alexandria are good and commo- 
dious, the churches and school-houses excellent, and the private resi- 
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dences fine and comfortable. It also contains quite anumber of smaller 
factories and mechanical shops. 

California, twenty-three miles above Newport on the Ohio river, and 
Carthage, a few miles from California, are handsome villages, each doing 
a large local trade. 

Transportation Facilities —No place can be better located for traveling 
and transportation facilities than Campbell county, with the Ohio river 
on two sides, the Licking river on-another, and railroad bridges connect- 
ing her principal city with both Covington and Cincinnati. 

She is connected by railway systems wherever Cincinnati is connected, 
and by steamboats with every part of the Mississippi Valley. The 
United States chose this point for her western barracks, because the 
landing and harbor were good, and on account of the easy facilities for 
reaching all points in the West and South without transhipment, as 
well as from the great abundance of supplies that could here be speedily 
furnished to support troops at a most moderate cost. 

Manufactures and Commerce—The number of factories in Newport 
is far greater than is usual for a city of its size, owing to its peculiarly 
advantageous position to the Cincinnati market, and the cheaper price 
of land. Many large Cincinnati firms have their factory establishments 
located in Newport and Covington, becanse of the convenience and 
easy grade in delivering all materials either to or from the river or 
railways. Nearly every kind of factorage business conducted in Cin- 
cinnati is carried on also in Newport, and here are made almost every 
species of wood, iron, steel, and glass work sold in Cincinnati. The 
fine locality of Newport will gradually attract other and larger factories, 
as will also be the case with Covington and the adjacent villages, until” 
the larger volume of manufacturing industries of this vicinage will be- 
‘located on the Kentucky side of the Ohio river. The commerce and 
trade of Campbell county is already very large; but this, too, will 
increase and change with the influx of population and capital, until 
she will become one of the wealthiest counties in the Mississippi 
' Valley. 

Schools.—Newport has an excellent system of public schools, in which 
are employed over 45 teachers, who instruct over 2,000 students. There 
is a School fund of nearly $60,000 a year, collected from the State and 
the citizens. There are primary, intermediate, and high school depart- 
ments, in which every child can be taught according to its capacity and 
requirements. German is taught to all the scholars who may elect it as 
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one of their studies. Throughout the county there are public schools, 
taught under the State school system, in every district, so that facilities 
for a good common education are afforded to every child whose parents 
or guardian will send them to the schools. Besides the common schools, 
there are several private academies and seminaries of learning, well pat- 
ronized by the people of this and adjoining counties. 

Live Stock.—Like the people of the other blue-grass counties, the 
Campbellites delight in fine breeds of all kinds of live stock, and take 
great pains to have the very best horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry. In fine trotting horses, large hogs, and extra milk-producing 
cattle, Campbell is the peer of any adjacent county, and the pedigrees of 
much of her stock is sought after by fancy breeders throughout the 
country. Bees do well, and honey-making is becoming an important 
industry. 

lhe Population is much more mixed in nationalities than we usually 
find in other counties of the State, having a large proportion of foreign 
and northern born citizens. This results from the proximity of Cincin- 
nati, where the German and northern elements prevail most extensively. 
Society is excellent, and true hospitality is found everywhere. The 
admixture of different nationalities does not in the least destroy good 
neighborship; and though in many instances different languages are 
spoken, yet all are friends, and now equally Kentuckians. A more 
intelligent, refined, and industrious population it would be hard to find 
in any country, and all unite in desiring emigrants from the Northern 
States and Europe to come and settle among them. 

Churches and Societies —Every denomination of Christians have their 
churches and separate congregations. There are many elegant build- 
ings devoted to church and eleemosynary institutions in Newport, as 
well as in other parts of the county. The Freemasons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Ancient Order of Red Men, Turners, and other 
orders, have flourishing lodges in the cities and towns, and people of 
different nationalities usually preserve here their favorite societies and 
festivals. The large number of Germans throughout the county, who 
are generally hard-working, honest, and thrifty citizens, give quite an 
impetus to garden farming and fruit-raising, such as is found in but few 
places in the Western States. These people enjoy themselves greatly, 
and besides becoming rapidly rich, seem to keep up their old customs 
of the fatherland with the same zeal that they did on the Rhine or on 
the rich lands of Holland. 
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CARROEL COUNTY. 


The county of Carroll, named for Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
Maryland, was formed in 1838, out of apart of Gallatin. It is bounded 
on the north by the Ohio river, which separates it from the State of 
Indiana, east by Gallatin county, south by Owen and Henry, and west 
by .Trimble. 

Geological Formation.—The lower Silurian formation underlies the 
whole of this county, and gives to its soil great fertility, in places 
where the disintegration of the marly and calcareous slabs are the top- 
most rocks. In other places, on the hills or high lands, where the mud- 
stone of this era prevails, the soil is not so good, and resembles very 
much the hill lands of Boone county. There are no minerals in this 
~ county, unless there be slight traces of lead or iron, such as is found 
_ occasionally elsewhere in this formation. The river bottoms, which are 
quite extensive, consisting of a first and second elevation above the 
general level of the rivers, are exceedingly fertile and peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of Indian corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and all classes of 
vines. The uplands are rolling, with many very steep hills, on which 
grow fine wheat, oats, barley, rye, and a most excellent quality of to- 
bacco. Hay and grass will flourish in any part of the county, so that 
stock of any kind can be raised with profit. Sheep husbandry would 
prove very remunerative, and the soil, climate, and grasses which grow 
on the hilly surface of the county, are such as to produce the very finest 
of wool and mutton. The eastern and southern slopes of the ridges and 
hills are well suited for vineyards, and the wine produced here could be 
made superior in saccharine matter and “bouquet” to that of Missouri 


or the Lake Shore in Ohio. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Carrollton, the county seat, located on the Ohio river, just above the 
mouth of the Kentucky, contains a population of 1,200 persons. It 
contains a good court-house and other public buildings, several excel- 
lent churches and hotels, two large academies, and many fine private 
residences. Being at the mouth of the Kentucky river, it has a good 
location for a manufacturing city, with raw material of every kind in 
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easy reach. There are several factories now in operation, but not a 
tithe of what should be running, when we consider its advantageous 
position. It has a woolen mill, flouring mill, steam saw-mill, wagon 
and carriage factory, several iron shops, and a dozen other mechanical 
shops. 

Ghent, a town of about some five or six hundred population, is hand- 
somely located on the Ohio river, eight miles above Carrollton. It 
is a place of large local trade, and well located for manufacturing pur- 
poses. : 

Prestonville, at the mouth of the Kentucky river, immediately oppo- 
site Carrollton, hds a population of three hundred persons, and does 
quite a handsome trade on the south side of the river. 

Worthville is a neat, well-located village, on the Kentucky river, at the 
crossing of the Louisville and Cincinnati Short-line Railroad. 


Rivers and Creeks.—Carroll county is well provided with navigable 


streams, having the Ohio river along all her northwestern and north- 
ern border, and the Kentucky running centrally through the county. 
No part of the county is over six to eight miles from navigation. Be- 
sides this, the Louisville, Cincinnati, and [Lexington Railroad passes 
along her eastern border, giving every facility for reaching the markets 
of either Louisville or Cincinnati every few hours in the day. Little 
Kentucky river, Eagle, Mill, and George creeks afford many fine sites 
for factories or mills. 

Live Stock.—¥or several years, the more public-spirited, energetic 
citizens of the county have been introducing better pedigrees of horses, 
cattle, hogs, and sheep, until now the stock of the country is much 
above average in blood. The fine blue grass, which grows well, gives 
good bone, muscle, and fat tissues; and, in conjunction with the fine 
corn of the bottom lands, produces some of the largest cattle, sheep, 
and hogs that go into the markets of the West. 

Labor.—Since the war, there has not been, altogether, labor enough 
to cultivate all the open lands. The negro labor was uncertain and un- 


reliable. Some white labor has come in, but not as much as is desired. 


The people are anxious to welcome more good laborers, and will either 
sell them lands at a fair price, or give them employment at good fair 
wages. 

Smaller Industries. —Carroll county can always find an easy market for 
all fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, canned goods, melons, 
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feathers, and fresh meats; these it can send to either Louisville, Madi- 
son, Covington, Newport, or Cincinnati. These advantages already 
make her partially a suburban market garden for those cities, but not 
so much so now as it will become in the near future. The cultivation 
of orchards, vineyards, gardens, nuts, berries, bees, and poultry will pay 
better than farming ona larger scale in the cereals and tobacco. Dairies, 
too, would do well in this county, and a co-operative butter and cheese 
factory could be made to supply first-class articles for the adjacent cities, 
at prices that would drive out the imported articles that now feed the 
city populations. A revolution will have to take place in farming in all 
those counties adjacent to large and thriving cities, and a subdivision of 
the large plantations into small farms will increase the wealth, energy, 
and population to an almost limitless extent. 

Schools and Churches.—The common school system of the State now 
supplies teachers in every school district in the county, and the people 
are giving every possible assistance to these schools, in order to make 
them effective. There are two excellent academies located at Carroll- 
ton and one at Ghent, besides other good private schools in different 
parts of the county. Every child over six years of age can become 
well educated if the parents only do their duty in sending to the schools. 
Churches are conveniently located with respect to every neighborhood 
inthe. icounty. .At. Carrollton, Ghent, and Prestonville are several 
churches, belonging: to different denominations, all flourishing and well 
attended. The Methodists, the Primitive and Missionary Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Reformed Christians, are all repre- 
sented. The Catholics, Unitarians, and Universalists have members 
scattered throughout the county, but are not so numerous as the 
others. 

County Roads.—Owing to the steep ridges and hills the roads are not 
so well macadamized as they are in Central Kentucky. The turnpikes, 
however, and the usually well-worked county roads, afford excellent 
facilities for reaching the market-places and shipping points on the 
rivers and railways, so that but little trouble is given the farmer on 
account of roads. 
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CARTER (OOUN EY: 


This county, named for Col. Wm. G. Carter, was formed in 1838 out 
of parts of Greenup and Lawrence, and is bounded north by Lewis and 
Greenup, east by Boyd and Lawrence, south by Elliott, and west by 
Rowan, Fleming, and Lewis counties. 

Geology and Mincrals.—Three fourths of this county lies on the car- 
boniferous rocks. It is divided by Little Sandy and Tygart creek into 
three sections. That east of Little Sandy is the true coal measure, and 
is quite hilly and broken; that part between these streams is high and 
ridgy, and contains the sub-conglomerate coals, and many beds of iron 
ores; that part west of Tygart creek begins on the sub-carboniferous 
limestones, and passes into the coal measures, and affords much fine ara- 
ble land on the bottoms and gentle slopes of the creeks. The beds of 
coal are found nearly over the entire area of the county, and the amount 
of iron ores in this region almost defies computation, and its proximity 
to the coal makes it doubly valuable. Dr. D. D. Owen, in his report, 
says: ‘When these ores of Greenup and Carter counties come to be 
smelted with coal, as they undoubtedly must before long, the amount of 
iron which they are capable of supplying is immense. We have seen, 
from the facts collected simply by a rapid reconnoissance of the country, 


that from five to eight beds can be found above the drainage of the . 


country, in ridges three hundred feet high, which will average eighteen 
inches in thickness; and the geological position of the ore is such that 
these beds may be followed entirely through the hill in conformable 
stratification zzth the associated beds of coal. We have seen, moreover, 
from the chemical analyses of these ores, that they will average, at a 
very moderate estimate, one third the weight of iron from the raw ore. 
Taking the united thickness of the different beds in a single hill at five 
feet, and the specific gravity of the ore at three, then each acre of land, 
underlaid by these ores, is capable of yielding from six to seven thou- 
sand tons of iron, which, in the form of pig iron, may be estimated to be 


worth at least $180,000. The coal in the same hill would be worth from ° 


$16,000 to $20,000 per acre.”’ 
On the waters of Tygart creek good hydrated oxide ores are found 


in connection with the sub-carboniferous limestones, different from those 


spoken of by Dr. Owen above, but similar to the ores of Tennessee and 
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Southwestern Kentucky, on Cumberland river, which have assayed over 
fifty per cent. of the best and toughest soft iron. 

Cannel Coal of a superior quality, and shale rich in oils, are seen out- 
cropping on all the creeks and ravines. Few countries in the world are 
so rich in mineral wealth as this section of Kentucky, and probably no 
place affords better facilities for bringing this wealth to the surface. 

Soil, Crops, and Curiosities.—As afarming country, this section of the 
State will not compare favorably with either the ‘Central Blue Grass 
Region” or the ‘‘cavernous limestone section of the barrens,’’ yet there 
is much fine farming land on the river and creek bottoms, as well as on 
the gentle slopes of the ridges. There are three agricultural industries 
that can be followed here with great profit, viz: Sheep husbandry, 
orchard and vineyard cultivation, and a new industry, which is indicated 
by the wild cranberries which everywhere show themselves on Little 
Sandy, Tygart creek, and their tributaries. No doubt but that, with 
proper care, the cranberry crop of this section can be made more profit- 
able than it is in Massachusetts or New Jersey, where an acre of well-set 
cranberry bushes, that can be overflowed at pleasure by a small dam on 
a creek or branch, is valued at over $500. The soil is particularly 
adapted to the growth of large forest trees, which here come to great 
perfection, such as poplar, beech, gum, walnut, pine, hackberry, white 
oak, &c., &c., while the beautiful laurel and ivy crown every bluff and 
precipice. Whortleberries, chinquapins, wild grapes, haws, papaws, 
persimmons, hickory nuts, walnuts, hazlenuts, wild plums, and cherries 
grow in boundless profusion. 

A strange curiosity for Kentucky are the numerous caves of this 
section, carved by water out of the thick beds of sandstone adjacent to 
the sub-carboniferous limestone. These are entirely different from the 
caverns of the “barren region of South Kentucky,” and more closely 
resemble many of the saltpetre caves of Northern Arkansas. Near 
Sinking creek is a remarkable artesian well, which emits a stream of 
water over two feet in diameter. Many excellent salt wells have been 
worked in Carter county, which no doubt take their saline matter from 
the many shale beds that exist throughout this entire section of country. 
There are in this county several ‘‘natural bridges” formed by nature 
over creeks and ravines. One across Little Caney, sixteen miles from 
Grayson, is about two hundred and twenty feet span, and nearly two 
hundred feet high, twelve feet wide, and over five feet thick at the centre 
of the arch, with abutments reaching arch-shaped to the centre of the 
apex. This is nearly equal to the celebrated natural bridge of Virginia. 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Grayson, the county seat, is beautifully located on the west side of 
Little Sandy river, and contains about three hundred and fifty persons. 
It has a handsome court-house, several churches, and good school- 
houses. Star Furnace, nine miles east of Grayson, is quite a thriving 
village of two hundred and fifty population. Ove Fill, fifteen miles 
west of Grayson, is a flourishing town, with a large local trade. Gezger- 
ville, in the eastern part of the county, has two hundred population, sev- 
eral stores, a fine school, anda thrifty, flourishing trade. 

Manufactories and Mills.—There are in this county five or six fur- 
naces in full blast, making a large amount of iron, seven or eight good 
water mills, and about as many steam, grain, and saw-mills, all doing 
excellent business. ‘There are in the county numerous blacksmith and 
wood-workmen shops, besides many lesser mechanical shops and tan- 
Neries: 

Smaller Industries.—The good people of Carter county are honest, 
industrious, and intelligent, and hold on to the old-time ways of making 
at home jeans, linseys, cotton and flax goods, socks, comforts, quilts, 
and counterpanes, and producing in abundance milk, butter, cheese, 
maple sugar, molasses, eggs, poultry, feathers, beeswax, honey, shuck 
and bark collars, dried fruits, ginseng root, and many other useful arti- 
cles for home use and traffic. Of course the ladies do not run after the 
fashions, nor the men growl over “hard times,” but every one has plenty 
of the substantials of life, with many of the luxuries, and, best of all, 
uninterrupted good health. The numerous iron and coal-mining com- 
panies afford market for all the surplus of the articles that the ladies 
manufacture, as well as for the corn, hay, pork, mutton, and beef raised 
by the industry of the male population. 

Schools and Religions.—The common school system of the State is 
Operative over every district in the county, besides which, there is a 
fine academy and several excellent private schools taught by able pro- 
fessors and teachers. The Primitive Baptist, the Free-will Baptist, the 
Methodist, the Reformed Christian, the Catholic, and Presbyterian are 
the principal denominations in this county. Several of the church build- 
ings in the county are very handsome, while others are of the primitive 
style of architecture; but the congregations worshiping in these latter 


are none the less devout or hopeful because of the absence of fine fluted 


columns and deep-toned organs. 


Facilities for Transportation.—The distance from any part of this . 
county to the Ohio river is not beyond a day’s travel with a loaded ~ 
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wagon, atid still nearer to points on the Big Sandy river. The Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad will, when built, pass 
‘through this county, giving easy and quick access to every neighbor- 
hood of reaching the Ohio and Big Sandy rivers and all parts of Central 
‘Kentucky; parts of this road are completed, beginning at the river 
‘terminus and extending into the county. The county seat is connected 
by railroad with Riverton, on the Ohio river. The county roads, owing 
‘to the uneven face of the country, will continue to be “rough.” 
Miscellaneous. —Here is a field for capitalists who want to invest in 
mining operations on a large or small scale, as there is no limit to the 
mineral and coal beds and native timber of the country. Here, too, is 
a field. open to persons who wish to raise fruit for the purpose of can- 
ning and shipment, and also who desire to make fortunes in making 
honey of the best quality. Here, too, is the best point in the West for 
cranberries, and a most excellent field for the shepherd to roam with his 
flocks over the coaleries adjacent to all the large furnaces, and to shear 
the heaviest fleeces of the finest wool for the eastern and western man- 


ufacturers. 


CASEY“ COUNTY, 


This county, named in honor of Col. Wm. Casey, was cut off from 
Lincoln in the year 1806, and is bounded on the north by Boyle and 
Lincoln, east by Lincoln and Pulaski, south by Pulaski, Russell, and 
Adair, and west by Russell, Adair, and Taylor counties. 

Geological Formation and Sotl_—The geology of Casey is decidedly 
mixed; beginning in the lower Silurian, it passes through the upper 
Silurian, the Devonian, the shaly formation, and knobby hills, the Wa- 
verly series, into the sub-carboniferous limestones. Points and lines of 
the great upheaval fault that elevated the blue limestones of the early 
sedimentary ages, and brought them upon a level with the carbonif- 
erous limestones, are plainly visible in many parts of this county. The 
deepest cuts made by the streams expose the blue limestone, while on 
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the tops of the hills is found the Lithostrotion limestone reposing upon 
the gray and black slate or the knobby sandstone. The sandstone is 
frequently so fine-grained as to make good whet-rocks; the shale is 
usually about forty feet thick, and quite full of potash salts. The 
upper Devonian and Waverly series form a large portion of the soil of 
Casey county, particularly the cold crawfishy lands, which are too reten- 
tive of water in the winter and spring, and too dry in the late summer 
and fall, for good crops. There the sand rocks come to the surface; the 
soil is much freer, but thin and meagre in plant food, and in some places 
so very hungry that manure placed on it is absorbed or sinks before 
the crops can take it up. Much of the land is sour, as is evidenced by 
the growth of water-maple, dogwood, sorrel, broom sage, &c., and could 
be greatly improved by the addition of lime or land plaster, ashes, and 
German kainit. Next to Pulaski county are the highest lands, which 
are well adapted for fruit orchards and vineyards. Here grapes will 
flourish equal to any part of the State, and sheep husbandry pay much 
better than clean crop farming. Wine and wool ought to be produced 
in large quantities, and fruit and wine should be shipped to all the 
Northern markets of the Union from the hill lands of Casey. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Libert}, the county seat, beautifully situated on Green river, has a 
population of three hundred persons, and has a good court-house and 
other public buildings, several fine churches, an excellent academy, and 
many nice private residences. There are several flourishing villages, 
each of which do a good local trade: these are Jh/lersburg, seven miles 
northeast from Liberty ; Azztonville, in the southeast part of the county, 
and Caseyville, a few miles from Liberty. 

Rivers and Creeks.—Green river, taking its rise in Lincoln, passes 
through the centre of the county, and with its branches affords several 
good sites for mills and factories. Rolling Fork of Salt river runs 
through the northern part of the county, and drains the ‘‘ knobby hill” 
country which passes through this county. Along its sides are no 
doubt some ores of iron and springs of mineral water, similar to those 
found in Bullitt and Nelson counties. 

Schools and Churches.—TYhe public school system is in operation over 
the entire county, and a school taught in almost every district. The 
people are taking more than usual interest in the subject of educating 
their children, and generally send to the school all who are old enough 
to attend. There is a fine academy and several private schools of high- 
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er grades in the county, in addition to the public free institutions, so 
that every child, whose parents desire it, can become a good scholar. 
The “ Hard-shell” Baptists, the Missionary Baptists, the Methodists, 
Reformed Christians, and Presbyterians are the principal denominations 
in Casey county. The churches in the towns are well built and very 
comfortable. Those in the country generally are of a more unpre- 
tending style of architecture. The members, being honest and not overly 
much proud, make up in zealous piety what their church buildings lack 
in tall steeples and loud-sounding organs and finely-cushioned seats. 

Domestic Arts —The flax-wheel yet stands high in Casey; and the 
cotton-wheel, wool-cards, and the hand-logpm are everywhere heard, 
reverberating the chorus to the sweet songs of the ladies, who ply the 
shuttle and the distaff. A very large amount of jeans, linsey, flax and 
tow linen, cottonades, counterpanes, sheets, comforts, blankets, towels, ° 
cotton and yarn stockings, and other classes of wearing apparel, are 
manufactured every year by the intelligent, energetic, industrious ladies. 
In addition, they raise poultry of all kinds, and sell feathers, eggs, ma- 
ple sugar, molasses, honey, beeswax, ginseng, and dried fruit. In this 
way a family supports itself at home; never runs in debt, and never 
Poteaks’ or cries out “‘hard times,’ or knows. the want of the neces- 
saries of life. Happily, too, from such energetic and industrious stock 
comes a large majority of the population of our country, to infuse new 
life and health into every generation of the effeminate offspring of our 
fashionable city belles. 

Live Stock 


old native breeds of horses, sheep, and cattle, preferring, as a general 


The people of Casey county have a great fancy for the 


rule, the razor-back, long-faced swine to the chuffy, heavy-quartered 
Berkshire, and the old crumpley-horned, slim-sided, long-legged cattle 
to the purest bloods of the Durham or Alderney. The scrub stock of 
horses, also, seem to be favorites; but latterly some enterprising, pub- 
lic-spirited farmers are beginning to find out that it is cheaper to feed 
hogs plentifully than to allow them to expend all their strength standing 
on their snouts, with their hind feet in the air, reaching down two feet 
_ below the surface in search of a sweet-briar root, and that good, sleek, 
trim-made cattle are cheaper for beef than the old kind; and so they are 
introducing them into the county, with the expectation that in a few 
years the pedigrees will be greatly improved. 

Limber.—Casey county is well supplied with all kinds of. timber— 
_ oak, cypress, gum, poplar, walnut, hickory, pine, ash, ironwood, wahoo, 


¢ 
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papaw, sasafras, sugar-tree, wild cherry, honey locust, maple, hornbeam, 
and various other kinds suitable for house lumber, cabinet work, or 
boat-building. The white oaks and hickories growing on the Devonian 
formation are superior to all others for wagon work, carriage work, or 
steamboat paddles. When Casey county gets a narrow-gauge railroad, 
she will prove that nature has here poured out native wealth with a 
lavish hand. 


CHRISITAN COUNTING 


This county was formed from a part of Logan in 1794, and named in 
honor of Col. Wm. Christian. When first cut off from Logan, it extended 
over all the territory lying westward from the Logan county line to the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. It is now bounded on the north by Hop- 
kins and Muhlenburg, east by Muhlenburg and Todd, south by the 
Tennessee State line, that divides it from Montgomery and Stewart 
counties of that State, and west by Trigg and Caldwell counties. 

Geology and Soiw.—This county is about equally divided between the 
sub-carboniferous limestone formation, which is the basis of the south- 
ern, and the carboniferous lime and sandstones, which are the base of 
the northern half of the county. The line of demarcation between 
the two formations passes nearly centrally through the county, from 
east to west, with occasional deflections to the right or left. The north- 
ern part of the county is hilly and broken, and abounds in the finest of 
timber, coal, and iron ores. The southern part is level or gently roll- 
ing, with the frequent sinks or basins which distinguish the ‘“‘ barrens ”’ 
of Southern Kentucky. Near the line of demarcation between the two 
geological formations, from east to west, is a continuous escarpment, - 
inclining northward or northwestwardly, showing most conclusively that 
in the early geological eras there must have been either an up-‘Arow or 
upheaval of the Lithostrotion or sub-carboniferous limestone, or a dowz- 
throw of the coal formations, most probably the latter, since the strata 
of the cavernous limestones are nearly horizontal, while those of the 
coal measures are disjointed, and under different angles of inclination. 
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Along this line of demarcation, also, are frequently found specimens of 
lead ore (sulphurets or galena) and fluor-spar, particularly in the coun- 
ties of Caldwell, Livingston, and Crittenden, where the same disturb- 
ance exists as in Christian. In fact, this disturbance is found around 
the entire rim of the carboniferous formation of the Western Kentucky 
coal field. On the road from Hopkinsville to Greenville, one and a half 
to two miles northeast of the former place, this down-throw is quite 
plainly visible just before reaching the banks of Little river. The coal 
beds of north Christian are practically inexhaustible, while the iron, 
either limonite, brown hematite, or pot ores, exist in large quantities. 
In the State Cabinet is a sample of these ores from a tract of land 
belonging to Major John P. Campbell, containing 2,600 acres, which 
show over sixty per cent. of metal. The ores are scattered all over 
this tract, as well as over the adjacent country. The soil in the north- 
ern part of the county is poor on the hills and ridges, often quite rocky, 
but exceedingly fertile in the bottoms. The hills are well adapted to 
the growth of a fine quality of tobacco, and all kinds of fruit. Here 
orchards and vineyards never fail of a good crop. In the southern part 
of the county the lands are level and very rich, with a subsoil of red or 
- chocolate-colored clay, which itself contains all the elements of plant 
food needed by the prevailing crops of the country. It is on these 
cavernous limestone or “barren” lands (so named from their prairie 
character of having originally but little timber) that the far-famed 
“Hopkinsville Shipping Tobacco”’ is grown in such perfection. There 
are no minerals in this formation, in the southern part of the county, 
worth working. The timber of the barrens consists of red oak, hick- 
ory, white oak, and such other kinds of hard woods as have grown up 
since the fires have been kept off by the settlement of the white race. 
There are several mineral springs of excellent water in different parts of 
the county. | , 

Agviculture.—No part of Kentucky excels the southern portion of 
Christian as a farming country. Were grows corn, yielding from twenty- 
five to seventy-five bushels to the acre; wheat from ten to forty-five 
bushels; oats from twenty to fifty bushels ; potatoes from fifty to three 
hundred bushels; tobacco from six hundred to fifteen hundred pounds 
to the acre, and clover from twelve to thirty-six inches in height. Blue- 
grass will not flourish on account of.the compact nature of the clay 
subsoil, but herds-grass, timothy, clover, orchard-grass, Hungarian, and 
millet do as well here as in any uplands in the State. Fruits of all 
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kinds do well in every part of the county, but particularly so in the 
northern half, where peaches, plums, apples, cherries, quinces, and pears 
always yield good crops when other counties make entire failures. 
Grapes, too, so far as they have been tried, succeed admirably, and 
the wine made from the vineyards near Hopkinsville equals any made 
in the West. This is the largest tobacco-growing county in the world, 
and the largest wheat producing county in Kentucky. 

Live Stock.—Some of the finest racing and trotting horses in the State 
have been bred in this county, and the breeds of cattle, mules, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry will compare favorably with much of the far-famed 
blue-grass stock of Central Kentucky. The Short-horns or Durhams 
and Alderneys are the favorite cattle, the Poland-China, Chester Whites, 
the Cheshire, and Berkshire, are the most highly prized hogs, while the 
Merino, Cottswold, and Southdown sheep are preferred to all others. In 
poultry the game, dominique, Spanish, and light Brahmas are the best 
chickens. Honey culture has taken a great stimulus within the last few 
years, owing to the introduction of the Italian bees and the ‘‘ Tennessee 
hive ’’ and mel-extractors, and wonderful stories are told of the immense 
yields from a single hive or colony of these industrious insects. Hog 
and chicken cholera have been very destructive some years, since the 
war, among the swine and poultry, but some farmers think they have 
found a remedy in the use of coal cinders fed to the hogs, and coal oil 
and sulphur fed on the corn, or with mush or slops. The most active 
men, in the introduction of fine stock into this county are Peter Fox, 
Rice Dulin, M. D. Davie, G. M. Quarles, Wm. Radford, Winston Henry, 
Col. Starling, James Jessup, Dr. J. Clardy, Dr. Rodman, and Dr. Whit- 
lock. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Hopkinsville, the county seat, is handsomely located upon Little river, 
about the centre of the county. It contains a very fine court-house and 
other public offices, a dozen elegant churches, several large manufactur- 
ing, grist, and saw-mills, and lumber and planing factories, agricultural 
implement works, wool-carding, tobacco factories, stemmeries, large, 
well-appointed stores, one male college, and two female colleges and 
academies, several free schools, a score of mechanic shops, and numer- 
ous large, well-built, and handsomely furnished private residences. The 
population is between five and six thousand. There are four or five 
extensive warehouses, at which are sold annually from ten to twelve 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco, besides hundreds of thousands of bush- 
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els of corn, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and rye. The Evansville, 
Henderson, and Nashville Railroad passes through the town, and gives 
easy communication every day to all points East and West. (See 
account of this place under the head of cities and towns.) 

Pembroke, ten miles southeast from Hopkinsville, on the railroad, is a 
large shipping point for an excellent region of country. It has a popu- 
lation of about three hundred and fifty. 

Longview, eleven miles from Hopkinsville, on the Clarksville road, is 
a neat village of about sixty population. Oak Grove, on the same road, 
four miles south, has about the same number of inhabitants. Garreits- 
burg, fourteen miles south of Hopkinsville, on the Palmyra road, is a 
beautiful village of one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants. S7¢. A/mo, 
fourteen miles southeast from Hopkinsville, is a small village of thirty 
inhabitants. West Fork is four miles east of St. Elmo, and is twice the 
Size. 

Bennettstown, fourteen miles southwest from Hopkinsville, on the 
Dover road, is a neat thriving village of one hundred inhabitants; La- 
Jayette, nineteen miles from Hopkinsville, also on the Dover road, near 
the Tennessee State line, is quite a handsome town of three hundred 
inhabitants; Belleview, ten miles southwest of Hopkinsville, on the Can- 
ton road, is a beautiful village of one hundred and fifty people; Church 
fill, six miles from Hopkinsville, is a place of twenty-five inhabitants ; 
Lainbridge is a small, neat village on the Prince road; C7often is a town 
of considerable trade, on the line of the railroad, sixteen miles north of 
the county seat, and contains a population of about two hundred; 
Petersburg is a small village of some fifty inhabitants, twenty miles 
north from Hopkinsville, on the Madisonville road; Fawuzew, twelve 
miles east of Hopkinsville, is quite a pretty town of three hundred 
inhabitants; it lies partly in Christian and partly in Todd county; 
Leverly is a neat village of twenty-five people, located eight miles south 
of Hopkinsville, on the Palmyra road, in a very rich landed neighbor- 
hood. 

Streams and Mill-Sites.—The elevated plateau lands, which distinguish 
this county, give rise to several rivers and creeks flowing north, east, 
south, and west. The principal of these are West Fork and Pond river 
flowing north into Green river, Little West Fork flowing east and south 
into Red river, Little river and its tributaries flowing south and west 
into Cumberland and Tradewater, and its branches flowing west and 
northwest into the Ohio. Each of these streams afford several fine sites 
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for mills, furnaces, or factories, and have, since the first settlement of 
the country, been well supplied with grist and saw-mills. Along these 
streams, even in the ‘‘barrens,” grow forests of the best quality of useful 
timber. 

Schools and Churches.—At Hopkinsville are located two male high 
schools and two female colleges. The Meotrophian Male School, under 
the charge of Prof. Jas. G. Branham and his able assistants, has a good 
patronage from the town people and the citizens of the county. The 
Hopkinsville High School, under charge of Prof. J. G. Terrell, besides 
the regular curriculum of studies, has military drill after the forms at 
West Point. The South Kentucky Female College under the auspices of 
the Christian Church, is ably conducted by Prof. R. C. Cane and an able 
corps of assistants. The Sethel Female College is under the patronage 
of the Baptist Churches of Kentucky, and has a large number of pupils. 
Prof. J. W. Rust, the President, is one of the: most noted and accom- 
plished teachers of females in the State, and by his zeal and ability has 
built up this institution to be of the best in the western country. Mrs. 
J. G. Branham’s school for girls is also a good institution, and well 
patronized by the citizens of the town and county. There are several 
colored schools in Hopkinsville and in different parts of the county, 
taught under the State system. 

The free common schools of the State are taught in every district in 
the county, and are generally well attended. Besides these, there are 
several good private schools in the county. The people of no portion 
of Kentucky take more pains to have their children well instructed than 
- the citizens of Christian, and nowhere is there a more general or widely 
spread intelligence among the people. 

Churches.—The principal Christian denominations are the Missionary 
Baptist, - Methodist, Reformers or Christian, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Catholic, and Universalist. The church buildings in the towns are fine 
and well furnished, and those in the country are well-built, large, and 
comfortable. In the northern part of the county the prevailing senti- 
ment is that of the Universalists, who have several churches and con- | 
gregations, under the management of the Rev. Joab Clark, an able, 
eloquent divine, and other co-workers. The other denominations have 
churches scattered over the county, so as to provide one or more to 
every neighborhood. The membership is quite large, and the congre- 
gations noted for their high regard for order and intelligence. The min- 
isters are generally able, eloquent speakers, and the members well- 
posted, thinking, and moral Christians. 
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Smaller Industries.—Previous to the war nearly every family manu- 
factured at home all the cloth needed for every-day wear; and although 
tobacco was king of the crops, and the people the most wealthy in the 
State (owning the largest farms and the most slaves), still they kept up 
the old habit, brought from Virginia and North Carolina, of carding, 
spinning, and weaving. The cotton patch and flax patch grew on nearly 
every farm, and the female slaves all knew how to card and to spin or 
weave. The industrious, energetic white women, too, all were taught 
how to perform and superintend these points in the domestic household 
department. Since the war, however, this custom of making home- 
made cloth has gone out of use, except in some few neighborhoods, or 
among some of the most thrifty and industrious ladies. The establish- 
ment of the railroad depots has created quite a traffic in fruit (green and 
dried), vegetables, eggs, poultry, butter, feathers, beeswax, honey, flax- 
seed, hides, maple sugar, and tree molasses, from which the farmers clear 
quite a large sum of ready money each year. Col. Morris and Samuel 
B. Younglove, Esq., have taken the lead in grape culture and wine- 
making. 

Characteristics of the People.—The original settlers of Christian coun- 
ty came: principally from Virginia and North Carolina, and were some 
of the best families of that good old cavalier stock which has made 
those States so celebrated in the annals of our country. These settlers 
brought with them large families of negro slaves, which constituted a 
large part of their wealth. The slaves formed the body of laborers 
upon the farms, and by working the rich prairie or ‘‘barren”’ lands, 
added greatly to the capital of the country. The masters overlooked 
and directed the labor, which was their property, so that every plantation 
was, in fact, a small independent community, under a peculiar patri- 
archal system of aristocratic government, over which the master pre- 
sided as lord and owner. Educated under these conditions, the men, 
naturally became controllers or managers of men, which begot a spirit 
of chivalrous independence so characteristic of the Kentucky and South- 
ern people. The high-toned honor thus engendered has becofne he- 
reditary, until now the Kentuckian of this type is among the noblest 
specimens of the human family. This same freedom from the drudgery 
of daily manual labor, yet a necessity of constant overseeing or super- 
tendence, gave a good appreciation of business qualifications above 
those of the day laborer, and also begot a habit of generosity and hos- 
pitality, which has for more than an hundred years been a distinguish- 
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ing trait in the manners and character of our people. It also gave time 

for study and improvement of the mind, both through the instrumental- 

ity of books and conversation; hence originated our wise statesmen and 

eloquent orators. The impress of these things are still inheritable and 

visible among the people of Christian county, in as high a degree as in 
any part of the Southern States; therefore we will find here a sociabil- 

ity, a high-toned morality, a general spread of intelligence and learning, 

a generous hospitality, and a chivalrous politeness, not excelled by any 

people on earth. A more noble or a braver manhood could not be at- 

tained under any conditions surrounding the people of any other coun- 

try. This condition of things also gave a high-toned impression of the 

purity, chastity, and excellence of our women, and an exalted idea of 
their virtues, tastes, and refinement, which is seldom met with in other 

countries of the earth. It almost runs into woman adoration towards 

our mothers, sisters, wives, and the feminine part of our race generally. 

This type of civilization has no superior in any country, and has rarely 

been equaled in any age. 

Labor and Farms.—The farms in the southern part of the county 
were in a very high state of cultivation; the number in such condition is 
still very great. Before the war farms sold at from $50 to $95 or $100 
per acre, according to improvements, soil, &c., &c., but now the want of 
labor and the loss of capital have reduced them from one half to two- 
thirds of these prices. Zhen farm-houses and fences, stables and yards 
or lawns, all exhibited refinement of taste, and a marked appreciation for 
rural elegance and beauty. Many elegant brick and frame houses were 
found in every neighborhood, surrounded by beautiful flower gardens or 
lawns. Thorough tillage and the extirpation of useless weeds and 
briers were then the rule, where now we too often find these things the 
exception. Farm improvements have been greatly impaired, and much 
valuable soil has been taxed by a slovenly system of tillage, through 
the “share system” of cropping with lazy, indolent laborers, so as to 
become almost unproductive. In consequence of this state of things, 
the rich lands of Christian are slow to recover from the shock of the 
war. The very magnitude of some of the improvements, and the large 
areas of the farms, and the extensive lines of fences, required large 
sums of money and much labor to keep them,up. This capital was not 
within the reach of the land-owners, and, consequently, this cause has 
greatly affected the prices and value of many of the first-rate farms in 
the county. 
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Within the last two or three years, however, a reaction is beginning 
to take place, and once more there are signs of life and thrift beginning 
to appear in the country, and the spirits of the farmers are beginning to 
rebound after fifteen sad years of depression. The labor is becoming 
more reliable, the people are learning better how to manage the freed- 
men labor, and the freedmen are learning better the obligations of a 
contract, and how to economize their time and the products of their 
industry. 

What zs Needed.—The people need to learn how to cultivate less land 
and make it richer, so as to raise larger crops with less labor. They 
must become educated how to /fert/zze with mineral and chemical fertil- 
izers, for which the level “barren lands”’ are so beautifully adapted. 
The large farms must be cut.up into small ones, and these made rich, so 
as never to produce less than from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of tobacco 
per acre, nor less than thirty bushels of wheat, rye, or oats, nor less 
than from fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn. (Read the chapters. in 
this Report on Fertilization and Fungi.) The planters need more labor 
and better labor, such as they have in [llinois or Ohio, or else to learn 
how to improve the labor they have with them, by making equitable 
bargains, and then paying cash wages promptly, on the square, upon the 
very day it falls due, so as to keep up a perfect confidence between em- 
ployer and employe. Then there will be no trouble in getting the 
laborers to do their duty. There is great need of turnpike roads con- 
centrating at the county seat, so as.to preserve the wagons, and save the 
mules and hores of the farmers. There is special need for a narrow- 
gauge railroad, that will not cost over $6,000 per mile (when well ironed), 
from Hopkinsville through the county to Dover, Tennessee, or to join 
the Clarksville and Memphis Railroad, so as to concentrate all the to- 
bacco, wheat, and trade of South Christian and Trigg, and the county 
of Steward in Tennessee, at the city of Hopkinsville. The farmers need 
to pay more attention to sowing clover and small grain, so that one 
half of the open farm lands may always be in clover pasture, a part of 
which each year can be turned under in a green state for wheat. More 
suggestions might be added did space permit. 
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CLARK : COU: 


In the year 1792 this county was formed out of parts of Bourbon and 
Fayette counties, and named in honor of General George Rogers Clark. 
It is bounded on the north by Bourbon, east by Montgomery and 
Powell, south by Estill and Madison, and west by Fayette county. 
Like other rich counties of Central Kentucky, Clark is the home of 
a most intelligent, refined, and well-educated population, and has been 
the birth-place or residence of several of the most prominent and 
famous citizens produced by the Commonwealth. 

Geology and Soil_—The larger portion of this county (the west and 
northwest parts) lies upon the lower Silurian formation, and contains 
some of the best lands in the State. The northeastern part of the 
county belongs to the upper Silurian, and is more hilly and broken, 
and not so fertile, yet produces well the cereals and grasses, and excels 
in fine fruit. Much of the east and southeastern parts of the county is 
underlaid by the Devonian and Waverly rocks, which give the country 
a hilly appearance, and either ‘“sobby beech”’ or thin oak lands. 

In some few places the black Lingula shale outcrops, but nowhere do 
the rocks reach the coal series; consequently all search for coal in the 
hills of Clark county will prove fruitless. There is doubtless some iron 
ores in the eastern part of the county, but not in quantities sufficient to 
justify working. ; 

The best lands adjoin Fayette and Bourbon counties, in the west and 
northwestern part of the county. Near the mouth of Howard’s creek, 
on the Kentucky river, there has been a “fault” or dropping down of 
the rock strata of about three hundred feet. This brings to the surface 
the beds of the Kentucky river marble, which present a vertical cliff of 
about ninety feet. On the south side of this fault are the ordinary blue 
limestone ledges. There are also, in this immediate section, beds of 
magnesian limestone, interstratified with the marble, about one hundred 
feet above the water-level, which make excellent durable building stone. 
These are in layers of from eighteen to forty inches thickness, and are 
of variegated and buff colors. These rocks are soft and easy to cut 
when first quarried, but harden by exposure to the atmosphere, a quality 
highly advantageous in materials for construction purposes. In the 
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better portions of the county, the strata of the blue limestone are thin, 
with occasional marly partings, similar to those of Woodford, Franklin, 
Fayette, and Bourbon counties, which is always a good indication of 
hemp land of the best quality. The sobby beech lands, of the eastern 
part of this county, could be greatly benefited by tile-drainage, and also 
_ by fertilization with land plaster, ashes, German kainit, and superphos- 
phates. The eastern part of the county abounds in mineral and oil 
springs. 

Water-courses and Water-power—The Kentucky river lies between 
Clark and Madison counties, and affords navigation when the dams are 
in order. Red river, between Clark and Estill, is sufficiently large to be 
made navigable by slack-water, otherwise it could be made to furnish a 
large amount of water-power for mills, furnaces, and factories. Boone, 
Lulbegrud, Stoner, Strode, Howard’s Upper, Howard’s Lower, Two 
Mile, and Four Mile creeks, are all nice streams, and afford many good 
mill-sites, and excellent drainage to the country. 

Transportation and Railways.—Until recently the people of Clark 
depended entirely on the Kentucky river for transportation, which 
answered well, while the locks and dams were in good repair; but 
since the building of the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy 
Railroad, in 1872, through the centre of the county, which gives daily 
trains through to Louisville, most of the freight and passenger business 
takes this route. The entire county is filled with macadamized turn- 
pikes concentrating at Winchester. 

Crops and Frutt.—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, tobacco, hemp, and 
flax are the principal crops cultivated, and some of these have not been 
in much favor since the war. Blue-grass grows most luxuriously for 
pasturage, and orchard-grass, redtop, timothy, millet, clover, and lucern 
all do well for hay or meadow crops. Constant cropping, without fertil- 
izers, has lessened the capacity of the lands for yielding such crops of 
corn, wheat, hemp, and tobacco as they were wont when the country 
was new; but a skillful application of chemical fertilizers would easily 
and cheaply restore any well-located soil in this county to more than its 
virgin richness in plant food. Fruit will do well in any part of the 
county, but particularly on the thinner soils and hills of the eastern 
parts. Here, too, grapes can be made to flourish equal to those found 
in many parts of Europe, and wine-making from such native varieties 
as the Ives Seedling, Concord, Catawba, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, 
&c., could no doubt be made very profitable. 
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Live Stock.—Clark county lies immediately within the fine stock- 
growing region of Kentucky, and upon her fine blue-grass lands are 
raised some of the best grades of horses, cattle, mules, sheep, and 
swine produced in America. The thin hill lands of the east and south- 
eastern parts of the county are peculiarly well adapted to sheep hus- 
bandry. Crosses of the Cottswold and Merino, or the common stock 
of the country, flourish exceedingly, and give fleeces that will compare 
favorably with those of any part of the United States. Bee culture has 
never been followed as a special industry; but the number of swarms 
found in the hollow trees of the forests, and the yield from the domes- 
ticated hives at nearly all the farm-houses, prove that the climate and 
bee food are well adapted for the production of honey. Poultry of all 
kinds do as well here as in any part of the Western States. The ex- 
port of live stock from this county equals any other in proportion to 
population. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Winchester, the county Bea is located about the centre of the county, 
upon the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Railroad, and has a 
population of 1,700 persons. The court-house is one of the best in the 
State. There are three large seminaries or high schools, eight to ten 
churches, about forty stores and groceries, carriage factory, steam mills, 
and fifteen to twenty mechanic shops. The private residences are good, 
and many of them elegant. The people are intelligent, hospitable, and 
polished in their manners, and quite alive to the necessity of having 
emigrants come and settle among them. Kiddsville, Schollsville, Vi- 
enna, Ruckerville, and Pinchem are interesting villages, doing the local 
trade of rich and prosperous neighborhoods. 

Manufactures and Commerce.—Clark has always been a central point 
for fine stock, and the exportation of the improved breeds has been so — 
large that little else was ever looked to by her people for money profit. 
The commerce of the county was the outgrowth of the hemp, corn, 
wheat, and stock crops, and the manufacture of all kinds of goods and 
wares was neglected by the citizens, except that, before the days of rail- 
roads, every family made their own jeans, linsey, tow and linen cloth, 
and such articles of every-day wear as was used by the farming classes 
of the country. Then the spinning-wheel and looms were well-known 
household furniture; but now these have become obsolete, and the fair 
daughters of Clark county will know them no more forever, except by 
tradition from their grandmothers and mothers. Some home-knit socks, 
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counterpanes, and blankets are made in the southeastern end of the coun- 
ty, but these are also falling into disuse, owing, doubtless, to the increased 
wealth and pride of the people. Maple sugar, molasses, honey, bees- 
wax, eggs, and poultry, however, still are popular among the farmers, 
and are the basis of much traffic with the country merchants and at the 
railroad depots. 

Churches:.—The principal denominations of Christians are the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Reformer, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Catholic, 
with occasional members of Unitarian and Universalist. Many of 
the churches are very fine specimens of architecture, and generally the 
people of every neighborhood have their churches well attended. No 
county in the State contains a more religious or moral community than 
Clark. 

Schools.—Winchester has, for nearly a half century, been noted for 
her female high schools and seminaries. It has two female and one male 
academy, equal to any similar institutions, each well-patronized by the 
citizens of Clark and the adjacent counties. The State free school sys- 
tem prevails in every school district, and a good opportunity is offered 
to every child to obtain a good common school education at but little 
cost. 

lmmigration.— TYhe people of Clark county desire to have emigrants 
from Europe and the States of the Union to come among them, and 
partake of the bounties which nature has spread over this county so 
lavishly, in the shape of rich, fertile lands, a mild, healthful climate, 
excellent timber, good water, and all kinds of building material; and to 
all such as may seek homes here they will give a true Kentucky wel- 
come. 

What 1s Needed.—The farmers want more light on the best method of 
fertilizing and preserving their lands, so as to keep them rich, and so as to 
produce larger crops with less labor. They also need a further subdi- 
vision of farm labor, so as to cultivate more potatoes, grain, fruit, and 
grapes. Wine-making could be a leading industry, if well attended. 
(See wine-making, under the head of Washington county.) New York 
State sells annually over $110,000,000 worth of dairy products, through 
the agency of co-operative dairy associations, and yet she has not a 
single county that will average equal to Clark in either a grass-growing 
or corn-producing soil. Why cannot the farmers of Clark and the other 
blue-grass counties equal the grazing counties of New York in the man- 
ufacture of butter, cheese, and condensed milk? Read Dairying. 
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CLAY  COUREY: 


This county was formed in 1806 from parts of Madison, Knox, and 
Floyd, and named in honor of General Green Clay, and is bounded on 
the north by Jackson, Owsley, and Perry, on the east by Perry, on the 
south by Harlan, Bell, and Knox, and on the west by Laurel and Jack- 
son counties. 

Soil and Geological Formation.—The carboniferous rocks underlie the 
entire area of this county. Coal and iron ore exist in large quantities 
in every section of the country. The Burning Spring is a remarkable 
curiosity and phenomenon not met with elsewhere. It is thus described 
by Dr. Owen: “Through a pool of water, in a narrow bottom, a con- 
stant stream of gas escapes in copious volumes. A match lighted suf- 
fices to set the gas on fire, which flashes instantaneously in numerous 
jets across the pool, continuing to burn until the force of the gas ora 
gust of wind blows it out. Judging from the color of the flame and the 
odor of the gas, it appears to be a mixture of heavy and light carbu- 
retted hydrogen, with some free or uncombined hydrogen.” This spring 
of gas has been continuous in its flow for over one hundred years, and 
how much longer no one can tell. Burning gas has been frequently met 
with in boring for salt or oil, as, for instance, in Meade county, Ken- 
tucky, and in the oil regions of Pennsylvania, but no pool similar to 
that in Clay county. 

Salt wells abound along Goose creek and on the south branch of the 
Kentucky river; and no doubt good salt water, varying in strength, can 
be found in any portion of the county, if the boring is carried down to 
the proper sandstone, which overlies the sub-carboniferous limestone. 
The face of the country is hilly and mountainous. Spurs from the Ken- 
tucky ridge and Cumberland Mountains extend into this county. The 
soil on the north side of the ridges and in the creek bottoms is exceed- 
ingly rich, while the ridges are rocky and poor. The iron ores and coal 
have never been utilized to any great extent, owing to the want of facil- 
ities for transportation. For many years the people of this part of the 
State have been trying to get the slack-water system of navigation on 
the Kentucky river and her tributaries, so as to afford water carriage 
for the immense wealth of timber, iron, and coal in which the country 
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abounds, but as yet they have not succeeded. In the future, no doubt, 
this will be done; and all these resources, now comparatively unknown, 
will then be developed and added to the wealth of the State. 

Salt- Works.—The most extensive salt-works in Kentucky are in this 
county, where over 150,000 bushels of salt are made every year. The 
waters are so strong that they yield from three quarters to one and one 
quarter pounds of salt to the gallon, while the supply appears to be 
inexhaustible. The depth of the wells vary from 120 to 600 feet, the 
strongest brine being found at the greater depth. General Garrard 
bored over 1,100 feet, but did not get any better water. The best wells 
are on South Fork of Kentucky river and on Goose creek. 

Timber.—This is one of the best timbered counties in Kentucky. 
Here are found large forests of the best hard and soft wood, such as 
walnut, oaks, cherry, locust, holly, hickory, pine, hemlock, chestnut, 
sugar-tree, maple, elm, cedar, cottonwood, poplar, butternut, willow, 
birch, beech, elder, wahoo, ironwood, sassafras, hornbeam, gum, &c., 
&c. The amount of walnut and cherry alone of the county, if sold in 
an European market, would make Clay one of the richest counties in 
titeyotate. 

Crops and Frut.—Corn, wheat, barley, oats, hay, flax, and tobacco 
grow well on the better lands. The exported crops are small, owing to 
want of transportation, but enough is produced for home consumption, 
and quite a large surplus could be spared each year, if there was a con- 
venient market. The soil, climate, and elevation of the county particu- 
larly adapt it to the growth of fruits of all kinds, which seldom fail to 
make a full average crop. Grapes are a natural growth of the land, and 
vineyards planted ‘and well attended would yield excellent berries and 
produce a wine and brandy equal to the best brands of France or 
Spain. The hardy native vines are better than the European stocks, 
producing larger crops and better flavored grapes. The Concord or 
Hartford Prolific could be made to produce over ten thousand pounds 
of grapes to the acre, and more than seven hundred gallons of excellent 
wine. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The good citizens of this county are not given to the sin of concen- 
trating in large bodies and crowded communities, but prefer the country 
scenes and pure mountain air. We find, therefore, not many towns or 
villages. Manchester, the county seat, is quite a handsome town of 
about one hundred and fifty persons, situated on Goose creek, about the 
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centre of the county. It has a good court-house, fine seminary, several 
handsome churches, two hotels, quite a number of mechanic shops and 
wagon factories, and several comfortable private residences. The trade, 
though local, is quite large for a place of its size, and, like Manchester, 
England, for which it was named, its natural facilities fora large manu- 
facturing city are excellent, if ever transportation facilities are supplied. 
Laurel, Big Creek, Seaton’s Creek, and Ffouse’s Store are nice, flourishing 
villages, with good local trade. 

Schools and Religious Soctcttes—The common school system of the 
State is effective in every district in the county, and the schools are 
generally well attended. The parents are taking a lively interest in 
education, and begin to feel the necessity of having their children 
taught the rudiments of a good education. Clay Semznary, at Man- 
chester, is an excellent institution, under the able management of Prof. 
Samuel Harris and other competent teachers. The Methodists, Primi- 
tiveand Free-will Baptists, and the Reformed Christians are the principal 
denominations of Christians. The church buildings, except in Man- 
chester, are generally of the native style of architecture, unadorned by 
expensive or showy cupolas or loud-sounding organs, the devout con- 
gregations feeling that more true piety is to be found in earnest faith 
and honest hearts than in the sermons of high-salaried priests or stately 
church buildings. 

Flome Industries —The sensible, industrious women of Clay are the 
true source of its manufacturing energies. They still ply the shuttle, 
hold the distaff, and chant to the chorus of the spinning-wheel. Flax, 
wool, and cotton are grown for home consumption, and large quantities 
of home-made jeans, linseys, linens, and cottonade, socks, &c., are man- 
ufactured by the old process of hand labor. Besides this, there are pro- 
duced, for home consumption and traffic, large quantities of butter, eggs, 
chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, guineas, feathers, beeswax, honey, gin- 
seng, maple sugar, molasses, shuck and bark collars, leather, home-made 
shoes, &c., &c. The people are intelligent, hospitable, and anxious to 
have emigration come in and settle on the vacant lands, and make the 
waste places bloom and blossom as the rose. 
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CLINTON COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of DeWitt Clinton, of New York, was 
formed in 1835 from parts of Wayne and Cumberland counties, and is 
bounded on the north by Russell, east by Wayne, south by Tennessee 
State line, and west by Cumberland county. | 

Geological Formation.—The geology of this county is varied. Here 
can be found the Waverly, the sub-carboniferous, and true coal meas- 
ures. But a small portion of the county has coal, viz: the eastern part 
next to Wayne county, and the southeast next to the State of Tennes- 
see. There is a considerable quantity of iron ore in the coal measures, 
and some in the other formations, but probably not enough for profita- 
ble working. The face of the country is undulating, and in many places 
hilly. The Poplar Mountains make a rough surface, though they afford 
much excellent grazing country, particularly for sheep. The cavernous 
limestones, the same as we find in Barren county, outcrop and become 
the surface rocks in more than half of the county. These overlie a 
shale and sandstone in which, no doubt, coal oil and salt water can be 
found in the same abundance that they are in Cumberland county, but it 
would require deeper boring. The Cumberland river on the north and. 
Obey on the south, with its branches, make Clinton county appear as a 
backbone to the two valleys, which, in fact, is the case; these two rivers 
and their tributaries have taken their courses from the position of the . 
Poplar Mountain ridge. Stockton’s valley, which occupies the level 
lands in the mountain’s curve, presents a beautiful section of country, 
based upon the Lithostrotion limestones, capable of producing excellent 
crops of cereals and tobacco. . 

Rivers and Creeks.—Cumberland river runs through the northwestern 
part of the county for a short distance, with deep banks, the low water 
reaching the Silurian rocks. Wolf creek, Indian creek, and the branches 
of Obey river, all afford good mill-sites, owing to the great fall from 
their sources to the Cumberland river, where they empty. : 

_ Soils and Crops.—The face of the country being generally rough and 
hilly, gives great variety of soils; the valley or ‘level barren’’ parts are 
quite fertile, as are also the creek and river bottoms; but much of the 
ridges and high hill-sides are rocky and poor. On the better lands corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, and hay, grasses and tobacco, do 
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well and make fine crops. The hilly country is peculiarly well adapted 
for orchards, vineyards, and sheep husbandry. Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, quinces, and all classes of nuts and berries, rarely ever 
fail to produce good crops, and grapes grow as large and luscious as 
they do in the south of France.’ Proper care with Concord, Ives Seed- 
ling, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Catawba, &c., &c. (native grapes), 
would give a wine rich in saccharine matter, and of a “bouquet”’ that 
could not easily be excelled. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Albany, the county seat, is located about the centre of the county, 
and has a population of two hundred. persons. It has a fine court- 
house, jail, and clerk’s offices, several factories, and steam mills for 
flour, lumber, woolen cloths, leather, and other products of mechanical 
labor, good churches and school-houses, and comfortable private resi- 
dences. 

Seventy-stx is a neat village, situated on Indian creek, at the falls, 
where there is a fine merchant mill and saw-mill, a store, and several 
mechanical shops. 

Cumberland City is located at the Short Mountain coal mines, and 
contains about three hundred people, two stores, good churches and 
school-houses, and several wood factories and mechanical shops. A 
large trade is carried on at this point with the adjacent country and 
miners. 

Clark's Cross-roads has a store, blacksmith shop, and wood work- 


man. 


Schools and Churches.—Nearly every public school district is now sup- 
plied with a teacher, and the system has become generally used by 
parents seeking to have their children taught the rudiments of a com- 
mon school education. Besides the common free schools, there are 
several private schools in the county, where higher branches are taught 
to those desiring them. The Primitive or Hard-shell Baptists, the Free- 
will Baptists, the Methodists, and the Reformers are the chief denomi- 
nations in the county. There are several very fine churches, but the 
majority of the “meeting-houses” are more humble in their preten- 
sions, the good Christian people feeling that true piety can as easily 
come from a log meeting-house as from a gilded chapel. 

Live Stock.—As yet not much attention has been paid to fine Breage 
of stock: the “‘razor-back,” ‘‘long-faced” swine still being very pop- 
ular among the hills of Clinton, owing to their known ability and self- 
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reliance in searching for angelica and sweet-brier roots, which could 
never be reached by the short-headed, chubby-faced Berkshires, une 
scrub cattle, too, many think, “suit the hills and hollows,” and the 
native sheep, they imagine, do best in the wild pasturage. We hear, 
however, that several public-spirited farmers have determined to change 
the breeds, and are introducing the fine-blogded stock of every kind 
from the blue-grass counties, and will ere long show that no place can 
produce better stock than Clinton county. Sheep husbandry could be 
made pay as well here as in any part of the world. 

Domestic Arts —The good ladies of Clinton county have long been 
noted for their industry in manufacturing at home all kinds of jeans, 
linseys, flax and tow linen, counterpanes, coverlets, quilts, comforts, 
blankets, flannels, socks, and other valuable domestic articles of com- 
mon wear. Besides, they market largely dried fruit, eggs, butter, chick- 
ens, turkeys, geese, ducks, and feathers. The music of the wheel and 
loom still echoes to the merry songs of the contented, rosy-cheeked, 
healthy maids and matrons, who are not cursed with the dyspepsias and 
sallow looks of their fashionable, idle, pain-suffering sisters of the cities. 
Fortunately for the race of man, it is from these healthy, stout, robust, 
life-loving matrons of the country that the majority of our population 
springs; otherwise, we would, in a few generations, become a race of 
hypochondriacs and invalids. Nature seems to understand this; so that 
while the effeminate die out, the “fittest survive’’ to reinvigorate and 
keep up the standard of improvements. 


CRITTENDEN COUNTY. 


This county, located in the western part of the State, immediately on 
the Ohio river, was formed from a part of Livingston county in 1842, 
and named in honor of John J. Crittenden. It is bounded on the north 
by the Ohio river, which separates it from the State of Illinois, and by 
Union and Webster counties, east by Webster and Caldwell, south by 
Caldwell and Lyon, and west by Lyon and the Ohio river. 

Geology, Minerals, and Soil.—The surface of the country is generally 
high, broken, and rolling, and is based upon the sub-carboniferous lime- 
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stones and coal measures. The northeast part of the county, next to 
Tradewater river, contains good coal beds, which are extensively mined, 
and the products sold on the Ohio river and elsewhere. The balance of 
the county is located entirely upon the Lithostrotion or sub-carbonif- | 
erous limestone. In this latter formation numerous veins of lead ore, 
intermixed with calc. spar and: fluor-spar, have been found, and shafts 
sunk to test their quality. Several mining companies have been formed 
to work these veins for the lead, zinc, silver, and fluor-spar which they 
contain; but up to this time no very extensive works have been estab- 
lished, nor has much regular mining been done. Similar deposits of 
these metals are found in Caldwell and Livingston counties, in Ken- 
tucky, and the adjacent counties in Illinois, and in the latter State these 
deposits are being worked quite extensively. A large portion of the 
surface soil is very rich and productive, and well adapted to all the 
cereals, tobacco, and fruits. It is one of the finest fruit regions in Ken- 
tucky or the West. Apples, peaches, plums, cherries, and grapes ‘all 
grow to perfection. Some of the most hilly parts of the county pre- 
sent the thin but generous soil usually found upon similar geological 
formations. 

Streams.—Crittenden county is nearly surrounded by good navigable 
streams. The Ohio forms half of its northern boundary; the Trade- 
water its entire northeastern and part of its eastern, and the Cumberland 
its southern border. Besides these, it has several good mill streams or 
creeks, of which the principal are Crooked, Camp, Hurricane, Living- 
ston, Piney, and Deer creeks. 

Timber.—Crittenden is one of the best timbered counties in the State. 
It abounds in native forests, which still occupy over 70 per cent. of the 
lands. The prevailing growths are walnut, hickory, butternut, pecan, 
cypress, gum, poplar, all kinds of oaks, ash, maple, sugar-tree, box- 
elder, locust, hornbeam, wild cherry, leatherwood, sassafras, cottonwood, 
willow, beech, persimmon, birch, and redbud. Nuts, berries, and small 
wild fruits abound, and the sweet and bitter mast frequently supplies food 
for hogs during the entire fall and winter months. Lumbermen have 
exported a large amount of logs, plank, and staves from this county, 
which are taken to all parts of the West and South, as well as to the 
European markets. 

Crops aud Fruits.—Corn, wheat, rye, oats, and tation are the chief 
farm staples, and herds-grass, timothy, clover, orchard-grass, Hunga- 
rian, and millet are the principal hay and meadow crops. The climate 
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and soil are so propitious that, with good cultivation, there is never a 
failure in the crops of this county, and the farmers are generally well 
rewarded for their care and labor. Turnips, ruta-bagas, beets, sorghum, 
potatoes (Irish and sweet), ground peas, artichokes, chufas, and melons 
of all kinds flourish here exceedingly, and garden vegetables grow to 
perfection. Fruits of all kinds, particularly apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, and berries, grow as well and mature as perfectly in Crittenden 
as in any section of the State. Grapes are native to the soil, and sev- 
eral varieties grow wild. So far as vineyards have been tried they do 
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finely, and the American ‘‘star varieties,’ such as the Concord, Ives 
Seedling, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Catawba, &c., &c., rarely fail of 
a full average crop. Flax and cotton are raised for home use. 

Mills and Factories.—There are numerous water and steam grist and 


saw-mills located in different neighborhoods, which manufacture meal 


and flour, and saw lumber for local consumption and some for export. 
Several large tobacco stemmeries and factories convert the leaf tobacco 
into ‘‘strips,” or else re-handle it and prepare it for sale in the different 
markets to which it is exported. A large amount of home-made cloth 
is still manufactured by the industrious women of this county, both for 
home consumption and traffic. The cotton-cards, the spinning-wheel, 
the distaff and hand-loom, are still common articles at many farm-houses, 
and the specimens of jeans, linsey, linen, counterpanes, blankets, and 
other cloths produced would do honor to skilled manufacturers. 

Smaller Industries —There being no large towns or cities within reach 
of this section, the people have paid but little attention to garden farm- 
ing, yet a considerable amount of eggs, poultry, butter, feathers, bees- 
wax, maple sugar, and molasses are every year traded to the local 
merchants, and by them exported to the larger markets. Dried fruit, 
such as apples, peaches, cherries, pears, blackberries, &c., are put up in 
quantities every year by the females on the farms, and traded to the 
merchants for dry goods. 

Live Stock.—Until within the last few years no fine-blooded stock was 
raised in this section, but now such public-spirited men as Major A. 
H. Cardin, J. H. Hill, R. Noe, and others, seeing the necessity of pro- 
ducing better classes of hogs, cattle, sheep, &c., have turned their atten- 
tion to procuring better breeds, which are gradually spreading over the 
county, so that within a few years no county south of Green river will 
contain better stock than Crittenden. Large numbers of hogs are 
driven in a fattened condition every year to the river and railroad, and 
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shipped to Louisville or elsewhere, and many beeves, mules, and horses 
are taken annually for market to the Southern Cotton States. The 
business of stock-raising can be greatly improved and increased, and 
be made a leading and profitable industry in this portion of the State. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Marion, the county seat, is situated near the centre of the county, has 
a fine court-house, several elegant churches, a male and female academy, 
good store buildings, half a dozen mechanic shops, two tobacco stem- 
meries, and a good mill. The population is about five hundred. 

Dycusburg, fifteen miles from Marion, on the Cumberland, is a very 
important shipping point for the wheat, corn, live stock, and tobacco of 
the southern portion of the county. It contains several tobacco stem- 
meries and warehouses, a good church, and about three hundred popula- 
tion. 

Weston, Ford’s Ferry, and Clementsburg, on the Ohio river, are all 
flourishing villages, and each do a large shipping business. 

Bells Mines, on Tradewater, is a celebrated mining town, from which 
large quantities of coal are shipped to all points on the Ohioand Missis- 
sippi rivers, south of the mines. 

Shady Grove, in the eastern part of the county, is a neat village, doing 
a large local trade. 

Schools.—There are two flourishing academies at the county seat (male 
and female), each well patronized by the people of the vicinity, under the 
charge of well educated, competent professors. The common school 
system of the State extends to every district in the county, and there is 
much interest taken by parents to have their children partake of its 
benefits. 

Churches.—The Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Reformer, and Cath- 
olic are the principal denominations of Christians, though members ot 
other churches are to be found throughout the county. The church 
buildings in the country, though not elegant, are very comfortable, and 
the congregations usually attend in good numbers. 

Local Characteristics.—The people of Crittenden county are intelli- 
gent, industrious, and thrifty, and a more hospitable, kind, and social 
community cannot be found in Kentucky. They want emigrants to 
come and settle among them, and. to all such they will throw out the 
latch-string and bid them welcome. 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 


This county was formed in 1798 from a part of Green, and named for 
the Cumberland river, which flows diagonally through the county from 
northeast to southwest. It is bounded on the north by Metcalfe and 
Adair, east by Russell and Clinton, south by the Tennessee State line 
and Monroe county, and west by Monroe and Metcalfe. 

Geology and Soiwl.—The Cumberland river and its tributaries cut 
through every rock formation, from the upper coal formation until, in 
this county it reaches the Cambrian or lower Silurian blue limestones. 
A small part of Cumberland county lies on the sub-carboniferous Lith- 
ostrotion limestone, but the largest portion of the county is based upon 
the Waverly series, which are cut through by the rivers and creeks so 
as to expose the Devonian shales and the upper Silurian in thin stratifi- 
cations, and the lower Silurian (Cambrian) blue limestones in the beds 
of the rivers. There appears to have been much disturbance in these 
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formations, probably by “ faults” or a succession of earthquakes, at an 
early period in their formation. There is no coal in the county; but 
coal oil in large paying quantities has been found by wells sunk in the 
fiversand creek bottoms. © “lne- first: noted “American Oil”, well ever 
bored in the United States is situated three miles from Burksville, on the 
banks of the Cumberland river. The oil was struck by a party boring 
for salt water, in the year 1830, at the depth of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet, and spouted up to the height of fifty feet above the sur- 
face. This oil well continued to run for many years, and the product 
was sold under the name of ‘‘ American Oil,’’ to be used as a medicine in 


curing rheumatism, burns, scalds, neuralyic affections, &c. At that time 


no one knew of the lubricating and burning properties of coal oil Salt 


water abounds in this section, and some iron ores, but not in such quan- 
tities as in several of the neighboring counties lying to north and east. 
The general surface of the country is hilly and broken, and abounds 
in knobby formations of thin soil, but with bottoms of great fertility. 
There is much’ sobby beech land that might be greatly improved by 
the application of lime and tile-drainage, gypsum, German kainit; ashes 
and the superphosphates could also be used profitably on the level 
lands in this county, and would materially add to their productiveness. 
There is much excellent building rock in this section of the State, which 
may some day become valuable. 
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Streams and Water-power.—Cumberland river, which is navigable by 
steamboats, drains this entire county by means of numerous tributaries, 
which (on account of the kinds of rdeks over which they flow) afford 
some of the finest mill-sites and water-powers to be found in the State. 
The principal of these are Marrowbone, Crocus, Big Renick, Little 
Renick, Miller’s, Wells, Crow, Bear, Otter, and Goose creeks. Coal oil 
wells have been sunk, and oil and salt water found, along several of 
these streams. 

limber.—TVhis county was well timbered, more than half of which 
still remains in the native forests. The best quality of oak, poplar, 
and chestnut abounds, besides walnut, cherry, maple, ash, sugar tree, 
linden, gum, ironwood, hornbeam, hickory, butternut, and the various 
other hard and soft woods indigenous to this latitude. Wild nuts, ber- 
ries, grapes, plums, and persimmons are plenty, and show the adapta- 
bility of the soil and climate for fruit culture. 

Crops and Fruits.—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, and tobacco are the chief 
staples. Cotton, flax, potatoes, and buckwheat are raised for home use. 
The principal grazing and hay grasses are clover, redtop, timothy, 
orchard-grass, blue-grass, Hungarian, and millet. Fruit of all kinds 
flourish here as luxuriantly as in any part of the State. Peaches, pears, 
apples, plums, cherries, quinces, apricots, nectarines, and grapes scarcely 
ever fail of making a full crop. The wild vines which grow everywhere 
throughout the county indicate, what experience has proven to be a 
fact, that vineyards and wine-making can be successfully carried on 
upon all the lands in Kentucky of a similar geological formation with 
those of Cumberland county, and nothing but a fair trial is needed to 
convince the farmers that this industry will pay. The lands and crop- 
ping in this county are each susceptible of great impovement by a 
proper system of drainage, cultivation, and fertilization. 

Live Stock.—Much improvement is making in the breeding of all 
kinds of stock since the war. The scrub cattle, however, still form a 
large majority, and the razor-back swine still ‘holds in some localities 
undisputed possession of the ‘‘ big mast pastures,” and seeks a living, as. 


his ancestors did, among the sweet-brier roots, angelica, and wild pea 
vines without let or hindrance. The common sheep, too, is predomi- 
nant; but all these are gradually giving way to the Short-horn, Berk- 
shire, Poland China, and Cottswold and Merino, which the far-seeing, 
wide-awake farmers are introducing year by year. Sheep husbandry 
can be made to pay as well in this county as it can in any part of the 
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Mississippi Valley; and the day is not far distant when this will be one 
of the most profitable industries of Cumberland. Bees do well; and, 
although only a few hives are kept by farmers for home use, yet pease 
is plenty, and costs almost nothing. 

Domestic Arts.—The good old custom of wearing home made clothes 
is still kept up, to a considerable extent, in this section; and the ener- 
getic, industrious women, who are here (as they are almost everywhere) 
the ‘salt of the earth,” do almost all the work in making cloth and 
clothing for the family. They card, spin, and weave, as their mothers 
did, and are not ashamed to chant an accompaniment to the buzz of the 
wheel or the sound of the loom. They make large amounts of jeans, 
linseys, cottonades, linens, blankets, counterpanes, and home-knit socks, 
and, after supplying the family, have a surplus to traffic or to trade with 
the merchant for groceries and “store goods,” never forgetting the duck 
of a bonnet or the jaunty hat and hoop-skirts for the blooming daugh- 
ter. They also traffic largely in poultry, eggs, butter, beeswax, ginseng, 
maple sugar, and tree molasses, and frequently do more than one half 
towards supporting the family and enriching the ‘‘head of the house.” 


Towns AND’ VILLAGES. 


Burksville, the county seat, is handsomely located on the north side 
of Cumberland river, about the centre of the county, and contains a 
population of about 400 persons. It has a good court-house, several 


’ . . ° 
pretty churches, many neat private residences, a dozen commodious 


stores and groceries, eight or ten mechanic shops, large grist and saw- 
mill, tobacco factory and warehouse, and is the seat of Alexander Col- 
lege and a high school under the management of the Christian Church. 

Marrowbone, Peytonsburg, Big Renox, Fanny's Fill, and Pace's are neat 
villages, each doing a considerable local trade. 

Schools.—In 1872 Alexander College was chartered and located at 
Burksville, under the presidency of Rev. J. P. McMillan. It has an 
endowment of several thousand dollars, a library of over 1,000 volumes, 
and about 100 students. The Reformers have a high school at the same 
place, well patronized by the citizens and the people of the country. 
The State system of public schools has been inaugurated in every school 
district, and the people show a commendable pride in having their chil-’ 
dren accept of its advantages. | 

Churches.—The Reformer, Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian are 
the chief religious denominations, although professors in other churches 
are scattered through the country. The church buildings are not ele- 
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gant, but roomy and comfortable, and there are generally one or two 
located in every neighborhood. 

Soctal Characteristics.—The people are generally very intelligent, indus- 
trious, and thrifty, and nowhere can be found a more social, hospitable 
community. The excesses of fashion and aristocratic life are unknown, 
and every person is rated according to his proper level, according to 
his industry, honesty, and intelligence. The citizens are anxious to 
have emigrants come and settle among them, and will give a most hearty 
welcome to all who will do so. 


DAVIESS, COUNTY: 


In the year 1815 this county was taken from the west part of Ohio 
county, and called in honor of Col. Joseph H. Daviess. It is bounded 
on the north by the Ohio river, which separates it from Spencer county, 
Indiana, east by Hancock and Ohio, south by Ohio and McLean, and 
west by Henderson county. 

Geology.—This is one of the richest landed counties in the State, and 
is located altogether upon the carboniferous or coal-bearing formation of 
the West Kentucky coal field, and has coal probably under every foot of 
its territory. The surface is generally undulating, except portions near 
Green river and Panther creek, which are flat, and in the winter some- 
times covered with water. The flat lands also, in smaller bodies, are 
found in different parts of the county; but most of these can be re- 
claimed by a scientific system of drainage. The surface-soil throughout 
the county is a rich dark loam, much of it quaternary in formation, un- 
derlaid by an unctious red clay or a mulatto-colored clay. In plant | 
food the soil is, when new, particularly rich, but when exhausted by bad 
farming, it will need fertilizers and green crops to keep it in heart. The 
subsoil is not near so rich in plant food as the top soil, and the rocks 
are deep under the surface, consequently the lands will not renew their 
fertility so rapidly as the lands of Woodford or Fayette counties, where 
the disintegrated particles of marly limestones are continually being 
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intermixed by deep plowing. Land plaster, lime, German kainit, and 
superphosphates can be used to great advantage on the exhausted lands 
of Daviess. There is more or less iron ores throughout this coal series, 
but probably not enough in any one locality for profitable working. 
Mineral springs and salt wells are numerous, and of excellent quality. 

Streams. —The Ohio river on the north, and Green river on the west- 
ern border, give uninterrupted navigation to all sections of the county 
for the shipment of freight and passengers. Panther creek runs from 
east to west through the centre of the county, and empties into Green 
river. Its tributaries form the principal drainage, but in many places 
the fall is so small that overflowed flats result. Where the fall is suff- 
cient, good mills are established, which saw large amounts of timber for 
home use and export. 

Timber.—Originally no county in Kentucky was more heavily tim- 
bered than Daviess, over forty per cent. of which still remains in native 
forests. ‘The trees are, in many instances, of immense size, and consist 
of almost every variety indigenous to this latitude on the American 
continent. Of these, the most common are the walnut, butternut, syca- 
more, cottonwood, gum, hickory, ash, cherry, all kinds of oaks, sugar- 
tree, maple, poplar, elm, locust, wahoo, hornbeam, beech, ironwood, 
birch, sassafras, leatherwood, willow, cedar, cypress, holly, and linden. 


The undergrowth consists of papaw, spicewood, dogwood, grape-vines, 


witch-hazel, cane, &c., &c., in almost endless varieties. A large amount 
of sawed timber and logs are exported annually. 
Crops and Fruits.—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, and tobacco are the chief 


staples, and nowhere in the State do these give larger yields or better 


paying crops. The principal grasses are timothy, herds-grass, clover, 
orchard-grass, blue-grass, Hungarian, and millet. The hay product of 
this county is large, and is susceptible of almost an indefinite increase. 
The lands are well adapted for hay, and grow as much to the acre as any 
part of Indiana or Ohio. The tobacco cultivated is peculiarly suited for 
strips, such as are used in the English markets, and under the name of 
“ Vellow Banks Tobacco,” has gained a world wide reputation. The corn 
is largely made into whisky, which is becoming famous throughout the 
United States for its excellence of quality. The different kinds of fruit, 
apples, peaches, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, &c., flourish well, and 
seldom fail of making an average yield. Grapes do well on the hill-sides 
and ridges, and, if the lands were properly tile-drained, would no doubt 
produce equal to the most favored parts of the country. 
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Mills and Factortes.—Steam and water, saw and grist-mills, are to be 
found in every neighborhood, which give employment to many hands, 
and supply meal, flour, and lumber for home use and export. Wool fac- 
tories, carding-machines, tobacco factories, and mechanic shops are scat- 
tered throughout the county, and at Owensboro are at work on a large 
scale. ‘The tobacco factories and stemmeries of Owensboro handle near- 
ly the entire crop of Daviess, and much from the adjacent counties of 
Kentucky and Indiana, and large fortunes have been made by the tobac- 
conists. Various other manufacturing establishments are every year 
entering the lists, as the country becomes more developed and capital 
and skilled labor increase. . 

Smaller Industries —TYhe old plan of clothing the family in home-made 
cloth is fast disappearing as the people become more wealthy and proud; 
yet, in many families, the spinning-wheel and hand-loom still hold their 
position, and the industrious ladies continue to make large quantities of 
jeans, linseys, linens, blankets, &c., for home use and traffic. They also 
market quite extensively poultry, eggs, butter, beeswax, feathers, dried 
fruit, maple sugar, tree molasses, ginseng, and home-knit socks, while 
the men attend to the crops of the farm and the live stock. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


The city of Ozensboro, the county seat, beautifully located on the 
bank of the Ohio river, one hundred and fifty miles below Louisville, is 
one of the most flourishing places in the State, and contains about eight 
thousand population. It contains a fine court-house and other public 
offices, and gas-works. There are several handsome academies and 
high schools, from fifteen to twenty tobacco factories and stemmeries, 
planing-mills, breweries, grist and saw-mills, woolen factories, barrel 
factory, marble yards, tanneries, six or eight large distilleries, and many: 
other mechanical factories and shops. The stores are elegant, and as 
well ordered as those of the larger-sized cities. The private residences 
are good, and many of them beautiful in structure, finish, and location. 
The trade and commerce is much larger than is usually done in a city of 
its size, and rapidly increasing each year. 

Whitesville, fifteen miles east of Owensboro, is a handsome town of 
three hundred population, and does a large local trade. Yelvzngton, 
Knottsville, Oakford, Masonville, Sorghotown, West Louzsville, Pleasant 
Ridge, Delaware, Curdsville, and Birks City. (the last three on Green 
river), are all neat, thriving towns, of from one hundred to two hundred 
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and fifty inhabitants, and each one the centre of a large neighborhood 
trade. 

Live Stock.—So completely have the farmers of Daviess been absorbed 
in the cultivation of corn, wheat, oats, hay, and tobacco, that they have 
paid comparatively but little attention to the breeding of fine stock; yet 
such is the fertility of the lands in producing grass, hay, and corn, that, 
in spite of their neglect, the county exhibits good breeds of native 
horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and sheep. Of late years, more attention 
has been given to the pedigrees of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, and 
many fine blooded animals, of each kind are to be found among the 
planters, which trace back to the best bloods in the Blue Grass Region. 
Sheep husbandry is on the increase, and excellent wool is produced 
each year and sold to exporters. In the woods can be found wild bees 
in abundance, which in the early settlement of the country supplied the 
people with honey sufficient for family use. The farmers now generally 
keep a few stands, which flourish with but little attention. 

Schools.—There are in Owensboro and other parts of the county 
several academies and private schools of decided merit, usually under 
the charge of different Christian denominations. There is also at 
Owensboro the public school, divided into three departments—the pri- 
mary, the middle or intermediate, and the high school, all under the 
management of trustees and able professional teachers. The public 
schools are taught in nearly every school district in the county, under 
the State system, and the people are taking more pains in having their 
children educated than at any former period. 

Churches.—The Catholics, the Baptists, the Reformers, the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Universalists, are the principal denomina- 
tions. In Owensboro, Knottsville, West Louisville, and Whitesville, the 
Catholics are the most numerous sect of Christians, and have many 
elegant, costly churches. Elsewhere, the different sects are about evenly 
divided. The church buildings in the city of Owensboro are very fine, 
and in the country are well built and comfortable. The congregations 
usually attend in good numbers, and are remarkably orderly and har- 
monious. 

Social Characteristics.—Nowhere can be found a more refined, intelli- 
gent, social, and hospitable population than in Daviess county. Their 
rich lands afford them means for good living, and they do not refuse to 
enjoy them. The sociability of neighbors is a marked characteristic. 
There is no foolish pride’ 6f wealth or aristocracy, and every one is 
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placed in his true position according to his industry, intelligence, and 
moral worth. The people are desirous that emigrants shall come and 
settle on the rich lands, and help develop the great resources now 
lying idle; and to all who may think proper to do so, they give a most 
hearty welcome. 


EDMONSON COUNTY. 


In the year 1825 Edmonson county was organized out of parts of 
Warren, Hart, and Grayson, and named in honor of Captain John 
Edmonson. It is bounded on the north by Grayson and Hart, east 
by Hart and Barren, scuth by Warren, and west by Warren and Butler 
counties. : | 

Geology and Sou.—About two thirds of this county is located on the 
carboniferous, and one third on the sub carboniferous rocks. Green 
river, which runs through the centre of the county, and Nolin, Bear 
creek, Clay Lick creek, and McClure’s. creek, cut through the seaal 
measure into the Lithostrotion limestone. The northern portion of 
the county is entirely on the coal measures, while the south and south- 
eastern parts are on the sub-carboniferous barren limestone formation. 
The face of the country is quite variable. The barrens and the plateau 
of the coal measures, lying between Nolin and Clay Lick creek, are 
quite level, while the balance of the country is very hilly and broken. 
The fault that brought the cavernous limestone and the coal measures 
on a general level is quite easily traceable along its entire length, and 
presents a curious transition from rocks and soils of one geological 
formation to those of another. Coal and iron ores exist in large quan- 
tities, but have been little worked The iron ores belong to the family 
of limonites or hydrated oxides, and are quite rich in metal. They 
usually lie in strata on or between beds of shale, or resting upon beds 
of limestone. The coal is much the same as that of Butler and Muh- 
lenburg counties. The soil on the barren limestone is rich, and pro- 
duces fine corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco; it has a red clay subsoil, 
which makes good rich dirt when exposed to the atmosphere and kept 
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loose and mellow. The bottom lands are exceedingly fertile for all 


kinds of crops, particularly Indian corn; the level lands of the coal 


measures are thin but very free, and are well suited for flax, wheat, and 
fine tobacco, but not well adapted to corn. The hills and ridges are 
generally sandy and poor. 

Streams and Water-power.—Green river, running through the centre 
of the county, affords transportation all the year round, convenient to 
every neighborhood. Nolin, Bear creek, and Clay Lick creek present 
many fine sites for factories, furnaces, or mills, and pass through sec- 
tions of country abounding in coal, iron ores, and immense forests of 
the finest timber. 

Caves.— The sub-carboniferous limestone of the entire “barren” 
country abounds in caverns or caves of great size; one of these, called, 


b 


from its immense extent, the ‘‘Mammoth Cave,”’ is one of the greatest 
natural curiosities in the world. It is situated near Green river, in the 
cavernous limestone district, some eight or ten miles from the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. Our space forbids a general description 
of it, which can be found in all the histories of Kentucky. Dr. Owen 
estimates the known avenues of this cave to exceed one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, and the area to be not less than 12,000,000 of 
cubic yards of cavernous space. Horse Cave, some few miles from the 
Mammoth, is probably as large as the latter, if avenues could be fol 
lowed. Many other caves are scattered throughout the south of this 
county, and in Hart, Barren, and Warren counties. The caverns are 
formed by the disintegration of the softer members of the limestone 
series, which are dissolved by the action of the water and carbonic acid 


of the atmosphere, which strikes them, and in this dissolved state are 


carried off through the underground springs, and emptied into the rivers, 
to be washed into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Timber.—Edmonson county is one of the best timbered counties in 
the State. Magnificent forests of all kinds of native trees (both hard 
and soft wood) exist in their original condition; among these are found 
the poplar, gum, all kinds of oaks, cherry, walnut, butternut, cypress, 
ash, beech, birch, maple, sugar-tree, hornbeam, elm, cedar, cucumber 
tree, ironwood, hickory, redbud, &e., &c. 

Frutts and Crops.—This county is particularly adapted to the growth 
of all kinds of fruits indigenous to the north temperate zone. Apples, 
pears, peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, cherries, grapes, and nuts, 
and berries of all kinds, flourish and scarcely ever fail of a full yield. 
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Vineyards and orchards will eventually become the great source of agri- 
cultural wealth, and wines and brandy will be made here from the native 
grapes (such as the Concord, Hartford Prolific, Catawba, &c.), equal to — 
the best foreign brands. The peach tree grows remarkably well on the 
freestone lands, and orchards of this fruit for brandy-making would pay 
well, the peach brandy of this region being famous for its mildness and 
excellent flavor. Corn, wheat, and tobacco grow finely on the bottoms 
and limestone lands, while wheat, oats, rye, and flax do well on the free- 
stone. Flax is particularly suited to this soil, as well as to all other 
carboniferous soils, and will become a staple of great value, both for its 
lint and seed. Its culture has been suspended, owing to the labor of 
‘breaking and cleaning;’’ but a recent patented “‘flax-brake”’ promises 
to remedy this trouble, and we are told can break and clean over 1,000 
pounds per day at a very little cost. If this can be done, flax can 
always be sold in the cities as easily as hemp or tobacco for the manu- 
facture of linen cloth, and will then become a first-class crop in the 
country. Chemical fertilizers could be applied with great profit to the 
worn or “tired lands”’ in this county, particularly those on the southern 
border. What is needed, is a compost of land plaster, German kainit 
or marl, or bone-dust, ashes, and salt, sown broadcast just before seed- 
ing the crops. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Like many other counties in Kentucky, Edmonson contains a popu- 
lation essentially agricultural, who do not congregate in towns and vil- 
lages, but prefer the free open space of the country, with its fine scenery 
and pure air; therefore, we find here no large towns or cities, but an 
intelligent, honest, industrious, frugal country population. 

Brownsville, the county seat, is located on the south side of Green 
river, about the centre of the county, and contains a population of 
about two hundred and fifty persons. It has a good court-house, two 
or three nice churches, a fine academy, and several handsome private 
residences. The business is local, but quite extensive for the size of 
the place. 

Lig Reedy, Bee Spring, Parish Mills, Dickey Mills, and Rocky Station, 
are all neat villages, with good local trade, and much country traffic in 
domestic manufactures. The Louisville and Nashville Railroad passes 
through Rocky Station. 

Schools and Churches.—Thie public school system of the State is doing 
well in this county, and a school is taught in nearly every district. The 
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people take an interest in having their children educated, and are much 
more desirous than formerly of having the school system to flourish. 
There is an excellent academy or seminary at Brownsville, under the 
control of an able teacher, with proper assistants. The Old School 
Baptists, the Free-will Baptists, the Methodists, and the Reformers are 
the principal Christian denominations in the county. The churches are 
very good in the villages, but those in the country are of the native 
architecture, not much adorned either to please the eye or gratify the 
prevalent humor for fashions, which we find in the large towns and 
cities. The people meet to worship in faith and good will, but not to 
look at fine decorations, or to listen to loud-sounding organs, either in 
the shape of musical instruments or high-salaried priests or preachers. 

Domestic Arts and Small Industries.—As in many other counties, the 
manufacturing energy here belongs to the ladies, who still hold on to 
the old-fashioned hand-loom, the spinning-wheel, and the distaff. They 
seem contented and happy while they manufacture from the flax, wool, 
and cotton raised at home large quantities of linsey, jeans, linen, counter- 
panes, comforts, sheets, towels, socks, quilts, and “spun truck.” They 
also, after supplying the family, traffic thousands of eggs, chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks, guineas, feathers, butter, ginseng, &e., &c., almost entirely 
supporting the family on the smaller industries, while men attend 
exclusively to the crops of corn, wheat, tobacco, and hay; | [hus the 
greater portion of the people live within themselves, and seldom venture 
into speculations or the uncertainties of mercantile life, and consequently 
are ignorant of the meaning of the words ‘‘hard times,” as it is learned 
by those who inhabit the large towns and cities. 


ELLIOTT COUNTY. 


This county was named in honor of Judge John M. Elliott, and 
formed out of parts of Morgan, Carter, and Lawrence, in the year 1860, 
and is bounded as follows: north by Carter, east by Lawrence, south by 
Lawrence and Morgan, and west by Rowan. 
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Geological Formations and Sotl—The carboniferous rocks prevail over 
the entire country, except along the western margin and in the deep 
cuts made by the rivers and creeks; the sub-carboniferous limestones 
and Waverly sandstone and shale are occasionally met with. Like Car- 
ter and Lawrence, this county abounds in coal and iron ores. The 
coal, both cannel and bituminous, is found almost everywhere, beginning 
with thin beds of sub-conglomerate, and extending through the entire 
coal measures. The iron ores correspond to the beds of Carter, Law- 
rence, and Bath counties, and exist in large quantities. The only draw- 
back to the profitable working of the coal and iron beds of Elliott 
county is the want of facilities of transportation. These will in due 
time, no doubt, be supplied, both by railroads and by slack-water nav- 
igation on the Little Sandy river and Big Blaine creek. The face of the 
country is generally broken and very hilly. The ridges, about the cen- 
tre of the county, are the starting points for numerous creeks, flowing 
partly into Little Sandy and Big Blaine and partly into Licking river. 
The river and creek bottoms are very rich in soils, but the hill-sides and 
ridges are generally sandy and poor. | 

Streams and Timber.—Elliott county is well drained by creeks and 
small rivers. Little Sandy and Big Blaine, with their tributaries to the 
north and east, and the tributaries of Licking to the southwest, afford 


many fine sites for furnaces, factories, or mills; and if ever they are 
dammed so as to give slack-water navigation, will give easy access to 
immense beds of coal and iron ores, which will be extremely easy of 
mining and of being floated to market. The timber in this county is 
excellent, and consists of pine, hemlock, all kinds of oak, fir, poplar, 
cherry, walnut, butternut, hickory, gum, ash, cedar, locust, holly, iron- 
wood, hornbeam, birch, beech, alder, maple, sugar-tree, cottonwood, 
sycamore, leatherwood, hickory, buckeye, and other kinds of growth 
indigenous to the mountainous regions in this latitude. 

Crops, Fruit, and Stock.—Wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, hay, flax, and 
tobacco grow well on the better quality of lands, and generally yield 


abundant crops. Apples, peaches, cherries, plums, and all kinds of . 


nuts, berries, and small fruits, come to great perfection in every part of 
the country, and seldom fail of a full crop. Grapes grow here equally 
as well as in the most favored countries of Europe, and vineyards will 
some day be planted on all the eastern slopes of the hills and ridges. 
The native varieties, such as Concord, Hartford Prolific, Ives Seedling, 
Delaware, &c., &c., flourish best, and seem to stand the climate better 
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than the foreign vines. Wine can be made of a very superior quality, 
and with an exceedingly rich “ bouquet,” containing large quantities of 
alcohol and saccharine matter. From these wines and wine lees also 
could be made the best quality of ‘‘Cognac Brandy,” equal to that of 
France or Spain. The live stock of Elliott county is not yet equal to 
that of Bourbon or Scott counties, but there has been a marked 
improvement made within the last few years over the times when the 
“scrub cattle” and: the razor-back, long-snouted, wattled swine were 
lords of the meadows and forests. Still some farmers prefer the old 
kinds of common stock, because they say these “‘know the way’”’ to find 
a sweet-brier root, or to live on acorns and cane without feeding. Better 
breeds of horses, mules, and sheep are being introduced, and the coun- 
try has proven itself particularly adapted to the fine grade of wool- 
bearing sheep, so that we may expect in a few years to see Elliott 
county abound in large flocks of Cottswold, Leicester, Shropshiredown, 
and Merino. | 
Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Martinsburg, with a population of one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty persons, is the county seat. It has a good court- 
house, mill, several mechanic shops, school-house, churches, and several 
nice private residences. , Its traffic is local, but quite extensive for its 
Eize. 

Newfoundland and Lruin are neat villages, with good local trade, each 
doing a large traffic in the smaller industries of the country. | 

Schools and Churches.—The districts all have schools taught under 
the public school system of the State, and are doing well. At New- 
foundland, E. J. Friend has an excellent institution, at which the higher 
branches are taught to those desiring them. He has gained a high 
reputation as a teacher of youth, and his school discipline is sustained 
by the public sentiment of a very intelligent and well-educated com- 
munity. The Methodist, Primitive and Free-will Baptist, and Reformed 
Christians, are the principal religious denominations in the county. The 
church buildings (except a few, which are very handsome) are generally 
plain houses, the good, pious people of Elliott feeling contented to 
worship in faith and in truth, although their houses may not be gaudy, or 
their preachers be high-salaried priests, giving sermons that cost the con- 
gregations above their ability to pay. 

Smaller Industries—The manufacturing business of this county is 
conducted almost entirely by the energetic, enterprising ladies of the 
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country, and consists chiefly of domestic goods, made on the old- 
fashioned hand-looms. Flax, cotton, and wool are raised for home 
consumption, and through the industry of the female population, the 
spinning-wheel and loom are kept busily at work throughout the year 
in converting these raw materials into jeans, linseys, kerseys, linens, 
counterpanes, comforts, quilts, towels, and all kinds of such goods as are 
used by families in their every-day wear. On big occasions, the “ Sunday 
clothes” of ‘‘bought goods”’ come to the surface; but the people have 
not yet learned the extravagant notions, nor do the ladies sigh for the 
‘duck of a hat’ that causes so much rivalry and unhappiness to their 
sisters of the city districts. -Eggs, butter cheese, poultry, feathers, bees- 
wax, honey, maple sugar, molasses, wool, hides, tar, and dried fruit 
constitute articles of traffic at all the country stores and villages. The 
excellent motto, “pay as you go,” is practiced by the honest yeomanry, 
and complaints of ‘‘hard times’’ are not known in the country. The 
people are kind, hospitable, and intelligent, and desire greatly to have 
immigration to come in and settle the vacant lands now lying waste. 


ESCILE COUN ye: 


This county, named in honor of James Estill, was formed in 1808, 
from parts of Madison and Clark, and is now bounded as follows: North 
by Clark and Powell, east by Powell and Lee, south by Jackson, and 
west by Madison county. 

Topography and Geological Formation.—Estill county is located about 
centrally between the north and south limits of the State, and about 
equidistant from Louisville and the western border of Virginia, on each 
side of the Kentucky river, and just at the concentrated point of all 
the geological rock formations in the State. Consequently it contains 
almost every class of soil, rocks, and minerals to be found in Kentucky. 
Here we find in abundance coal, iron ores, some zinc, copper, and lead, 
the best of mineral and salt waters, and stone suitable for any purposes 
required. A lithographic stone-quarry, located on Kishner’s creek, 
about four miles from the Kentucky river, is now being worked by 
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Messrs. Bruner & Adams, who supply stone to lithographers in Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and other places. The stone is of a cream color, and 
very fine texture, and makes excellent plates for maps, landscapes, or 
‘pictures. The coal measures are found in nearly half of the county. 
The upper Silurian, the Devonian shale, the Waverly, and the sub- 
carboniferous all outcrop along the creeks and hills in many localities. 
The eastern and southern portions of the county are very hilly, with 
spurs of the Allegheny Mountains running through them. The north- 
ern and western parts of the county are undulating, but not so rough. 
The coal and iron ores in the eastern and southeastern, and the iron 
in the northern part of the county, are equal, probably, to any in the 
State. The zinc, lead, and copper ores are found, but not in quantities 
sufficient to be profitably worked. The soil is as varied as the geolog- 
ical rocks; the bottom lands are very rich, while the hills and ridges 
vary from rich to very poor. Where the black shale of the Devonian 
crops out, the land is slushy, and cold or crawfishy, but this can be 
made into excellent meadows by tile-drainage. The coal and iron ores 
and timber ought to make this a very rich county when the Kentucky 
tiver has the dams repaired and built to the Three Forks, transporta- 
tion to market being the only drawback to the profitable employment 
of capital in their development. 

Timber.—The forests of Estill are magnificent. Every class of hard 
and soft wood is found here in great abundance, varying, in different 
localities, according to the geological formations. The most common 
trees are the various kinds of oaks, poplar, cherry, walnut, butternut, 
pine, spruce, gum, locust, birch, beech, hornbeam, maple, sugar-tree, 
alder, ash, holly, elm, hickory, black-jack, dogwood, ironwood, wahoo, 
cedar, box-elder, witch-hazel, &c., &c. 

Streants and Water-power.—TYhe Kentucky river passes through the 
centre of the county, and can be made navigable the year round by an 
extension of her lock and dam system, and can also afford ample water- 
power for a great number of mills and factories. Red river is an excel- 
lent stream for water-power, and can easily be made navigable by 
slack-water. Station Camp, Miller’s, Red Lick Fork, Buck, Drowing, 
and Cow creeks, are all good milling streams, which have fall enough to 
supply a great deal of power for machinery. 


TowNS AND VILLAGES. 


Irvine, the county seat, is beautifully located on the north bank of the 
Kentucky river, and contains about five hundred population. It has 
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a fine court-house, several factories and steam-mills, a few elegant 
churches, a well-built, commodious academy, large tanneries, and a 
dozen mechanic shops. 

litchburg, Winston, Wrsemantoiwwn, and Red River Iron-works are all 
thriving villages, doing each a large local trade in dry goods and gro- 
ceries, and considerable traffic in the smaller industries of the country. 

Furnaces and Manufactories.—Over ten thousand tons of pig iron are 
annually made in this county. The Red River Iron works, the Forge, 
the Estill Steam Furnace, and the Cottage Furnace, all employ large 
capital in the manufacture of iron. Several extensive steam saw-mills 
and flouring-mills are located in different parts of the county. A woolen 
factory is operated at Irvine, and several wagon and wood-workman’s 
establishments at different points, besides a large number of small me- 
chanic shops, producing many things needed by the people of the coun- 
try. 

Mineral Springs and Petroleum.—Mineral springs of sulphur water, 
salt water, and chalybeate are quite numerous, and said to be of excel- 
lent quality. The “Estill Springs,’ near Irvine, are among the most 
celebrated as a fashionable watering-place in Kentucky. Several bor- 
ings have been made for salt water, which have, at various depths, struck 
both salt water and petroleum or coal oil of a good quality. The black 
shale in this county is one hundred feet thick. | 

Crops and Fruits —The bottom lands produce in abundance corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, flax, hemp, and tobacco. The thin sandy lands are 
particularly adapted to peanuts, and would, no doubt, produce more 
profitable crops of these than they would of corn, wheat, or tobacco. 
Flax also grows well on these lands; and since the invention of a brake 
that can clear the fibre of the stalks so very cheaply, it will become a 
leading staple in the county. Orchards are not so abundant as they 
should be on soil so peculiarly adapted to fruit culture; but the farmers 
are planting more fruit trees now than at any previous time. Apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, and cherries grow with remarkable vigor and 
upon the rolling lands yield bountifully every year. Grapes have not 
been tested as fully as is desired, but far enough to prove that vineyards 
will here find a congenial soil, well drained, and rich in the elements that 
make most luscious fruit and wine of excellent bouquet, upon the sunny 
slopes that rise from the margins of the streams. 

Live Stock.—Estill is fast improving in the breeds of all kinds of ~ 
stock and poultry. The neighboring “blue-grass” counties furnish her 
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with good bloods of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine; and the good 

sense of the farmers have taught them that these are the only kinds of 
stock that pay for the keeping. The old-fashioned ‘‘scrub stock,’ once 
the favorite, is gradually disappearing before the advancing wave, and 
before many more years, we trust, will disappear among the things of 
the past. It is hard, however, to get everybody to give up the “‘razor- 
back”’ hog, ‘‘that can make his own living;”’ but even he is declining in 
popularity. 

Smaller Industries —General contentment prevails among the farmers, 
and there seems but little disposition to change the old order of things; 
therefore, we hear throughout the valleys of Estill the constant music 
of the spinning-wheel, and the echo of the hand-loom, as in days of 
lang syne. The ladies are remarkable for their industry and economy, 
as well as their finely-developed physiques and well-formed, cheerful, 
rosy faces. They card, spin, and weave quantities of cottonades, jeans, 
linseys, kerseys, linens, counterpanes, and other home-made goods for 
family use and traffic; and in these the farmers dress, except when 

.°“Sunday clothes” are drawn out on special occasions. <A large traffic 
is also carried on in beeswax, honev, eggs, butter, fowls, ginseng, feath- 
. ers, and dried fruit. 

Schools and Churches.—The county is well supplied with churches, 
there being one or more in almost every neighborhood. The leading 
denominations are the Methodist, Baptist, Reformer, and Presbyterian, 
with some Catholics, Episcopalians, and Universalists scattered through 
the country. The average distance which the people have to go to 
church will not exceed five miles. The public school system of the . 
State has been inaugurated in the county, and a school is taught in 
nearly every district. An excellent academy is taught at Irvine, where 
the pupils can learn the higher branches of science and the languages. 

Immigration.—Within the last few years many emigrants have set- 
tled in this county, whom the intelligent, hospitable people welcome 
with open hearts, and desire others to come and share with them their 
healthy climate and many natural resources yet undeveloped. 
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FAYETTE GOUNTY: 


Fayette county, named in honor of Gen. Lafayette, was formed in 
1780, by the State of Virginia, and is one of the three counties into 
which the whole district of Kentucky was divided, the other two being 
Jefferson and Lincoln. It originally embraced all the territory lying 
north and east of the Kentucky river, and its principal branch. It has 
been cut down and lopped off until now its area is less than that of a 
majority of the counties of the State. It is now bounded on the north 
by Scott, east by Bourbon and Clark, south by Madison and Jessamine, 
and west by. Woodford county. | 

Geology and Soil.—Fayette is based exclusively upon the upper Cam- 
brian or lower Silurian rocks. The strata which come to the surface 
are mostly those containing the largest proportion of organic remains, 
interstratified with green marls, which form the very best soils in the 
State. These strata, being very thin and calcareous, easily disintegrate, 
and are therefore continually adding new rich dirt to the already fertile 
soil. - The face of the country is generally level or gently rolling, pre- 
senting a most beautiful landscape picture to the eye. The analyses of 
numerous specimens of the clay and top dirt by the famous agricul- 
tural chemist, Dr. Robert Peter, of Lexington, the Chemical Director 
of the two Geological Surveys of Kentucky, show the soil of Fayette 
to average among the richest uplands of any country on the earth. 
Blue-grass, corn, and hemp here grow to perfection, and the live stock 
of every class ranks as the peer of any in the world. Such lands, of 
course, surrounded, as they are, by every convenience which the art 
of man can contrive, are valued at figures which seem high for a coun- 
try but little over a century old. Prices ranging from $60 to $150 per 
acre are freely paid for good tracts, but even this is cheap, when we 
consider that these lands, when well set in blue-grass, with their never- 
wearing -rock fences, rent at $10 for the use of the grass alone for 
blooded horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, while first-class hemp lands 
even exceed these figures. There are no minerals in this county of 
sufficient importance to attract attention. There are some good mineral 


waters, and much good building rock, including the Kentucky river _ 


marble, which outcrops at several localities. 
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Agriculture-—The farms of Fayette are devoted generally to hemp 
culture and stock, for which they are particularly adapted on account 
of their great productiveness in hemp fibres, blue-grass, and Indian 
corn. It is not uncommon to see fields of corn yielding from sixty 
to eighty bushels to the acre, and blue grass superior to that found in 
any other country on the continent. The wheat and tobacco capac- 
ity of the soil is not so good as that of the South Kentucky barren 
lands, nor are the adaptability for fruits as great as that of the lands 
located on the Waverly and Devonian Groups, or upon the true coal 
measures in the mountain counties. Yet both wheat and tobacco, as 
well as all kinds of fruits, do well in this generous soil, and yield largely 
above the average in other counties. For healthfulness and productive- 
ness combined, probably no county on earth excels Fayette and the 
regions adjacent. 

Live Stock.—Here, by common consent, the imagination centres the 
Elysian fields for blooded horses, Short-horn cattle, Alderney milkers, 
Cottswold, Merino, and Southdown sheep, the best breeds of Poland- 
China, Chester White, Berkshire, and other fancy hogs, and the finest 
specimens of game and other choice breeds of chickens and other 
fowls. No part of this continent has made so much reputation as that 
portion of Kentucky of which Lexington is the centre in fine racers, 
swift trotters (splendid exploits of racking, pacing, and trotting horses), 
or in large work stock or mules, adapted by hardness of bone and 
muscle to endure the heaviest drafts on the roughest roads, either in 
the Northern or the Southern States. In first quality of beef cattle, the 
blue-grass stock of Kentucky and the famous English Durham and 
Short-horns of the British Isles take the lead over all other countries. 
In hog products, the Westphalia hams do not excel the sugar-cured of . 
Central Kentucky, and in Southdown mutton, no part of Europe can 
excel what we find every day in the markets of Lexington and Louis- 
ville. 


CITIES AND Towns. 


Lexington, the county seat, is beautifully located, about the centre of 
the county, on a plateau of beautiful meadow land, which it seems is 
almost too pretty to be covered with houses. It contains over 20,000 
inhabitants, and has been not inaptly called the ‘‘ Athens of the West.” 
Probably no place in America has more advantages, according to its 
size, than Lexington, when we consider healthfulness, beauty, rich 
surrounding country, wealth, manufacturing facilities, easy methods of © 
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travel and transportation, good water, good society, educational colleges 
and academies, and plentiful supplies of all kinds of food, whether 
animal or vegetable. No city of the same size in any country can 
excel her in the combination of all that go to make up a good home or 
a fine business location. (See page 93.) The villages in the county are 
Athens, Athens Station, South Elkhorn, Walnut Hill, Sliickaway, Duncan, 
Chilesboro, Yarnalton, and Bryant. 

Schools and Colleges.—The Kentucky University, under the manage- 
ment of the Reformed Christian Church, is located at Lexington. It 
has its College of Arts, College of the Bible, College of Law and 
Medicine, and Agricultural and Mechanical College. This institution 
succeeded the Old Transylvania University, once the leading literary 
institution in the Western country. It has an able corps of professors 
and tutors, and a good system of studies, with a strict system of military 
drill, according to the tactics used at West Point. Hocker Female Col- © 
_lege, Robert Graham, President, assisted by nine instructors, has over 
one hundred students, and is located most beautifully at Lexington. 
It bestows on pupils completing a full course of studies a diploma and 
gold medal. Lexington Female College, an excelient institution, has 
about eighty students, and eight instructors. R. Ryland, D. D., is 
President. Sayres Female College, H. B. McClellan, A. M., President, 
with an able faculty of assistants, is one of the best female institutions 
in the country. Its grounds and buildings are very handsome, being 
located in the very heart of the city. There is also a regularly organized 
public school system in Lexington, besides several excellent private 
schools, in all over twenty. Throughout the county are also good pub- 
lic and private schools:in every neighborhood. 

Churches.—The Catholic, Episcopalian, Reformed Christian, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Lutheran, Unitarian, and Universalist, are the 
principal denominations of Christians. The church buildings are gen- 
erally elegant specimens of architectural skill, and are numerously scat- 
tered over the city of Lexington and throughout the county. 

The People.—No part of the State has furnished so many historical 
characters as Lexington and Fayette county. The people are remark- 
ably intelligent, kind, industrious, thrifty, and hospitable. Their manners 
are open, free, and frank, and everything betokens a race of men and 
women not to be excelled by any portion of the human family in 
morality, virtue, high-toned manly honor, intellectual acquirements, or 
nobleness and true chivalry of character. Persons from other States or 
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countries, -who wish to find everything desirable to make life happy, 
homes prosperous, or business successful, can find all these in this 
beautiful and attractive county. 


FLEMING COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of Col. John Fleming, was taken from 


a part of Mason in 1798, and is bounded as follows: north by Mason 


and Lewis, east by Lewis and Rowan, south by Rowan and Bath, and 
west by Bath, Nicholas, and Robertson. 

Geology and Sotl.—The Geological formations of this county are quite 
variegated. On the west, the basis is Cambrian or lower Silurian lime- 
stone, on the east, upper Silurian and Devonian rocks, and in the 
extreme northeastern part, the Waverly series come to the surface; 
consequently, the surface of the country corresponds to these forma- 


’ tions; the west half is rolling, and abounds in creeks and small hollows 


based on blue limestone, rich, and very productive of hemp, corn, blue- 
grass, and barley; the east and northeast is hilly or slightly mountain- 
ous, with poor ridges, and very fertile bottoms along the rivers and 
creeks, well adapted to the growth of corn, wheat, clover, tobacco, and 
fruit of all kinds, and abounding in mineral and salt springs of very fine 
water. The nearest approach to coal] is the black Lingula shale along 
the eastern border of the county. The country immediately around 
Mount Carmel, Hillsboro, and Poplar Plains is based on the magnesian 
limestone, which passes under the knobby formation towards the east. 
The soils, derived from the upper beds of magnesian limestone, have a 
brownish-red cast, and produce beech, walnut, sugar-tree, white oak, 
ash, and hickory. The lands between these and the “ knobs” is rather 
sobby,-and wheat is apt to freeze out. This might be much improved 
by tile-drainage. There is a strip of flat white oak land adjacent to the 
magnesian limestone lands, derived from a kind of clayey shale, which 
is considered by many the poorest land in Fleming, but which could be 
made a very productive soil by a proper system of drainage, and the 
application of lime or land plaster and German kainit. There are prob- 
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ably no minerals in quantities to pay for working, although iron ores 
are to be found adjacent to the Devonian shale. 

Streams and Water power.—The Licking river, which forms the south- 
western boundary of the county, is a stream sufficiently large to be 
made navigable by slack-water for steamboats; as it is, flat-boats and 
rafts of timber in large quantities are annually floated out to the Cincin- 
nati market. Fleming, Fox, Locust, and Limestone creeks afford good 
drainage and several excellent mill-sites, with good water-power. 

Timber.—F leming was originally one of the best timbered counties in 
the State, and about 4o per cent. of the land is still covered with the 


native forest growth, such as walnut, gum, hickory, ash, cherry tree, 
locust, all kinds of oak, maple, sycamore, beech, elm, birch, poplar, 
hornbeam, ironwood, buckeye, butternut, &c., &c. Immense quantities 
of sawed timber, staves, and logs are taken every year from this section 
down the Licking river. 

Crops and Fruts.—Hemp, wheat, tobacco, corn, oats, rye, flax, and 
hay are the staple crops. Blue-grass grows well in nearly all parts 
of the county, and affords excellent pastures during the entire year, 
when not covered by snow. In some parts of the county hemp grows 
as well as it does in Fayette or Woodford. Fruits of all kinds flourish, 
and apples, peaches, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, &c., yield full crops 
nearly every year. The calcareous soils of the eastern and southern 
hill-sides and slopes are peculiarly well adapted for vineyards, and the 
native vines grow and produce fruit amazingly well. This industry 
should be extended, and wine from American vines, no doubt, would pay 
as well, if not better, than any other crop. (See Wine-making, Wash- 
ington county.) 

Cheese Factories and Mills —Chas. Marshall and other enterprising 
gentlemen, before the war, tested cheese-making and the dairy business 
in Fleming, and found that the soil, climate, water, and grass were 
peculiarly well adapted to this industry, and that cheese and butter 
equal to any in the world could be made from the ‘‘blue-grass milk”’ 
of Kentucky. The co-operative dairy plan, now so fully under opera- 
tion in Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, if introduced here, or in the 
other blue-grass counties of the State, would make the dairy business 
larger than all the combined farming industries of the land. The dairy 
products of the State of New York are over $100,000,000 per year, 
and larger than that of all the hemp, tobacco, and flax products of the 
nation. (See Dairying.) There are numerous steam and water grist 
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and saw-mills, and several woolen factories in the county, all doing a 
good business. 

Live Stock.—Some of the best bloods of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs in the State are to be found in this county. The farmers have 
learned not to feed to inferior animals, when the same food pays double 
fed to the best breeds. In some neighborhoods the scrub stock still 
holds sway, but these are fast disappearing. : 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Flemingsburg, the county seat, is situated six miles east of the Lex- 
ington and Maysville Railroad, in the northern half of the county. It 
has a population of about five hundred persons, and contains a fine 
court-house and other public offices, six or eight handsome churches, 
two academies, several mills, a bank, a dozen mechanic shops, good 
store-houses, and many elegant private residences. The narrow-gauge 
railway from Johnson’s Junction, on the Lexington and Maysville Rail- 


o and 


road, to Hazel Green, has been completed as far as Flemingsburg, 


now makes daily trips, 

Eilizaville, five miles from Flemingsburg, on the Lexington and Mays- 
ville Railroad, is a flourishing town of over three hundred inhabitants. 
Tilton, six miles south of the county seat, is a thrifty town of about two 
hundred people. Sherburne, on Licking river, has about the same num- 
ber of inhabitants, and does a large local trade. Poplar Plains, five 
miles southeast of Flemingsburg, is quite a pretty town, with a large 
local business and many handsome houses, and over three hundred 
inhabitants. /7/z//sboro, in the southeastern part of the county, is a beau- 
tiful town of over three hundred people, noted for its good health and 
pretty country. A7¢. Carmel, in the northern part of the county, has a 
population of two hundred and fifty, and does a very extensive local 
trade. Centreville, Farmville, and Ewing are neat, thrifty villages. 

Domestic Arts.—The good old fashion of making home-made jeans, 
linseys, cottonades, linens, and counterpanes still prevails to a considera- 
ble extent among the industrious, energetic ladies of Fleming, who, in 
this way, manage to furnish their families a large proportion of their 
daily wear. They also traffic these articles for groceries and ‘store 
goods”’ with the merchants, thus procuring the more fashionable articles 
needed by themselves and daughters. A considerable trade is done by 
the country people in eggs, butter, poultry, feathers, beeswax, home- 
knit socks, maple sugar, tree molasses, and ginseng root. 
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Schools.—Two excellent academies (male and female) are located at 
Flemingsburg, and several private schools in the other towns and vil- 
lages. The State free school system has been inaugurated, and schools 
are taught in every district not less than five months in the year. The 
people seem anxious to have their children educated, and show a com- 
mendable zeal in keeping up the schools. 

Churches.—The Iron-clad Baptist, the Reformer, the Methodist, the 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Universalist, and Catholic are the princi- 
pal religious denominations. There are good, well-built, commodious 
church houses in every neighborhood, which are usually attended by 
large congregations. 

Social Characteristics of the People-—Fleming county can boast of as 
intelligent, honest, and industrious a population as any in the Western 
country. Her people are kind, generous, neighborly, and hospitable, 
and are anxious to have emigrants from other States or Europe to come 
and live among them. They have no foolish aristocracy or religious or 
political fanaticism, but judge every one by his own habits of industry, 
sobriety, and honorable dealing, and rank him accordingly. 


FLOYD COUNTY. 


In 1799 Floyd was formed from parts of Fleming, Montgomery, and 
Mason counties, and named in honor of Col. John Floyd. Its territory 
has been repeatedly cut down, until now it is but a tithe of its former 
self. It is now bounded on the north by Johnson and Martin, east by 
Pike, south by Pike and Letcher, and west by Letcher, Magoffin, and 
small points of Perry and Breathitt counties. 

Geology and Minerals —The carboniferous formation underlies the 
entire country. The wpé#/t of the Appalachian chain of mountains has 
given to this portion of the State quite a rugged, bluffy appearance. 
The hills are often over five hundred feet above the plains, and the cliffs 


are sometimes very grand. Coal and iron ores are found without limit- . 


in every section of the country, and in some places other metals, among 
them silver and copper, have been reported; but probably this was a 
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mistake, as the rocky formations do not justify the belief in their exist- 
ence to any extent. Building stones, grindstones, mill-grit, whet-rocks, 
and gypsum exist in abundance, and will some day be of great value. 
The iron ores in this section of Kentucky are truly immense, and will, 
in the great future, bring much treasure to the Commonwealth. At this 
time, however, neither the coal, iron, timber, or stone can be properly 
utilized, for want of facilities of transportation; but when Beaver creek, 
West Fork of Sandy, Tug, and Louisa rivers are made navigable by 
slack-water, this hidden wealth will be made available, and the hills and 
mountains of Floyd and other counties in that part of the State will 
become of immense value. 

Soil and Timber.—The river and creek bottoms are exceedingly fer- 
tile, and produce excellent corn, wheat, and tobacco. The north hill- 
sides are generally rich, while the ridges and south sides of the moun- 
tains are generally rocky and poor. The soil seems peculiarly adapted » 
to vegetables and fruit. Cabbages, turnips, beans, and all kinds of escu- 
lent roots grow to perfection. The timber is yet in a state of nature, 
more than three fourths of the country being still in primitive forests; 
and, in many places, miles intervene between one small farm and another. 
The growth consists of all kinds of oaks, fir, pine, hemlock, arbor vite, 
holly, cherry, walnut, butternut, maple, locust, sugar-tree, hornbeam, 
wahoo, cucumber tree, black-jack, willow, hickory, chestnut, elm, red- 
bud, poplar, gum, sycamore, cottonwood, and various other kinds of 
trees indigenous to mountainous countries. 

Rivers and Crecks.—The West Fork of Big Sandy river runs through 
the centre of the county, and affords fine water-power for manufactories, 
forges, and mills. The fall on this stream is such that small dams could 
be built, which would utilize immense water-power. Tug and Louisa 
are good-sized streams for mills and factories, and have many fine sites 
suitable for the use of excellent water-power. The branches of these 
streams are numerous, and well adapted for grist-mills. Slack-water 
navigation might be made upon West Fork, Tug, and Louisa to the 
great advantage of the eastern border counties of Kentucky, and give 
an outlet for the coal, iron, timber, and farm products, which are now 
land-locked among the hills and mountains. Mineral springs of excel- 
lent water abound in all this section of the State, many of them very 
similar to the far-famed White and Red Sulphur waters of Virginia. 

Crops and Fruit.—Agriculture is in a primitive condition throughout 
the mountain counties, and but few of the products of the soil are sent 
to foreign markets. Corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, tobacco, and 
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hay grow well, and produce fine crops, but the want of a convenient 
market cuts off the stimulus of energetic industry beyond what is neces- 
sary to produce home supplies. Flax might be made immensely profit- 
able if the new patent flax-brake could be introduced, which breaks and 
cleans over 1,000 pounds a day at a mere nominal cost. Fruit never fails 
in this county. Apples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, berries, and nuts 
of all kinds, and every other class of fruits suited to this climate, grow 
to perfection and without fail every year. Vineyards of the best wine- 
making grapes would flourish here better than in the Alpine regions of 
France or Switzerland, or the Appenine hills of Spain. Bees do well in 
this county, and are enabled to gather the purest and best of honey from 
the native flowers, tree blossoms, and fruits. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Prestonsburg is romantically located on West Fork of Big Sandy, near 
the centre of the county, and contains about two hundred persons. It 
has a sood court-house and other public buildings, several mechanic 
shops, good mill, a fine school house, and several nice private resi- 
dences. 

Hueysville, Lanesville, and Martinsdale are handsomely located vil- 
lages, each of which does a large local traffic. 

Schools and Churches.—The free public school system of the State is 
in operation in nearly every district of the county, and great improve- 
ment is reported in the grade and qualifications of teachers. The chil- 
dren seem to improve rapidly, and parents are more inclined to patronize 
schools than formerly. The Primitive or “ Hard-shell” Baptist, the 
Missionary Baptist, and Methodist are the chief denominations in the 
county. The Reformed Christians are becoming more numerous, and 
some few Presbyterians are in the county. The style of church arch- 
itecture is rather primitive in some neighborhoods; although there are 
some fine churches, yet the majority are of the old-fashioned log kind, 
where pure Christian morality can be taught without the glare of fash- 
ionable cupolas or cushioned seats. The people are kind, intelligent, 
and moral, as much so as anywhere else. 

The Smaller Industrics.—The excellent ladies of Floyd are noted for 
the manufacture of good home-made cloth of cotton, wool, and flax. 
They have not yet thrown aside the flax-wheel, the cotton-cards, or the 
hand-loom, but every family vies with its neighbor in making the best 
jeans, linseys, flax and tow-linen cloth, counterpanes, comforts, quilts, 
socks, and other domestic goods for family use or traffic. Eggs, poul- 
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try, beeswax, honey, maple sugar, molasses, dried fruit, ginseng, shuck 
and bark collars, and home-made leather and shoes, are produced in 
: quantities sufficient for home consumption and local traffic. There are 
but few factories outside of those at home, but every family knows how 
to provide most of the articles, such as plows, wagons, &c., needed for 
local use. 


BRANKLIN COUNTY. 


This county was taken from parts of Woodford, Shelby, and Mercer, 
in 1794, and named in honor of the great sage, Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 
It is bounded on the north by Henry and Owen, east by Scott and 
Woodford, south by Woodford and Anderson, and west by Shelby and 
Henry counties. 

Geological Features—Franklin county is based exclusively upon the 
lower Silurian formation of rocks, which has a great diversity of strata 
coming to the surface. There are no minerals in this formation in quan- 
tities sufficient to be valuable in working. Some lead ores and speci- 
mens of iron (shot ores) are frequently to be met with in Franklin and 
the adjacent counties; in fact, those strata adjacent to the ‘ birds-eye 
limestone,” or Kentucky river marble, frequently have specks and small 
nodules of galena or sulphurets of lead scattered sparsely through them, 
which are evidently not from true veins, but of aqueous origin, and 
such as segregated and settled in their present position when these rocks 
were formed at the bottom of the ancient sea, which then covered all 
this portion of the planet. On Elkhorn, Flat creek, and Benson, these 
ores of lead are quite common. 

In several places, in wells sunk to the depth of from 200 to 300 feet 
in the river or creek bottoms, large quantities of inflammable gas has 
been struck, usually attended with strong mineral and magnesian water. 
At one place, Stedman’s mills, on Main Elkhorn creek, this gas was 
used during some time for illuminating purposes. One of the strongest 
jets of this illuminating gas yet noticed issued from a well sunk near 
the railroad depot, in the city of Frankfort, which, after burning for 
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many hours, was plugged up, and the well filled in for fear of some © 
serious accident. There are several strata of good building stone in 
this county, notably among which is the Kentucky marble, or birds eye 
limestone, found in inexhaustible quantities along the banks of the Ken- 
tucky river, as well as along the bluffs of the smaller creeks. Interstrat- 
ified with the thin layers of calcareous limestones are found numerous 
thin layers of marl, some of which are very rich (particularly that of a 
green color) in phosphates, but, unfortunately, the strata of marls are too 
thin, and the superincumbent rocks too thick, for profitable working. 
The surface of the country, next to the counties of Owen, Scott, Fay- 
ette, and Woodford, is either level or gently undulating, with high bluffs 
on the creeks; much of the balance of the county is noted for its high 
hills and ridges, upon which, however, is nearly always a very productive 
soil, except in spots where the land appears to be too sour, and the top 
soil too thin, with a clay inclined to be of a yellowish cast. Some of 
the finest specimens of blue limestone rocks, composed almost exclu- 
sively of fossil shells and corals, rich in plant food, are to be found in 
different parts of this county. The river and creek bluffs, frequently 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet high, form most pic- 
turesque scenery, equal in many respects to that of the Rhine or the 
Hudson. Mineral waters are quite common, both from natural springs 
and artificial wells. The mineral well bored by Col. Reynolds, one and 
a half miles from Frankfort, is nearly identical in chemical elements, 
and probably as good for medical purposes, as the celebrated Blue Lick 
water of Nicholas county, both of which evidently are derived from the 
same great water reservoir—the calciferous sandstone of the Cambrian 
formation—and partake alike of the mineral elements and fossiliferous 
infiltrations deposited ages ago at the bottom of an ocean, which was 
drained of its waters before or when the mountains were elevated. 
Agriculture—Much good hemp and blue-grass land is to be found in 
Franklin, wherever the fossiliferous blue limestone comes to the general. 
surface. Corn grown here is also exceedingly heavy, and contains that 
peculiar quality so essential in good Bourbon whisky. This corn will. 
make five per cent. more whisky than the corn grown on any other class 
of soils. The same may be said of the barley and rye; consequently, 
we find the ‘‘ Lager-beer brewed in Frankfort,’ out of native malt, the 
richest and best to be found in the Western country. As a wheat 
county, Franklin ranks well, but not so good as Christian, Todd, Barren, 
Warren, Logan, and other counties lying on the cavernous grey lime- 
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For stock of all sorts, however, Franklin far excels these counties, and 
all others not located on the true blue-grass on Silurian rocks. The 
horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry are of the best pedigrees 
in the United States, and are noted for their great excellence of beauty, 
bone, and muscular powers. From this county are exported many of 
the best and swiftest racing and trotting horses, the largest, toughest, 
and best mules, the best milk cows and beef steers, the finest long- 
wool sheep and Southdown muttons, and the largest Berkshire, Chester- 
White, and Poland-China hogs to be found in the United States. In 
fruit of all kinds this county also excels, particularly in apples, pears, 
and cherries. Vineyards do well when planted in Concord and other 
native wines, and much of the wine made (in a small way) is very supe- 
rior in saccharine matter, grapiness of flavor, and general bouquet. 
The finest pears I have seen produced in Kentucky this season came 
from the orchard of Mr. G. W. Crutcher, an excellent farmer, who 
resides a few miles from Frankfort on the Versailles pike. Vegetables 
of all kinds grow to perfection, and the market gardeners find no trouble 
in producing everything usually grown in this climate, equal to the 
best similar articles generally found in either the Louisville or Cincin- 
nati markets. The milk and butter of Franklin county are not excelled 
in any part of the world. The strangest thing to a person, who sees 
the fine cows, and drinks of the rich creamy milk, and eats of the 
delicious golden butter of Franklin, is why there are no great co-opera- 
tive dairy associations here, as there are in New York, Ohio, or Eng- 
land, neither of which excels, if they equal, Franklin county in the 
excellence of these essential articles of food. (See article on Dairying.) 
Poultry and bee culture could be carried on here with as much profit as 
anywhere else in the State, and might be made exceedingly lucrative, 
with the use of a very small capital invested. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Frankfort, the county seat, and Capital of the State (see article Cities 
and Towns), is beautifully located upon each side of the Kentucky 
river, sixty-six miles from its mouth, and sixty-five miles, by the Louis- 
ville and Lexington Railroad, from Louisville. It has a population of 
about seven thousand, noted for their intelligence, refinement, educa- 
tion, wealth, and hospitality. The State House and public State offices 
are handsomely situated upon the central square of the city, on the 
north side of the river, and consist of the State House (wherein the 
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Legislature meets every second year, and the Court of Appeals during 
ten months in each year), the Governor’s Office, the Auditor’s Office, 
the Land Office, the Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, the 
Office of the Bureau of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Statistics, the 
Offices of the Adjutant General and Quarter-master General of the State, 
the Offices of the Geological Survey and the Insurance Bureau, the Pub- 
lic State Library, and the Office of the Clerk of the Court of Appeals. 

Frankfort has a good court house, and other public county and city 
offices, a theatre, elegant Masonic and Odd Fellows’ Halls, several large 
hotels, numerous tasteful private residences, many fine churches, a 
Penitentiary, containing about one thousand State convicts, an Institute 
for the Feeble-minded Children of the State, a beautiful cemetery, in 
which have been buried, at the State’s expense, many of the most dis- 
tinguished settlers, statesmen, and soldiers of Kentucky, over whom a 
most elegant and suitable military monument, and other monuments, 
have been erected. Frankfort also has a large cotton factory, and 
several large distilleries, besides other factories, saw and grist-mills, 
planing-mills, &c., &c., and numerous mechanic shops. Her schools 
are unsurpassed by those of any city in the Union of her size. These 
consist of the mixed high school, ‘*‘ Ecléctic Institute,” under the able 
management of Prof. J. W. Dodd, assisted by an able corps of tutors ; 
the Dudley Institute, under the charge of Prof. Turner; the Greenwood 
Academy, taught by an able lady teacher, Mrs. Runyan, and her assist- 
ants, and the Public High Schools and common schools of the city, 
under the management of Prof. S. P. Browder, a gentleman of signal 
ability as a teacher and writer. There are also one or two good colored 
schools in the city. The Louisville and Lexington Railway, which 
passes through the city, gives easy communication every few hours 
with Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, and other cities, both North and 
South. 

Bridgeport, Benson, Forks of Elkhorn, and Fones, are all neat, thriving 
villages, each doing the business needful in its neighborhood. 

Education and Churches.—In addition to the schools mentioned above 
are several good private institutions in the county, and the common 
schools taught in every district under the State system. The Kentucky 
Military [nstetute, at Farmdale, having buildings valued at $100,000, an 
excellent library and chemical aparatus, is under the superintendence of 
Col. R. D. Allen, and an able corps of professors and tutors. This 
institution has a fine reputation for thorough instruction, and a high 
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grade of scholarship. The curriculum of studies embrace the ancient 
and modern languages, and al] the sciences usually taught at other col- 
leges. Military drill is given after the manner of the instruction at 
West Point, the cadets always appearing in a neat gray uniform. The 
Governor of the State is ex officio president of the board of visitors. 
The number of students is about one hundred. The discipline is thor- 
oughly military. The churches in Franklin county are generally very 
fine specimens of architectural excellence, particularly those of Frank- 
fort. In every neighborhood outside of the city are one or more of 
these buildings, in which worship large congregations. Nearly every 
sect of Christians are represented among the different denominations, 
all of whom live in harmony, without any excess of bitter sectarian 
jealousy, which unfortunately sometimes exists in large communities. 

Social Features.—Owing to the fact that the society of this county is 
continually receiving accretions from the best and most active political 
men of the State, we find here a peculiarly intelligent and highly refined 
community, such as is seldom met with in any section of country not simi- 
larly situated. The influence arising from this intermixture of the political 
elements is plainly visible throughout all the ramifications of society ; 
so much so, indeed, that even the women and children are usually well 
posted upon subjects of social and political importance, either to Ken- 
tucky or the nation, and large expanded views are common to all classes. 
A peculiarly generous hospitality and ease of manners, betoken of 
superior talent, is to be met in every grade of society, which shows 
conclusively the truth of the old adage, that ‘‘circumstances give the 
development. to every people.” ¢ | 


PULTON COUNTY. 


— 


Fulton, the extreme southwestern county of the State, was formed 
out of a part of Hickman county in the year 1845, and named in honor 
of the first steamboat builder, Robert Fulton, and is bounded as fol- 
lows: west and northwest by the Mississippi river, which separates it 
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from the State of Missouri, north and east by Hickman county, and 
south by the counties of Obion and Lake of the State of Tennessee. 

Geology and Soil_—The quaternary formation distinguishes all parts of 
this county. No rock is to be found, except the conglomerate iron and 
sandstone, such as appears at the iron banks in Ballard county. The soil 
is in many places very rich, and in others rather sandy. The top mould 
is frequently from one to three feet thick, composed of vegetable matter 
thoroughly disintegrated. The earthquakes that occurred in 1811 have 
altered the face of the country in some places. At that time Reelfoot 
lake and Obion lake were formed, the two combined extending into 
Kentucky and Tennessee, nearly fifty miles long by one to three miles 
in width. In places the lands are rolling and in others quite level. The 
soil is well adapted to the growth of cotton, tobacco, corn, hemp, flax, 
wheat, oats, &c., &c. 

Limber.—No country can boast of finer timber than is found through- 
out this county. The black oak, overcup, white, red, and water oak, 
cypress, ash, hickory, pecan, sycamore, cottonwood, mulberry, sassafras, 
gum, walnut, wild cherry, poplar, butternut, buckeye, and many other 
varieties of hard and soft timber trees, abound, and grow to immense 
size. A large trade in boards and staves, which are shipped to France 
via New Orleans, has been for many years carried on in this county. 
Quantities of the finest lumber are sawed by the steam mills, and 
shipped to Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, and St. Louis. The 
pecan trees have been extensively used for axe-handies and carriage 
spokes, which are sent in the rough to the Eastern factories. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Hickman, the county seat, is pleasantly located on the east bank of 
the Mississippi river, and contains a population of about 1,500 persons. 
It has an excellent court-house, several fine churches, a large academy, 
four or five hotels, steam manufactories of furniture, carriages, wagons, 
agricultural implements, flour, and lumber, besides over a dozen me- 
chanic shops. , 

Cayee's Station, Fulton Station, and $ordan Station are each neat, 
thriving villages, doing a large local trade, and are shipping points for 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, and all sorts of agricultural and lumber 
products. 

Commerce and Manufactures.—The native growth of timber causes 
many persons to be engaged in the lumber trade, and steam saw and 
grist-mills produce flour, meal, and lumber in large quantities, which are 
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shipped to all points on the Mississippi river, as well as to the Southern 
States, by the river and railroads. Comparatively a small amount of 
the natural products or raw material is manufactured fully at the home 
factories, but only prepared in the rough for finishing. The commerce 
of Hickman, by way of the river and railroad, is larger in -propor- 
tion to population than almost any city in the West. Much cotton and 
tobacco from the western part of Tennessee is shipped from this point, 
and the importations of a large section of both States come through 
this port. It is no doubt destined to be a place of importance in the 
future, owing to its peculiar locality as the last good high site on the 
Mississippi river for more than one hundred miles. 

Crops and Stock.—Cotton and tobacco are extensively cultivated, and 
wheat grown very generally by the farmers. The rich alluvial soil is 
well adapted to all kinds of cereals and grasses, except blue-grass. Tim- 
othy, orchard-grass, clover, redtop, and millet flourish well, and frequently 
over three tons to the acre have been harvested of excellent hay. Corn 
grows to perfection, and hogs thrive here equal to any place in Ken- 
tucky. The breeds of horses, mules, cattle, and sheep have not received 
the attention that has been bestowed in many other counties, yet the 
native breeds are of the best quality of ‘‘scrub stock.” Some public- 
spirited farmers are introducing better bloods, which soon improve the 
pedigrees wonderfully. The lighter sandy soils are well adapted to 
‘‘goober peas”’ or peanuts, which are cultivated to some extent, and 
yield large profitable crops. | 

Streams.—There are, besides the Mississippi river, no large streams, 
and not many good mill-sites or water-powers available for machinery. 
The principal creeks are Dixon, Mud, Rush, Reelfoot, Bayou du Chien, 
and Little Obion. 

L:ducation.— The people are generally very intelligent and well in- 
formed upon all subjects, and are taking more pride in having the chil- 
dren of the county educated. The public school system of the State 
has been inaugurated in the county, and schools are taught in every dis- 
trict. A large academy, under the control of able professors, is located 
at Hickman, and others at Fulton and Jordan’s Stations A good Cath- 
olic school is also taught in Hickman, and several private schools, in 
which the higher scientific branches and the languages are taught, are 
scattered through the county. 

Religious.— The Baptist, Reformer, Methodist, Catholic, and Pres- 
byterian are the principal denominations of Christians, although there 
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are many Episcopalians, Unitarians, and Universalists scattered among 
the population. The church buildings in the towns and villages are 
excellent, but those in the rural districts are more unpretending in their 
architectural style, frequently consisting of the primitive log body, with 
clapboard roofs. Yet the honest, devoted, and faithful disciple here 
worships with as much hope as do the city soft-seated Christians in their 
elegant chapels. 

Fars and Agricultural Societies —The Fulton County Fair Association 
has held several meetings, which were largely attended, and has done 
much towards improving the agriculture and stock of the county. The 
granges are in every neighborhood, and have been of great benefit in 
giving light, co-operation, and information to the farmers. 

Domestic Economy.—Vhe ladies of the county still manufacture, on 
the wheel and hand-loom, large quantities of jeans, linseys, linen, cot- 
tonades, counterpanes, blankets, and other goods for home wear and 
trafic. Eggs, butter, poultry, dried fruit, socks, honey, beeswax, tallow, 
candles, and feathers are produced in large quantities for home con- 
sumption and export; with these the family expenses are defrayed, and 
sometimes a good surplus left to be added to the accumulated wealth. 


GAELATINTECOUNLY: 


Gallatin county, named in honor of Albert Gallatin, was formed in 
1798, from parts of Franklin and Shelby, and is bounded on the north- 
west by the Ohio river, which separates it from Switzerland county, 
Indiana, north by Boone, east by Grant and Owen, south by Owen and 
Carroll, and southwest by Carroll. ++ } 

Soil, Topography, and Geology.—The location of this county, on the 
Ohio river, between Louisville and Cincinnati, and the proximity of the 
Short-line Railroad between these cities to every neighborhood of 
the county, naturally give it all the advantages of suburban garden 
lands. The soil is well adapted to garden farming, orchards, and dairy 
productions, and the hills formed by nature for the most productive of 
vineyards. The geological formation is the lower Silurian, but owing 
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to the hilly surface various strata are brought to the top, and conse- 
quently give a variety of soils. The silicious mudstone, so prevalent in 
Boone and Owen, is also found in this county, and impresses its peculiar 
formation of soil. The calcareous marls and blue limestone disintegra- 
tions make soil very rich in plant food; even the subsoil abounds in pot- 
ash, phosphoric and sulphuric acid, lime, magnesia, and the oxide of 
iron, and other elements needed by hemp, corn, wheat, tobacco, &c., &c. 
Where the silicious mudstone prevails the land is in some places ‘‘sobby _ 
beech” in the bottoms, while the hills, from better drainage, are well 
adapted to nearly every staple crop of the country. The oak lands are 
best for tobacco, while the flat beech lands can be turned, by tile-drainage, 
into excellent meadows. Blue-grass grows throughout the county, and 
adds much to the profits of the milk, butter, and dairy business of the farm- 
ers. There are no minerals or coal in the county, unless some, perhaps, 
small specimens of lead ore, such as are found in Franklin or Woodford 
counties. The easy disintegration of some strata, when exposed to 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and the compact formation of 
others, cause the hilly appearance of the surface, and the deep ravines 

of the creeks. ) 

Rivers, Creeks, and Ratlroad.—The Ohio river.on the northwest, and 
Eagle creek on the southeast, give good drainage to the entire county, 
except the ‘‘sobby beech” lands, which are of small extent. The Ohio 
is navigable at all seasons of the year, and the Louisville and Cincin- 
nati Short-line Railroad, which passes through the county, gives easy 
and quick transportation, both north and south, at all hours of the day. 
No country could be better supplied with traveling facilities and trans- 
portation than this county. The small creeks answer for mill purposes 
and stock water. 

Stock and Stock-vraising.—The fine blue-grass, timothy, and orchard- 
grass, and clover meadows pass this county naturally into stock raising, 
and every farmer is employed in this and garden farming or tobacco 
raising. Much attention is given to blooded horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs of late years, until now the old “scrub stock” has nearly disap- 
peared, and their places supplied with better breeds. The Short-horns 
and Alderneys are the favorite cattle, while the red and black Berk- 
shires, Poland-China, and Essex take the lead among the swine. The 
Cottswold and Leicester and Southdown are the favorite sheep. Poul- 
try and eggs are becoming objects of considerable trade; the favorite 
breeds being the Brahmas, game, and dominique chickens, the Poland 
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ducks, the black and yellow turkeys, speckled guineas, and the old-fash- _ 
ioned goose. / 

Mills and Factortes.—The only factories of importance are wagon and 
carriage-shops, blacksmith-shops, wood-workmen’s shops, grist-mills, 
distilleries, saw-mills, and the various classes of mechanic shops. There 
are, however, enough of these to supply the home wants of the people, 
and something of every kind of their products for sale to the outside 
world. Timber is very plenty and of excellent quality, as are also other 
raw materials grown on farms; but the people have not as yet turned 
their attention much to the manufacturing industriés. 


TowNS AND VILLAGES. 


Warsaw, the county seat, is beautifully located on the Ohio river, 75 
miles above Louisville, and is a place of large trade in tobacco, dry 
goods, and groceries. It contains a handsome court-house and other 
public buildings, one or two distilleries, grist and saw-mills, five or six 
fine churches, a good academy, a dozen or more mechanic shops, and 
many elegant private residences. The population of about 800 persons 
is cultivated, hospitable, and refined, and are desirous of having the 
advantages of their thriving town enjoyed by emigrants from other 
States and countries, whom they would welcome with true Kentucky 
hospitality. 

Napoleon, a handsome village of 150 persons, is located seven miles 
east of Warsaw, near the railroad. 

Sparta, Glencoe, and Lzberty, all flourishing villages, containing each 
about 150 people, are situated on the Louisville and Cincinnati Short- 
line Railroad. They each have a large local trade, and are places of great 
traffic with the market men of the neighboring cities of Covington and 
Cincinnati. 

Religious.—The Catholics, Methodists, Baptists, Reformers, and Pres- 
byterians all have elegant churches in the different towns and villages, 
and elsewhere throughout the county. There are also several denomi- 
national schools taught by able scholars. 3 

Schools and Seminaries —TVhe public school system of the State has 
been generally extended over this county, and schools are taught five 
months in the year in nearly every district. Male and female semina- 
ries or academies are taught by able professors in every town and 
village, so that any person desiring to study the higher branches of 
literature or languages can do so at small cost. Few counties are bet- 
ter provided with schools than Gallatin county. 
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Smaller Industries.—The citizens of Gallatin have great market facili- 
ities, from their position on the railroad and the Ohio river. The lands 
are naturally productive and suited to the culture of fruit, grass, vine- 
yards, and vegetables. Hucksters from the cities of Covington, New- 
port, Cincinnati, and Louisville are always ready to take all the garden, 
dairy, orchard, and vineyard products from the nearest depots, so that 
every farmer has a home market within a few miles. The people, in 
order to meet this state of things, have quit large plantations, and now 
employ all their labor on tobacco, stock, poultry, and garden farming © 
products, dairies, and fruits. Immense quantities of butter, eggs, fowls, 
vegetables, milk, honey, large fruits, and berries are sold every year. 
Very little home manufactured cloths are made, the people feeling that 
it is cheaper for them to traffic the productions for Eastern-made goods 
than to manufacture even their every-day wear. Grapes and wine are 
getting to be quite common articles of home growth, but as yet little 
or no brandy is made either from the wine or the lees. 

Timber and Springs.—What Gallatin lacks in coal sie makes up in 
timber. Although one of the smallest counties in the State, she has 
some of the finest groves of all kinds of hard and soft wood, consisting 
of ash, walnut, hickory, sycamore, beech, birch, elm, butternut, maple, 
oak, cherry, locust, &c. Several fine mineral springs are in the county, 
Similiar sto the swaters, of the) Blue Lick Springs.” .. In° fact, mineral 
water, by sinking a well or boring through the Silurian into the under- 
lying calciferous sandstone, might be found almost anywhere in the 
county. 


GARRARD COUNTY. 


In 1796 this county was formed from parts of Madison, Lincoln, and 
Mercer, and named in honor of James Garrard. It is bounded on the 
north by Jessamine and Madison, on the east by Madison and Rock- 
castle, on the south by Kockcastle and Lincoln, and on the west by 
Lincoln, Boyle, and Mercer county. 
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Sots, Topography, and Geology.—The face of the country is generally 
hilly or rolling, with precipitous bluffs on the Kentucky river and creeks. 
Garrard county is about the middle of the State, if we leave off the nar- 
row belt lying west of the Tennessee river. The soil is remarkably fer- 
tile, and produces hemp, flax, corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, and tobacco, 
and all kinds of fruits, hay and grasses (for grazing purposes the cele- 
brated Kentucky blue grass) in abundance. The entire county is located 
upon the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian formation, from the disinte- 
gration of which comes the rich marly, calcareous soils, so productive of 
hemp and blue-grass. There are traces of lead ore along the Kentucky 
river marble formation, and some “shot iron ores,” but probably not 
enough of either to make it profitable to work them. The rocks were 
deposited entirely too early for coal, or even for the shale, but still there 
are some mineral waters of good quality to be found in the county. 

Water courses—TYhe Kentucky river runs along the entire northern 
boundary, and the Paint Lick and Dick’s creeks along the eastern and 
western borders. These, with their tributaries, give excellent drainage, 
and afford many good sites, with ample water fall for mills and factories. 
Buck, Henderson, Sugar, and Scott creeks are the chief small streams. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Lancaster, the county seat, is located in the southern part of the coun- 
ty, on the Richmond Branch of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
112% miles from Louisville. It contains a good court-house and other 
public offices, four elegant churches, a dozen mechanic shops, fine mills, 
prosperous academies and schools, and many handsome residences. Its 
population is about 1,000, and its business quite large, especially in dry 
goods, groceries, and live stock trading. 

Lryantsville, Fitchport, Tetersville, Hyattsville, Paint Lick, Leavells, 
Lowell, Gilbert, and Buckeye are all neat, thriving villages, each doing a 
good local trade. 

Schools.—Franklin Institute at Lancaster was chartered in 1847. Prof. 
G. W. Dunlap, with six associates, constitute the faculty of teachers. 
This institution is of a high grade, and well patronized by the citizens 
of Garrard and the adjacent counties; there are usually about 100 stu- 
dents. Lancaster Male Academy, at the same place, is a'flourishing insti- 
tution, under the charge of Prof. B. F. Hudson. It usually has from 
sixty to seventy five students. There are several other high schools and 
private academies in the county; besides which, free schools, on the 
State common school plan, are taught in every district. The people are 
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showing a commendable zeal in having their children well provided with 
schools, in which every minor can receive a good education. 

Churches. —The Baptist, Reformer, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Catholic are the principal denominations of Christians in the county, 
although there are many Episcopalians, Unitarians, and Universalists 
scattered around. The church buildings are large, commodious, and 


built in good taste, and the congregations in every neighborhood are 


large, and habitually attend church well on the Sabbath. 

Crops and Fruits —Hemp, flax, corn, wheat, oats, rye, and tobacco 
are the chief staples, while orchard-grass red-top, timothy, clover, Hun- 
garian, and millet are cultivated for hay, and blue-grass grows luxuri- 
antly for pastures, Most of the crops raised are consumed in the county, 
and fed to stock, which is sold on the hoof. Fruit of all kinds, particu- 
larly apples, peaches, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, &c., do well, and 
on the hills rarely fail of a bountiful crop. Grapes, so far as vineyards 
have been tried, grow finely, and the native varieties, such as Concord, 
Ives Seedling, Catawba, Hartford, Delaware, &c., mature well and make 
large yields of excellent berries, and wine of fine body and good bou- 
quet. This industry might be greatly extended on the limestone hill 
and eastern and southern slopes, where there is good drainage, or where 
the drainage could be made perfect through earthen tiles. The soil of 
Garrard, when exhausted, can be ereatly improved for all kinds of crops 
by the use of land plaster, German kainit, ashes, bone-dust or super- 
phosphates. 

Live Stock.—This is decidedly a “stock county,” where “horse tall,” 
“cattle talk,” and “hog talk”’ are fashionable subjects in every congre- 
gation. Here are found some of the best pedigrees of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs in the State, and scrub stock has long since given up 
the contest, and retired from the county. Bee culture and poultry are 
well attended to, and there are the greatest abundance of chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, peafowls, guineas, and honey for home use, and some 
Orrexport. om there are-no “henneries” or ‘‘apiariés’’ as separate 
industries, which no doubt would pay as largely as any other kind of 
auive stock.” 

Domestic Arts.—The people of Garrard have long since become so 
rich and proud that they have, in a great measure, banished those good 
old relics of a former civilization, viz: the cotton-cards, the spinning- 
wheel, and the hand-loom; but still in some neighborhoods the hum 
and noise of these instruments are occasionally heard, under the guid- 
ance of the industrious, energetic female branches of the family, who 
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still make jeans, cottonades, linens, blankets, and linseys for home use 
and traffic. They also supply the merchants with home-knit socks, 
honey, beeswax, eggs, butter, feathers, poultry, ginseng, maple sugar, 
and tree molasses in exchange for ‘‘store goods” and fashionable ladies’ 
wear. There are several large flourishing grist, flouring, and saw mills 
and woolen factories, but not such an amount of investments in factory 
business as there should be. 

Social Features.—TVhe people of Garrard are social, intelligent, indus- 
trious, and frugal, and well disposed towards all immigrants who may 
settle among them. They are remarkably hospitable and neighborly, 
and their rich soil and fine stock provides them the means to live upon 
“the fat of the land” at home. Immigrants will find this a splendid 
county in which to settle and do well. 


GRANT COUNTY. 


This county, named for two brothers John and Samuel Grant, was 
formed in 1820 out of a part of Pendleton county, and is bounded as 
follows: north by Boone and Kenton, east by Pendleton and Harrison, 
south by Harrison and Owen, and west by Owen and Gallatin counties. 

Geographical Ieatures.—Dry ridge, running north and south, divides 
the county into two parts. From this ridge starts several small creeks. 
Those on the west, Clark’s, Arnold’s, and Ten-mile creek, flow into Eagle 
creek, which turns a southwest course, after running a northwest direc- 
tion through Scott, Owen, and Grant counties, and empties itself into 
the Kentucky river. Those on the east of the ridge, Crook, Fork Lick, 
the Grassy creeks, empty into Licking river. This ridge does not make 
and country hilly and rough, but quite undulating. | 

Gceology.—The lower Silurian rocks underlie the entire county, but the 
siliclous mudstone, which outcrops in Owen and Boone counties, also 
comes to the surface in Grant, and makes some ‘“‘sobby beech lands.” 
This soil is mostly south of Williamstown. The northern half of the 
county lies mostly on the blue limestone strata of this era, and is 
much richer in plant food. Owing to the close proximity of the under- 
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lying calciferous sandstones, there are numerous mineral springs, con- 
taining salt, magnesia, sulphur, &c., similar to the Blue Lick waters, 
that evidently take their origin from the same source. There are no 
coal or other minerals in this section, unless some inferior small deposits 
of shot iron ores and lead exist, not in quantities sufficient for working. 
The entire county will produce good blue-grass, and the “sobby beech 
lands,’ by proper tile drainage, can be made into first-class meadows. 

Crops, Orchards, and Vineyards.—Corn, wheat, oats, hay, hemp, flax, 
and tobacco all grow well, and are remunerative crops; but the conti- 
guity of Covington and Cincinnati, and the facility of reaching these 
markets by the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, just built, will necessarily 
break up the planting system, and convert the population into garden 
and fruit farmers. Fortunately, the lands are peculiarly well adapted 
for this purpose, as well as for stock-raising and the dairy business. 
Vineyards of the native American grapes will bear splendid crops upon 
the east and south sides of the undulating rolling ridges, and prove the 
most lucrative branch of farming, as orchards and vineyards interfere 
very little with the other garden and dairy occupations. Excellent mut. 
ton, of noted flavor, comes from the hills and rolling lands of Grant 
county, none better on the continent. Peaches, apples, plums, cherries, 
and all the lesser fruits, and berries, thrive exceedingly well in every 
neighborhood, and will hereafter be sources of great profit to land-_ 
owners. Vegetables of all kinds flourish, and can be produced as cer- 
tainly and as cheaply here as in any other country on the globe. 
Potatoes do particularly well, as do cabbage, cauliflowers, beets, turnips, 
and.all other esculent roots. Every depot is a market, where city 
hucksters are always ready to traffic for all the products of the farm, 
garden, orchard, vineyard, hennery, or dairy. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Williamstown, the county seat, has a population of about four hund- 
red persons. It contains the usual county public buildings, several good © 
hotels, five or six fine churches, a dozen mechanic shops, and many 
handsome private residences. 

Crittenden, about the same size, is eleven miles nearer Cincinnati, and 
is a place of large local trade, and many handsome public and private 
buildings, and mechanic shops. 

Downingsville, Dry Ridge, Cordova, Corinth, Elliston, Stewartsville, 
Clark's Mill, Ganges, and New Eagle Mills, are all neat, thriving villages, 
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with good local trade; all feeders to the daily markets of Covington, 
Newport, and Cincinnati. 

| Religious Denominations. — The Catholics, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Reformers, each have fine churches and good-sized 
congregations in different parts of the county, and at the different 
towns. Some of the churches are elegant, all comfortable and roomy. 
Several eleemosynary institutions are active in the county, and a good 
state of morality exists in every neighborhood. 

Schools.—The free public school system of the State has been inau- 
gurated in every district, and schools are generally taught on this plan 
not less than five months in the year. There are many new-built hand- 
some school-houses in the county, and some others of a more primitive 
style of architecture and antique system of conveniences; these will, 
however, be improved in a few years. An excellect classical and math- 
ematical seminary is located at Williamstown, under the control of Prof. 
L. V. Ware and an able corps of assistants, whereat all the higher 
branches of science and literature are taught to the children of those 
desiring them to have a thorough education. 

Live Stock.—Much attention is paid to breeding stock and poultry, 
and some of the very best pedigrees in the country are found on the 
blue-grass farms of this county. The Southdown mutton which Grant 
county sends to the Cincinnati market, as well as the butter and fowls, 
are noted for their excellence. Fine trotting horses, and excellent milk- 
ers and beef cattle, are found among those farmers who pay particular 
attention to stock. 

Smaller Industries.—Owing to the traffic system, and garden and dairy 
farming, very little home-made cloth is manufactured, the people find- 
ing it cheaper to buy clothing and sell vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
cheese, chickens, ducks, turkeys, guineas, and fruits, than to card, spin, 
and weave by hand. Yet everybody keeps busy, the women in attend- 
ing to the garden, dairy, and poultry departments, while the men culti- 
vate the farms, orchards, vineyards, and attend to the stock. Thrift 
and economy are seen everywhere, and the citizens are fast becoming - 
wealthy. 

The Future Prospects—Grant county in the near future will become 
subdivided into smaller farms; the tide of immigration that will tend 
southwards for the coming decades of years will first strike those coun- 
ties adjacent to the larger cities, and fill them to a certain extent as 
it rolls onward, and will leave in its course much of the best material, 
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just as the heavy sands settle nearest the rim of the overflow. In this 
Grant county, as well as its neighbors, will become the centre of a most 
energetic, intelligent, and populous community, not excelled by any 
portion of the West. 


GRAVES COUNTY. 


This county was formed in 1823 from a part of Hickman county, and 
named in honor of Maj. Benjamin Graves. It is bounded on the north 
by McCracken, east by Calloway and Marshall, south by the Tennessee 
State line, separating it from Weakly county, in that State, and west by 
Ballard and Hickman counties. 

Topography, Soil, and Geology.—Graves is the best shaped county in 
Kentucky, being the only one that forms a perfect square or parallelo- 
gram, and whose opposite sides are equal in length, and run due north, 
south, east, and west. It is also in the centre of ‘‘ Jackson’s Purchase,” 
in Southwestern Kentucky, and presents on its surface every peculiarity 
of that section of the State. Geologically, the upper tertiary and qua- 
ternary formations alone are found within the county. There are no 
rocks, no cliffs or bluffs, sandstone or limestone, and no boulders any- 
where to bother the farmer in the cultivation of his crops. Of course 
there are no minerals that can be profitably mined, or coal for furnace or 
grate use. There are large beds of lignite, which, by the ignorant, have 
been mistaken for true coal measures; but this is formed of hard wood, 
geologically of recent growth, and contains not enough of fixed carbon 
to be worth the mining; it burns but poorly, and gives out compara: 
tively but little heat. In some places this lignite is from two to six feet 
thick, and gives a very disagreeable taste to the water passing through 
it. There are sands in large quantities well suited for the manufacture 
of glassware, and potter’s clay of various kinds, adapted for either 
coarse or fine work. The iron ores, which have percolated through 
the sands and formed a ferruginous sandstone conglomerate, are to be 
found more or less at certain depths over the entire county; but these 
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are not sufficiently rich to be profitably worked, nor are the conglom- 
erates hard enough or sufficiently solid to be used as building material. 
The soil is all drift, and when not too sandy, or of yellow clay basis, 
is very rich, producing excellent corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, and hay. Ona tributary of Clark river is a large cypress pond, 
filled with choice trees of cypress, holly, oaks, gum, &c., whose foliage, 
falling for centuries, has created a tolerably good bed of peat., The 
face of the country is generally level, and sometimes rolling. 

Timber. 
try, prairie or barrens, covered with long, luxuriant native grasses and 
flowering plants, with but little timber. The creek and river bottoms 


Parts of the lands were, in the first settlement of the coun- 


are wet lands, abounding in the very best quality of oaks, cypress, gum, 
pecan, hickory, walnut, cherry, maple, ash, leatherwood, ironwood, birch, 
beech, cottonwood, willow, hornbeam, sugar-tree, poplar, buckeye, cu- 
cumber tree, coffee-tree, elm, sassafras, dogwood, &c., &c. The under- 
growth is spicewood, witch-hazel, thorn-bushes, prickley- ash, hazlenut, 
cane, grape-vines, pea-vine, and every other vine and shrub indigenous 
to the quaternary formation. Large forests of this timber still remain 
untouched (probably not one fourth of the lands are cleared), but the 
farmers every year waste, and burn up in log-heaps, millions of feet of 
timber that, in the European markets, would be worth more than the 
price of their lands, sometimes a dozen fold. Extensive saw-mills pre- 
pare the lumber for home use and export, and every season ship out 
immense quantities of boards, staves, &c., &c. 

Products.—Corn, wheat, oats, cotton, tobaccco, flax, and hay are the 
chief farm crops. Graves is one of the largest corn, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco-growing counties in Kentucky. Corn and stoek are exported 
in quantities; wheat is raised largely in excess of home consumption, 
and the cotton and tobacco are almost entirely exported to foreign coun- 
tries after it is sold in the markets of Paducah or New Orleans. The 
farmers of this county are a very hard-working, intelligent, thriving 
population, and every man sets out, each year, with a resolution to pro- 
duce every ear of corn, bushel of wheat, and pound of tobacco or cot- 
ton that is possible with his land and labor. This continual press on | 
the lands will, after awhile—in fact has already in some places—caused 


) 


them to “tire” or ‘‘ wear out,” so that it is the province of wisdom that 
the land-owner should pause a moment, and learn the necessity of re- 
turning something to the soil, in the place of the mineral and vegetable 


elements that every year have been taken from it. If this is not done, 
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only poor crops will respond to the heavy toil of the planter. A large 
part of the land carries fertilizers well; and if the chemical elements 
needed as plant food were each year applied by broadcast sowing before 
the crops are planted, the farmers could get more and better productions 
from half the lands, and with half the labor. What these “tired lands’’ 
need are green crops of clover, buckwheat, spurry, rye, oats, or cow-peas 
turned under with a large plow; also deep subsoiling and rotation sys- 
tem of crops. The mineral fertilizers needed are the superphosphates 
(bone-dust), gypsum or land plaster, potash, and nitrogen; these latter 
can be obtained from the German kainit, now sold in immense quanti- 
ties in New York, Louisville, and other cities, or from the South Caro- 
lina marls and nodules. Fruits of all kinds, including the best quality 
of grapes, do well on the highlands, and rarely fail of a full crop. Ber- 
ries and nuts flourish most luxuriously, and on ‘‘the barrens”’ strawber- 
ries grow wild in quantities almost beyond belief to a person who has 
never seen them in full bearing. 

Live Stock.—The large corn and hay yield of this county makes it a 
cheap place for raising mules, cattle, and hogs. Since the war not much 
pains has been taken to improve the breeds of any kind of stock; but 
some enterprising farmers have brought into the county Short-horn, 
Devon, and Alderney cattle, Cotswold, Southdown, and Merino sheep, 
and Berkshire and Poland-China hogs. From these the native stock is 
gradually mixing, so that, within a few years, Graves will be able to 
exhibit some of the best bloods in the State. Hogs are great favorites 
with the farmers, on account of the short time it takes to bring the pigs 
into market, and the wide range of profit, particularly when there are 
good sweet-mast and large corn crops. The exports in hogs on the 
hoof, and also when made into bacon, increase each year, and is a lead- 
ing traffic with many traders of men of capital. 

Streams and Railways.—No large navigable rivers pass through this 
county, but the Mayfield and Clark’s creeks and their tributaries thor- 
oughly drain the lands, and afford plenty of water for grist and water- 
mills. The Paducah and Gulf Railroad passes directly through from 
north to south, giving easy and rapid communication with the Ohio 
river at Paducah, and with the entire southern country, by means of 
the extended railway system, reaching every cotton-growing State. 
Another road has been in contemplation, upon the narrow-gauge plans 
from Paris, Tennessee, to Cairo, Illinois, which, if ever built, will pas, 
diagonally through the county from northwest to southeast. 

30 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Mayfield, the county seat, is handsomely located on Mayfield creek, 
about the centre of the county, and contains about one thousand popula- 
tion. It has a good court-house, several elegant churches, large tobacco 
factories, saw and grist-mills, a woolen factory, two well patronized 
academies, about a score of mechanic shops, and many handsome pri- 
vate residences. Soydsville, Loaz, Dublin, Clear Spring, Fancyfarm, 
Farmington, [lickory Grove, Kansas, Lynnville, Lowes, Viola, Water Val- 
ley, and Wingo Station are all neat flourishing villages, each doing a large 
and prosperous local trade. 

Flome Factories.—Messrs. Albrittan & Thomas have a fine woolen 
factory, grist and saw-mill, at Mayfield, where they make annually, for 
export, goods and lumber amounting to over $50,000. They are men of 
great enterprise, and lead in the factory business in this county. There 
are numerous other saw and grist-mills in the county, each of which 
does a considerable business. The ladies in the country still use the ~ 
cotton-cards, the spinning-wheel, and the hand-loom for the manufac- 
ture of jeans, linseys, cottonades, counterpanes, blankets, linen, and other 
goods for home use and traffic. They also furnish to the outer world 
eggs, butter, poultry, feathers, pickles, and dried fruits in exchange 
for ‘‘store goods” and family supplies of groceries. The men never 
think of aiding in these smaller industries, but leave the burdens and 
profits entirely with the better portion of the race. In some neighbor- 
hoods, the high prices obtained for the very fine article of tobacco 
raised in this county have made the farmers so rich that even the ladies 
feel too proud to make music on those good old instruments, the wheel 
and loom, and depend upon the field crops entirely for all kinds of dry 
goods and groceries. 

Education and Schools.—The common school system of the State has 
been inaugurated in nearly every district in the county, and public 
schools are taught, on an average, five months in the year. Nearly all 
the children over ten years of age can read and write, and parents seem 
anxious to have them well taught in all the branches of a good English 
education. In Mayfield are two good seminaries or academies, under 
the charge of competent professors, who take great pride in thoroughly 
educating the children intrusted to their care in the higher branches of 
science, literature, and the languages. 

Religious Denominations.—The Cumberland Presseaeaar the Metho- 
dist, the ‘“Iron-clad” and Free-will Baptist, the Catholic, the Presbyte- 
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rian, and Universalist are the principal religious churches in the county. 
There are some few Episcopalians, Unitarians, and Swedenborgians, 
but they have no regular congregations. Every neighborhood has 
one or more church buildings belonging to different denominations, 
or ‘joint churches,’ so that no family will have to go over four to five 
miles to attend public worship. 

Manners and Customs.—The people are ‘honest, frank, generous, and 
hospitable, little given to ceremony, and exceedingly plain in the enter- 
tainment of their friends. To immigrants from other States or Europe, 
they would extend a cordial welcome, and be rejoiced to have them 
come and settle among them, and share the rich legacy which nature 
has furnished in fertile lands, a mild, healthy climate, good water, and 
abundant timber and fruits. They go for “free trade and sailor’s rights,”’ 
and have but little respect for any kind of privileged classes, except 
such as come from an outgrowth of real talent and good humanitarian 
deeds. 

Future Prospects.—Graves must always be one of the best counties in 
Kentucky, and will no doubt some day support a population equal, pro 
rata, to any agricultural district in Europe. She will also become noted 
for her orchards and vineyards, just as she is now celebrated for her fine 
tobacco and hogs—a garden spot in ‘‘Jackson’s Purchase.”’ 


GRAYSON “COUNTY. 


Grayson was formed from parts of Ohio and Hardin, in 1810, and 
named for Col. Wm. Grayson, of Virginia. It is bounded on the north 
by Breckinridge and Hardin, east by Hardin, Hart, and Edmonson, 
south by Hart, Edmonson, and Butler, and west by Butler and Ohio 
counties. , | 

Geology and Soils.—The geological formation of this county is varied ; 
about one half of the territory is based upon the sub-carboniferous, the 
other half on the true coal measures. All that part of the county lying 
north and east of a line running diagonally from the northwest extrem- 
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ity to the southeast angle of the county lies on the different strata of 
sub-carboniferous limestones, while all south and west of this line is in: — 
the coal measures. There is, however, a ragged edge, and sometimes 
one and then the other formation is found overlapping this line. The 
Chester Group outcrops in many points in the county, and gives a pe- 
culiar character to the soil. In this formation occur the Grayson county 
marls, which are composed of calcareous fossiliferous shales, containing 
the mineral elements of plant food. They seem not to be so rich in 
plant food as the marls of South Carolina or New Jersey, yet some of the 
strata (for there are several of them, aggregating from 20 to 80 feet) are 
sufficiently rich to be of great service in restoring the red clay soils of 
the tobacco belt. The best of these marls are of a greenish hue, and of 
an unctious feel when first taken from their beds. These marls are 
found throughout the entire Chester Group, beginning at the Ohio river, 
in Breckinridge county, and following the coal measures around all the 
way to Crittenden and Livingston. At some places the strata are very 
thick, and at others almost nothing. The faults around the margin of 
the southern and western coal measures are so numerous and crosswise 
that probably the marl beds cannot be much utilized; they are, how- 
ever, probably just as good in Breckinridge, Hart, Edmonson, and 
Butler counties as they are in Grayson. The coal formation in Grayson 
does not probably include all the strata that are to be found further 
west, but enough are here found to give an ample supply of fuel for all 
useful purposes, and to smelt iron ores for several centuries to come. 
Iron ores of excellent quality and in great abundance are found through- 
out the county. The Nolin Furnace, which went out of blast several 
years ago, proved these ores to be excellent for making a soft, tough 
iron, well suited for all shop purposes. The only drawback in making 
iron at this furnace was the cost of transportation, which the railroad 
system has now remedied. The soils of Grayson are generally about 
second-rate, and some very poor, but can be greatly improved by the 
use of marls, German kainit, bone dust, ashes, gypsum, and green crops 
plowed under. The bottom lands are quite rich. The creek bottoms 
are very fertile, and produce fine corn, hay, wheat, and tobacco, while 
the uplands are well adapted for.flax, orchards, and vineyards. 

Mineral Springs —Yhe Grayson Springs have long been noted as one. 
of the best watering-places, with the finest hotel accommodations, in 
the West. Within the space of one acre of ground are over a dozen 
fine natural ‘mineral springs of different kinds of water, and of different 
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temperatures, varying in this respect some eight to ten degrees. These 
springs are two-and a half miles from the Southwestern Railroad, 
and are resorted to by large crowds seeking health and enjoyment. 
Chalybeate springs abound in many parts of the county, which are 
said to be very fine in curing chronic diseases. 3 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Litchfield, the county seat, is beautifully situated on a small creek, near 
the centre of the county, and contains about seven hundred inhabitants. 
It has a fine, new court-house, four or five elegant churches, a large 
academy, good school-house, several good hotels, a carriage and wagon 
factory, two large tanneries, over a dozen mechanic shops, and many 
excellent private residences. The Southwestern Railroad passes through 
the town, and gives transportation facilities to all parts of the country. 
The distance from Louisville is 73 miles. 

Millerstown, near the line of Hardin county, is a beautiful village of 
‘one hundred inhabitants, located on Nolin river. Caneyville, thirteen 
miles southwest of Litchfield, on the railroad, is a pleasant village of 
one hundred inhabitants. It contains a fine church and school, and has 
a very large local trade with Grayson, Edmonson, and Butler counties, 
Spring Lick, Millwood, Falls of Rough, Grantville, and Lig Chifty are all 
neat, thriving villages, with good local traffic. 

Streams and Water-power.—Grayson county is divided by a series of 
ridges—Reedy Ridge, Caney Ridge, &c.—which gives two “ water- 
sheds,” one towards Nolin and Bear creek on the south, and the other 
towards Rough river on the north. These streams, with their tributa- 
ries— Big Clifty, Little Clifty, Short, Canoloway, Caney creek, &c.—give 
abundant drainage to every part of the county, and afford some of the 
finest sites for mills, furnaces, or factories to be found in the State, where 
coal, iron ores, and timber, without limit, are everywhere adjacent and 
easy of access. 

Churches.—The Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Re- 
former are the principal Christian denominations. Churches are con- 
veniently located, so that every neighborhood has one or more, and 
every family can find “ meeting on Sunday” within five miles of their 
home. 

Schools.—The public schools are taught in nearly every district in the 
county, and parents are taking great interest in the education of their 
children. At Litchfield, J. T. Gosnell has under his control the Litch- 
field Seminary, an excellent institution, at which the higher branches of 
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literature and languages are taught. There are also other private schools 
in the county, at which advanced students can study the classics and 
scientific branches when desired. | 

Crops and Live Stock.—Corn, wheat, oats, hay, and tobacco are the 
principal crops. . The lands are not so well adapted to corn as they are 
to small grain, tobacco, flax, fruit, and vineyards. With proper care, 
orchards, flax, and vineyards could be made most valuable crops. The 
patented flax-brake, which cleans, at little expense, from 800 to 1,000 
pounds a day, if used in this county, would prove this staple to be one 
of the best adapted for money-making. Peaches scarcely ever fail of 
a full crop, and grapes can here be made to yield over 10,000 pounds 
to the acre of Concord, Ives Seedling, Delaware, Catawba, or other 
native varieties. From the vineyards wine and brandy can be made 
equal to the best foreign brands, and as cheap in price as they are in 
France or Spain. Sheep husbandry can be as profitably followed here 
as.in any place in America. The breeds of horses, cattle, hogs, and 
sheep have been and are being improved every year, and will soon be 
as good as in any of the neighboring counties. | 

Domestic Arts—A large amount of jeans, linseys, linen and cotton 
cloths, blankets and counterpanes, are made at home by the farmer’s 
wives and daughters each year, and quite a traffic is kept up with the 
stores and hucksters of Louisville in these articles, and also in butter, 
eggs, chickens, turkeys, ducks, guineas, dried fruit, socks, maple sugar, 
molasses, and ginseng. These are traded in quantities sufficient to pay 
the greater part of all the family expenses. The people are intelligent, 
hospitable, and thrifty, and are anxious to have immigration come in 
from other States or countries and settle among them, and aid in devel- 
- oping the country. 
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GREEN COUNTY. 


Green county, formed in 1792 from parts of Lincoln and Nelson, was 
named in honor of Gen. Nathaniel Green, and is bounded on the north 
by Larue and Taylor, east by Taylor and Adair, south by Adair and 
Metcalfe, and west by Metcalfe, Hart, and Larue. 

Geological Formation and Soil—This county lies on the lower strata 
of the Lithostrotion or cavernous limestone and the upper of the Wa- 
verly series, and in some places reaches the “‘knobby”’ formation. The 
surface of the country is generally undulating, in some parts hilly and 
broken. The west half of the county is based upon red clay and lime- 
stone, while the east half is intermixed with the Waverly and knobs. 
The soil is not so rich as in other formations, but is free-producing and 
easy of cultivation. Where the lands are inclined to be slashy or wet, 
tile-drainage, lime, gypsum, and superphosphates could be profitably 
used. Green crops plowed under would be good fertilizers for the lime- 
stone soils, to which might be added gypsum, German kainit, and super- 
phosphates and ashes. ‘There are no minerals of consequence in this 
county, and no coal; but probably some coal oil may be found similar to 
that in Barren county, and possibly even in greater quantities. 

Siveams and Water-power.—Green river flows from east to west through 
the centre of the county, and with its tributaries drains the entire dis- 
trict. Being above slack-water navigation, this river and its branches 
afford many fine mill-sites, with excellent water-power. 

Limber.—There is much good timber in Green county; but the cav- 
ernous limestone lands are more productive of corn, wheat, oats, and 
tobacco than of timber trees; accordingly, the best forests are in the 
northern and eastern parts of the county, or along the river and creek 
bottoms. 

Crops and Friuts.—While the uplands cannot be strictly called first- 
class, yet they are well adapted to the growth of all the cereals, flax, and 
tobacco, and produce good orchard grass, red-top, timothy, Hungarian, 
and millet. Fruit of all kinds do well, and apples, peaches, pears, 
quinces, plums, and some varieties of cherries, seldom fail of producing 
a full yield. Grapes can be raised here to great advantage, and the 
native vines, such as the Four Stars, Concord, Ives Seedling, Hartford 
Prolific, Delaware, &c., if properly tended, could be made to do as well 
as in any part of Ohio or Missouri. 2 
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Live Stock.—The people of Green have paid more attention to farm 
crops than fine breeds of stock; consequently the descendants of the 
old cattle brought by the first settlers from Virginia and North Carolina 
still hold undisputed possession in the county, while the ‘“razor-back,” 
long-faced swine, educated to eat mast and root for a livelihood, by the 
unerring laws of ‘‘selection and inheritance,” roam masters of the 
woods. The sheep, too, are of the hardy, native breeds, that feed 
themselves and produce small fleeces of wool. But of late years, sev- 
eral enterprising, public-spirited farmers are beginning to seek for better 
pedigrees, and in a few years will have the county well stocked with 
Short-horns, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas, Cottswolds, Merinos, and South- 


downs. This is an excellent county for sheep husbandry and bee cul- 
ture. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Greensburg, the county seat, is handsomely located on the north bank 
of Green river, about the centre of the county, and contains 400 inhab- 
itants. It has a good court-house, four churches, fifteen stores and gro- 
ceries, several mechanic shops, an academy, and many neat residences. 

Osceola, eight miles from Greensburg, is a thriving town of 100 per- 
sons. 

Allendale, Powder Mill, Summerville, Tampico, Moodyville, Haskinsville, 
and Catalpa Grove are all neat villages, each doing a thriving local trade. 

Schools and Churches.—The free common school system of the State, 
under the energetic charge of Joseph Perry, Esq., the present effective 
Commissioner, has become popular with the people, and schools are 
taught in every district, and the citizens show a commendable zeal in 
reaping all possible advantages therefrom for the benefit of their chil- 
dren. The Ironside Baptist, the Presbyterian, Methodist, Reformer, 
Missionary Baptist, and Universalist are the principal religious denom- 
inations in the county. The church houses are not elegant, but are 
comfortable and commodious, and the members feel that it is better to 
have true piety and honest faith than glittering cupolas, loud-sounding 
organs, or sermons from high-salaried priests or preachers. | 

Domestic Arts.—TYhe industrious, frugal women of Green county have 
not forgot how to use the cotton-cards, the spinning-wheel, and the 
hand-loom; consequently, they still make at home most of the cloth 
used for every-day wear. They traffic their jeans, linseys, cottonades, 
blankets, home-knit socks, and linens to the merchants for groceries and 
‘store goods,” and rarely fail to take in exchange the jaunty hat or 
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bonnet, the hoopskirts, and the latest style of dress goods for Sunday 
wear. They also sell quantities of poultry, eggs, beeswax, feathers, 
ginseng, butter, maple sugar, and tree molasses; by means of which 
they often more than half support the whole family. The ladies are 
the ‘‘salt of the earth” here, as they are everywhere when they are 
sensible enough not to give themselves up to French fashions and 
foolish dressing. 

General Characteristics of the People.—There is in no country a more 
honest, intelligent, industrious population than that of Green county, or 
ene more social, friendly, and hospitable. Descended from the good 
old Virginia and North Carolina stocks of people, they have never 
learned how to be otherwise than upright and just, and have always 
been taught to regard every man entitled to confidence and companion- 
ship who can show himself worthy by his industry, intelligence, and 
good moral behavior. They know the need the country has of a 
greater development, and are therefore anxious to welcome with true 
Kentucky hospitality all immigrants who may desire to better their for- 
tunes by settling among them. This county presents many advantages 
to colonies wishing to move from Europe or the Northern States into 
our favored Commonwealth. | 


GREENUP COUNTY. 


This county, named for Gov. Christopher Greenup, was formed in the 
year 1803 from a part of Mason, and is bounded on the north and north- 
east by the Ohio river, which separates it from the State of Ohio, south- 
east by Boyd, south by Carter, and west by Carter and Lewis counties. 

Topography, Geology, and Sotl.—Situated in the extreme northeastern 


part of the State, on the waters of the Ohio, Tygart, and Little Sandy 


rivers, this county presents some of the best sites for mills, furnaces, 
and factories, with abundant water-fall, to be found in the State. The 
land is based on the coal-bearing rocks, except where the creeks and 
rivers cut through to the sub-carboniferous rocks (which are very thin 
here), or to the Waverly series. Coal and iron ores are found in every 
part of the county, and timber of the best quality for wood-work, furni- 
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ture, or fuel for iron making. Dr. David Dale Owen, in his report on 
the minerals of this section, says: ‘‘Greenup county (which then in- 
cluded Boyd) deserves the first place in the whole State of Kentucky 
for its mineral wealth. It has in abundance beds of iron ore of excel- 
lent quality, thick veins of fat cannel coal, and with this a most favor- 
able position along the Ohio river, which facilitates the transportation 
of the products of its mines, already transformed by its numerous fur- 
naces and oil factories. The formation of the numerous veins of iron 
ore, which cover the whole extent of Greenup county, the northern part 
of Carter, and the south of Scioto county, Ohio, is a geological prob- 
lem of the greatest interest.’ The ores of this region belong to the 
carbonates or siderites, known as clay iron-stones, limonites, or hydrated 
peroxides, and might be called stratified deposits, although some of them 
occupy irregular geological levels, and appear to be in separate beds 
or pockets. They are known also as limonite ores, block ores, and 
kidney ores, and vary in quantities and thickness of strata from a few 
inches to many feet. These ores and coals, as well as those of the bal- 
ance of the State, are fully described in the valuable Geological Reports 
of the State, the first series by Dr. Owen, and the second series by 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, which see. The surface of the country is hilly and 
broken, with river and creek bottoms of very rich lands. The ridges 
and hillsides are usually second-rate soil, and sometimes rocky, but 
produce corn, tobacco, vegetables, and all the cereals well, and are finely 
adapted for orchards and vineyards. Fruit trees grow most thriftily, 
and very seldom fail to produce a good average crop; peach trees, which 
so often fail in the lowlands, rarely miss bearing on the uplands of this 
county. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Greenup, the county seat, beautifully situated on the Ohio river, im- 
mediately above the mouth of Little Sandy river, is a flourishing man- 
ufacturing town of about eight hundred inhabitants. It has a good 
court-house, two academies, several churches, iron-works, mechanic 
shops, bank, saw and grist-mills, and many handsome private resi- 
dences. 

Riverton, one and a half miles above Greenup, and really a part of it, 
has about one hundred people, and is the terminus of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Railroad, which is partially completed, and running to Grayson, 
in Carter county. | 
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Flunnewell, eight miles out on the Eastern Kentucky Railroad, is a 
thriving town of over five hundred inhabitants. It has a large furnace, 
railroad machine shops, and several large stores, churches, schools, 
mechanic shops, mills, and other factories. 

Laurel Furnace, Pennsylvania Furnace, Raccoon Furnace, and Buffalo 
Furnace are all growing places, at each of which a large business in 
iron, coal, &c., is done. 

Argilite, Lima, and Duvall’s Landing are places of considerable com- 
merce and local traffic. 

Factories and Furnaces.—There have been twelve to fifteen furnaces 
and iron-works built in this county, some of which, owing to the low 
price of iron and tightness of the money market, are out of blast, while 
others are making large quantities of pigs, blooms, and bar iron. The 
statistics attached to this volume will show the yield in the several 
counties of the State. Wool factories, railroad shops, grist and saw- 
mills, and other manufacturing establishments, are located in Greenup 
county; but as yet not one tenth of what should be, in order to fully 
develop its resources. 

Timber. 


It would seem that nature had done enough for Greenup 
county in filling its soil with coal and iron; but in her profusion she has 
here given some of the finest forests of every class of timber to be 
found in the Ohio Valley. . The principal trees, many of which are very 
large, to be found in the forests, are all kinds of oaks, poplar, beech, 
chestnut, hickory, gum, ash, linden, sycamore, buckeye, elm, walnut, 
butternut, hemlock, spruce, pine, cedar, persimmon, cherry, locust, 
cucumber tree, birch, hackberry, mulberry, willow, hornbeam, catalpa, 
dogwood, sassafras, holly, papaw, redbud, sumach, crab-apple, wild 
plum, leatherwood, witch-hazel, laurel, spice-wood, and numerous shrubs, 
vines, and cane. 

Schools and Churches.—TYhe public school system of the State.has 
been inaugurated, and now free schools are taught in every district, 
and the people are much more in favor of general education among their 
childrén than formerly, and take more care to have them attend regu- 
larly. The principal religious denominations are the Catholic, Lutheran, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformer, Episcopalian, and Universal- 
ist. Some of the churches are very fine specimens of architecture, others 
of more primitive structure, but all generally well attended. There are 
quite a number of foreign born miners in this county, who usually 


attend the same churches, and have the same societies and amusements 
they had in the fatherland. 
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Live Stock.—There has been no care taken to improve the breeds of 
any kind of stock, therefore the old scrub horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine rule supreme, and will do so for some time to come, unless some 
intelligent, public-spirited farmers will attend to importing new breeds 
from the blue-grass counties of the State, or from elsewhere. The 
country is well adapted for cattle-raising, sheep husbandry, and bee 
culture. 


HANCOCK COUNTY. 


This county was formed in 1829 from parts of Daviess, Breckinridge, 
and Ohio counties, and named for John Hancock. It is bounded north 
by the Ohio river, which separates it from the State of Indiana, east by 
Breckinridge, south by Ohio, and west by Daviess county. 

Geology and Soils.—The carboniferous series underlie this entire coun- 
ty, and coal can be found in every neighborhood. The face of the 
country is rolling, and in some parts quite hilly. The lands along the 
river and creek bottoms are first-class for corn, tobacco, and the cereals. 
The uplands, though not of the first quality, are adapted to the growth 
of fine tobacco, flax, all kinds of fruits, and cereals. The coal shows 
itself in nearly all the creek beds and ravines. At Hawesville and other 
places it is mined in large quantities, and sold to steamboats, and 
shipped to the towns and cities along the Mississippi river. The Breck- 
inridge cannel coal, which is mined near the county line, is equal to any 
similar coal in the United States, either for fuel or the distillation of 
coal oil or paraffine: The ‘‘ Tar Springs,” in this county, are quite noted 
for the large amount of bitumen, maltha, and asphalt which exudes from — 
the earth in a constant discharge. 

Timber. 
wood indigenous to the north temperate zone, many of the trees being 


The forests of this county contain nearly all the varieties of 


of immense size, particularly on the river and creek bottoms. The wild 
cherry, plum, persimmon, haw, papaw, and crab-apple are among its 
wild fruits, and grape-vines of large size grow everywhere in the forest. 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Hawesville, the county seat, is eligibly located on the Ohio river, near- 
ly opposite Cannelton, Indiana, and contains about 1,000 inhabitants. 
It has a fine court-house, several elegant churches, a large academy, 
many manufacturing and mechanic shops, steam mills, and several costly 
residences. 

Lewisport, with a population of some five hundred persons, and Pedl- 
ville, with one hundred persons, and Patesvzlle, with seventy-five persons, 
are each flourishing towns, with large local trade. 

Crops and Fruits—Corn, wheat, hay, and tobacco are the chief crops, 
though other cereals and much clover and other grasses are grown. The 
beech lands make excellent meadows, on which large crops of hay are 
raised for export to the Southern markets. The hills and rolling lands 
are peculiarly well adapted for orchards and vineyards. Apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, damsons, and all small berries and nuts flour- 
ish with great luxuriance, and seldom fail to make a full crop every sea- 
son. As far as vineyards have been tried, they have proved a success, 
when the native vines are planted. The wine made from these grapes 
have a large per centage of saccharine matter, with a delightful aroma. 

Live Stock —The majority of the stock is of the old native unim- 
proved breeds. There are, however, several influential, public-spirited 
farmers, who are endeavoring to introduce better pedigrees of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. ‘The success so far has been quite marked; and 
there is good promise of Hancock county having hogs, cattle, and sheep, 
within a few years, that will compare favorably with any in the western 
part of Kentucky. Sheep husbandry would pay here finely. The wool 
of the improved Merino, Cottswold, or Shropshiredown equals the best 
fleeces from the same breeds to be found in any part of the Union. 
Mules can be raised to great advantage in this county. The meadow 
lands hold the grass under such vigorous growth that they need stable 
feeding not more than from three to four months in the year. 

Navigation.—The Ohio river gives transportation facilities to all parts 
of the county, which it washes nearly half its border distance; so that 
no neighborhood has to haul its produce over ten to fifteen miles. Most 
of the coal mines, saw-mills, and flouring-mills are located near the river, 
where they can ship their products with very little cost. 

Churches.—The chief denominations are the Catholic, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Reformer, and Presbyterian, although quite a number of Episco- 

palians, Unitarians, and Universalists are in the county. The church 
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buildings are generally good, and conveniently located in every neigh- 
borhood. . 

Schools.—The public school system of the State is generally organ- 
ized in the county, and schools taught in nearly every district. More 
interest is manifested each year in the subject of education, and parents 
are more disposed to give their children the advantages to acquire learn- 
ing from the general plan of public instruction. There is a good acad- 
emy at Hawesville, and several private schools of high grade in the 
county. The colored people do not seem much interested in having 
their children taught, but are improving every year in educational in- 
terest. 

Smaller Industries.—The female portion of the community are ex- 
ceedingly energetic and industrious, and manufacture from the cotton, 
flax, and wool produced on the farm large amounts of jeans, linseys, 
linens, cottonades, blankets, towels, counterpanes, and other useful 
articles, both for home use and traffic. The spinning-wheel, the cards, 
and loom are indispensable pieces of furniture in most of the farm- 
houses, and their music is heard throughout the entire land. There is 
also a profitable traffic carried on in butter, eggs, poultry, feathers, bees- 
wax, honey, hand-knit socks, ginseng, feathers, and dried fruit. There 
are some of the best apiaries in the State in this county, which prove 
very profitable. During the latter weeks of the winter season the ma- 
ples or sugar-trees are tapped, and thousands of gallons of their juice 
or sap are boiled down into most excellent home-made molasses and 
sugar, The larger manufacturing employments have not been much 
developed, although the raw materials of wood, coal, and farm products 
are everywhere at hand. ) 

Chalybeate and Sulphur Springs.—There are several very fine mineral 
springs, which afford excellent water for invalids suffering under chronic 
diseases; but few of them have been fitted up as fashionable watering- 
places. In the future, no doubt, these will become places of great 
resort. ‘‘Copperas water”? is prevalent in some neighborhoods; but 
generally the springs are very pure limestone or freestone, without any 
other foreign substances discernible in the water. 
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HARDIN COUNTY. 


In the year 1792 this county was taken from a part of Nelson, and 
named in honor of Col. John Hardin. It is bounded on the north 
by Meade and Bullitt counties, and by the Ohio river, which sepa- 
rates -it from Harrison county, Indiana, east by Bullitt, Nelson, and 
Larue, south by Larue, Hart, and Grayson, west by Grayson, Breckin- 
ridge, and Meade counties. 

Geology and Soil.—This county is quite varied in its geological forma- 
tions. Beginning on the northeastern border with the Devonian shale, it 
passes through the knobby and Waverly series, the sub-carboniferous 
limestones (which are thin), and reaches the true coal measures on the 
southern border of the county at Millersburg, in the edge of Grayson 
county. The soil varies, according to the rock formations, from the 
“ sobby beech” lands, through the knobs and poor lands of Muldraugh’s 
Hill, into the light sand lands of the Waverly, and then into the barren 
cavernous limestone lands, which are rich, and on to the sand rocks 
underlying the coal beds. There is no coal of consequence in the 
county, and but little iron ore. Much of the soil is quite fertile, other 
parts thin, and some exceedingly poor in plant food. A majority of the 
land, however, is based on the sub-carboniferous limestone, and is very 
productive of tobacco, flax, and all the cereals. The elevation of Mul- 
draugh’s Hill, and the continuous high lands after the elevation is 
reached, adapts the country for fruit-raising, and accordingly we find 
that peaches, apples, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, strawberries, nuts, 
grapes, and all other kinds of small fruits and berries, flourish as well as 
in any part of the Western country, and rarely ever fail to produce good 
crops, even when the other portions of the country make a complete 
failure. ; 

Transportation and Traveling.—No county in the State is better pro- 
vided with conveniences for traveling and transportation than Hardin. 
The Ohio river gives an outlet by water at West Point, the mouth of 
Salt river; the Louisville and Nashville Railroad runs north and south 
through the county; the Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad begins 
at Elizabethtown and runs southwest through the county; the Eliza- 
bethtown and Lexington Railroad is to run southeastwardly ; and the 
Louisville connection with the Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad 
already runs entirely through the western part of the county. 
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Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Elizabethtown, the county seat, is handsomely located on Severn Val- 
ley creek, on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 42 miles from Lou- 
isville. It has a population of about twenty five hundred inhabitants, a 
good court-house and other public offices, machine-shops, half a dozen 
elegant churches, many fine stores, two academies, a dozen mechanic 
shops, saw and grist-mills, wooled factory, and many elegant private 
residences. 

Colesburg, Tunnel Fill, Glendale, Sonora, and Upton are flourishing 
towns and depots on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. West Point 
is a town of three hundred inhabitants, at the mouth of Salt river, and 
also on the Ohio river, and on the Louisville branch of the Elizabethtown 
and Paducah Railroad. ‘The other depots in this county on this road 
are Muldraugh, Tiptop, Stithton, Farleigh, Vine Grove, Otter Creek, Riley- 
ville, Bethlehem, and Cecilian Function, and on the Elizabethtown and 
Paducah road are Longrove, Stevensburg, Eastview, and Summit. 

Manufactures and Water-power.—Salt river (on the northeast of the 
county), Rolling Fork, Nolin, Otter creek, and their tributary branches, 
afford many excellent sites for mills, furnaces, and factories. At Eliza- 
bethtown are located extensive railroad shops, and many small facto- 
ries, grist and saw-mills, and at other railway stations are different kinds 
of factories and mechanic shops in successful operation. 

Schools and Churches.—Cectlian College, at Cecilia Junction, is under 
the control of H. A. Cecil & Bros. It has six professors and a large 
number of students. Lyunland Institute, at Glendale, under the charge 
of W. F. Perry, President, has a beautiful location, is well patronized, 
and ably conducted. The academy at Elizabethtown; under the control 
of Rev. Mr. Heagan, is a first-class high school, well patronized. There 
are several other private schools in the county, besides a public school, 
under the State free common school system, in every district. The Cath- 
olic, the Baptist, the Reformer, the Methodist, the Episcopalian, the 
Presbyterian, and Universalist are the principal religious denominations. 
There are several very elegant church buildings in the county, and. 
nearly all of them are commodious and comfortable. Every neighbor- 
hood is provided with one or more of these church buildings, and the 
congregations are usually quite large at all the churches. 

Crops and Fruits.—Corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco are the chief sta- 
ples. Herds-grass, timothy, clover, orchard-grass, Hungarian, and mil- 
let grow well either for hay crops or pasturage, and are extensively sown 
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every year. The sezg crop is tobacco, which is largely grown, and sold 


in the Louisville market. The contiguity of such a city as Louisville 


naturally induces many large planters to cut up their farms, and 
change their labor to garden and fruit farming, which is far more lucra- 
tive than the old plan of staple crops. Large orchards, vineyards, and 
strawberry and other small fruit beds, are being planted every year, 
and such as have come to bearing are very profitable. Poultry and 
honey-raising are also beginning to be more extensively engaged in, with 
good results. Butter, milk, lambs, pigs, and vegetables have also be- 
come articles of profit, and are sold at the depots at fair prices to the 
hucksters, who are always on hand when there is anything to sell. The 
people have pretty much quit making jeans, linseys, and other kinds of 
home-made cloths since the market-gardening, fruit-raising, dairying, 


_and garden-farming pay so much better. There are few countries where 


sheep and bees flourish better than in Hardin. 

Social Features.—The people of Hardin county are eminently social, 
intelligent, industrious, refined, and hospitable. Nowhere is there a 
more high-toned class of society, entirely free from sectarianism, politi- 
cal or religious intolerance, and without that selfish feeling of aristocratic 
pride which we sometimes find in the cities and old countries, where 
great wealth has accumulated. This is an excellent county for immi- 
grants seeking good homes and good society to settle in, and the people 
will welcome them most heartily to come and live among them. 


HARLAN COUNTY. 


In 1819 Harlan county was formed from parts of Knox and Floyd, 
and named for Major Silas Harlan. It is bounded on the north by 
Perry and Letcher, east and south by the State line of Virginia, and 
west by Bell county. 

Topography and Geology.—This county is situated in the southeast 
corner of the State, and is located upon the carboniferous and sub-car- 
boniferous rocks. The face of the country is exceedingly mountainous 
and rough. The Kentucky Ridge, Pine Mountain, Black Mountain, 
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Little Black Mountain, and the Cumberland Mountains, all pass from 
southwest to northeast through the county. Between the Pine Moun- 
tain range and the Kentucky Ridge range is a fault which runs from the 
northeast to the southwest, passing into Tennessee. The result of this 
fault is to drop the higher strata of the coal measures, so as to bring 
them nearly on a horizontal plane with the flow of the water-courses. 
Along the brink of this fault appear many strata of the palazeozoic cycle 
of rocks. It has been reported that gold, silver, and copper ores were 
here found. Such a discovery is not impossible, as fissures, through 
which veins of metalliferous fluids might have passed, could have ensued 
very naturally during the epoch of this great disturbance, yet it is hardly 
probable that such action did occur, as geologists have thus far failed 
to find any granitic or volcanic rocks in their natural positions; and as 
these formations universally accompany metalliferous veins, containing 
the precious metals, even when imbedded in quartz, we are led to infer 
that they do not exist in this section of the country, and that the tales 
of silver and gold in quantities, or in regular vein lodes, are altogether 
imaginary. The Unaka range of mountains, situated some seventy-five 
to one hundred miles to the southeast, at the nearest point from this 
county, in North Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, and Georgia, are 
based upon rocks of Plutonic origin, and not upon the aquatic forma- 
tion; and in these are found numerous quartzose and metalliferous veins, 
as, for instance, those at Ducktown and elsewhere. Iron ores exist in 
large quantities, which belong to the family of limonites or hydrated 
oxides and proto-carbonates of iron. These vary much Jin richness, 
affording from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent. of metallic iron, and 
usually lie on or between beds of shale, or near to the mountainous 
limestone beds. Coal exists in large quantities, and at some places the 
beds are from six to fourteen feet thick. These coals are bituminous, 
and also cannel or semi-cannel, and of excellent quality. Coal oil, no 
doubt, may be found in many localities, where it has been kept pent up 
by the action of faults, so as not to flow off into the lower countries 
towards the west. Mineral springs abound, of qualities equal to any 
found in similar mountainous regions. | 
Soil and Timber.—The valleys are very rich, and produce corn, wheat, 
oats, hay, and tobacco; the north and west sides of the hills and ridges 
are very fertile, while the opposite sides are more rocky, thin, and ster- 
ile; the ridges are poor and generally sandy. There is a growth of 
mountain grass, very nutritious, everywhere among the mountains, pe- 
culiarly suited to the grazing of cattle and sheep. Many persons from 
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the level lands of Kentucky and Virginia are in the habit of driving 
sheep and cattle here in the spring, and in the late fall drive them back 
as fat as it is possible for them to be. The timber of the mountains is 
almost untouched, and is in ample quantities to last for many centuries. 
The principal growths, some of which are of immense size, are pine, 
hemlock, spruce, arbor vite, all kinds of oak, poplar, buckeye, ash, 
walnut, cherry, hickory, gum, cedar, holly, elm, chestnut, sugar-tree, 
maple, locust, hornbeam, ironwood, wahoo, redbud, aspen, willow, cotton- 
wood, cypress, fir, larch, black-jack, cucumber-tree, dogwood, &c., &c. 
Wild fruit and nuts are very abundant, such as crab-apples, plums, 
chinquapins, whortleberries, haws, grapes, ground cherries, may ap- 
ples, hazelnuts, filberts, blackberries, raspberries, dewberries, strawber- 
ries, &c. 

Crops, Orchards, and Vineyards.—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, hay, flax, and 
tobacco are the chief productions. Flax grows as well here as it does 
anywhere in the State, and could be made a leading staple. The farms 
are generally small, and the farmers are so remote from market that they 
do not strive for large crops. Fruit of all kinds, apples, peaches, pears, 
quinces, plums, cherries, and all sorts of small fruit and berries, grow to 
perfection, and never fail of making a full crop. In the future this 
county will, in all probability, be the paradise of shepherds, fruit-raisers, 
and wine-makers. Nowhere can better grapes or wine be produced than 
on the southern and eastern slopes of the ridges and mountains of Har- 
lan, having, as it has, the climate and soil similar to that of the Appen- 
nines and Alps in Europe. 

Sheep Husbandry.—FPastoral life among the mountain meadows of this 
section would be all that poets have pictured it. Here are the wild 
grasses, the bitter shrubs, and the tender buds of the mountain under- 
growth. Sheep flourish as well as in any part of the world, and produce 
the finest and largest fleeces of wool. As yet, wild game is too plenty, 
and the valleys produce corn too copiously, to withdraw the people from 
the chase and the romance of little work and hard fare; consequently 
the sheep-raising, like other industries, is but little practiced, except by 
persons from the level counties, who sometimes, as before stated, drive 
their flocks to the mountains to fatten. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Freedom of air, with the privilege of hunting over a large territory, 
is aboon too dear to a Harlanite to permit him to confine himself within 
the limits of a large city or a pent up town; therefore, we find no great 
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metropolitan centres of manufactures or commerce within the limits of 
this county. 

Mount Pleasant, beautifully located on the north side of Cumberland 
river, or the Poor Fork of Cumberland, contains a population of about 
seventy-five persons, and is the only town of importance in the county. 

Leonard, Clover Fork, Poor Fork, and Wallin’s Creck are small, neat 
villages, that do a considerable local traffic in the smaller industries of 
the country and peltries. The tall mountains, the beautiful cascades, 
and many natural wonders, and the marvelous scenery, seem to create a 
spirit of independence in the people, and develop a full and free action 
of the muscles, the vision, and the imagination; therefore no close car- 
riages, and not many wheeled vehicles are used; but they thread their 
courses through the’hills by the bridle-paths upon horseback, or else in 
the primitive manner of our forefathers on foot, and are never shocked 
by the loss of relatives or friends through the negligence of carriage or 
wagon drivers and railway engineers. 

Schools and Churches.—The sparseness of population makes it difficult 
to keep up good schools; yet the public school system is prevalent in 
the county, and schools are taught in nearly all the districts. The ~ 
Baptist, Methodist, and Reformer are the principal denominations of 
Christians. The church buildings are of primitive structure, consisting 
generally of logs, nicely hewn, and covered with shingles or boards; but 
the church members are intelligent, honest, and faithful, and feel that 
piety dwells in the heart and not in the fine mansion. 

Small Industries —The women of Harlan are very intelligent, ener- 
getic, and frugal. They are the chief manufacturers of the land, and 
make, from the native grown cotton, wool, and flax, quantities of jeans, 
linseys, cottonades, flannels, linens, blankets, counterpanes, comforts, 
towels, and hand-knit socks, which they traffic for ‘‘store-goods.” They 
also traffic largely in honey, beeswax, ginseng, butter, eggs, poultry, 
feathers, dried fruits, and home-made sugar and molasses. The old hand- 
loom and spinning-wheel are popular pieces of house furniture, and can 
be seen in every house and heard gently echoing through every vale. 

Hunting aud Fishing.—Game of all kinds abound in the mountain 
forests, and even bear, wildcats, and panthers are still quite plenty. 
The male portion of the population love the chase, and equal Izaak 
Walton with the gig or the hook and line, and, under excitement, would 
even leave the plow to enjoy these sports. They are excellent marks- 
men, and when their rifles are leveled at any kind of game, ag at are apt 
to carry home the scalp. 
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Water-power.—The upper tributaries of Cumberland river, which run 
through this county, have numerous water-falls which are ample to drive 
a large amount of machinery, and afford good sites for mills, forges, and 
furnaces. 


HARRISON COUNTY. 


In 1793 this county was formed from parts of Bourbon and Scott, 
and named for Col. Benjamin Harrison. It lies between “ Dry Ridge,” 
a continuous spur of the Kentucky ridge of Cumberland Mountains, 
and Licking river, and is bounded on the north by Grant, Pendleton, 
Bracken, and Robertson, on the east by Robertson, Nicholas, and Bour- 
bon, on the south by Bourbon and Scott, and on the west by Scott, 
Owen, and Grant counties. 

Geology and Soil—The whole of this county lies upon the upper 
Cambrian or lower Silurian formation, which varies considerably in the 
strata that come to the surface at different points. About one half of 
the county is gently undulating, while the other portion is inclined to 
be hilly and rough; but allis rich, arable, and very productive. Sul- 
phates of lead and the sulphate of baryta, and occasional traces of 
iron ore, are the only metals found in this county, but none of them in 
quantities sufficient for valuable working. The subsoil is generally of a 
red or chocolate color, while the surface soil is a compost of decomposed 
calcareous marly limestones and vegetable mould. Blue-grass reigns 
here supreme among the grasses, and coin and hemp grow to perfection. 


Agviculture.—Harrison is eminently a stock county, and the best 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry are to be found in 
every neighborhood. It would be hard to find ‘‘scrub stock” so far in 
the centre of the blue-grass country. Corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
potatoes, and tobacco are the staple crops. The farmers refrain from 
shipping off the best elements of their soil in grain, but wisely convert 
it into fat and butter, thus selling carbon, which can be easily restored 
at a small cost, or else they put it into Bourbon whisky, which is the 


drink and the pride of the people throughout this section of Kentucky. 
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Large numbers of fine racing and trotting horses and good tough mules 
are bred in Harrison, and also herds of the best blooded Short-horns, 
and Cottswold, Merino, and Southdown muttons, all of which are ex- 
ported and sold at fine prices after the home demand is satisfied. Har- 
-rison county is as completely engaged in the manufacture of ‘‘ Bourbon 
county whisky” as Bourbon itself, and makes just as good an article. 
Fruits of all kinds grow well, particularly on the hills. 

Streams and Water-power.—Licking river forms the northeast bound- 
ary of this county, and South Licking passes centrally through the 
county from south to north. These streams, with their tributaries, give 
excellent drainage to the whole country, and afford many good sites for 
mills, distilleries, and factories, with ample water-power. 

Distilleries and Factortes.—There are in Harrison county over thirty 
distilleries, which annually manufacture more than 50,000 barrels of 
Bourbon whisky, equal to any that bears that name in the world. Most 
of this is made from sour-mash, and from grain raised upon the marly 
blue limestone soil, which is five per cent. richer in alcohol than other 
grain, and from spring water impregnated with those peculiar elements 
that give the fine bouquet and elegant flavor which render these liquors 
so famous throughout this country and Europe. There are numerous 
grist and saw-mills, woolen factories, and wood-shops, and other smaller 
kinds of factories in the county. 

Traveling and Transportation Facilities.—Licking river is navigable for 
keel and flatboats; but the great thoroughfares for travel and freight is 
the Cincinnati and Lexington Railroad, which runs centrally through 
this county from north to south, and the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
which passes along the western border of the county. These give daily 
communication with all parts of Kentucky and the Western country. 


TOWNS. AND VILLAGES. 


Cynthiana, the county seat, beautifully located on the east side of 
South Licking river, has a population of nearly two thousand persons. 
It contains fine public buildings, good store-houses, seven or eight 
churches, three academies, banks, grist and saw-mills, distilleries, woolen 
factory, barrel factories, not less than forty mechanic shops, and many 
elegant private residences. 

Claysville, on Licking river, has nearly one hundred and fifty inhabi- 
tants, and does a large local business. 

Oddville, Havilandville, Antioch, Berryville, Colemansville, Boyd's Sta- 
tion, Robertson's Station, Connersville, Leesburg, Leeshick, Lair’s Station, 
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Tricum, Buena Vista, Scott's Station, Sylvan Dell, Shady Nook, and Rut- 
land, are all neat, thriving villages, at several of which are located large 
mills and distilleries and other factories. 

Schools.—There are three excellent academies at Cynthiana, each 
under the charge of able professors, and largely patronized by Harri- 
son and the adjoining counties. The public school of Cynthiana is one 
of the best conducted institutions of the kind in the West. It is under 
the control of Prof. L. G. Marshall and seven assistants. In several 
neighborhoods there are good high schools, and well taught private 
academies, besides the free common schools (taught under the general 
system of the State) in each district. 

Churches.—The Baptist, Methodist, Catholic, Presbyterian; Reformer, 
Episcopalian, and Universalist are the principal Christian denominations 
in Harrison. The church buildings are scattered over the county. so 
that every neighborhood has from one to three, and these are always 
fine, and sometimes elegant. The members are highly intellectual and 
moral, and have nothing about them of that secular intolerance which is 
sometimes met with in the country. 

Fairs.— Abdallah Park is one of the finest and best arranged fair 
grounds and trotting courses in the State, if not in the United States. 
It is located about one mile from the court-house at Cynthiana, and 
has a trotting track a mile around. The booths, stables, musician’s 
stand, and pavilion seats are all of the best and most approved kind, 
and do honor to the managers of the ‘‘ Harrison County Agricultural, 
Mechanical, and Live Stock Association,” of which T. J. Megibben is 
President, and R. Collier is Secretary. The Patrons of Husbandry are 
very numerous in this county, and have done a great deal towards 
instructing the farmers in every branch of business connected with soil 
tillage and stock breeding. 

The People.—Nowhere in Kentucky is there a better class of citizens 
than in Harrison county, and nowhere is there more intelligence, high- 
toned integrity, and true hospitality. The female portion of the com-— 
munity is refined, educated, and polished in manners. Thoroughly 
practical in every kind of female labor, they are the equals of their sis- 
ters elsewhere in the knowledge and practice of every art and science 
which makes home happy and life desirable. Immigrants who want 


good homes in the ‘Blue Grass Region” can find them ready made in 
Harrison county. 
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HART. .COUNBY: 


In the year 1819 this county was formed from parts of Hardin and 
Green counties, called for Capt. N..G. T. Hart, and is bounded as fol- 
lows: north by Grayson, Hardin, and Larue, east by Green, south by 
Barren, and west by Edmonson and Grayson counties. 

Geology and Soil_—The sub-carboniferous limestone formation extends 
over more than three fourths of Hart county. In the west and north- 
western parts, the conglomerate and mill-grit sandstone come to the 
surface, and above these are a portion of the coal measures. The strata 
most prevalent are those known as cavernous limestone, though the 
oolitic limestones are in position on the high ridges and hills south of 
Green river. Much of the running water is underground, and caves, 
sinking springs, and hollows are everywhere to be found, many of which 
seem to have connections with the waters of Green river, as is evidenced 
by the caves and hollows being wet, and the springs rising from the 
back-water of the river. The entire country is cavernous, and probably 
the ramifications of the underground avenues may connect with the 
Mammoth Cave, or even with larger caverns than it. There are some 
good iron ores on Nolin, Round Stone, and Bacon creeks, and probably 
elsewhere in the county. ‘These ores are similar to those in Edmonson 
county. The face of the country is generally rolling, and in some places 
quite hilly. The soil is a good loamy dirt, with a rich red subsoil, and 
produces good corn, wheat, oats, barley, hay, flax, and a most excellent 
quality of tobacco, known in the Louisville market as the ‘‘ Bacon Creek 
Manufacturing Leaf.” 

Tzmber.—On the creek and river bottoms the timber is very heavy 
and of excellent quality, but on the uplands is mostly of young growth, 
taking the place of the old barren grass, since the fires have been kept 


out by the settlers. The prevalent barren growths are red and black. 


oak, post oak, white oak, bigbud hickory, black-jack, elm, dogwood, 
sassafras, and gum. 

Railroads, Rivers, and Water-power.—Green river runs east and west 
through the centre of the county, and, by means of locks and dams, is 
navigable most of the year. Nolin, on the western border, could be 
made an excellent navigable stream by the aid of dams and locks. As 
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it is, it affords many fine sites for factories, furnaces, and mills. Bacon 
creek flows east and west through the northern part of the county, and 
has on it many good mill-sites, as has also Round Stone and several 
other creeks. The Louisvilleand Nashville Railroad passes through the 
centre of this county from north to south, and affords easy and rapid 
communication every few hours with all parts of the Southern and 
Northwestern States. This road and its connections form one of the 
most gigantic railroad systems in the United States. 

Crops and Fruits.—Corn, wheat, and tobacco are grown everywhere, 
and in great perfection. The hickory lands make an article of tobacco 
which is preferred by manufacturers of chewing-tobacco to all others 
that go into the markets of the West. The rich subsoil is an excellent 
repository for fertilizers of all kinds, and when the people once learn 
the proper method of using mineral fertilizers as plant food, the pro- 
ducts of these lands will be greatly in excess of even the richest new 
grounds at present, on account of their peculiar adaptability to chemical 
fertilization. Peaches, apples, plums, some kinds of cherries, and quinces 
grow to perfection in Hart county, and on the highlands seldom fail to 
produce a full crop. The honey crop is profitable, owing to the large 
number of plants whose blooms and fruits generate food for bees. In 
all probability no other part of the country is better for bees than right 
here, where white clover grows spontaneously and buckwheat flourishes 
as well as in Pennsylvania. 

Live Stock.—Much pains are now being taken by the energetic farm- 
ers of Hart to improve the breeds of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. The country is well adapted to each, although hogs seem to be 
the favorite, owing to the easy way of raising them, and the quick 
returns in selling them in pork when not much over one year of age. 
The favorite breeds are the Chester White, Red and Black Berkshire, 
Poland-China, Essex, and Woburn. The favorite sheep are the Cotts- 
wolds for the fleece and the Southdowns for mutton. Large quantities 
of poultry and eggs go every season from this county into the Louis- 
ville markets. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Munfordville, the county seat, is well located on the north side of 
Green river, about the centre of the county, at the crossing of the Lou- 
isville and Nashville Railroad, and contains about three hundred per- 
sons. It has a good court-house, several nice churches, an academy, a 
dozen mechanic shops, and some very neat residences. 
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Woodsonville, immediately opposite, on the south bank of Green river, 
contains two hundred population. | 

Caverna, a town of about six hundred people, is beautifully located on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, seven miles south of Munford- 
ville. It has a good depot, two large hotels, several handsome churches, 
a dozen mechanic shops, tobacco factories, and many elegant private 
residences. 

Monroe, Leesville, Bacon Creek, Rowlets, Woodland, Hardyville, Ham- 
mondville, Camner, Barnettsville, Three Springs, and Priceville, are all 
pleasant villages, and each one does a large local trade. 

Liducation.—While the people of this county have not paid as much 
attention to having good schools as they should, yet the public school 
system of the State is in very general operation in the various districts, 
and many private schools of a higher grade are taught in the county. 
At Caverna and Munfordville are good academies, under the charge of 
able professors, who take great pains to promote the education of the 
minors under their control. 

Churches.—The church buildings are very good and conveniently lo- 
cated, so that no neighborhood is without one or more places of worship. 
The principal denominations are the Primitive and Missionary Baptist, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Catholic, and the Reformer. There 
are many Episcopalians, Unitarians, and Universalists scattered through 
the country. 

Domestic Arts —Formerly every family made all their home-wear on 
the spinning-wheel and old hand-loom ; but since the introduction of rail- 
road speed in everything else, the people have lost sight of these good 
old-fashioned pieces of furniture, and now ‘‘store goods”’ have nearly 
supplanted the ‘“‘home-spun” of former times., There is a large traffic 
in eggs, butter, chickens, turkeys, ducks, guineas, geese, feathers, gin- 
seng, dried fruit, maple sugar, and tree molasses. There are a few ex- 
cellent nurseries in the county. 

Gardening.—Great improvement has taken place within the last few 
years in horticulture. Most families now have good vegetable gardens, 
and many ladies are paying attention to floriculture, so that beautiful 
flowers are seen in the yards and gardens of many town, village, and 
country residences. Vegetables are frequently sent to the Louisville 
market along with the eggs, butter, poultry, and other smaller articles 
of trade. 
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What ts Needed.—The lands of this county need rotation in crops, 
deep plowing, turning under of green crops of rye, clover, oats, field or 
cow-peas, buckwheat, and spurry, and a liberal dressing of land_plaster, 
ashes and salt, or German kainit, gypsum,.ashes ‘and bone-dust, with 
care to prevent soil-washing by means of horizontal plowing. 


HENDERSON COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of Col. Richard Henderson, was cut off 
from a part of Christian in the year 1798. It is bounded on the north 
by the Ohio river, which separates it from Indiana, east by Daviess and 
McLean counties, south by Webster and Union, and west by Union. 

‘Geology and Soil.—Henderson county is based entirely upon the true 
coal measures of the Western Kentucky or ‘‘Illinois coal field,” and 
contains probably as much coal as any other county. It has also the 
usual iron ores and lead found in this geological formation. A lead 
mine was opened and prospected in 1857 near McElroy’s Gap, upon 
the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad. No iron mines have 
been worked in the county. Artesian wells have been bored at and 
near the city of Henderson, from which flowed large quantities of salt 
and mineral waters. These waters are also found in springs at several 
places in the county. There are not less than from ten to twelve 
different beds or strata of coal in this county, some of which, however, 
are not thick enough for profitable working; but others vary from four 
to eight feet in thickness. The Ohio and Green rivers afford not less 
than sixty thousand acres of first-class bottom lands along their banks, 
which are as rich as any in the State, and produce very large crops of 
corn, wheat, and tobacco. The surface of these uplands is level or 
gently rolling, and the soil is generally a rich vegetable mould, based 
upon a good red or yellowish clay. This produces the cereals and a 
fine class of tobacco (particularly adapted to the stemming trade), and 
also good hay and grasses. 

Transportation Facilities.—The Ohio and Green rivers supply never-fail- 
ing water for steamboats of the largest size, and the Evansville, Hender- 
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son and Nashville Railroad, which runs centrally through the county, 
gives daily communication for freight and passage to all parts of the 
South. The Ohio river borders this county for fully seventy miles, and 
Green river flows along its eastern line for some distance, and then 
through the county, giving a navigation of forty miles. 

Timber.—This was originally, and is still, one of the best timbered 
counties in the State, abounding in large forests of walnut, pecan, hick- 
ory, cypress, poplar, oaks of all kinds, gum, cottonwood, wild cherry, 
chestnut, maple, cucumber trees, ash, beech, birch, &c. The county is 
well supplied with saw-mills. 


Agriculture.—This is one of the most favored agricultural sections of — 
Kentucky. The large area of bottom lands, and the general fertility of 
the uplands, give Henderson a leading position among the corn, wheat, 
and tobacco counties of the State; and the facilities for shipment induce 
the farmers to raise large crops of hay for the Southern markets. The 
cities of Henderson and Owensboro are the leading points in the United 
States for putting up tobacco strips, and in Henderson alone are over 
twenty stemmeries and factories. Barley grows well, and of late years 
is coming into more favor as a standard crop. Peaches, apples, plums, 
cherries, quinces, pears, and all the lesser fruits, berries, and nuts flour- 
ish and yield full crops nearly every year upon the highlands, and grapes, 
so far as they have been tried, prove a success, both for table use and 
wine-making. Stock raising receives considerable attention in every 
part of the county, and good bloods of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
poultry have been, and are being, introduced by the more thrifty, ener- 
getic, and public-spirited farmers, so that more or less of the best pedi- 
grees are to be found in every neighborhood. Bee culture has increased 
considerably within the last five years, and honey is easily produced in 
quantities for family use throughout the county. 


CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Henderson, the county seat, of between six and seven thousand inhab- 
itants, is a well-built, handsome city, with a very large commerce for a 
place of its size. In population and manufactures of all kinds it is 
rapidly increasing, and bids fair to become the manufacturing centre for 
a large area of country. A more extended description can be found 
under the head of cities and towns in this volume. 

Spottsville, Bluff City, and Hibbardville, on Green river, Bushy and 
Robart’s Station on the railroad, Geneva, Corydon, Zion, Cairo, and 
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Smith's Mills, are all neat, thriving villages, each doing a considerable 
manufacturing business and neighborhood trade. 

Schools.—The city schools of Henderson are models of their kind, 
and are the pride of every class of her citizens. Prof. M. Kirby is the 
able principal, and well has his labor been repaid in giving to this thriv- 
ing city a school where nearly 1,000 minors are being educated, in a 
style not surpassed by any similar institution in America. The cost to 
the city is from $12,000 to $15,000 per annum, which is cheerfully 
paid by the citizens, who average as much wealth as in any other city 
of its size in the Mississippi Valley. There are several private schools 
in the county, besides the public schools taught under the system of 
the free schools of the State, in every district, so that every parent has 
a good opportunity of having his child poke ee and if he fails to do 
so, it is his own neglect. 

Churches.—The Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Lutheran, Reformer, Unitarian, and Universalist are the religious 
denominations in this county. The church buildings are, many of them, 
elegant, and all well-built and commodious. The congregations are very 
intelligent, and usually give good attendance at the churches. 

Domestic Industries.—The wealth accumulated by the citizens of Hen- 
derson has, in a great measure, paralyzed the good old habit of manu- 
facturing home-made cloth on the hand-looms;; still this is done to some 
extent in the neighborhoods most distant from the city. Around the 
city the people are beginning to plant market-gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards, and to carry on a general system of garden-farming, which 
they find much more profitable than the old plantation system. Mixed 
cropping and a subdivision of labor works so well that the people are 
becoming anxious to cut up the large farms in order to develop more 
rapidly the great resources of their rich soil, and would welcome immi- 
gration with a view to this end. 

Social Features.—The people of Henderson are eminently distinguish- 
ed for their intelligence, high-toned morality, energy, and hospitality. 
There is with them no intolerance from religious, political, or secial 
sectarianism; honesty and true worth alone give position, and every 
man can make for himself such a character as he desires. Being a 
wide awake community, they are rapidly pressing forward in all kinds 
of improvements on the farm and in the city, and are determined to be 
abreast of their neighbors of Kentucky and Indiana in whatever ele- 
vates, refines, and progresses the race. 
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HENRY: CORNAY: 


The year 1798, in Kentucky history, was noted for the number of new 
counties then formed, one of which was taken from a part of Shelby, 
and named in honor of Patrick Henry. It lies on the waters of the 
Kentucky river, which is the northeast boundary between Henry and 
Owen counties; Franklin lies on the southest, Shelby on the south, Old- 
ham and Trimble on the west, and Carroll on the north. 

Geology and Soil.—Henry county is based upon the upper Cambrian 
or lower Silurian rocks, except some parts of the western and southern 
borders, that pass to the upper Silurian, and into the edge of the 
Devonian series. There are indications of several geological faults, by 
which the entire surface of the country and soil is changed within a 
few yards; so that on the different sides of a creek a complete change 
appears in the growth of timber and the productive qualities of the 
land. The surface of the country is generally rolling, and in some 


i] 


parts quite hilly. The ‘‘sugar-tree lands’’ on Little Kentucky river are 
the best in the county, and are remarkably fertile, producing the best 
of corn and hemp. The oak and hickory lands are the best for tobacco, 
and the beech lands for corn and hay. Blue-grass grows well in all 
parts of the county. The bluffs along the Kentucky river are frequently 
from three to four hundred feet high, and afford most excellent: building 
rock. Lead ores have been found (and some silver reported), but not 
enough for profitable working. These lead ores exist in the Kentucky 
marble formation throughout the Blue Grass Region. Saline, chalyb- 
eate, and sulphur springs and wells are abundant, the most noted being 
Drennon Springs, near the Kentucky river, one mile above the mouth of 
Drennon creek. No doubt any neighborhood within the range of the 
lower Silurian rocks can have an artesian sulphur well, by boring from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred feet, and until the calciferous 
sandstone of the Cambrian formation is reached, which contains within 
its porous fissures one of the great water-beds of the Ohio Valley. 
Agnculture.—Hemp, tobacco, corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, and pota- 
toes are the principal staples of this county. They all grow well when 
the season is favorable; but, owing to careless farming, many of the 
richer elements of plant food have been drawn or washed from the sur- 
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face, and should be replaced by a judicious system of rotation of crops 
and fertilization with chemical compounds adapted to the needs of the 
soil. Some enterprising farmers—thinking men—like Judge Pryor, Prof. 
Pee. 2) b, omit, Ly F. Reese, ). Bruce, J. iM. Crabb, J. G. Troutman, 
W. H. Kalfus, and others, are using every exertion to introduce the best 
classes of live stock, and to test, by experiments, the true method of farm- 
ing through an intelligent system of fertilization of lands. The excel- 
lent grass and large corn crops grown in this county necessarily make it 
one of the best stock counties in the State, and the fairs at Eminence 
exhibit horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry that cannot be 
excelled in the country. The contiguity of the Louisville and Cincin- 
nati markets induces the farmers to engage largely in garden-farming, 
and in pasturing cattle for dairy purposes, which is found to be much 
more profitable than the old plantation system. Peaches, apples, pears, 
quinces, plums, cherries, and grapes flourish well, and many new orchards 
and vineyards are being planted with a view to the further subdivision of 
the labor on the farm. The high hills and ridges are peculiarly well 
adapted to the growth of peaches and grapes, and will, no doubt, be 
among the great sources of supply to the Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
the northern markets, of these delicious fruits and wines and brandies, 
which will come from a more extensive system of vineyards. 

Transportation and Travel.—The Louisville, Cincinnati and Lexing- 
ton Railroad branches in Oldham, and each branch passes through Hen- 
ry—one running northeast and the other southeast. This, with the 
Kentucky river, which is navigable by steamboats, gives facilities for 
travel and transportation to every neighborhood, such as is possessed 
by few sections in the State. The Cumberland and Ohio Railroad has 
been surveyed through this county, and some grading done. If this is 
completed, it will give another outlet for travel and produce both north 
and south. Besides the Kentucky river, there is the Little Kentucky, 
Drennon, Sulphur, and other creeks, which, though not large enough for 
navigation, afford excellent water-fall, and many good sites for mills and 
factories, 

Commerce and Manufactures.—The trade in agricultural, garden, or- 
chard, and dairy products in this county is very large. Stock is quite an 
item of export, and many farmers are exclusively employed in importing 
young or poor stock from Indiana or other places, having them fattened 
on the fine grasses and corn of Henry, and then selling at Louisville or 
Cincinnati on the hoof. The chief factory business is confined to wool- 
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en-mills, and grist and saw-mills, except that in some families the spin- 

ning wheel and hand-looms are still used by the good industrious ladies 
in the manufacture of home-made cloth. Large quantities of lumber 
and logs are annually shipped by the river and railroad to the cities, and 
some even to Europe. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


New Castle, the county seat, is situated in the southern part of the 
county, four miles from Eminence station, on the Louisville and Frank- 
fort Railroad. It has good public buildings, a dozen mechanic shops, 
mills, a tannery, numerous handsome residences, and a population of 
about eight hundred persons. 

Eminence is beautifully located on the railroad, has several fine 
churches, an academy, one of the best appointed fair grounds in the 
State, many beautiful private residences, and about five hundred inhabi- 
tants. 

Fericho, Smithfield, and Pleasureville, on the Lexington branch, and 
Pendleton, Sulphur, Campbellsburg, and Spring Fill, on the Cincinnati 
branch of the railroad, and Hendersonville, Port Royal, Franklinton, 
Springport, Bethlehem, Guistville, and Harper's Ferry, back from the rail- 
road, are all neat, thriving villages, each doing a considerable neighbor- 
hood trade. | 

Schools and Academics.—The Eminence College at Eminence is ably 
conducted by Prof. W.S. Gilter, with seven assistants; languages, math- 
ematics, music, and all the English branches of literature, are taught. 
There is also a good, well-patronized academy at Eminence, and another 
at Smithfield. Prof. J. R. Brinker conducts an excellent academy at 
New Castle. Besides these, and several other private schools, are the 
free public schools, taught under the State common school system, in 
every district in the county. 

Religious Denominations.—The Presbyterian, Reformer, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Episcopalian, Catholic, and Universalist are the principal religious 
societies. The churches are usually fine buildings, and the congrega- 
tions are generally large and very tolerant towards each other. There 
are several societies of Masons, Odd Fellows, Granges, Good Templars, 
&c., &e. | 

Social Characteristics. —The people of Henry are remakably intelli- 
gent, thrifty, energetic, and hospitable, and are wide awake to keep up 
with the progress of the world as it advances. They are shrewd traders, 
good farmers, high livers, and social in their different neighborhoods. 
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A Grange picnic in Henry, as it is in almost every other county in Ken- 
tucky, is a feast suited for a king; and nowhere else can the females of 
the country be found who excel their sisters of Henry in the art cuzszne,. 
or in tasteful, neat dressing, without extravagance. This is a good 


county to move to, and a good people to live amongst. 


HICKMAN COUNTY. 


Hickman county was formed in 1821 from parts of Caldwell and 
Livingston, and named for Captain Paschal Hickman. It is bounded 
on the north by Ballard, east by Graves, south by the Tennessee State 
line and Fulton county, and west by the Mississippi river, which sepa- 
rates it from the State of Missouri. 

Topography, Geology, and Soil.—This county is located in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the State, next to Fulton, the latter having been 
cut off from it. Like other counties of the State lying west of the 
Tennessee river, Hickman is located on the tertiary and quaternary 
formations. There are no minerals or rocks at the surface except a fer- 
ruginous sand concrete that is found more or less abundant throughout 
this region, but not in such compactness as to be valuable for building 
purposes, or in richness sufficient to pay for working the iron in it. The 
face of the country is level, or gently rolling, with but little fall in the 
water-courses. The soil is generally very rich and loamy, some of it 
being inclined to be too wet. It produces in great perfection corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, and tobacco, and the hilly parts make 
excellent orchards. The amount of sand in the loam makes it work 
very easy and free, and causes all classes of vegetation to grow rapidly. 
Lignite is found about the water level throughout the county, and a 
very fine sand (‘‘ chalk sand’’) suitable for the manufacture of a superior 
quality of glass-ware. At the “iron bank,’’ near Columbus, iron ores 
(sand and iron conglomerate) in considerable quantities appear on the 
river bluff, in the form of a very compact sand rock, cemented with iron 
alumina and other metals, but probably of not much value for building 
or other purposes. 


32 
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Timber.—This county was originally very heavily timbered, growing 
every variety indigenous to the northern temperate zone in America, 
except the pines and firs. The oaks, cypress, gum, poplar, pecan, hick- 
ory, holly, walnut, cherry, sugar-tree, box elder, maple, sassafras, cotton- 
wood, and beech grow to immense size. The undergrowth consists of 
papaw, spicewood, witch-hazel, rattan cane, grape-vines, and almost every 
other vine and rich-land shrub usually found onthe Ohio and Mississippi 
river bottoms. 3 

Railroads, River Transportation, and Streams.—The Mississippi, father 
of waters, washes the entire western border, and affords navigation to all 
parts of its great valley. The Little Obion runs entirely through the 
county, affording water sufficient for mills and factories. The Bayou de 
Chien is also a good mill stream. North Fork, Town Fork, Brush, and 
Barren creeks, are all suitable, during a part of the year, for good mill 
streams, and they give excellent drainage to the beech lands. The 
Mobile and Ohio and the New Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago, and the 
Paducah and Gulf Railroads pass entirely through the county, from 
north to south, the one beginning at Columbus, and another at a point 
opposite Cairo, and the last at Paducah. Thus every neighborhood is 
within five or six miles of the Mississippi river, or a first-class railway, 
connecting with every point in the Southern and Western States. No 
one county in the State has such unfailing facilities of travel and trans- 
portation, or has every square mile so conveniently located to river 
transportation and railroad depots. 

Orchards and Crops.—The influence of the Mississippi river and the 
high rolling ridges of this county conspire to make it one of the best 
fruit-raising sections of the State, where apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c., &c., grow to perfection, and very rarely fail to produce a 
full crop. The smaller fruits, berries, and nuts, in their native wilds, 
meet the eye in every direction, and when domesticated flourish exceed- 
ingly. The pecan trees are more fruitful even than the hickory and 
walnut, and supply, for home consumption and export, quite ja profit- 
able business for the young people who gather them. The pea-nut or 
‘‘soober”’ has been introduced since the war by some Tennessee immti- 
grants, and has proved a good crop, more profitable even than corn or 
tobacco in some neighborhoods. Their cultivation is very simple, much 
like that of potatoes, and their yield is astonishing when the season is 
propitious. Corn, wheat, tobacco, and cotton are the chief staples, and 
to these the farmer looks mainly for his profits. From fifty to seventy- 
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five bushels per acre of corn have repeatedly been gathered on good 
lands, and from twelve to sixteen hundred pounds of tobacco, but the 
average crop is far below these figures. Proper chenical fertilizers, 
sown broadcast, would make the good-lying lands easily reach these 
figures. Timothy, herds-grass, orchard-grass, clover, millet, and Hun- 
garian grass make fine meadows, and yield hay equal to that of any part 
of Ohio. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Clinton, the county seat, is handsomely located near the centre of the 
county, on the New Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago Railroad, and con- 
tains a population of about five hundred. It has a good court-house, 
several churches and mechanic shops, and some very neat private resi- 
dences. 

Columbus is well located on the Mississippi river, at the crossing of 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. It contains about two thousand five 
hundred people, has numerous elegant stores, fine churches, steam 
grist and saw-mills, machine-shops, factories, and a score of mechanic 
shops. It also has well-taught academies (both male and female). 

Moscow is a very flourishing town of over four hundred people, 
located on the OChio and Mobile Railroad, about six miles from Clinton. 
It has several fine churches, tobacco factories, grist and saw-mills, an 
academy, and a dozen mechanic shops. 

Baltimore, Obion, Oakville, and Wesley, are all neat, flourishing vil- 
lages, with largelocal trade. The railroad depots at Columbus ship large 
quantities of cotton, tobacco, hogs, lumber, staves, fruits, poultry, and 
other country products. 

Mills and Manufactorices—The extensive forests of fine timber, and 
the heavy yield of agricultural products, have called into existence 
quite a number of steam grist and saw-mills, planing-mills, wagon and 
carriage-shops, and other lesser manufactories. These are located at 


Columbus, and near the different depots along the railroads. They ex- 


port largely of their several products, supplying the States of Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi, in part, with many things needed on the 
plantations. The flour is ground from home-raised wheat, and is of 
excellent quality. 

Schools and Churches.—The State common school system has been 
inaugurated over the county, and public schools are taught in every dis- 
trict. There are several good private high schools taught in the county, 
and at Columbus and Clinton are excellent academies under the charge 
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of efficient teachers. The Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, Reformed Chris- 
tian, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian are the chief denominations, but 
there are also some Unitarians and Universalists scattered through the 
country. 

Live Stock aud Bees.—Great improvement within the last few years 
has taken place in the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and poul- 
try. The old ‘scrub stock” of the country still tenaciously holds its 
position of antagonism to all encroachments, and contends for mastery 
against the better bloods. But the superiority of the full bloods for 
profit will, no doubt, finally turn the scale in their favor. When the 
country was new, the people found wild honey enough for home use in 
hollow trees of the forest, which proves the adaptability of the climate 
and herbage for bee-culture. In the future, no doubt, honey will be- 
come a prime article of traffic. 

Domestic Arts.—The industrious country ladies of Hickman county 
still, to some extent, practice upon those good old instruments, the 
wheel and the hand-loom, and manufacture from native grown flax, cot- 
ton, and wool, many articles of every-day wear. They also produce in 
quantities for traffic, over and above home consumption, honey, bees- 
wax, butter, eggs, feathers, poultry, dried fruit, home-knit socks, and 
other articles which are usually found in the country stores. The men 
on the farms usually devote themselves entirely to the culture of corn, 
cotton, wheat, hay, and tobacco, and very seldom interfere in the domes- 
tic manufactures of the household. The people are intelligent, hard- 
working, and thrifty, and are seldom heard to complain of ‘‘hard times’” 
or want of whatever is needful for good living or comfort. Immigrants 
will find this an excellent country. 


HOPKINS, COUNTY: 


In 1806 this county was cut off from a part of Henderson, and named 
in honor of Gen. Samuel Hopkins. It is bounded on the north by Web- 
ster and McLean, east by McLean and Muhlenburg, south by Christian 
and Caldwell, and west by Caldwell, Crittenden, and Webster coun- 
ties. 
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Geology and Soil.—Hopkins county is based entirely upon the carbon- 
iferous or true coal-bearing series of rocks, and is noted for the large 
amount of coal and iron ore beds that outcrop throughout its territory. 
Twelve different strata of coal, varying from one foot to nine feet in 
thickness, are known to exist in many parts of the county, and iron 
ores such as usually accompany this formation are visible in every 
neighborhood. The Geological Surveys of Dr. Owen and Prof. Shaler 
fully explain the coal and mineral resources of this county in their 
reports, which will be found of great value to those interested. The 
soil is diversified, consisting of rich bottoms, rolling lands, mainly free- 
stone underlaid by yellow, red clay subsoil, and ridge or hill lands, 
much of which is thin and rocky. There are some bottom lands very 
flat, and need drainage in order to make them workable; but if prop- 
erly tile-drained would no doubt prove very fertile. Corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, and tobacco grow well in all parts of the county, and fruit of all 
kinds finds here a most congenial soiland climate. There are numerous 
coal mines opened, and large quantities of coal are exported by way of 
Green river and the Henderson and Nashville Railroad. The iron ores 
have not been utilized to any extent (although they lie so contiguous to 
the coal beds) owing to the lack of capital and the want of skilled labor. 
Salt and mineral wells and springs are numerous, and of good quality. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Madisonville, the county seat, is handsomely located on the Hender- 
son and Nashville Railroad, thirty-nine miles from the former place. It 
contains a fine court-house and other public offices, several elegant 
churches, three large manufacturing flouring mills, saw-mills, woolen 
factory, two academies, a dozen mechanic shops, and many neat, well- 
built private residences. The population, of about fifteen hundred per- 
sons, are remarkably intelligent, refined, hospitable, and thrifty, and are 
anxious to have their town made, as nature intended it should be, a 
large manufacturing centre for that section of country. 

Earlington, four miles south of Madisonville and the railroad, is a new 
town (the outgrowth of the coal mines), of about one thousand popula- 
tion. It is the shipping point of two or three extensively worked coal 
mines; 

Ashbysburg i isa shipping point on Green river, from which large chat 
tities of tobacco_and lumber are exported. 

Nebo is a thriving village of one hundred and fifty inhabitants, ten 
miles northwest of the county seat. It contains several tobacco factories 
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and stores, and is the trading point for a large section of the richest part 
of the county. Hanson, Morton's Gap, Nortonville, White Plains, Under- 
wood, St. Charles, Charleston, Tradewater Station, Frostburg, Swanville, 
Chalkland, Gordonsville, and Elwood are neat, thriving villages, each doing 
a good local trade. : 

Trans portation.—Green river, which is navigable for steamboats, forms 
the northeast boundary; and Pond river, which. is navigable for rafts 
and flat-boats, the eastern boundary of the county; the Evansville, Hen- 
derson, and Nashville Railroad runs centrally from north to south 
through the county, and the Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad from 
east to west, through the southern part, thereby affording to every 
neighborhood quick and easy communication with all points north and 
south, for freight and passage. Since the building of the railroads, 
extensive coal mines have been opened and large amounts of coal ship- 
ped to Louisville by the Ohio river, and southward by the daily freight 
train. The lumber and stave business also has grown into large pro- 
portions, and car loads of logs and sawed lumber are continually shipped 
southward, either to the farmers on the ‘barren lands of Kentucky,” or 
the towns in the Southern States. 

Schools.—There are two well-conducted academies in Madisonville, 
and several good private schools in different parts of the county, besides 
the free public schools, taught under the State system, in every district. 
The people are anxious to have their children educated, and take a com- 
mendable pride in having them attend the schools, and receive all the 
instruction there imparted to them. 

_Churches.—The “‘Tronside Baptist,” the Reformer, the Methodist, Free- 
will Baptist, Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Universalist are 
the principal religious denominations of Christians. The church houses, 
though not elegant, are generally well-built, commodious, and comfort- 
able, and well adapted for the use of the people, who believe more in 
good works and an honest faith than in loud-sounding organs, high-sal- 
aried priests or preachers, and pompous sermons. 

Agriculture.—Tobacco is here the kezg of crops, while corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, and hay are grown extensively by every farmer. Much of 
the fine tobacco which has given character to the Henderson market 
is grown in this county, and sold at Henderson. Corn never fails (and 
wheat and oats rarely) of making a fair or full crop; and, consequently, 
large numbers of hogs are annually fattened here for the Louisville and 
Evansville markets. Mules are raised extensively for the Southern 
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trade, and sheep are kept in quantities sufficient to supply mutton and 
wool for home consumption. Nowhere could this class of stock be 
made more profitable if the farmers could get rid of the worthless curs 
and other dogs which now invade every flock, regardless of ownership. 
A proper system of fertilization for the lands when exhausted or worn 
would make a wonderful improvement in farming in Hopkins county. 
The superphosphates, gypsum or land plaster, German kainit, the South 
Carolina marls, ashes, lime, and salt can all be applied to these lands 
with marked advantage. 

The scrub breeds of nearly every class of live stock reign supreme, 
although a few energetic, public-spirited men have introduced the better 
bloods from the blue-grass counties of the State. The extensive forests 
produce heavy masts of acorns, hickory nuts, &c., upon which the hogs 
can subsist almost without care. This causes the farmers to hold on to 
the long-faced, razor-backed breeds ‘‘that can make a living for them- 
selves.” The same may be said of the cattle and sheep, which live in 
“the range.” Within a few years, however, we expect to see these 
things changed, and then Hopkins will rank, as she should, an excellent 
stock county. Fruit of all kinds do well, and even peaches rarely ever 
fail of a full crop. Vineyards, as far as they have been tried, are a suc- 
cess, and the native varieties of vines, such as the Catawba, Ives Seed- 
ling, Concord, Hartford Prolific, &c., will yield here astonishingly fine 
crops, when well attended to and the land properly tile-drained. 

Domestic Arts—In many neighborhoods the energetic, industrious 
female portion of the population continue to use the cotton-cards, the 
flax-wheel, the spinning-wheel, and the hand-loom, and to manufacture 
at home jeans, linseys, cottonades, linens, counterpanes, towels, sheets, 
and various other articles for family use and traffic. They also trade 


_ largely to the country merchants poultry, eggs, feathers, beeswax, dried 


fruit, home-knit socks, maple sugar, tree molasses, and ginseng. The 
lords of creation seldom interfere in these smaller industries, but keep 
employed on the farm in raising the crops, attending the stock, and 
at the polls in regulating the politics of the country. 

Social Characteristics.—The people of Hopkins county are remarkable 
for their intelligence, high-toned integrity, good morals, social natures, 
and great hospitality. They are mostly descendants of the original set- 
tlers from Virginia and North Carolina, and retain the social habits and 
hospitable characteristics of those States, even to the good, old fashion 
of taking the mint julep, or ‘‘ peach and honey ” before breakfast. They 
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have nothing of that selfish, aristocratic pride, which is too often met 
with in old countries or large cities; but every man is judged alone by 
his industry, intelligence, and moral worth, and takes the position to 
which his development naturally gravitates. 


JACKSON COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of Gen. Andrew Jackson, was organ- 
ized in 1858, from parts of Madison, Estill, Clay, Laurel, and Rock- 
castle, and is bounded on the north by Estill, east by Lee, Owsley, 
and Clay, south by Clay and Laurel, and west by Laurel and Rock- 
castle counties. | 

Geology and Minerals —Through the centre of this county, from east 
to west, is a ridge of high lands that divides the county, the one side . 
being drained by the Rockcastle river and its tributaries into the Cum- 
berland, and the other side by Station Camp and Sturgeon creek and 
their tributaries into the Kentucky river. The underlying rocks over 
more than three fourths of the county belong to the coal-bearing-series ; 
but the broad, open, and productive creek and river bottoms are nearly 
all cut through to the sub-carboniferous limestone formation. Ferru- 
ginous shale, immediately overlying the conglomerate sandstone, has 
entered largely into the formation of the soil, so that the sobby black 
beech lands are of frequent occurrence. In the northern part of the 
county, Rock Lick and War Fork creeks have cut entirely through 
the sub-carboniferous limestones, and present very broad fertile valleys 
in the upper members of the knobstone series. The conglomerate coal 
strata extend over nearly the entire county, while the upper coal meas- 
ures outcrop on the highest hills and ridges. The amount of coal in 
this county is immense, and will some day be worked at fine profit. 
The iron ores are very extensive, nearly the same in kind as those of 
Estill and Rockcastle counties. Chalybeate, sulphur, and salt springs 
are numerous, coming, doubtless, from the shale formation above and 
below the sub-carboniferous limestones. 
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Timber.—The beech growth in Jackson is the finest in the State, 
besides which, there are immense forests of the best yellow and white 
pine, oak, ash, walnut, cherry, chestnut, gum, poplar, maple, sugar- 
tree, hornbeam, hickory, alder, locust, and all other kinds of hard and 
soft wood indigenous to this climate. The mountain laurels, and other 
flowering and berry or nut-bearing shrubs, are very numerous, and in 
the spring and summer months give to the hills and bluffs a most 
majestic and beautiful appearance. 

Water-power and Streams.—Station creek, Middle Fork, South Fork, 
War Fork, Sturgeon, Pond, and Horse Lick creeks are all good mill 
streams, and afford many excellent sites, with plenty of fall, for facto- 
ries, furnaces, and mills. Along these streams are many precipitous 
bluff banks, from which can be traced the various rocky formations 
through ledges or layers from the upper coal measures to the knobby 
sandstones in the bottom of some of the creeks. These bluffs are over- 
hung with the beautiful flowering plants, which give them a very gay 
appearance. There are no streams sufficiently large to admit of slack- 
water navigation. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


The good, honest, intelligent citizens of Jackson love freedom of action 
too well to be crowded into the narrowed confines of a city or town; 
therefore we find them generally located, each family upon his own tract 
of land, near some excellent spring of fresh gushing water, inhabiting a 
house built with an eye more to use than ornament. 

McKee, the only town, and the county seat, is handsomely located on 
a small creek flowing into the Middle Fork of Rockcastle river. It has 
a good court house, several fine churches, half a dozen mechanic shops, 
a mill, and some neat family residences. 

Gray Hlawk, Green Hall, Middle Fork, and Morill are neat villages, 
each doing a considerable traffic in the agricultural products, and the 
smaller industries of the country and in peltries. 

Religious Denominations.—The Predestination Baptist, the Missionary 
Baptist, the Methodist, Reformer, and Universalist are the principal 
religious associations in the county, although some Presbyterians, Uni- 
tarians, Episcopalians, and Catholics are scattered through the county. 
The church buildings are generally of primitive architecture (log-houses 
covered with boards); but the seats are free, and the faithful members 
feel assured that as pure, heartfelt sentiments can emanate from these 
as from the most costly chapels of the world. 
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Schools.—The public free schools are taught in every district in the 
county, and the system is becoming better understood by parents, who 
- are more anxious each year to get their children taught in the element- 
ary branches of an English education. There is a good private school 
at McKee, where the higher branches are taught to those desirous of 
becoming more proficient scholars. 

State of Soctety.—The people of Jackson are industrious and econom- 
ical in their habits, and are rarely tempted to go in debt beyond their 
ability to pay. They are contented to live on what they make, and not 
to draw on imaginary or prospective crops, in order to shine in borrowed 
feathers. They have but few inmates in their jail, and a very slim 
docket for lawyers in their courts, there being only four or five of this 
occupation in the county; and they frequently threaten to leave, and go 
where the ‘harvest is richer for their calling. The houses are not ele- 
gant, but an air of calm, rural independence surrounds them, suggestive 
of home pleasures and comfortable living. Everybody looks healthy 
and satisfied, and the State feels a pride in having such hea!thful nurse- 
ries from whence, in the future, is to come much of her choice popula- 
tion. 

Crops and Vineyards.—Corn is now the chief farm product, although 
the soil is well adapted to wheat, oats, flax, tobacco, orchards, and vine- 
yards; clover, timothy, herds grass, and millet do well, and make fine 
hay. Flax grows most luxuriantly, and could be made a leading and 
most profitable staple, especially if the farmers could introduce the flax- 
brake that cleans over 1,000 pounds of lint per day, at very small cost. 
Orchards and vineyards will do as well here as in any county in the 
State, and wine and brandy-making might be made as profitable as to- 
bacco is in the Southern counties, or cotton in the Southern States. 

Live Stock.—The old-fashioned scrub stock is the favorite, “because 
they can make their own living.” But, within the last few years, some 
enterprising farmers are introducing better breeds of cattle, swine, and 
sheep, which will, no doubt, soon become common. Sheep husbandry 
would do well here. The soil, climate, vegetation, and grasses are all 


suited to producing the best class of wool-growing Cottswold, Leicester, 


or Shropshiredown sheep. Bees flourish well in Jackson, and the peo- 
ple find in the hollow trees and cliffs honey enough for home use. This 
industry, properly attended to, would become very profitable. 

Domestic Arts.—Fruit-drying, butter-making, and poultry receive 


considerable attention from the female population. But they pride 
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themselves justly upon their skill in the use of the cards, loom, and 
spinning-wheel, and upon the fine samples they turn out of home-made 
jeans, linseys, linens, counterpanes, knit socks, blankets, and cottonades. 


The ‘quilting frolics’? among the young people are greatly enjoyed, 
and are one of the highways through which Cupid and Hymen lead the 
unsuspecting youths into housekeeping on their own account. The 
table-lands are covered with forests of chestnuts, chinquapins, and 
whortleberries, the fruit of which is gathered for exportation, and is 
quite a valuable article of trade. Ginseng abounds on the slopes of 
the hills, and many persons find profitable employment in digging and 
marketing the roots. An industrious boy, armed with a ‘‘seng-hoe,” 
can easily make a dollar a day. Maple sugar and molasses are articles 
of home production, which add much to the good things furnished by 
the frugal housewives. Feathers, wolf and fox scalps, and various kinds 
of furs and peltries, bring money into the country to supply the frugal 
wants of the people. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


This was one of the three original counties into which the county of 
Kentucky was divided by the Virginia Legislature in the year 1780. It 
was named in honor of Thomas Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, 
and embraced all the “territory south of the Kentucky river which lies 
west and north of a line beginning at the mouth of Big Benson creek, 
and running up its main ford to its head; thence south to the nearest 
waters of Hammond's creek, and down the same to its junction with the 
Town Fork of Salt river; thence south to Green river, and down the 
same to its junction with the Ohio.” It has been trimmed and cut down 
until now it is bounded on the north by the county of Oldham and the 
Ohio river, which separates it from Indiana, east by Shelby, south by 
Spencer and Bullitt, and west by the Ohio river. 

Geology and Soil—The upper Silurian, the Devonian with the black 
Lingula shale, and the Waverly series, are all to be found in Jefferson 
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county. The middle and western parts of the county, particularly the 
portions watered by Beargrass and Pond creek, are very level, while 
the northern and eastern parts are rolling and slightly hilly. The lands 
known as “‘Beargrass lands” are exceedingly fertile, and under a very 
high state of cultivation. They are, however, based upon the magnesian 
and coralline limestones, which are not near so full of organic remains as 
are the blue limestones of Fayette and Woodford counties, nor so easily 
to disintegrate and give out fresh supplies of plant food. These lands, 
however, are susceptible of being highly fertilized by the application of 
stable manures and chemicals, and when so treated, they show a pro- 
ductiveness for all kinds of vegetables that is wonderful. If these lands 
were well supplied with tile-drainage, their value would be doubled, and 
they would require much less of fertilizers. There are no minerals 
of value to be found in this county, although the iron ores, which 
usually accompany the shale, are found to outcrop; but as there are 
but small areas of this formation in the county, the minerals are unim- 
portant. Wells sunk in any part of the city of Louisville, or upon the 
flat or level lands until they reach the level of the Ohio river, will 
always have a full and copious supply of the best water. In parts of - 
the county are found soils made from the mudstones of the Silurian 
rocks, which, like similar soils in Boone, Grant, and Kenton counties, are 
noted as “‘sobby beech.” These lands, if tile-drained and fertilized, 
can be made exceedingly rich in plant food, and will become first-class 
garden soils. When broken or hilly they are fine for all kinds of fruit, 
but particularly for pears and the finest classes of cherries, such as the 
oxhearts, blackhearts, &c., &c. All parts of the county is susceptible of 
cultivation, and will produce excellent crops of corn, wheat, barley, flax, 
hay, tobacco, oats, and all kinds of vegetables and fruits. 

Agriculture —The old plantation system is fast giving way to the new 
order of things produced by the rapid growth of the city of Louisville 
and the emancipation of the former negro slaves. The large planta- 
tions have been, and are being now, cut up into small tracts, and con- 
verted into garden farms, and orchards of large and small fruits. The 
large wheat, corn, and tobacco fields have been changed into fields of 
potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and other vegetables, and grass meadows. 
Fruits of all kinds are greatly on the increase, while melons and grapes, 
in addition to the small berries, and the different classes of ornamental 
shrubbery and nurseries, are make specialties. Poultry-raising, honey- 
making, and dairying are attracting more attention than ever before, and 
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many persons look to these industries as the basis of their fortunes. 
Still there are some farmers who hold on to the old habits, and still 
eschew the idea of converting their plantations into the new system of 
garden-farming; these continue to cultivate exclusively under the old 
plan, and make corn, hay, oats, wheat, and tobacco. They also keep 
fine breeds of all kinds of live stock, with pedigrees equal to any found 
fiyeientucky or. the: West. Some of the best Alderney, Jersey, and 
mixed Short-horn milch cows in the State are to be found in Jefferson, 
and the hogs raised here are equal to any that go into either the Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati markets. The hay and meadows of this county are 
first-class, and on much of the flat lands could be doubled in yield by 
a judicious system of tile-drainage. The fruit is excellent, particularly 
the peaches, pears, and cherries; the vineyards vary exceedingly, accord- 
ing to the situation and drainage. Good drainage (tile), with proper 


_ exposure on the eastern or southern sides of the hills or ridges, and 


good attention, will rarely fail to make a first-class vineyard, when vines 
are planted from stocks of the improved native varieties. The Concord 
seems to be the most certain bearer. ; 


CITIES ‘AND VILLAGES. 


Louisville now contains about 160,000 persons, and is rapidly improv- 
ing in wealth, population, manufactures, and commerce. Jtzs a solid city. 
It is entirely owned at home, or nearly so, and not like Chicago and 
many other Northwestern cities, which are principally owned by capital- 
ists of Boston, New York, or other outside places, to whom tribute is 
paid annually nearly equal to all profits. The citizens are principally of 
the Virginia and North Carolina stock, thoroughly intermixed with the 
German, Irish, Scotch, and other leading European races. The court- 
house, the city hall, public schools, churches, theatres, library halls, 
medical and law colleges, marine, city, and charity hospitals, public halls, 
Masonic, Odd-Fellows, and other lodge buildings, and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions are first-class, elegant specimens of architecture, and fully equal 
to similar buildings in any of the Western cities. The markets are 
unsurpassed by any in the United States in all kinds of meats, fruits, 
vegetables, canned goods, melons, fish, and game. Rents are low com- 
pared with other large cities, and workingmen can live here with their 
families as cheap, if not cheaper, than in any similar city on the conti- 
nent, and certainly nowhere can his family have better health or better 
living. The health statistics, reported by the meeting of the National 
Medical Society, show Louisville to be by far the healthiest city of its size 
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in the United States. The water-power at the falls of the Ohio is much 
greater (when it shall be properly utilized) than that of any manufactur- 
ing metropolis in the’world. Coal (both block and bituminous) can be 
delivered from the two Kentucky and the Indiana coal fields (not to 
mention the Pennsylvania and Ohio coal fields) as cheaply and of as 
good quality as can be found in the West. The banking facilities, the 
railroad and river navigation facilities, the school facilities, the manu- 
facturing facilities, the mercantile facilities, the marketing facilities, and 
the gas-works and water supplies for the use of families, cannot be ex- 
celled by any place in any country. The law here reigns supreme, and 
order, justice, and good neighborship are universally observed in every 
part of the city. To say all that we ought about this city in her praise, 
and in truth, would occupy too much space. (See ‘‘ Cities and Towns,” 
page gO; also pages 84, 85, and 86.) 

There are several neat, thriving villages in Jefferson county, in many 
of which are large stores, superb residences, and fine schools, academies, 
and churches. ‘The principal of these are Worthington, O' Bannon’s, 
Anchorage, Eden, Floyd's Creek, Taylor's Depot, Middletown, Feffersontown, 
Fisherville, fern Creek, Newburg, Fatrmount, Old Deposit, Randolphs, 
Strawberry, Riverview, Orell, Valley Station, Laconia, Lockland, Ormsby’ s, 
and Lyndon. 

Schools and Colleges.—There ave three first-class medical and one law 
college in Louisville. The public city free schools are equal to any in 
the United States, the high schools of which give thorough instruction 
in all branches of science, the languages, &c., &c. German, French, 
&c., are taught in all the common free schools of the city. The Masons, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Catholics have each one or 
more orphan schools in Louisville. ‘‘ The Masonic Home” is probably 
the best institution of its class in the United States. The city free pub- 
lic schools have attached to them several night schools. The number of 
children in the free city schools will number about 20,000, of which 
about 3,000 are colored children, who are taught in some eight to ten 
separate free colored schools, where the teachers are also colored. The 
German language is now taught to about 6,000 pupils each session. 
There are a large number of private high schools, “finishing schools,”’ 
and other institutions in Louisville. Forest Academy at Anchorage is 
an excellent institution for the education of young men. It has military 
drill after the fashion at West Point. The cadets wear a very neat, 
handsome grey uniform. It is under management of Dr. McCown and 
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an able corps of professors and tutors. There are about one hundred 
students. At the same place is the Bellwood Female Seminary, an in- 
stitution of excellent reputation, well patronized by the citizens of Jef- 
ferson and other counties, and located in a beautiful grove near the 
depot. The school buildings are well-arranged and commodious. There 
are several other academies and high schools in the county, besides the 
free public schools of the State, which are taught in each district. 
Churches.—In Louisville can be found numerous churches of every 
Christian sect known in the country, besides two large Jewish congrega- 
tions, and one of the most costly synagogues in America. There are 


also a very large numer of spiritualists, who usually have their weekly 


meetings and lectures, which are well attended by a very intelligent, 
respectable, and intellectual set of men and women. The church build- 
ings in Louisville and throughout Jefferson county are very fine, and 


‘generally elegantly furnished. The congregations are large, intelligent, 


and earnest members of the different denominations to which they are 
attached. The clergy are mostly men of fine education, and accom- 
plished orators, and fine debaters. The Sunday schools are attached 
to every church, and are attended by a very large number of children. 

Manufactures and Statistics.—The tables taken from the Auditor’s 
report will give much information regarding the different counties, 
including Jefferson. The names of the factories, their business, and 
capital employed, are too numerous to be here given in detail, as they 
would nearly fill a volume to do justice to those of Louisville alone. 
Suffice it to say, that in Louisville are factories of almost every kind 
that can be found in any city in the United States or Europe, with a 
limitless supply of the raw materials, and other things necessary to make 
first-class goods, wares, and implements. Tobacco factories, tanneries, 
shoe and boot factories, glass-ware, whisky, flour, carriage, buggy, and 
agricultural implement-making, and al! sorts of iron furnaces, rolling- 
mills, cotton and woolen cloth, furniture, and edge tool factories, seem to 
be the most common. 

Railroad Facilities and Commerce.—No place has a better system of 
railways, and better river navigation throughout the year. Already 
railways run north, south, east, and west, and several others.are in con- 


templation of being built to further enlarge the area of the commerce of 


the cities around the falls of the Ohio. The Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad and its branches, under the able management of Dr. E. D. 
Standiford, has grown to be one of the largest and best conducted 
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thoroughfares in the United States, and adds greatly every year to the 
prosperity, wealth, and growth of Louisville. The same can be said of 
the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Lexington Railroad, and the Louisville 
and Southwestern Railway, which is the great coal feeder of the city. 
The roads running north of the Ohio river are also great feeders to the 
commerce and business of the city. 

Lhe State of Society.—No city in the United States presents a better 
state of society than the city of Louisville, and no county better than 
that of Jefferson, if we take into consideration general intelligence, 
honesty, and uprightness of dealing, high-toned morality, obedience to 
the laws of the land, and real inborn native hospitality. Refinement 
and elegance, too, are here almost indigenous, and equal to that found 
in any part of the world. The people know the great natural advan- 
tages which their city and county possess, by reason of locality and 
healthfulness, and feel that they can honestly and truthfully say to immi- 
grants, from all points of Europe and the United States, ‘if you will 
come here, we will receive you with open arms, and rejoice to have 
you aid us in developing the resources of our great State, our city, and 
our county, which are not excelled in any part of the great Mississippi 
Valley; 
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Jessamine county was formed, in the year 1798, from a part of Fay- 
ette, and named for Jessamine creek, which was called for Miss Jessa- 
mine Douglass, who, in the early settlement of the country, was killed 
by the Indians, while sitting on a rock at the fountain head of this 
creek. It is bounded on the north by Fayette, on the east by Fayette 
and Madison, on the south by Madison and Garrard, and on the west by 
Woodford and Mercer counties. 

Geology and Soiwl.—This county lies about the middle of the State, 
and is based entirely upon the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian rocks. 
All the northern half of the county is undulating, and very rich in its 
soil; the part from this to the Kentucky river is not so rich, owing to 
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the fact that it was formed from those strata of the Silurian rocks 
that are less marly and less fossiliferous. The portions along the Ken- 
tucky river are hilly and broken, but quite productive. Blue-grass 
grows everywhere in the county to perfection, and the best grades of 
the land produce excellent hemp. The poorer. ands excel in wheat, 
small grain, and fruits of all kinds. ‘There are in this county no coal or 
useful metal, except some slight traces of lead ores along the strata of 
the Kentucky river marble. The scenery along the Kentucky river in 
this county is among the finest in the Mississippi Valley. 

Agriculture.—Hemp, corn, wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, flax, and tobac- 
‘bacco are the staple crops, all of which grow to great perfection, except 
where the lands by bad usage have lost some of the original elements of 
plant food, so necessary for these crops, and which can be easily and 
cheaply restored by means of chemical or mineral fertilizers. The 
hemp and corn grown here are as good as similar crops in Fayette or 
‘Woodford counties, and the blue-grass pastures or meadows of other 
grass or hay crops will compare favorably with those of any part of the 
State. Fruit of all kinds mature well, and on the hills and ridges 
grapes of excellent flavor grow most luxuriantly. The smaller fruits, 
nuts, and berries, both cultivated and wild, are produced in abundance, 
while melons and all kinds of vegetables flourish as well here as in any 
other part of the State. The superior grass and corn grown in Jessa- 
mine make it necessarily one of the best stock counties in Central 
Kentucky. Here are found the best bloods of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry. The old-fashioned scrub stock of every class has 
long since been banished, and now only the best pedigrees are kept by 
the intelligent, thriving farmers. Fine racers and trotters are fashion- 
able breeds of horses; the Short-horns and Alderney in cattle are the 
favorites, as are also the red and black Berkshire, Chester White, Essex, 
and Woburn in swine, and the Merino, Cottswold, Shropshiredown, and 
Southdown in sheep. 


ToOwNsS AND VILLAGES. 


Nicholasville, the county seat, is handsomely situated about the centre 
of the county, on the Kentucky Central Railroad, which connects it 
directly with Lexington and all parts of the country. It has a fine 
court-house and other public offices, some eight or ten churches, two 
academies, saw and grist-mill, rope and bagging factory, a dozen me- 
chanic shops, and many elegant private residences. The population is 
nearly 1,500, and steadily growing. 

33 
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Keene has a population of 300 to 400 inhabitants, and is a place of 
considerable importance. 

Spears, Providence, Catnip Hill, Hilldale, Pekin, Hanley, and Little 
Hickman are all neat, thriving villages, each doing a good local trade in 
_rich neighborhoods. . 

Tansportation Facilities—The Kentucky river (navigable for steam- 
boats) forms the southern boundary of this county, and the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, coincident with the Kentucky Central, runs centrally 
through this county, affording daily connection both north and south. 
The northern part of the county is also not very far distant from the 
Louisville and Lexington and. the Lexington and Big Sandy Rail- 
roads, which pass through Fayette county. 

Churches.—The principal denominations are the Catholic, the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, Reformer, and some Universalists. The 
church buildings are generally of elegant structure, and finely finished, 
and are located in every neighborhood, so that no one has to go very 
far to worship. : 

Schools.—At Nicholasville are two excellent academies and two pri- . 
vate schools. At Keene is also a good seminary, well patronized by 
the people of the neighborhood and county. The State free common 
schools are taught in every district, and the people take great pride 
in having every advantage given their children by which they may 
become well educated. 

The Lesser Industries—The people of Jessamine, owing to their rich 
lands and fine breeds of live stock, have become too rich any longer to 
manufacture home-made cloth on the old-fashioned hand-loom; but 
they find it more profitable to raise fine stock for market, and to buy 
clothing made at regular factories elsewhere. They, however, furnish 
quite a large amount of poultry, eggs, beeswax, feathers, maple sugar, 
tree molasses, and dried fruit to the markets of Lexington and the 
adjacent cities and towns. 

State of . Soctety—Industrious, intelligent, and economical in their 
habits, the people of Jessamine have become rich, and are rarely 
tempted to trade beyond their ability to pay. They are contented to 
live on what they make, and not to draw on imaginative crops, in order 
to shine in borrowed apparel. No county in the State has a more law-. 
abiding community. The civil dockets are so small that the lawyers 
are compelled to resort to other avocations to supplement their scanty 
fees. The poor-house, if there is one needed, is rarely tenanted, and 
the jail has almost gone to decay for want of use. 
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Future Prospects.—The growth of cities, and the increase of transpor- 
tation facilities, will necessarily cause the larger plantations to be cut up 
and used in garden-farming, or else to be used more exclusively for 
stock; and also cause more orchards and vineyards to be planted, thus 
affording facilities for the employment of a much larger population than 
that now residing within the territory. The wealth, too, will be in- 
creased relatively by means of fertilizers and a superior system of culti- 
vation, which will follow as a necessary consequence of this new order 
of things. 


JOHNSON COUNTY. 


In 1843 this county was formed from parts of Floyd, Lawrence, and 
Morgan, and named in honor of Col. Richard M. Johnson, and is 
bounded north by Lawrence, east by Lawrence and Martin, south by 
Floyd, and west by Magoffin and Lawrence counties. 

Lopography, Geology, and Sotl.—Situated in the extreme eastern part 
of the State, Johnson county embraces some of the best coal and iron 
lands in the West. The Appalachian range of mountains passes along 
the eastern border of Kentucky, and the elevated lands of all that sec- 
tion of the State is caused by their upheaval. The carboniferous rocks 
underlie the entire county, and the coal strata outcrop on all the rivers, 
creeks, and ravines. The general face of the country is hilly, and in 
some parts mountainous, with many rich, fertile, broad valleys. The 
tops of the ridges, though thin and sandy, are covered with thick for- 
ests of pine, hemlock, fir, oak, chestnut, and other wood suitable for 
timber. The iron ores, similar to those of Carter, Boyd, and Lawrence 
counties, can be found in every neighborhood. These ores belong to 
the family of limonites or hydrated oxides and proto-carbonates of 
iron. Many beds are quite rich, capable of yielding from 50 to 70 per 
cent. of metallic iron; others will not yield over 20 to 30 per cent. 
They are usually found in connection with the shale beds, though fre- 
quently resting on or near to the mountain limestone of the sub-carbon- 
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iferous period. The coal is found in the usual coal measures; also the 
sub-conglomerate beds exist, but not in strata so thick as they are in 
Pulaski and Bell counties. The amount of coal, however, in the regular 
measures is immense, and will, no doubt, be utilized (in the future) to 
smelt the iron ores lying contiguous to them. The soil in the bottoms 
and valleys is very rich, but thin and sandy along the ridges. Chalyb- 
eate, sulphur, salt, and oil springs abound. 

Streams and Water-power.—The West Fork of Big Sandy river runs 
from south to north through the centre of Johnson county, and with its 
tributaries drains the entire country. This stream could be made navi- 
gable the entire year by slack-water. As it is, steamboats, during the 
winter and spring months, can navigate it for a considerable distance. 
The numerous short creeks which take their rise in the Kentucky ridge 
and Boone ridge have great fall before they empty into the West or 
South Fork, and therefore afford many good mill-sites, where short 
dams can easily contro! the water. 

Trees and Grasses.—Very few counties in the State are more abund- 
antly supplied with timber. Dense forests of pine, which have scarcely _ 
been touched, white oak, black oak, chestnut, hemlock, poplar, and 
chestnut oak prevail. ‘The tan-bark of the chestnut oak is largely used 
in various tanneries, and exported down the Big Sandy. It has been 
found better even than hemlock for tanning purposes, and makes leather 
worth ten per cent. more. Rank wild grass covers the flat lands, and 
affords excellent grazing for sheep and cattle. Herds-grass, timothy, 
clover, and orchard-grass make first-class meadows, and supply food for 
all kinds of stock for more than eight months in the year. The bitter 
shrubs, so highly prized by sheep, grow in abundance, and indicate the 
great adaptability of the country to sheep-raising. 

Productions.—Vhe field crops at. present cultivated are corn, wheat 
oats, and small fields of flax and tobacco. In the garden are cultivated 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, beets, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, squashes, 
melons, gourds, &c. Apples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, grapes, 
and small. fruits and berries, are all easily grown, and very productive. 
As a general rule, the farmers and their boys do all the field labor, and 
leave the house-work and domestic arts to the care and management of 
the women. A very small proportion of the lands have been brought 
under cultivation. Even in ante-bellum times there were but few ne- 
groes in this county, and hired help was seldom employed. Fruit grow- 
ing and vineyards, if the facilities for transportation were better, could 
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be made more profitable than any other branches of farming. All vari- 
eties grow so perfectly, and fail so seldom, that a full crop could be 
depended on with the same certainty that a Southern planter expects a 
return from his cotton. Ten thousand pounds per acre can be easily 
raised, possibly of almost any variety, of native grapes, which have been 
improved by domestication. From these, 700 to 800 gallons of wine 
can be made, and brandy proportionally. Flax is well-suited for the 
lands, and will become in the future, no doubt, a leading staple, paying 
well both by its lint and seed. The wild pea-vine still grows vigorously, 
and affords the best and most nourishing food for cattle, sheep, wild 
turkeys, and other game. 


TowNs AND VILLAGES. 


Paintsville, handsomely located on Paint creek, about the centre of 
the county, has over three hundred population. It contains a good 
court-house, an academy, several neat churches, a steam mill, half a 
dozen mechanic shops, and some good comfortable private residences. 
Eastpoint, Floodsfork, and Oil Springs are flourishing villages, with large 
local trades. 

Religion.—The Predestination Baptists are numerous in this county. 
The other principal denominations are the Methodist, Baptist (Free- 
will), Reformer, and some few Presbyterians, Catholics, Universalists, 
and Episcopalians. The church buildings are of primitive structure, 
made rather for use than looks. Every neighborhood has one or more 
of these churches, in which frequently different denominations worship 
on alternate Sabbaths. 

Education.—The common schools are taught in all the districts in the 
county, and the people are each year becoming more imbued with the 
idea of educating their children. In Paintsville is a flourishing academy, 
under the control of an able superintendent, at which the languages 
and higher branches of a liberal education are taught. 

Domestic Arts —The women of Johnson county are remarkably intel- 
ligent and industrious. They do nearly all the manufacturing of the 
county, and make large quantities of jeans, linseys, cottonades, linens, 
counterpanes, home-knit socks, blankets, flannels, and kerseys for home 
consumption and traffic. They also traffic extensively in eggs, butter, 
poultry, beeswax, honey, feathers, ginseng, and maple sugar and mo- 
lasses. The “fairer portion” also combine the useful with the agree- 
able by inviting each other to social “quiltings’’ and ‘“apple-cuttings.”’ 
They also manage the economy of the household with great skill, and 
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many a family whose table is spread with’ delicious food, and whose 
home is comfortable and cheerful, spends less than fifty dollars a year 
at the towns for all supplies. A barrel of salt, a keg of sugar, a few 
bales of spun cotton, and coffee is the extent of their purchases. The 
wife and daughters do their own spinning and weaving, make up the 
clothes with a needle (some sewing-machines are being introduced), and 
cook such dainty meals as would shame the keepers of many noted 
hotels. These are the right kind of women, and they are to be found 
everywhere in the mountain counties. No wonder the population in- 
creases fast and grows rapidly, and that so many distinguished men 
originate in these counties. 

Live Stock and Game.—The razor-back hog is still a favorite, and no 
objection is made to his elongated face that can burrow deep for the 
sweet-brier roots, or search among the leaves for the hidden mast. 
The scrub cattle, too, and native sheep, hold sway, because they can 
make their own living; but these things will change when the men 
learn to manage the farms as well as the women do the domestic affairs 
of the house. Game and fish are plenty, and it is rare that a Johnsonite 
can be found who will not put off work during a push in plowing sea- 
son in order to enjoy the sport of a first-class hunt or fishing frolic; and 
when they return, it is seldom that victory has failed to exhibit her reward 
in either the scalps or a fine line of fish. 


KENTON COUNTY. 


This county was taken in 1840 froma part of Campbell, and named 
in honor of Simon Kenton, one of the most noted of the Kentucky 
pioneers and Indian fighters. It is one of the smallest counties in the 
State in area, but among the first in population, wealth, and political 
importance. It is bounded on the north by the Ohio river, which sepa- 
rates it from Hamilton county, Ohio, on the east by Campbell, south by 
Pendleton and Grant, and west by Boone county. 

Geology and Soil.—The upper Cambrian or {lower Silurian rocks form 
the basis of Kenton county. In the strata that outcrop are some of 
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the best and richest in fossils and plant food to be found in the Silurian 
sroup. Along the Covington and Lexington Turnpike are very supe- 
rior lands, as are also the river bottoms and nearly all the level parts 
of the county. Where the mudstone has been the principal formative 
rock, the soil is ‘inclined to be too wet, and partakes of the nature of 
the “sobby beech lands” found in Boone, Pendleton, and the adjacent 
counties. These can be greatly improved by thorough tile-underdrain- 
age (see drainage) and fertilization with lime and other chemical ma- 
nures. There are no minerals of consequence in this county, although 
some lead and shot-iron ores may exist in small quantities, deposited, no 
doubt, by aqueous action. The mineral springs and wells ought to be 
of excellent water, as the calciferous sandstone underlies the Silurian 
limestone in every part of the county; and this is the bed of all such 
waters as the “Blue Lick” of Nicholas county. Wells dug in any 
place will, at a certain depth, strike these waters, which usually will 
arise by artesian pressure. 

Agriculture —Garden-farming has become the employment of nearly 
all the farmers in Kenton; vineyards and orchards, too, are very com- 
mon, and generally do well; corn, wheat, barley, oats, blue-grass, and ° 
all sorts of meadow grasses grow to perfection, and vegetables of all 
kinds succeed finely. Every variety of garden produce and small ber- 
ries, fruits, nuts, and melons are raised in large quantities for the mar- 
kets of Covington, Newport, and Cincinnati. The great luxuriance of 
the blue grass makes the dairy business particularly profitable, as well 
as the rearing, for the daily markets, of lambs, pigs, calves, and poul- 
try of all kinds, together with eggs, pigeons, and cut meats. 


CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Covington, a city of over 30,000 inhabitants, is located immediately 
opposite Cincinnati, Ohio. It has generally been considered a suburb 
of Cincinnati; but the great number of manufactories, the wealth and 
population, which are annually accumulating at this point, are fast 
changing it from a suburban town into a competing metropolis. It is 
built on a beautiful plateau, several miles in extent, with an adjacent 
territory of well located, rich, healthy lands, sufficient for the demands 
of a city of the largest class. The increase of population is progressing 
so rapidly that it has now become apparent to every person (who has 
noticed the growth of cities within the last five hundred years), that 
time only is wanting to place the combined cities of Covington, New- 
port, and other adjoining towns, ahead of even Cincinnati herself in 
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population, wealth, manufactures, and commerce. And this is really as 
it should be, when we look at the superior advantages of the extent of 
land, position, and water facilities possessed by the Kentucky side of 
the river. Nature designed the mouth of the Licking river as a spot 
suited for a great city, and the normal position is evidently on the two 
sides of Licking, and not on the opposite shore of the Ohio river, where 
a small valley is hemmed in by large bluffs and frowning hills. The 
growth of Cincinnati was abnormal and accidental; and though she has 
become a very large and beautiful city, yet natural laws cannot always 
yield without the proper reaction. This reaction is slowly, but surely, 
bringing up the cities on the Kentucky shore, and will continue until 
the violation of law is rectified and the metropolitan centre gravitates to 
its proper point upon the Covington and Newport areas. (See cities 
and towns and Campbell county.) 

In Covington are to be found every class of business properly belong- 
ing to a city of its size, besides factories of different kinds in advance of 
its population, but worked by capitalists of Cincinnati, who well under- 
stand the superior benefits of the Covington locality. It has a very 
fine court-house, city hall, and other public offices, splendid churches, 
fine schools and academies, factories of all kinds, Masonic, Odd Fellow, 
and other charitable society halls and eleemosynary institutions, railroad 
and other machine-shops, and numerous elegant private residences. Her 
public schools are unsurpassed, and betoken thrift and future greatness. 
Our space will not permit an extended notice of all the advantages pos- 
sessed by Covington, and the many inducements she holds out, through 
her naturally advantageous position, to immigrants and capitalists seeking 
homes or investments. Adjoining Covington, which will become event- 
ually a part of the same corporation, are West Covington, with a popula- 
tion of about 2,000; South Covington, with 500 inhabitants; Lwd/ow, with 
a population of probably 1,500, and Srom/ey, with 250 inhabitants. The 
county also contains several flourishing villages, the principal among 
which are Sanfordtown, Scott, Grant, Ryland, Mullins, Morningview, De- 
mossville, Visalia, Independence, St. Fohns, Staffordsburg, and Frshburg. 
The town of Independence is the original county seat, and still a part 
of the county business is done at this point, but the greater portion at 
Covington. ei 

Railroads and Navigation. — There concentrates at Covington the 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Lexington Short-line Railroad, the Ken- 
tucky Central, and the Cincinnati Southern Roads. The Licking river 
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was once partially fitted with locks and dams, so as to give slack-water 
navigation, but the works were abandoned before being completed. 
The Ohio affords the best navigation of any river in the West, except 
possibly the Mississippi. Covington, through jher connection, by finest 
bridges, with Cincinnati and Newport, shares equally with these cities 
all their railroad facilities. } 

Schools and Churches.—The city public schools of Covington consist 
of a high school and the usual primary departments, under the control 
of a principal, with about sixty assistants. Every department is in 
good working order, and no city can boast of a better system for the 
education of all the children in the city. There are also several excel- 
lent academies, both male and female, and private schools, whereat 
special branches are taught. The free public school system of the 
State has been inaugurated in every district, and every neighborhood 
is now provided with competent teachers. The church buildings are 
generally very fine, particularly in the city of Covington, and every 
Christian denomination is represented. The Spiritualists and Jews also 
have large representation at the Jewish synagogue and at the weekly 
meetings usually held by those who believe in spirit communications. 
This latter sect (if it can be called a religious sect) is composed of men 
and women from every grade of society, among them many men of 
large learning, intelligence, and scientific acquirements. The church 
members are generally very sincere and devoted to their views, and quite 
intelligent and well instructed upon all subjects, which go to make up 
an intellectual community. The clergy are remarkably well educated, 
and generally fine speakers and logicians. To each church is attached 
a Sunday School, in which the children are taught the peculiar tenets 
and catechisms of the particular church from which they receive instruc- 
tion. The Sunday Schools are well attended, and the views here incul- 
cated usually last through life. 

Social Characteristics. —No county in the State is more thoroughly 
mixed in the various nationalities of her citizens than Kenton. Here we 
find harmoniously blended the Virginian, the North Carolinian, the 
native Kentuckian, the German, the Swede, the Frenchman, the Jew, 
the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the big-souled Hibernian. The 
proximity of Cincinnati, with its mixed population, has given tone to 
the population in several counties lying adjacent to her in Kentucky; 
and the same energy, thrift, and industry that distinguish the people of 
Ohio also overlap upon the population of these counties. The innate 
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Kentucky stamp of character, also, has made its impression for hardihood 
and social sympathy and pride of nativity; these elements all combined 
give forth a race of men and women not easily excelled in any country, 
and equaled by but few in anyland. The characteristics are still on the 
increase, and will become more marked as the population advances, and 
a further subdivision of industries take place. Their effect will be to 
give us a most excellent community, and one that will make this part of 
Kentucky a garden spot upon our borders, and will draw to it a large 
portion of the wealth and influence of the Ohio Valley. Immigration 
from abroad will settle here—in fact, is now fast settling here—and will 
make this part of our State rank exceedingly high in the future prosper- 
ity of the good old Commonwealth. 


KNOX: COUNTY. 


This county was organized in 1799 out of a part of Lincoln county, 
and named in honor of General Henry Knox. It is bounded on the 
north by Laurel and Clay, east by Bell, south by Bell and Whitley, and 
west by Whitley and Laurel counties. 

Geology, Topography, and Soiwl.—Knox county is located in the south- 
eastern part of the State, immediately adjacent to several of the most 
noted mountain ranges in Kentucky. The great fault which passes 
between the Pine Mountains and the Kentucky ridge touches the corner 
of this county, or so very near it as to influence materially the hori- 
zontal position of the strata of the coal measures, which prevail through- 
out this section of the country. A distinguishing characteristic of the 
geology of this region, which is coextensive with several adjacent coun- 
ties, is the immense amount of coal and iron ores that are everywhere 
to be found, and the thick beds of sub-conglomerate coal lying beneath 
the. millstone grit... The pro-carbonate of iron, which, from its great 
richness and bright appearance, has been taken by the inexperienced 
for silver ore, exists in large quantities. The limonites and hydrated 
oxides of iron are found everywhere in connection with the beds of shale, 
and near the mountain limestone formation of the sub-carboniferous 
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deposits. Many beds of these ores are very rich, so much so that the 
smelting is improved by an admixture of inferior ores. The coals are 
cannel, semi-cannel, and bituminous, in beds varying in thickness from 
one to seven feet. Besides iron, some incidental minerals in small quan- 
tities are found disseminated irregularly through the proto-carbonates of 
iron, such as the sulphurets of zinc, lead, arsenic, antimony, &c., &c. 
But none of these are probably in quantities sufficient for profitable 
working. The stories of veins of silver, gold, and copper having been 
found in this and the neighboring counties, originated in all probability 
with speculators, who may possibly have ‘‘baited’’ some spot, whence 
specimens were to be taken and analyzed. No Plutonic rocks are found 
nearer the mountain ranges of northeast Kentucky than the Unaka 
Mountains in Tennessee (which are east of the main Cumberland range), 
and no metalliferous leads or veins have been discovered except in con- 
nection with granitic or igneous rocks. This county abounds in excel- 
lent sandstones, suitable for mill-grit, and grindstones, or building 
materials, and has also an unlimited amount of good building limestone 
quarries, but no granite. The soil along the river and creek bottoms, 
and the north sides of the hills, is rich, and produces large crops of corn, 
wheat, flax, and tobacco, but the ridges and south sides of the moun- 
tains are thin, rocky, or sandy and poor. The soil derived from the coal 
measures of the eastern coal field cannot, in the true sense, be regarded 
as unproductive, yet the limited amount of level arable land must nec- 
essarily restrict the agricultural pursuits of the people, hence the devel- 
opment of the immense mineral wealth of the country becomes a matter 
of the first importance to them. These resources, when fully developed, 
will no doubt compare most favorably with those of any civilized coun- 
try at present known on the face of the earth. 


Streams and Water-power.—Cumberland river runs through this coun- 
ty from east to west, and with its tributaries drains every part of it. 
Above the falls this river is not navigable, although it is a very large 
stream; yet the water-power afforded by the Cumberland and its trib- 
utaries, all of which have fine fall within this county, is sufficient to run 
an immense amount of machinery, either for factories, furnaces, forges, 
or mills. The principal of these tributaries are Lynn Camp, West Fork, 
Big Poplar, Richland, Greasy, Big String, Bush, Smoky Fork, Flatlick, 
Sinking, Indian, and Turkey creeks. From the north of the Collins 
Fork the streams run north into the waters of the Kentucky river. 
Timber and Mills.—There are few counties in the State better sup- 
plied with all kinds of timber than Knox. Extensive forests of pine, 
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hemlock, spruce, poplar, chestnut, oaks, holly, walnut, cherry, and other 
valuable trees, are almost untouched, and in ample supply to last several 
generations. There are numerous water grist and saw-mills, which 
supply fully the home demand, but want of transportation prevents 
extensive exports. 

Crops, Orchards, and Vineyards.—Corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco are 
the chief crops now grown. The amount of land devoted to grass is 
limited to small meadows and an occasional field of clover or millet. 
Herds-grass, timothy, and orchard-grass flourish well, and yield large 
crops of hay, particularly upon the beech lands. The wheat crop is 
on the increase, and would be more extensively sown if the markets 
were more accessible. Tobacco is grown only to a limited extent for 
the same reason. Potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and all kinds of gar- 
den vegetables, give excellent yields. Apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
plums, and all the varieties of smaller fruits, berries, and nuts, scarcely 
ever fail of a full crop. Nowhere in the State can be found better lands 
for orchards and vineyards, and no crops could be raised that would 
bring greater revenue to the farmers if properly attended to. 

Live Stock and Sheep Husbandry.—For the rearing of live stock Knox 
county possesses unusual advantages, and such as would insure, if prop- 
erly applied, certain and liberal returns. The “range” of the mountains 
and ridges furnish ample pasturage for more than half of the year, and 
many of the rich hill-sides produce blue-grass and orchard-grass almost 
equal to the ‘‘ Blue Grass Region.” Corn and fodder are chiefly relied 
on for winter food, but this might be replaced chiefly by an increase of 
the hay crop. Good barns and stables to shelter stock in winter would 
also add much to their comfort, as compared with the out-doors fare 
now common in the winter season among unthinking farmers. The 
herbs and native grasses are well suited to sheep husbandry, and thou- 
sands of acres, now lying in useless waste, could be utilized by the shep- 
herd with choice flocks of the best wool-growing breeds of sheep. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Barbourville, the county seat, is handsomely located on the north 
bank of Cumberland river, and contains about 550 persons. It has a 


fine court-house, an academy, several churches, half a dozen mechanic-. 


shops, a steam mill, and many neat private residences. 
Lrafford’s Store, Bryant's Store, Flat Lick, Indian Creck, Lynn Camp, 
and Sivan Pond are all thriving villages with good local trade. 
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Education and Religion.—In every district in the county a public 
school, under the State system, is taught, and the people are taking 
more interest than formerly in having their children properly instructed. 
A good academy, whereat the higher branches of the sciences, arts, and 
languages are taught, is located at Barbourville, under the charge of 
proficient instructors. The principal religious denominations are the 
Old School (Hard-shell) Baptist, the Missionary Baptist, the Reformer, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, and Episcopalian. With houses made 
for use and not for show, these intelligent and ‘faithful people are con- 
tent to meet together more in the spirit of brotherly love than for the 
exhibition of pride when they come to church. 

Domestic Arvts.—The whistle of the locomotive has not yet been heard 
reverberating through the valleys of Knox; but what makes far better 
music is the hum of the spinning-wheel, the click of the cotton-cards, 
and the echo from the strokes of the hand-loom, each plied with the 
busy hands of the fairer portion of-the population, who manufacture 
from the cotton and flax patch and native wool the best quality of jeans, 
linseys, cottonades, linen, socks, counterpanes, and blankets, enough for 
home use, and some to sell each year. They also produce for traffic 
large quantities of feathers, poultry, eggs, butter, beeswax, ginseng, 
maple sugar, and tree molasses. 

Game and fish.—Knox county is famous for game and fish. The 
deer, bear, fox, wild turkey, raccoon, opossum, and other smaller game, 
are found in great abundance, while the mountain streams are literally 
filled with bass, perch, trout, jack, suckers, campbellites, red-horse, stone- 
toters, hog fish, and other varieties. The amusement of hunting and 
fishing is greatly enjoyed by the natives, as well as by people from a 
distance, who visit the county on purpose for sport. 
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LARUE «COUNT yy: 


In 1843 this county was cut off from the southeastern part of Hardin, 
and named in honor of John Larue. It is bounded on the north by 
Hardin, Nelson, and Marion, east by Nelson, Marion, and Taylor, south 
by Taylor, Green, and Hart, and west by Hardin county. 

Geology, Sol, and General Appearance.—The surface of this county is 
quite varied—some level, some rolling, and other parts very hilly. The 
noted Muldraugh’s Hill passes through from northwest to southeast, a 
little north of the centre of the county. The basis rocks are mostly of the 
sub-carboniferous limestones and Waverly group, but on the north and 
east are found the top layers of the upper Silurian, the Devonian shales, 
and knobby shales and sandstones. On the caps of the Muldraugh’s 
ridge are many quartz pebbles, evidently the debris of the former con- 
glomerate sandstones long since dissolved and washed away. Along 
with the lingula shale and gray shales are found the usual accompany- 
ing iron ores, and the bitter and mineral waters. The soil varies with 
the rocks from which it was derived. Wherever the sub-clay is deep 
red or chocolate color the lands are rich, and produce excellent wheat, 
corn, oats, and tobacco; but where the soil is based ona light yellow 
or whitish clay, it is inclined to hold water too long, and become sour 
and unproductive. These latter lands can be greatly improved by 
the addition of lime or land plaster (gypsum), German kainit, ashes, 
and bone-dust. Where the Devonian shale outcrops, north of the 
Muldraugh’s ridge, there are numerous beech groves, pignut hickory, 
sumach, and chestnut oaks, which indicate the need of thorough tile- 
drainage, lime, ashes, &c.,&c. In no country, probably, would chemical 
fertilizers show more marked results than in this county. The iron 
ores have not as yet been found sufficiently plenty to warrant the 
expense of building furnaces, though it is not at all impossible for good 
rich paying beds to be discovered in the future. 

Crops and Live Stock.—Corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco have been the 
chief market crops. The tobacco is (much of it) of very fine texture, 
and ranks high for its qualities as a manufacturing leaf. The corn 
crops are generally fed to hogs fattened for the Louisville market. 
Stock of all kinds do well, and the breeds are rapidly improving by 
importations from the blue-grass counties. The amount of sweet and 
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bitter mast is usually enough to keep the hogs in good order until a few 
weeks before they are driven to market, when they are confined and 
fed on corn. Sheep are very healthy, and the long-wool breeds do 
as well here as in any part of the State. The Cottswold is the favorite 
for wool, and the Southdown for mutton. As yet the farmers do not 
pay much attention to breeding fine racing and trotting horses, but 
turn their attention more to mules, large numbers of which are annually 
sent to the markets of the Cotton States. Muldraugh’s Hill is peculi- 
arly adapted for orchards and vineyards. Peaches, apples, pears, quinces, 
plums, damsons, and cherries seldom fail of a full crop, and, so far as 
grapes of the native varieties have been tried, they have succeeded well. 
The berries are large, juicy, and faultless, and the wine has a large 
amount of saccharine matter, with a rich, elegant bouquet. This and the 
adjacent counties will doubtless become very famous in the future for 
their fine wines, grapes, and fruits. 

Streams and Timber.—TVhe beech, poplar, hickory, ash, walnut, gum, 
&c., are plenty for home use, and much to spare for export. The peo- 
ple have destroyed, by log-rollings and fire, enough trees, if they were 
now in the city markets, to pay for their lands; and although not quite 
so bad now as formerly, yet the practice of this wanton waste still goes 
on, and probably will until the great value of the trees become more 
apparent to the land-owners. The principal rivers are Nolin, Rolling 
Fork, North and South Forks, Otter creek, and Upton’s creek, all of 
which are fine mill streams. There is no navigable stream in the 
county; but the Louisville and Nashville Railroad passes along the 
western, and the Lebanon Branch Railroad along the northern border of 
the county. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Hodgenville, the county seat, is handsomely located on the south 
bank of Nolin, in the western part of the county, and contains a pope 
ulation of five hundred persons. It has a good court-house, several 
costly churches, an academy or seminary, carriage and wagon factory, 
tan-yard, a dozen mechanic shops, and several neat and comfortable 
private residences. Buffalo, Magnolia, and Mount Sherman are pleasant, 
thriving villages, with fine schools and large local trade. 

Schools and Churches.—The ‘free common school system of the State 
has been fully inaugurated in every district, and the people take great 
interest in having their children properly instructed. At Hodgenville is 
a seminary, under the charge of Profs. Fullilove and Hays, at which all 
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the higher branches of a liberal education are taught in a most thor- 
ough manner. The Buffalo Institute, under the charge of Prof. John W. 
Bradly, is an excellent institution, well patronized by the citizens of Larue 
and the adjoining counties. The Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, 
Reformer, and the Methodist are the chief religious denominations. 
Churches are thickly scattered over the country, so that no families 
have to go further than a few miles to public worship. The people are 
kind, industrious, aud hospitable, and immigrants seeking homes will 
nowhere fine better welcome or a more refined and intelligent com- 
munity. “ 

Smaller Industries. —The people still manufacture at home a large 
proportion of their every-day wear. From the native flax, cotton, and 
wool, the female members of the family spin and weave linseys, jeans, 
linens, cottonades, blankets, counterpanes, and other necessary cloths. 
These they make up at home in the old way with the needle, except 
where a family has a sewing-machine. These latter are becoming quite 
common of late years. Dried fruit, eggs, butter, poultry of all kinds, 
feathers, ginseng, and tan-bark are exported to the Louisville market by 
the neighboring railroads, and their sale brings into the country a large 
revenue. In the late winter months maple sugar and molasses are man- 
ufactured both for home use and traffic. Potatoes, apples, peaches, 
pears, blackberries, strawberries, cherries, plums, damsons, and persim- 
mons are also sold in quantities to the hucksters, who trade at the differ- 
ent depots along the line of the two adjacent railroads. Many new 
orchards and small vineyards have been set within the last few years, 
which will add greatly to farmers’ profits when the trees and vines get a 
little older. A peculiarity of Muldraugh’s Hill is, that while fruit on 
the level rich lands is frequently killed by the frost, here it is never 
injured, and still the hill fruit will come soonest into the market. 

“Small Farms.—Since the war the farms are being subdivided, and, 
owing to the scarcity of labor, the old planting system has given way 
to smaller farms. The beneficial effect of this is clearly perceptible 
where the owners cultivate their own lands. There is visible an air of 
thrift and improvement about the farms, and more neatness, comfort, 
and taste about the houses. The want of taste and comfort about the 
dwelling comes more from habit than lack of means. One handsome, 
well-improved place in a neighborhood, stimulates other neighbors to do 
the same. This gives beauty to the country houses, and satisfaction to 
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the families of the entire community. 
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LAUREL COUNTY. 


In 1825 this county was formed out of parts of Clay, Knox, Rock- 
castle; and Whitley, and took its name from Laurel river. It is bounded 
north by Rockcastle and Jackson, east by Clay and Knox, south by 
Knox and Whitley, and west by Pulaski and Rockcastle counties. 

Geology and General Characteristics —The general base of this county 
is carboniferous; but most of the streams have cut through the coal 
measures to the cavernous limestone formation. The face of the coun- 
try is high and rolling, and the hills and ridges in many places will pass 
for low mountains. Coal and iron exist in large quantities, very similar 
to the beds in Knox county. The limonite ores and hydrated oxides of 
iron appear in quantities above the limestone series, and also in connec- 
tion with the shale beds. The sub-conglomerate coal, as well as the 
beds in the upper coal measures, are sufficiently thick to be worked with 
profit, and their contiguity to the iron ores will, at no distant day in the 
future, make them very valuable. The soil is quite diversified; the bot- 
toms and north hill-sides are rich, while the south hill-sides and ridges 
are thin, and often rocky, poor, and sandy. The bluffs are numerous, 
owing to the great thickness of the conglomerate and mill-stone grit, 
which frown and beetle over the streams, always fringed with the most 
beautiful blooming laurels, which gave name to the river and the county. 

Streams and Water-power.—The Laurel river and its tributaries on the 
south, and the Rockcastle and its tributaries on the west and north, 
thoroughly drain the entire county, and afford some of the finest sites 
for mills, factories, or furnaces to be found in the State, with water- 
power sufficient (owing to the great fall) to run an immense amount of 
machinery. Many excellent grist and saw-mills have been built on these 
streams, which will no doubt pay handsomely when the railroad is com- 
pleted through the county, which now runs from Louisville to the Lau- 
rel county line, in the direct line towards Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Tiumber.—Few counties have more fine timber than Laurel. Here is 
found, in great forests, the pine, hemlock, chestnut, walnut, cherry, 
sugar-tree, beech, larch, linden, oak, cedar, ash, hickory, and all other — 
trees indigenous to this climate. The undergrowth consists of laurel, 
papaw, spice-wood, witch-hazel, hazelnut, gooseberry, whortleberry, 
haw, elder, dogwood, and large quantities of grape and other vines. 
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Crops, Orchards, and Vineyards.—Corn, wheat, rye, oats, flax, and 
tobacco, with a few “cotton patches,” form the chief crops. The bot- 
tom and beech lands produce orchard grass, timothy, herds-grass, and 
clover in great luxuriance, and the hay is equal-to any raised else- 
where. Tobacco has been cultivated only to a limited extent, owing to 
the distance from market; but its production is on the increase, as is 
also wheat. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, damsons, cherries, chest- 
nuts, and all the smaller fruits and berries, scarcely ever fail of a good 
crop, even when the fruit is all or nearly all killed in the more level 
counties. Formerly peach and apple brandy were as common here as 
whisky is in Nelson or Bourbon, and the fruit was so perfect from which 
the brandy was made, that the liquor, from its mild character, was called 
the ‘‘Mountain Dew.”’ But since the General Government has put 
such a heavy tax on distilleries, many of the sources of this sparkling 
dew have dried up, and left to the people only the legends of the good 
times of ‘‘lang syne.” The vine grows here to perfection, and no 
doubt were vineyards properly cared for, such native grapes as the 
Concord, Ives Seedling, Hartford Prolific, Catawba, &c., could be made 
to yield over ten thousand pounds of this luscious fruit per acre, which 
would make over eight hundred gallons of wine, or a corresponding 
amount of brandy, equal in quality to that of France or Spain. 

Stock, Bees, and Sheep—One of the prominent features of this county 
is the luxuriant wild grasses and succulent vines and shrubs that clothe the 
sides of the hill and ridges. Vast areas of unoccupied lands here fur- 
nish almost unlimited and exhaustless range for cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
The native stock are generally descendants of the ‘‘old scrub,” brought 
by the first settlers from Virginia and North Carolina; but these are 
fast giving way to the better bloods that are gradually being introduced 
from the blue-grass counties of Kentucky. The long-wool sheep are 
found to flourish well, and if ever the army of worthless curs can be 
reduced below a war footing, then sheep husbandry will be a leading 
industry in this county. The Devon and Short-horn Durham cattle are 
becoming quite common, and the people fast learning their superiority 
over the old scrub. The Poland-China and Berkshire are the favorite 
swine, but as yet the “‘razor backs”’ and ‘‘long-faced wattle breed ” have 
possession of the acorn masts of the country. The farmers say they can 
make their “own living,” and are not so easily picked up by every one 
who “has a claim”’ in the woods. 3 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The good people of Laurel are in no hurry to build large towns; they 
wisely wait till the railroad is completed. 

London, the other extreme of its namesake, boasts its excellence in 
the quality, not the guantity, of its population. It is the county seat, 
contains about 100 people, has a good court-house, an academy, a mill, 
half a dozen mechanic shops, and several neat, comfortable private resi- 
dences. 

Hazelpatch, Bush's Store, Chestnut Hill, Laurel Bridge, Mershon’s 
Cross Roads, Raccoon, White Lily, and Whippoorwill are all neat vil- 
lages, each doing a large traffic in dry goods, groceries, the smaller 
industries of the country, peltries, and agricultural products. 

Schools. —There is at London a good academy, under the control of 
able instructors. The public school system of the State has been inau- 
gurated in every district of the county, and every neighborhood has a . 
school at least five months in the year. The Laurel Seminary, under 
the charge of Prof. C. M. Boynton, is a flourishing institution, and has a 
high reputation for making good, thorough scholars. | 

Religion.—The Old (Hard-shell) Baptists are very numerous. The 
other denominations are the Free-will Baptist, the Methodist, the Re- 
former, the Universalist, and some few Presbyterians, Unitarians, and 
Catholics. The church buildings are not so fine as in some of the blue- 
grass counties, but probably the piety practiced in them. is equally as 
sincere and faithful. The people go to church to listen to their neigh- 
bor’s preach, and in their fullness of faith forget that the house is made 
of logs and covered with clap-boards, and the members are seldom 
caught asleep when placed as sentinels over the actions of their own 
hearts. 

Smaller Industries—Ginseng, beeswax, maple sugar, and molasses 
are produced in all parts of the county. The ‘“‘seng hoe’ formerly was 
as much a source of profit to the old hunters as the plow. The women 
manufacture from home-grown cotton, flax, and wool, jeans, linens, 
counterpanes, linseys, cottonades, socks, blankets, and all cloths needed 
for every-day wear, and enough surplus to traffic for ‘“‘store goods’’ for 
tein a. Sunday clothes.” Butter, eggs, chickens, ducks, guineas, geese, 
and feathers are produced in quantities, and traded to the country 
stores for sugar, coffee, salt, nails, and other things needed for family 
use. There are no large factories in the county, but several water grist 
and saw-mills, which do all the necessary business for the population. 
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The only development of coal has been to supply the blacksmiths of the 
country. ’ 

Game and Fish.—The fresh mountain streams are noted for their ex-~ 
cellent fish, and the woods still abound in deer, some bears, wild tur- 
keys, pheasants, raccoons, foxes, opossums, and other game, which are 
eagerly hunted by the citizens as well as by parties from the level coun- 
ties, who go to this county on ‘‘camp hunts.” 

future Prospects.—Laurel county has many superior undeveloped con- 
ditions ;—but so much has been said by railroad speakers and. politicians 
about what Laurel would become, when that railroad was finished, that I 
will stop short, and add not another word of prophecy; but will remark, 
she has a fine country for immigrants, who wish to obtain good lands 
at cheap prices, and to partake of her many natural advantages. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


Situated in the extreme eastern part of the State, on the waters of the 
Big Sandy, this county was formed in 1821 from parts of Greenup and 
Floyd, and named in honor of Capt. James Lawrence, of the United 
States Navy. It is bounded on the north by Elliott, Boyd, and Carter 
counties, northeast by the Big Sandy river, which separates it from 
Wayne county, West Virginia, southeast by Martin county, south by 
Martin and Johnson, and west by Johnson, Morgan, Elliott, and Carter 
counties. 

Geology, Minerals, and Soil.—The whole of Lawrence is based upon 
the true coal formation of the East Kentucky coal field. The surface is 
generally hilly, broken,and in some places mountainous. While the soil 
in the valleys and west and north slopes of the hills is very rich and 
productive, that on the ridges is rocky, and on the eastern and southern 
slopes less fertile. The coal fields of Lawrence are immense, and will 
no doubt at some future day be the source of great wealth to this por- 
tion of the State. The strata, according to the reports of the Geologi- 
cal Surveys, to which reference is here made, vary from a few inches to 
seven feet in thickness, and are composed of both the cannel and bitu-: 
minous kinds. The quality of the coal will compare favorably with that 
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of Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, of which the East Ken- 
- tucky fields are a continuance. Iron ores exist in large quantities, simi- 
lar to those of Carter, Boyd, and Johnson counties. Mineral springs 
are numerous, the waters of which are said to be excellent for all kinds 
of chronic diseases. | , 

Timber and Streams.—Lawrence is one of the best timbered counties 
in Kentucky. Here are unbroken forests of pine, hernlock, all kinds 
of oaks, walnut, hickory, butternut, elm, ash, cherry, chestnut, maple, 
sugar-tree, larch, linden, wahoo, ironwood, beech, box elder, birch, hack- 
berry, cottonwood, sycamore, willow, sassafras, persimmon, gum, pop- 
lar, cucumber, locust, hornbeam, and the smaller kinds of undergrowth, 
such as are usually found in the mountain regions of this latitude. Big 
Sandy river, Little Sandy, Blain creek, Rockcastle, and West Fork, and 
their tributaries, afford most excellent water-power to this county for 
mills, factories, and furnaces. Steamboats can run in the Big Sandy and 
West Fork during the winter and spring months, and slack-water navi- 
gation could easily make them navigable the entire year. Rafts and 
lumber, which are sawed in large quantities, are floated out of these 
streams into the Ohio, where they find a market, or are taken to Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. 

Agriculture. —Corn, wheat, rye, oats, and tobacco are the principal 
crops; hay is raised for home use, and sorghum molasses is made 
in considerable quantities. The native mountain grasses afford excel- 
lent pasturage for cattle and sheep, and ‘‘the sweet and bitter mast” 
supply fall and winter food in abundance for the native stock of hogs. 
Not much pains have been taken to improve the breeds of live stock, the 
old scrub kind still holding complete control, except in a few neighbor- 
hoods. Probably no part of the Mississippi Valley-is better adapted for 
sheep husbandry than Lawrence, and nowhere are the grasses and bitter 
shrubs better suited for sheep grazing,-or tend to make a better flavored 
mutton or a superior article of wool. In all kinds of fruit this county 
excels. The apple, peach, pear, quince, cherry, plum, &c., all grow to 
perfection, and rarely ever fail of a full crop. Grapes do well on the 
hill-sides, and the native vines, such as the Four Stars, Concord, Ives 
Seedling, Hartford Prolific, and Delaware, here produce berries of large 
size, and most exquisite flavor, either for eating or for wine. If the 


people would turn their attention to vineyards nothing would pay them 
better. (See Wine-making under the head of Washington county.) 
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Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Loutsa, the county seat, is beautifully located on the Big Sandy, at 
the mouth of the West Fork, twenty-five miles above Catlettsburg, 
where the Big Sandy empties into: the Ohio. It contains about six 
hundred inhabitants, has four fine churches, two academies, a good 
court-house, and other public offices, wool-carding, grist and saw-mill, 
half a dozen mechanic shops, and several excellent, neatly-appointed 
private residences. 

Sandy Furnace, Peach Orchard, Eden, Lowmansville, George Creek, 
Glenwood, Webbville, Clifford, Cherokee, Blaine, Buchanan, and Pros- 
perity are all neat, thriving villages, each doing a considerable local 
- trade. 

Furnaces and Mills —TYwo furnaces are actively at work, and others in 
contemplation, to smelt the iron ores which are practically inexhaustible 
in this county. When slack-water navigation is fully completed, and 
railways are built into this section of county, there will be an advance 
in the manufacturing enterprises that is not now even imagined by the 
most sanguine. There are in the county several large and well-man- 
aged grist and saw-mills that make large amounts of lumber for export, 
besides numerous mechanic shops and tanneries. The different coal 
banks now worked, except those used by the furnaces, employ but few 
laborers, owing to the want of easy transportation for the products; 
and very little coal is used for house fires, in a country where wood is 
so very plenty that thousands of feet of the very best lumber are every 
year destroyed, by wastefully deadening the trees, and rolling and burn- 
ing the logs. | | 

Churches.—The Iron-side Baptist, the Methodist, Reformer, Mission- 
ary Baptist, Presbyterian, Catholic, and Universalist, are the principal 
Christian denominations. The church buildings are of primitive architec- 
ture, but commodious, and well suited to the wants of intelligent, honest 
seekers after truth, who prize good and noble works and a zealous faith 
more highly than they do glittering cupolas, cushioned seats, or fashion- 
able loud-sounding sermons, preached by high-salaried priests or ser- 
monizers with a plethora of words and a paucity of humble piety. 

Schools.—There are two good academies at Louisa, and several other 
private schools in the county, in addition to the free common schools 
now taught in every district upon the State system. The people pay 
more attention to schooling their children, and show a commendable 
zeal in having them accept all the advantages to be derived from the 
public schools. 
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Domestic Arts.—The industrious, worthy ladies of Lawrence, like their 
sisters in several other counties, employ a large proportion of their time 
in manufacturing cloth for home use upon the old-fashioned hand-looms. 
The spinning-wheels, the distaff, and the warping-bars are familiar 
pieces of furniture in every neighborhood, and hundreds of yards of 
linseys, jeans, cottonades, linens, carpeting, blankets, and counterpanes 
are made every year. The home demand is first supplied, and the 
balance is traded to the country merchants for ‘‘store goods’ and 
groceries. They also traffic for Sunday wear, and groceries, eggs, but- 
ter, poultry, feathers, beeswax, home-knit socks, maple sugar, tree 
molasses, and ginseng root. Furs and peltries are also traded by the 
hunting men. 

Fish and Game.—Lawrence is noted for its fine fishing and hunting 
sports, in which a Lawrenceite delights above all things; and even at the 
risk of letting grass grow in his corn, will he pursue the game or handle 
the fishing rod. Many hunting and fishing parties from other counties 
often go to this county to enjoy the salubrious mountain air and the 
fine sport of the rod and the chase. 

The People.—The citizens of Lawrence are noted for their intelligence, 
kind heartedness, and genuine hospitality. They know well the great 
riches which their county contains in iron, coal, timber, and farming 
lands, and are anxious to have immigrants from other States and coun- 
tries come and settle among them and aid in the development of the 
county. 


fuk, COUNTY. 


Lee county was formed in 1870 out of parts of Breathitt, Estill, Ows- 
ley, and Wolfe counties, and called in honor of General Robert E. Lee. 
It is bounded north by Powell and. Wolfe, east by Breathitt and Owsley, 
south by Owsley, and west by Estill county. 

Geological Formation and Sotl._—Like Estill county, Lee has a variety 
of rocks running from the upper Silurian or Waverly through to the 
true upper coal measures. The lowest series are found only in the deep 
cuts of the Kentucky river and the Three Forks, which concentrate near 
the town of Proctor, while the uplands overlie almost exclusively the 
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carboniferous formations. The bluffs of the Kentucky river present 
most excellent examples of the stratifications of the knob stone, the 
Lithostrotion or mountain limestones, the conglomerate and mill-grit 
sandstones, and afford to the geological student a practical illustration 
of how the earth’s crust was formed, by the accretion of the sediment- 
ary rocks in the long cycle of ages that passed in preparing it for the 
higher orders of vegetable and animal life. Then come the periods of 
countless ages, forming coal and burying in vegetable muck, shale, and 
shells, the excess of carbonic acid gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
other poisons that surrounded the globe with their pall of mephitic 
vapors. After all this was done, lastly came the tertiary and quater- 
nary periods to fill the bottoms and hollows with soils from the ‘disinte- 
grated rocks, and sow them with grasses, shrubs, and trees ready for 
man’s use when he should appear at the proper time on the earth’s sur- 
face. Lae 

The face of the country is broken, and in many places mountajnous. 
Coal and iron abound in every neighborhood in quantities practically 
inexhaustible. Thousands of bushels of coal, every year, are shipped 
down the Kentucky, though this is but a tithe of what could be done if 
slack-water navigation was completed to the Three Forks. Not less 
than five strata of good coal are to be found in the hills of this coun- 
ty, and also shale over 100 feet thick. The iron ores are limonites and 
hydrated oxides, with some beds of proto-carbonates of iron. These 
ores are generally adjacent to the shales, but sometimes found in the 
clays near the mountain limestone. The face of the country, when roll- 
ing, presents much land suited for farming or grazing. The Kentucky 
ridge, a spur of the Appalachian range, skirts the northern part of the 
county, while an offshoot from this ridge passes through the county 
from the northwest to the southeast, and continues to the Cumberland 
river in Bell county. 


Timber and Saw-mills.—Immense forests of the finest hard and soft. 


timber exist all over the country, containing walnut, pine, hemlock, 
cherry, black locust, holly, chestnut? all kinds of oak, spruce, box elder, 
hickory, gum, poplar, sugar-tree, ash, buckeye, maple, beech, wahoo, 
leatherwood, ironwood, hackberry, and every other kind of growth in- 
digenous to the latitude. Grapevines, papaws, witch-hazel, spicewood, 
haw, sumach, prickly ash, dogwood, whortleberry, chinquapin, &c., &c., 
&c., form the principal undergrowth. There are a large number of 
steam and water saw-mills that prepare from these forests lumber, both 
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for home use and export, and millions of feet of choice logs of walnut, 
cherry, &c., are shipped each year to the Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
some even to the European markets. 

Productions — Corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco are the main crops, 
although rye, flax, potatoes, barley, and other farm products do well. 
The uncertainty of navigation has prevented the farmers from exerting 
themselves as much as they do in some other counties, to raise large 
crops. Flax grows here most luxuriantly, as it does in all Eastern 


_ Kentucky; and now that a brake has been invented that will clean sev- 


eral hundred pounds of lint at a very trifling cost, we hope to see this 
made a staple crop, which will, no doubt, pay better than corn, wheat, 
or tobacco. Nowhere will orchards and vineyards pay better than in 
Lee county. Wine and brandy can here be produced as cheaply as in. 
France or Spain, and of just as good quality. Apples, peaches, plums, 
damsons, cherries, and pears scarcely ever fail of a good crop; and if 
the native varieties of grapes, which experience has proved are suited to 
our climate and soil, were planted, and were well cared for, over ten 
thousand pounds per acre could be raised, which would produce over 
eight hundred gallons. of excellent wine, or a corresponding amount 
of brandy. Apple and peach brandy was once the dvink of the moun- 
taineers; but the odious tax now put on distilleries by the Federal 
Government has nearly dried up the sources of these most healthy and 
palatable of beverages, and the ‘“ Mountain Dew” has almost ceased 
to cheer the hardy husbandman, as he sets out on his daily rounds of 
labor. 

Live Stock, Sheep, and Hogs.—The mountain meadows, the rich nutri- 
tious ridge grasses, the luxuriant pea-vine, and the various shrubs suited 
for browsing, point out this county with unerring certainty as the home 
of all kinds of live stock. Hogs grow fat on the mast without corn, 
and pigs are raised without trouble or care in the forests or around. the 
farms. ‘The long-nosed wattled breeds, known as razor-backs, are most — 
common, as they have by inheritance learned how to ‘“‘shift for them- 
selves,’ and make a living in the woods. The common native sheep 
and cattle, too, roam the woods without shepherd or master, and thrive 
weil on what they can “‘pick up.” Very little care has been taken to 
improve the stock, until of late years some few Durham bulls and Cotts- 
wold rams and Berkshire boars have been introduced into the county. 

Mineral and Salt Springs.—There are two great water beds in Ken- 
tucky, the calciferous sandstones underlying the Silurian rocks, and the 
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great sandstone formation at the base of the coal measures belonging to 
the age-of the millstone grit. The latter exists over Lee county, and 
from its source come many chalybeate, sulphur, and salt springs, similar 
to the Estill springs, near Irvine. In early times the first settlers made 
salt from the salt springs or wells; but of late years it can be made so 
cheaply elsewhere that the people have ceased to use the waters. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Beattyville and Proctor, the one on the north bank and the other on the 
south bank of the Kentucky, just below the mouth of South Fork, are 
places of large trade. The former is the county seat, and contains about 
one hundred and fifty people. It has a good court-house, an academy, 
grist and saw-mills, several churches, and half a dozen mechanic shops. 
_ Proctor is about the same in population, and does a large trade in lum- 
ber, coal, and farm products. In these two. towns are probably over 
twenty coal mining companies, who ship coal and timber down the 
Kentucky river. 

Canaan is a happy little town of fifty inhabitants, well satisfied with 
their position in the ‘‘promised land,” so long as they can concen- 
trate the large lucrative trade and traffic which naturally turns to this 
point. 

Old Landing is a place of considerable traffic in coal, timber, peltries, 
and home-made goods. 

Streams and Water-power.—Kentucky river, the North, Middle, and 
South Fork, all run through this county, and give most excellent water- 
power for any quantity of machinery. If slack-water is ever continued 
to the Three Forks or above that point, each of these streams will 
afford never-failing navigation. Sturgeon creek and its tributaries have 
good fall, and are excellent mill streams. 

Liducation and Religion.—Proctor and Beattyville have each finely- 
taught academies. The public schools are in operation in every district 
in the county, and more than usual interest is now manifested by the 
people to have their children learn the elementary branches, and many 
patronize the higher schools or academies. The “Iron-clad Baptist,’’ 
the Free-will Baptist, the Reformer, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian are 
the principal denominations of Christians in the county. Church build- 
ings are in every neighborhood, so that no families are compelled to go 
over five or six miles to church. 

Home Factories.—As elsewhere in Kentucky, nearly all the lesser man- 
ufactories are conducted by the ladies, who card, spin, and weave nearly — 
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all the cloth used in every-day wear, and much for traffic to the mer- 
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chants in exchange for “store goods.” They also produce, for con- 
sumption and export, large amounts of beeswax, home-made sugar 
and molasses, feathers, eggs, butter, poultry, &c., &c. There are fam- 
ilies who in the summer get a considerable income from digging the 
roots of ginseng and other medicinal plants. 

Game and Fish.—The mountains still have bear, deer, turkeys, pheas- 
ants, raccoons, &c., in abundance, and the streams contain game fish of 


every description to be found in the western or mountain rivers or creeks, 
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In 1842, from parts of Harlan and Perry, Letcher county was formed, 
and named in honor of Governor Letcher. It is bounded on the north 
by Perry and Floyd, east by Floyd, Pike, and the Virginia State line, 
south by the Virginia line, Harlan and Perry, and west by Perry county. 

Topography, Geology, and Soil.—This county is entirely among the 
mountains, in the southeastern part of the State, and borders along its 
southeastern line, on the cap ridge of the Cumberland range. Black 
Mountains are on its southern border, and spurs of the Kentucky ridge 
and Pine Mountains pass through different parts of the county. The 
base rocks are of the true coal measures, upheaved and disturbed in 
many places by the mountain ridges and faults, the most noted of which 
is the great fault that passes from southwest to the northeast between the 
Pine Mountains and Kentucky ridge, and which brings the coal in many 
places along its course on the same horizon with the water-courses. 
Coal and iron ores abound throughout the county, and salt, sulphur, 
and chalybeate waters are found in numerous localities. Formerly 
many of the citizens thought gold, copper, lead, and silver existed in 
large quantities; but when these ores were scientifically examined, they 
were found to be pro-carbonate of iron, mixed with alumina or some 
such metal. No plutonic or granitic rocks have ever been found on the 
surface in this county, and xo true vein or lead of metalliferous quarts or 
vocks that show igneous action. These are always found in position 
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where the precious metals exist in true veins, and their absence is prima 
facie evidence that the bonanza of gold or silver will never be found 
here. But iron, which is more useful, and coal, which is necessary to 
man’s comfort, exists on thousands of acres, any one of which can 
yield enough of these to bring in the London or Paris or New York 
market from $80,000 to $100,000. Of course the land-owners in Letch- 
er would discount, to make sales, greatly from these figures, if the pur- 
chaser would take the coai and iron ore where they lie. 


Streams and Water-power—The fall of the streams in this county is 
great, and the water-power abundant for any amount of machinery that 
may be employed in mills, forges, or factories. North Fork of Ken- 
tucky river and its branches, Leatherwood, Bull’s Run, Kingdom Come, 
Boone’s, and Carr’s creeks, are all fine mill streams, having many natural 
rapids, where low dams would produce great power. 

Timber.—The forest growth of this county has scarcely been touch- 
ed; but is standing, in its primitive condition, over more than seven 
eighths of the lands. The chestnut, pine, hemlock, all kinds of oaks, 
fir, linden, walnut, maple, locust, sugar-tree, elm, beech, gum, larch, pop- 
lar, cherry, &c., &c., are found, of immense size, and in quantities prac- 
tically inexhaustible. All kinds of mountain berries, wild fruits, vines, 
and undergrowth and flowering shrubs abound, and make the hills and 
valleys look like the gardens of nature. Nowhere in the State are there. 
more stately trees or a greater variety of vegetable growth, from the 
pea-vine to the majestic oak. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Whitesburg, the county seat, is handsomely located on the North Fork 
of Kentucky river, about the middle of the county, and contains about 
one hundred and fifty people. It has a good, comfortable court-house, 
an academy, a mill, and several mechanic shops. M/cPherson, Rosedale, 
Partridge, Stony Gap, and Indian Bottom are neat villages, each doing a 
considerable traffic in peltries, home-made goods, ginseng, and country 
produce, for which dry goods, groceries, ammunition, and liquor are 
given in exchange. Like the good people of Harlan county, the free- 
born Letcherites will not stand the close confinement of wheeled car- 
riages, but most generally thread their course along the mountain paths 
on horseback, or in the more primitive fashion, oz foot, without dread 
from the accidents of runaway teams or bursting locomotives. 

Schools and Churches. —The common school system has been extended 
into every district in the county, and the people are becoming more 
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interested in having their children taught the common rudiments of an 
English education. There is a good academy at Whitesburg, under the 
-charge of an able instructor, where the higher branches are taught to 
those desirous of a more liberal course of study. The Primitive (Hard- 
shell) Baptists are the most numerous church, the Methodist, Free will 
Baptist, Reformers, and Universalist have churches and good congrega- 
tions. The buildings are primitive in design and architecture, but they 
answer the purposes well for those who are in faith and practice meek 
and lowly, while the proud and worldly would not be much benefited, 
even under tall cupolas, on cushioned seats, and under the sermons of 
high-salaried fashionable priests or preachers. 

Manners and Custonts—The intelligent people of Letcher are frank, 
open, generous, and manly in their habits and customs, using no unnec- 
essary etiquette or French politeness in the entertainment of their 
guests. Quilting frolics, log-rolling, apple-parings, house-raising, and 
rifle-shootings, are common amusements, where the useful and orna- 
mental are harmoniously blended. On such occasions, after the work is 
over, there is a good substantial dinner or supper, with plenty of venison 
and well supplied with ‘‘ Mountain Dew”? distilled from the pure peaches 
or apples of the mountain orchards. Then the old men talk politics, 
eligion, and crops, the old ladies tell about the “yerb” teas and croupy 
babies, or the latest new quilts, while the young lads and lasses join in a 
most soul-stirring dance to the music of a country fiddler, or play ‘‘ grind 
the Bottle,” “Sister) Phebe,” “ Thimble,’ “Selling: Pawns,’ ‘‘ Weaverly 
Wheat,” and blind man’s buff, or some other country plays. Everything 
is joyous, and all are well pleased, and no one waiting for introductions, 
or fearful of offense because of not having on fashionable apparel, or 
because of difference in birth, wealth, or education. Everybody is happy, 
and tries to make everybody else happy, and when the frolic is over all 
go home, the handsome lass frequently riding on the same horse 
behind her sweetheart. If any people on earth live nearer to the gates | 
of Paradise than others, they are these. 

Stock and Crops.—The wild pea-vine, the mountain meadows, the 
ridge grasses, the variety of succulent budding shrubbery, and the un- 
conquerable canebrake, show that this is the natural home for stock of 
every kind. For eight months in the year the herbage is green, and on 
the sheltered sides of the ridges and the mountains grass and moss can 
always be found in abundance for sheep and cattle. Nowhere will long- 
wooled sheep flourish better than in this county. Cattle rarely need 
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feeding, except when deep snows prevail, or bleak winds chill them: 
Hogs find mast, nuts, and roots to supply them, and keep them fat, 
at all seasons of the year. Corn, wheat, and oats are the principal farm 
crops, and these are cultivated only for home use, owing to the distance 
from the markets of the world. Cotton and flax patches are to be 
found on every farm, just sufficient to supply family clothing. Flax is 
well suited to the lands, and will, no doubt, become a chief staple of 
export when the people get among them the newly invented brake, 
that cleans several hundred pounds of lint per day at a mere nominal 
cost. Orchards and vineyards would do as well here as in any county 
in Kentucky. Fruit rarely ever fails of making a full crop. Wine and 
brandy can be made here as cheaply, and of as good quality, as in many 
parts of France, Germany, or Spain. 

Domestic Manufactures.—Farming is not carried on so largely as in 
many other counties, proportionately to the population; but nowhere do 
the female portion of the people more industriously do their part in sup- 
porting and clothing the family. From the ‘‘cotton and flax patches”’ 
and native grown wool they manufacture a sufficiency of jeans, linseys, 
linens, cottonades, flannels, blankets, counterpanes, and other kinds of 
cloth, not only to supply the home consumption, but also to traffic for 
such “store goods,” including sugar and coffee, as may be needed. 
They also make and sell butter, raise poultry, gather ginseng, honey, 
beeswax, fruits and berries, and prepare them for market. Maple sugar 
and molasses are manufactured in quantities for home use. 

Hunting and Fishing.—These are favorite pastimes, if not real em- 
ployments, to the men of Letcher—not to all, but to that class of philo- 
sophic minds who consider it more dignified to carry the rifle and rod 
than to follow too assiduously the plow. Game and fish are plenty, and 
no family is long without the dainty food procured by the chase, the 
still hunt, and the fishing tackle. The mountain brooks are famous for 
their bass and trout, anda native bred Izaak Walton cannot easily forego 
the exciting sport, even if all other work goes undone. 

The growth of population is not so great in these mountain counties 
from immigration as it is elsewhere; but the people are prolific, and the 
numbers are fast increasing. Owing to the narrow breadth of arable 
lands, agriculture is partially neglected; but, for the purposes of mining, 
sheep husbandry, orchards, vineyards, and flax culture, there is no better 
country anywhere, or a more hardy, generous, hospitable population, 
who desire immigrants to come among them. 
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LEWIS COUNTY. 


This county, named for Capt. Merriwether Lewis, was formed in 1806 
from a part of Mason, and is bounded on the north by the Ohio river, 
which separates it from the State of Ohio, east by Greenup and Carter, 
south by Carter, Rowan, and Fleming, and west by Fleming and Mason . 
counties. 

Topography, Geology, and General Appearance.—This county is located 
in the northeastern part of the State, on the Ohio river, and is one of 
the most diversified in its soil, surface, and rocks to be found in Ken- 
tucky. Its western border is based upon the lower Silurian, the central 
on the upper Silurian and Devonian shale, its east middle on the Waverly 
silicious groups, and its east border on the sub-carboniferous, extending 
into the true coal measures. The face of the country is generally hilly, 
and the soil in the different parts of the county corresponds to the un- 
derlying rocks, so that no two neighborhoods, as you -go east or west, 
correspond in the general appearance of the surface or growth of trees. 
Some of the lands are very fine; others ‘‘sobby beech,” good for hay ; 
others covered with the finest oaks, and underlaid with iron ores, and 
abounding in mineral and salt springs; others again of good second-rate 
beech, cherry, and walnut lands, with papaw undergrowth; then we find 
good tobacco soils, then thin sandy soils, with large cliffs, and finally 
the regular coal soils, filled with the material necessary to produce 
excellent flax, corn, tobacco, fruits, and vineyards; and where the sand 
rocks come to the surface, a poor, thin earth, well adapted to pea- 
nuts, grass nuts, persimmons, and whortleberries. The magnesian lime- 
stones exist in large quantities in this county; in fact, there is a variety 
of limestones, knobby sandstones, mill-grit, shale or slate, and other 
rocks found here that is really astonishing. The bluffs vary from three 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred feet above low water in the Ohio 
river, and in that perpendicular distance are many of the best quarries 
of building stone (both lime or magnesian and sandstone) to be found 
in the West. Cincinnati, Louisville, and other cities send here for fine 
freestone fronts for public and expensive private buildings. The quar- 
ries contain inexhaustible quantities of white, brown, and yellow stone, 
which is not perceptibly affected by the freezes or exposure to water. 
Copperas is found in the Devonian shale formation, and also slate or shale 
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over one hundred and forty feet in thickness, which accounts for the fine 
mineral waters running from natural springs. The iron ores are every- 
where accompanying the shale formation in greater or lesser quantities, 
and may in the future become a source of profitable manufacture. The 
coal in the eastern part of the county is not in amount sufficient to in- 
duce capitalists to invest largely, when Greenup and Carter adjoining 
are filled with such excellent beds of both iron and coal. 

Timber.—The timber was once exceedingly fine in this county, though 
much of it has been used. It varies with the nature of the soil, and 
embraces every variety indigenous to the north temperate zone. The 
knobby lands produce chestnut and black oak in great abundance, which 
yields the finest tan-bark known in the Western country. Large quan- 
tities of this bark is exported every year to Cincinnati and other points, 
to be used in making the better qualities of leather. 

Streams and Water-power.—The Ohio river affords never-failing trans- 
portation for the products of the soil to all parts of the country. Kin- 
niconick and its branches, Cabin and Sycamore creeks, have fine falls, 
and are good mill streams. Several large flouring and saw-mills have 
been erected, which do a profitable business in custom work and ex- 
ports. 

Orchards and Vineyards—This county has a large quantity of land 
very similar to the best grape lands in Germany, which, when tested, 
will probably prove equally as well adapted for grapes and wine-making. 
The high ridges and hills produce excellent fruit-trees of every kind. 
Apples, quinces, pears, plums, and cherries grow in great perfection, 
and scarcely ever fail of a full crop. The smaller fruits, nuts, and ber- 
ries do well, and are generally cultivated throughout the county. Chest- 
nuts, hickory-nuts, walnuts, chinquapins, papaws, wild cherries, wild 
_ plums, wild grapes, haws, crab-apples, persimmons, huckleberries, and 
other wild fruits, grow in profusion. 

Live Stock.—Owing to the contiguity of Lewis to the blue-grass 
counties proper, we find here choice breeds of horses, cattle, swine, and 
sheep. Good racers, trotters, and riding horses and work mules, are 
common. The Short-horn, Devon, Jersey, and Alderney cattle are the 
favorites. The Cottswold, Shropshiredown, Merino, and Southdown are 
the best stocks of sheep, and of these many superior specimens are 
found in different neighborhoods. Some of the Cottswold weigh from 
300 to 400 pounds, and shear fleeces of 20 to 30 pounds. The Woburn, 
Essex, black and red Berkshire, and Poland-China are preferred among 
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the hogs—some breeders preferring the one and others a different blood 
or cross. Poultry has been improved of late years by the addition of 
European and Asiatic chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Vanceburg, the county seat, is handsomely located on the Ohio river, 
30 miles above Maysville, and contains a population of over 600 per- 
sons. It has a fine court-house and other public buildings, steam grist 
and saw-mills, several fine churches, an academy, more than a dozen 
mechanic shops, a tannery, and many elegant private residences. 

Clarksburg, 12 miles below Vanceburg on the Ohio river, contains 
about 300 inhabitants, a good academy, several mechanic shops, and 
fine churches. | | 

Quincy is 11 miles above Vanceburg, on the Ohio, and is a place of 
large local trade. 

Poplar Flat, Tollsboro, Cabin Creek, Carr's Store, Concord, Dudley, Ma- 
vine, and Sand Fill are neat villages, each doing the local trade of the 
neighborhood. 

Education and Churches.—TYhe public schools, under the State plan, 
are taught in nearly every district, and the people are fast becoming 
favorably disposed towards a thorough system of education, by which 
the rudiments of the English branches can be taught to all the minors 
in the county. There are good academies at Vanceburg and Clarks- 
burg, under the superintendence of able, well-qualified professors, who 
take great delight in giving instruction, in the higher classes of studies, 
to their scholars. The principal religious denominations are the Bap- 
tist, the Reformer, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Uni- 
versalist, and Catholic. Churches are located in every neighborhood, 
and but few families have to ride more than four or five miles in attend- 
ing worship. 

Domestic Avis.—Some home-made cloth is still manufactured by the 
good ladies of Lewis; but the music of the wheel and loom is not so 
common as it was thirty years ago; many families have quit spinning 
and weaving, and depend on the products of the farms, fruits, dairies, 
and stock to bring in money with which to buy clothes and supplies. 
Eggs, butter, cheese, dried fruit, maple sugar and molasses, ginseng, 
hand-knit socks, feathers, and poultry are articles of profitable traffic, 
and are produced in quantities. There are no large factories, but many 
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saw and grist-mills, tanneries, wagon and carriage shops, and stone quar- 
ries, which export largely to Cincinnati, Maysville, and other points. 

Crops.—Corn, wheat, rye, oats, and hay are the principal crops. To- 
bacco is grown in some neighborhoods, and quite a fine article raised 
similar to the ‘“‘ Mason County Leaf.” The bulk of the grain raised in 
the county is fed to the stock, which are in turn generally sold on the 
hoof in the Maysville, Newport, Covington, and Cincinnati markets. 
The lands, in many parts of this county, could be greatly improved by 
the use of chemical or mineral fertilizers, particularly those manures 
containing sulphate of lime, potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid. 

Game and Fish.— There is-still a considerable amount of game in 
Lewis county, and fine fishing in the creeks passing into the Ohio river. 
Companies frequently go from the adjoining counties to enjoy the fine 
sport among the creeks and hills of “ old Lewis.” 


LINCOLN, COLIN. 


This county was formed by the Legislature of Virginia in the year 
1780, and was one of the three original counties. It was named in 
honor of Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, and originally contained territory 
from which has since been formed one third of the counties of the 
State. It is at present geographically of small extent, and is bounded 
on the north by Boyle and Garrard, east by Garrard and Rockcastle, 
south by Pulaski and Casey, and west by Casey and Boyle counties. 

Geology and Soil—The variegated formations of this county give a 
peculiarity to the surface and soil, which is seldom seen elsewhere in the 
State. Beginning with the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian, we find the 
upper Silurian, the Devonian black shale, the Waverly sandstone, and 
the sub-carboniferous limestone in close proximity, yet each in its proper 
geological location. In the northern part of the county are found the 
Silurian rocks, with rich rolling surface lands. Next to the southern part 
of Garrard county appears the magnesian limestone of the upper Silu- 
rian, with here and there admixture of black shale, where the spurs of the 
ridges overlap that formation. This gives avery good arable soil, which 
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can be greatly improved by the use of lime, gypsum, and superphosphates. 
The black shale formation, with large quantities of disseminated carbon- 
ates of iron, can be traced by the knobby formation through this county 
into Casey. Flat Lick creek region contains, probably, the most extensive 
beds of iron ore in the county, which might be utilized with profit, the 
metal being similar to that of Nelson and Bullitt counties. In the south- 
east part of the county the sub-carboniferous limestones come to the 
surface, giving a soil well adapted for small grain, fruit, and tobacco. 

Agriculture.—Portions of Lincoln county belong to the Blue Grass 
Region proper, and are admirably adapted tothe growth of grass, and to 
cattle grazing; other parts of the county are less suited for grazing, but 
well adapted for wheat, oats, barley, corn, and tobacco. The blue-grass 
and creek bottom lands are very fertile, and produce good hemp, corn, 
the smaller cereals, and grasses suited for meadows. Fruit of all kinds, 
such as apples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, quinces, &c., do well on 
the ridges, knobs, and hills, and rarely ever fail to produce a full crop. 
So far as vineyards have been tried they have proved a success, and the 
native improved vines yield excellent vintage. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Stanford, the county seat, is situated on the Lebanon Branch of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, in the northern part of the county. 
It contains about 1,000 inhabitants, has a fine court-house, and other 
public offices, two grist and saw-mills, woolen factory, several churches, 
two academies, a private school, a dozen mechanic shops, and many 
handsome private residences. 

Crab Orchard, a famous station in the early settlement of the country, 
has now a population of about 800, and is celebrated as the most noted 
watering-place in Kentucky. The Crab Orchard Springs, besides being 
used by invalids from all parts of the West and South, also produce 
annually large amounts of the ‘‘Crab Orchard Salts,” which are becom- 
ing widely known for their medicinal virtues. 

Flustonville, a beautiful town of four hundred inhabitants, about six 
miles southwest from Stanford, is a place of considerable commerce. 
Elighland,: Turnersville, Walnut Flat, Waynesburg, Power's Store, Milledge- 
ville, bee Lick, Hall's Gap, Hayden's, and Richmond Function, are all neat, 
thriving villages, each doing the necessary trade of its neighborhood. 

Churches—Every neighborhood in Lincoln county is adorned by one 
or more fine church buildings, which usually are attended by large con- 
gregations. ‘The principal of these sects are the Primitive Baptist, the 
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Reformer, Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Missionary Baptist, and 
Universalist. 

Schools.—The Stanford Female College, \ocated at Stanford, under the 
able management of Mrs. S. C. Truehart, and an excellent corps of 
assistants, gives instruction to 125 students. This large number of misses 
and young ladies comes from Lincoln and the adjoining counties. There 
is also a good male academy at Stanford, in which the higher branches 
of English and the languages are taught. The Christian College, at 
Hustonville, is a well-managed institution, under the control of Miss 
Hannah Burgin. Tarrant College, a flourishing institution, under the 
management of Mrs. S. F. H»~Tarrant, is located at Crab Orchard. The 
State free common school system has been inaugurated, and now a 
school is taught in every district in the county, so that every child can 
be well educated, unless there is neglect on the part of parents in not 
sending their children regularly to the schools. 

Live Stock.—TYhe better breed of all classes of live stock are to be 
found in Lincoln, although in some neighborhoods less pains are taken 
in improving breeds than in others. Large numbers of mules are raised 
for the Southern markets, and hogs and cattle for the Louisville trade. 
The favorites here are, of cattle, the Durham, Short-horns, and Alder- 
neys; of sheep, the Cottswold and Merinos, and of swine, the black and 
red Berkshires, Poland-China, and Chester-Whites. The part of this 
county which is least adapted for mules and cattle is best suited for 
sheep, and here flocks of Cottswold and Merinos can be made to pay as 
well as in any part of the United States. 

Smaller Industries —In many neighborhoods the good, industrious 
‘ladies still make, on the hand-looms, a sufficiency of cloth for every- 
day wear, and add much to the coffers of their liege lords by trafficking 
linseys, jeans, counterpanes, home-knit socks, poultry, eggs, butter, 
feathers, maple sugar, tree syrup, and ginseng to the country merchants 
for ‘‘store goods” and groceries, which otherwise would cost these gen- 
tlemen net cash. 

The People.—The citizens of Lincoln are noted for their intelligence, 
refinement, industry, and hospitality. They know the necessity of hav- 
ing the great resources of their county in iron ore, timber, coal oil, and 
rich land developed by an industrious, skillful class of immigrants; and 
they would give a hearty welcome to all such as will come and live 
among them. 
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LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 


_ The year 1798 is memorable in the annals of Kentucky as the year 
when new counties were formed with a facility that. would now astonish 
the most sanguine novelist.’ It was then that this county, amidst more 
than a dozen others, was brought into existence, and named in-honor of 
Robert R. Livingston. It was cut off from the extreme western part of 
Christian (which then extended to the Ohio river), and is now bounded 
on the north by the Ohio river, which separates it from Illinois, and by 
Crittenden county, on the east by Crittenden and Lyon, south by Mar- 
shall and McCracken, and west by the Chio river. 

Navigation and Railways.—The Ohio river forms the west and north 
boundary, the Tennessee river the southern boundary, and the Cumber- 
land the eastern boundary for about one third of its extent, and then 
runs centrally through the county. These three streams afford means 
for perpetual steamboat navigation to every neighborhood in the county. 
The Louisville and Southwestern Railroad passes through the eastern 
border, giving daily communication to all the country north and: south; 
thus no part of Livingston is wanting in traveling or transportation 
facilities. | 

Minerals and Soil.—The geological basis of this county is the sub-car- 
boniferous limestones, except a few outcrops of the mill-grit and con- 
glomerate sandstones and the Chester group, occasionally running into 
the lower strata of the true coal measures. The coal that has been 
found in this county cokes well, and would be good for gas-making ; 
but the mines are not extensive. There are several places where lead 
and fluor spar has been found in considerable quantities; but so far no 
mines have been tested sufficiently to tell their actual extent. The 
general appearance of the surface is undulating—in some places hilly— 
and quite broken and rough, with limestone and sandstone rocks inter- 
spersed throughout large areas. Iron ores similar to those of Trigg 
and Lyon counties are found in many localities, and in large quantities. 
The soil on the river bottoms is exceedingly rich, while the upland soil 
is second-rate, and much of the ridges and hills rocky and unfertile. 

Agriculture.—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, flax, the hay grasses, and tobac- 
co, all grow luxuriantly, and seldom fail of making good crops. Cotton . 
is cultivated to a limited extent for home use, and peanuts are becoming 
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quite a crop of profit. The tobacco of this county is sold at Paducah 
and Louisville, and makes up some of the best shipping leaf that goes 
into these markets. The hay grasses, such as clover, herds-grass, tim- 
othy, Italian rye grass, orchard-grass, Hungarian, and millet do well, 


particularly on the bottom lands, where hay can be raised and shipped | 


as cheaply as in any portion of the Ohio Valley. In live stock Liv- 
ingston county has not made such advances as many other sections, 
although large numbers of mules, hogs, and some sheep and cattle, are 
exported every year. The scrub breeds still hold full sway, and but 
few farmers trouble themselves in selecting and keeping up the best 
pedigrees of either cattle, sheep, or hogs. In this a great improvement 
is needed, as well as in the system of rotation of crops and fertilization 
of the lands. The country is well adapted for sheep husbandry, if the 
dog laws could be rigidly enforced, and bee culture could here be made 
as profitable as in any other section of the State. Fruit does well in all 
the highlands. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Smithland, the county seat, is located at the mouth of Cumberland 
river, where it empties into the Ohio. It contains some seven to eight 
hundred inhabitants, a good court-house and other public offices, several 
churches and mechanic shops, and many well-built private residences. 

Salem is a beautiful town of some three hundred inhabitants, in the 
northern part of the county. , 

Birdsville, Carrsville, Bayou Mills, Pinkneyville, and St. Bernard are 
neat villages, each doing a considerable local trade. 

Churches.—The Methodist, Baptist, Reformer, Presbyterian, and Cath- 
olic are the principal religious denominations. The church buildings are 
generally primitive in their architecture, but sufficiently elegant to suit 
the tastes of the true Christian who worship in them, and who are 
more proud of performing good deeds, and having a reliable faith, than 
they would be in visiting fine churches with cushioned seats, and listen- 
ing to the studied phraseology of high-paid preachers, who speak to 
tickle the ear and to retain good pay rather than to proclaim the doc- 
trines of humility and love. 

Schools. —There are several good private schools in the county in ad- 
dition to the free public primary schools, which are taught in every dis- 
trict, according to the State common school system. The people are 
every year becoming more and more interested in the public school sys- 
tem, and exhibit a commendable zeal in having their children accept of 
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all the advantages to be derived from sending their children to these 
institutions. 

Domestic Arts. —While the male portion of the population are attend- 
ing to the farms and live stock, the energetic and frugal females are 
employed in attending to the domestic affairs of housekeeping, and the 
manufacture of cloth for the every-day wear of the family. Jeans, linseys, 
linens, cottonades, blankets, counterpanes, and other useful articles, are 
woven on the old-fashioned hand-looms, to which the busy spinning- 
wheels play an accompaniment, to which is added the gay songs of the 
maiden or matron spinners. In addition to cloth and other every day 
articles of value, they traffic largely with the country merchants in home- 
knit socks, poultry, eggs, feathers, beeswax, flaxseed, maple sugar, tree 
molasses, and ginseng, and they supply the stores with many other use- 
ful articles of home production. 

The People.—Like other agricultural communities in Kentucky, the 
citizens of Livingston are energetic, careful, and saving, remarkably 
intelligent and hospitable, and well aware of the fine natural resources 
of their county, and are anxious to have other persons from distant 
States and countries to come and settle among them, and share their 
rich lands and other benefits. To all such they will give a most hearty 
welcome. 


LOGAN COUNTY. 


This county was one of the first formed after Kentucky became a 
State in 1792, and named in honor of Gen. Benjamin Logan. When 
first formed it embraced nearly all the territory south of Green river. It 
has been trimmed and cut down, until now it is bounded on the north 
by Muhlenburg and Butler, east by Warren and Simpson, south by the 
Tennessee State line, separating it from the county of Robertson in that 
State, and west by Todd county. 


TowNsS AND VILLAGES. 


Russellville, the county seat, is handsomely located, about the centre 
of the county, on the head waters of Muddy river, and immediately on 
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the Louisville and Memphis Railroad, and at the crossing of the Owens- 
boro and Nashville Railroad. It contains a population of about two 
thousand people, is the site of Bethel College (male) and Logan Female 
College. It has two steam flouring mills, a steam tannery, woolen 
mill, agricultural implement factory, good public offices, several elegant 
churches, a dozen mechanic shops, and numerous splendid private resi- 
dences. 

Auburn, twelve miles east of Russellville, on the Louisville and Mem- 
phis Railroad, is a beautiful town of eight hundred inhabitants, and con- 
tains several factories, among them a large tannery, woolen cloth mills, 
saw and grist steam mill, agricultural implement works, &e., &c. 

South Union is a beautiful, flourishing town, on the railroad, three 
miles east of Auburn, inhabited by about three hundred Shakers or 
Quakers, who have here a society, working in common and owning 
everything jointly, and living as one united family. 

Gordonsville, in the west part of the county, is a handsome town of 
three hundred inhabitants. 

Adarville, on the south border of the county, on the Owensboro and 
Nashville Railroad, is a thriving place of two hundred and fifty popula- 
tion. 

Keysburg, in the southwest corner of the county, has a population of 
two hundred and fifty, and does a large local trade. 

Henryville, Bucksville, Olmstead, Allensville, Baugh’s Station, Babbitts- 
ville, Richelieu, Furguson, Red River Mills, Whippoorwill, and McLeod are 
all thriving, neat villages, each doing a large local trade, and the central 
point of a good neighborhood. | 

Geology and Soil.—This county lies wholly within the Lithostrotion 
limestone basin, known as the ‘‘barrens” of the cavernous limestones, 
except a small part of the southeast of the county, which borders on 
the Waverly series, that forms the rim of the Central Tennessee basin, 
and which outcrops so prominently in parts of Robertson and Cheatham 
counties in that State. The surface of the country is generally level, 
except in the northern part, which is more hilly and rocky. The level 
parts of the country are exceedingly fertile, although known as “bar- 
rens,’’ an appellation given to the prairie lands lying upon the cavernous 
limestone formation. They were called ‘‘barrens’’ on account of the 
lack of timber, which was the result of large fires each year, that burnt 
the native grasses (often ten feet high) and killed the young trees. 
These lands produce in perfection corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, 
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potatoes, and tobacco. Wheat here frequently yields over forty bushels 
average to the acre, and tobacco over 1,000 pounds, and corn over sixty 
bushels. The hilly parts of the county are not near so rich, yet the val- 
leys even here are very fertile, and the hills are well adapted for sheep 
husbandry and all kinds of fruit. . There are no coal or other minerals 
in quantities sufficient for profitable working. Sulphur springs are 
numerous, and the water excellent for all chronic diseases. 

Farms and Soil Tillage.—Before the war the farms were generally 
large, and in a very high state of cultivation. Farm-houses, fences, 


stables, yards, and lawns all exhibited a refinement of taste, and a 


marked appreciation of rural elegance and beauty. In the improve- 
ments, thorough tillage, fencing, and extirpation of noxious weeds and 
briers, the condition of the farms now does not compare favorably with 
that before the war. Farm-houses and barns have been greatly impaired, 
and much of the most valuable soil has been taxed to such a degree 
by share farming, with thriftless freedmen, or other inferior laborers, as 
to become almost unproductive. In consequence of this state of things, 
which exists more or less in all the fine tobacco-raising ‘counties along 
the Tennessee border, where a large slave population was employed 
before the war, lands do not sell near so well as they did, and are prob- 
ably cheaper, according to quality, than any in the State. Good produc- 
tive lands, which were worth from $50 to $75, can now be bought at 
from $20 to $30, and the knob lands can be had at from $3 to $10 per 
acre. Rents vary here from $2 to $5 per acre: The chief crops, besides 
vegetables and all kinds of fruits, are tobacco, flax, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, timothy, herds-grass, orchard-grass, Hungarian, 
millet, and Italian rye grass. These lands are probably among the best 


adapted in the State to receive chemical fertilizers, which will all be 


retained and consumed by the crops, except what may be washed into 
the sink-holes or basins. The deep-colored red clays, which form the 
subsoil of nearly all the formation, are very tenacious and well adapted 
as preservers of all manures put upon the surface soil, and are them- 
selves good soil when exposed by deep plowing to the light of the sun’s 
rays and to the winter freezes. This is one of the largest tobacco- 
planting counties in the United States, and one of the largest wheat and 
oats-producing sections in Kentucky. 

Live Stock.—Good breeds of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
poultry are to be found in Logan county; and although some of the 
scrub breeds are still in the country, the better pedigrees are grad- 
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ually gaining the ascendency. The Quakers or Shakers are the per- 
sons who give tone'to the habit of raising fine cattle, sheep, and 
hogs in the county, and their lists of all kinds of breeds are as thor- 
ough-bred as any in the Western country. Large droves of mules, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs are annually exported from this county, by rail- 
ways or on the hoof, to the Southern markets, as well as to that of 
Louisville. Poultry is raised in quantities sufficient for home use, and 
a considerable surplus for the markets of Nashville and Leuisville. 
Sheep husbandry is rapidly on the increase, and, were it not for dogs, 
would soon be a leading industry. Labor here is rather scarce, and of 
poor quality. The want of -good reliable labor is one of the great 
drawbacks to the owners of these rich lands. 

Transportation Facilities.—While the streams of this county afford 
fine water-power for mills and factories, they are not sufficiently large 
for the purposes of navigation; but the Louisville and Memphis Rail- 
road runs centrally through the county from northeast to southwest, 
and the Owensboro and Nashville Railroad, now under construction, 
centrally from. north to south; so that all parts of the country is well 
supplied with traveling and freight facilities, both to the north and 
south. 

Churches.—The Primitive Baptist, Reformer, Presbyterian, Catholic, 
Methodist, Missionary Baptist, Universalist, and Shaking Quaker are 
the principal religious denominations. The church buildings are, many 
of them, elegant, and others commodious and well-built. Every neigh- 
borhood has from one to three of these buildings, with organized socie- 
ties composed of intelligent, moral citizens. 

Schools.—The Bethel College, under the management of the Baptist 
Conference, is a well-appointed, prosperous male institution, located at 
Russellville. The Logan Female College, at the same place, is under 
the patronage of the Louisville Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. It has splendid buildings, a library, and good chemical 
apparatus, and is largely patronized by the citizens of this and the adja- 
cent counties. The Browder Institute, at Olmstead, is an excellent acad- 
emy of learning, and is under the management of an able faculty, with a 
large number of students. There are several other high schools in the 
county, besides the common free schools taught under the State system, 
which are in operation in every district. 

Domestic Arts.—The highly refined and cultivated people of Logan 
have ceased to manufacture home-made clothing so extensively as they 
formerly did; but still, in some neighborhoods, the industrious, thrifty 
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ladies continue to use the hand-loom, and produce fine samples of jeans, 
linseys, linens, and cottonades; they also traffic largely to the country 
merchants eggs, poultry, butter, flaxseed, feathers, maple sugar, and 
tree molasses. These lesser industries bring a good revenue into many 
families, and add much to the riches of the citizens. Few other classes 
of factory business are carried on; but there exist ample amounts of 
raw. material to make this people a large manufacturing community. 


EYON- COUNTY; 


This county was formed in 1854 from the southwestern part of Cald- 
well, and called in honor of Chittenden Lyon. It is bounded on the 
north by Crittenden and Caldwell, east by Caldwell and Trigg, south by 
Trigg and Marshall, and west by Marshall and Livingston counties. 

Navigation and Railways.—Cumberland river runs entirely through 
the county from southeast to northwest, and Tennessee river passes 
along its southwestern border, so that no part of the county is further 
than from six to twelve miles of never-failing steamboat navigation, on 
two of the principal streams of the Mississippi Valley. The Louisville 
and Paducah Railroad also passes through the county from northeast to 
southwest, affording daily communication for freight and travel to all’ 
points South and North. No country could be better provided than this 
for the transportation of its agricultural and mineral wealth. Livingston 
and Eddy creeks are fine streams for mills and factories. 

Geology, Minerals, and Soil.—This county is based almost exclusively 
upon the Lithostrotion limestone, except, probably, a few high hills, 
where the sandstone appears on the caps. The face of the country in 
some places is level barrens, but generally is rolling, and between the 
rivers hilly. The Geodiferous limestone of the sub-carboniferous period 
has in many places been deeply eroded, and the channels filled by drifts 
of cherty clay, and the finest limonite and pot iron ores. The extent 
of these have not as yet been thoroughly ascertained; but they are 
found almost everywhere over the county, in beds varying from one 
foot to nearly one hundred feet. The railroad cut near Eddyville, forty- 
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two feet deep, passes through a bed of very rich ore, for a distance of 
over one thousand feet, in which the ore is continuous from the top to 
the bottom of the cut, and how much deeper no one knows. Similar 
beds, some of them of much broader base, are scattered all over the 
county. The ores are certainly inexhaustible for hundred of years to 
come, and the timber for coal is first-class. Stone-coal can be had either 
from the Cumberland or Ohio river, or by the railroad, at as cheap a 
rate as can be delivered in any town in Western Pennsylvania. Large 
quantities of these iron ores are being shipped annually to mix with the 
Missouri Iron Mountain and the Michigan Lake Superior ores. The 
soil in all the level parts of the county is rich, and very productive of 
corn, oats, wheat, and tobacco. Between the rivers some of the hills are 
too rocky and full of iron ores to be very fertile. 

Furnaces, Mills, and Factortes.—One of the largest and most success- 
ful rolling-mills in the United States is that of Hillman & Sons, Empire 
Iron Works, of this county. The amount of iron made here in bars 
and boiler sheets equals that of any similar mills in the West. The 
character of the iron is superior to any in the United States for boilers, 
bridges, and all kinds of work requiring the toughest metal; even the 
Swedish iron is not its superior. It is said no boiler made of this metal 
has ever been known to burst, if the rivets were properly secured. The 
Mammoth Furnace, the Suwanee, Fulton’s Furnace, and other new iron 
works, all have most excellent ore beds from which to make pig metal 
and blooms. There is, however, room for many more furnaces and roll- 
ing-mills, and ores enough within forty miles of fine coal beds to supply 
them with fuel for centuries. In Eddyville are three or four wagon and 
carriage shops, a large tobacco factory, woolen factory, tan-yards, and a 
planing-mill, grist-mill, and saw-mill, all doing well, and exporting their 
productions to different parts of the South and West by the railway and 
steamboats. At Parkersville and other places are steam grist and saw- 
mills, tanneries, and carriage and agricultural implement factories, &c., 
&c. 

Timber.—Lyon county was originally very heavily timbered, and still 
large forests of all kinds of hard and soft wood are to be found scarcely 
touched by the axe. The furnaces and mills have used much of the 
timber close to them for charcoal and saw-logs, and thousands of hogs- 
head, pipe, and barrel staves are annually shipped to New Orleans to fill 
European orders. ; 

Crops and Fruit.— Corn, wheat, and tobacco, the main staples, are 
grown by all the farmers in excess of home consumption. Rye, oats, 
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clover, herds-grass, timothy, orchard-grass, and millet do well, and make 
an abundance of hay and pasturage. The lands, when worn or tired 
out with any crop, can be easily renewed by deep ploughing, turning 
under green crops of clover, peas, buckwheat, spurry, or rye, and by 
using chemical fertilizers. Gypsum, German kainit, bone-dust, and salt 
with ashes, would be excellent fertilizers for these soils, as well as for all 
the other cavernous limestone lands in the State. They should be sown 
broadcast, just before planting the crops of wheat, corn, or tobacco, 
upon well-prepared ground, and then harrowed or plowed in with small 
plows. Peaches, apples, plums, some kinds of cherries, damsons, and 
pears do well, and generally yield full crops. Vineyards, so far as they 
have been tried, have proven a success, and the grapes are large, Juicy, 
and well flavored. The choice varieties are the Concord, Ives Seedling, 
Delaware, Hartford Prolific, and other native vines. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Eddyvitle, the county seat, is pleasantly located on the north bank of 
the Cumberland river, and contains about five hundred persons. It has 
a good court-house, four handsome churches, large warehouses and to- 
bacco factories, wagon and carriage shops, woolen factory, tan-yard, a 
well-taught academy, half a dozen mechanic shops, and many neat pri- 
vate residences. 

Parkersville, ten miles southeast of Eddyville, is a thriving town of 
two hundred population. It hasa flourishing academy, steam mills, and 
several churches and mechanic shops. 

Eureka, at the crossing of the railroad over the Tennessee, and Kwt- 
tawa, at its crossing over Cumberland, are young, growing towns, with 
great expectations. 

Star Line Works and Empire Iron Works are villages doing a large 
local trade with the families of the workmen engaged in the iron busi- 
ness. 

Education and Churches.—The Baptist, Reformer, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Universalist, and Catholic are the principal religious denomina- 
tions in the county. The churches are numerous, and generally well 
attended, and the people are a high-minded, moral community. The 
free public school system of the State has been inaugurated in every 
district, and a commendable spirit of schooling all the children is appa- 
rent among the parents and guardians throughout the county. The 
academies in Parkersville and Eddyville are under the control of well- 
qualified professors, who take great interest in promoting the advance- 
ment of those intrusted to their care. 
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Domestic Arts.—The good ladies of Lyon still practice regularly on 
those fine old instruments, once so popular throughout the State, the 
spinning-wheel and hand-loom, and manufacture every year jeans, cotton- 
ades, linseys, linen, blankets, counterpanes, kerseys, and other goods for 
home wear, and a surplus to traffic for ‘‘Sunday clothes.” Butter, eggs, 
poultry, feathers, beeswax, ginseng, and cotton socks are sold extensively 
at the river towns and railroad depots. 

Live Stock. 
imported breeds of improved horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, 


The old scrub stock is fast giving way to the newly- 


and within a few years fine pedigrees of every kind of stock will be 
generally found upon the rich farms of Lyon county. 


MADISON. COUNDY. 


This county was cut off from a part of Lincoln by the Legislature of 
‘Virginia in 1785, and named in honor of James Madison. At present, 
it is bounded on the north by the Kentucky river, which separates it 
from Fayette and Clark, on the east by Estill and Jackson, on the 
south by Rockcastle and Garrard, and on the west by Garrard and the 
Kentucky river, which separates it from Jessamine county. 

Geological Formations and Soil.—The geological formations of this 
county are quite varied. About two thirds of the county, which lies 
to the west of Muddy creek, is located on the upper Cambrian or lower 
Silurian rocks. These lands are rolling and hilly, or gently undulating. 
Then, going eastward, we find the upper Silurian, which terminates 
towards the border of the county (next to Estill, Jackson, and Rock- 
castle) in the Devonian shale, and the knobby hills and Waverly sand- 
stones. The coal measures in this county are confined to the upper 
portion of the high range, known as “Big Hill,” in the southern part 
of this and next to Jackson and Rockcastle counties, where Red Lick 
and Roundstone creeks take their rise. The usual shot-iron ores are 
found connected with the black shale formation, and the strata are 
similar to those in Bullitt and Nelson counties. Hydraulic cement 
rocks (magnesian) abound near the intersection of the upper Silurian 
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and Devonian series, and run through the county on a line north and 
south, from one to two miles west of Elliston. Near this is a tract of 
slashy crawfish land, based upon the ash-colored shale or black slate. 
The principal growth of these lands is white oak. This part of the 
county can be greatly improved by a proper system of under-tile drain- 
age, and the application of chemical fertilizers—lime, German kainit, 
gypsum, and bone-dust. Thus treated, these will become first-class 
soils for all cereals and hay grasses. What are known as the ‘‘redbud 
lands,” near Elliston, based upon the magnesian rocks, are quite fertile, 
and are well adapted for corn, wheat, and tobacco. ‘These lands seem 
to tire more quickly than those based upon the blue limestone, and can 
be easily and cheaply restored by the use of gypsum, salt, and bone- 
dust. The South Carolina marls also would greatly improve these soils. 
About Richmond, the soils are formed from the thin upper strata of 
the fossiliferous blue limestones, of blueish or gray tints, which are 
rich in potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid, and therefore afford by 
their decomposition a very productive soil. This quality of land occu- 
pies the entire western half of the county, and is peculiarly well adapted 
to blue-grass, hemp, corn, rye, clover, &c., &c. Taken altogether, Madi- 
son is an excellent county of lands—one of the best in the State—and 
susceptible of being made a perfect garden spot, wherever it is under- 
laid by the blue limestone formations. The small amount of white oak, 
black shale, and sandy soil, lying east of Muddy creek to the Estill line, 
produces freely corn and small grain, and can be greatly benefited by a 
scientific system of farming. This part of the county is peculiarly well 
adapted to fruit culture, and,orchards and vineyards planted here, and 
well attended to, would produce excellent yields of fruits and berries. 
The best lands for orchards and vineyards are the eastern or southern 
exposures of the hills or ridges, where the soil is well drained and inter- 
mixed with an abundance of rich calcareous earth, which, if wanting, can 
be easily supplied at the time of planting the trees or vines. There are 
numerous springs of excellent chalybeate, salt, and other mineral waters 
in this county. ? 

Agriculture.—Hemp, corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, blue-grass, the 
meadow and hay grasses, and tobacco, all grow to perfection in Madison 
county. The hemp-growing part of the county is confined to the blue 
limestone lands, but the other staple crops do well in every neighbor- 
hood. Formerly hemp and tobacco were the principal branches of 
profitable farming; but of late years the great demand for fine horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, and the superiority of the blue-grass pastures, 
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have made this one of the best stock counties in Kentucky or the 
West. The corn raised here contains five per cent. more strength, 
or carbonaceous fat-producing principles, than that grown outside of 
the ‘“‘ Blue Grass Region,” and gives that much additional to the profits 
of stock-feeders. Here are found some of the best-blooded horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry known in the United States, and no 
animal without an approved pedigree is considered of any great value. 
‘Horse talk,” ““cow:talk,” ‘sheep talk,” and” aheatalk “ are’ here (as in 
Fayette, Bourbon, and Woodford) considered an indispensable branch 
of a liberal education, and a mark of superior mental excellence. For 
wheat Madison county is not the equal of the ‘‘ barren counties of Ken- 
tucky,”’ such as Logan, Todd, Christian, Warren, Barren, &c., which are 
based upon the Lithostrotion or cavernous limestones of the sub-carbon- 
iferous series, yet it produces a good average yield of wheat, which 
might be doubled by the proper use of chemical fertilizers, particularly 
superphosphates, common salt, muriate of potash, and sulphate of am- 
monia. A good formula for wheat land in this county would be, per 
acre— 


SUpPerpHGspMatee... ur eo sca yue le odes ene ees 1. ae Re a 150 pounds. 
Muriate of potash: © 1.2. BOL og SN IM SEE hed dy At tas Ae nee nic ke 50 pounds, 
SulphakeyoR anna onkas 2 43. se (Pog ihe LPR SU ees et PRR ete titer ak 150 pounds. 
Old“pork-houseysal tic2 4. sh. teeyeeh = See 5 Sn cuiee vei bd aie Gat laa dnectam peop es Seek aga 100 pounds. 


Mixed intimately, and sown broadcast on well prepared land, just before 
seeding, and well harrowed or plowed in with light shovel plows. ‘This 
formula would probably increase the yield 25 bushels per acre over the 
natural production, and half the proportions of these articles would 
increase the yield from 12 to 15 bushels per acre, or even more in 
dry seasons. Two hundred pounds of bone-dust and one hundred 
pounds of salt per acre would also be an excellent wheat fertilizer. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Richmond, the county seat, is beautifully located about the centre of 
the county, at the head of one branch of Otter creek. It contains a 
population of about 2,000 persons, has a fine court-house and other pub- 
lic offices, six or eight handsome churches, Central University, a female 
academy, four banks, grist and saw-mills, planing mills, a score of me- 
chanic shops, and numerous elegant private residences. It is at present 
the terminus of the Richmond Branch of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. This road is to be continued to the Three Forks of the Ken- 
tucky river, where it will be convenient to the best iron and coal lands 
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in the State, which, when done, will place iron ores and coal so conven- 
ient to Richmond as to make it one of the best adapted and most desir- 
able places for manufacturing industries to be found in the West. 

Berea, fifteen miles south of Richmond, is a neat town of three hund- 
red inhabitants. It is the seat of Berea College, a flourishing institu- 
tion, patronized by children of both colors (white and black) and of both 
sexes. 

Kirksville, ten miles southwest of Richmond, is a handsome town of 
two hundred and fifty people. 

Waco and Elhston, with a joint population of nearly four hundred, are 
thriving business towns, about nine miles east of Richmond. 

Kingston, eight miles south of the county seat, contains a population 
of about three hundred industrious, thriving people. 

Boonesboro, a place noted in the annals of Kentucky as the scene of 
Indian fights and heroic deeds performed by the early settlers, is now a 
small village on the Kentucky river, near the mouth of Otter creek. 

Rogersville, Speedwell, Union, Doglesville, Foxtown, Stringtown, White 
flall, College Fiell, Edenton, Harris Station, Duncannon, Silver Creek, Mo- 
van's Station, and Paint Lick are all neat, thriving villages, each doing a 
good local trade in their respective neighborhoods. 

Streams.—Kentucky river, which forms the northern and part of the 
eastern and western boundaries of the county, is a beautiful stream, 
with tall cliff banks, affording a scenery equal, in many respects, to that 
of the Rhine or the Hudson. It can, during high water, be navigated 
by steamboats, and could, by the proper completion of the system of 
locks and dams, be made one of the most certain navigable streams in 
the West for steamboats of good size during the entire year. Drown- 
ing, Muddy, Otter, Tate, Silver, Roundstone, Dreaming, and Red Lick 
creeks, are the principal mill streams in the county, all of which flow 
into the Kentucky river. 

Schools,—Central University, located at Richmond, is under the charge 
of K. L. Breck, D. D., Chancellor, J. W. Pratt, D. D., President, and 
seven assistants. It has an endowment of $150,000, good buildings, 
fine laboratory and chemical apparatus, from 80 to 100 students, and 
brilliant prospects of future usefulness. Madison Female Institute, also 
located at Richmond, is a first-class school for girls and young ladies, 
and is under the able management of Professor B. J. Pinkerton and four 
assistants. Berea College, located at the town of the same name, is 
under the charge of Rev. E. H. Fairchild, who is assisted by fourteen 

30 
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professors and tutors. This institution gives equal privileges of obtain- 
ing a liberal education to males and females of any race or color, the 
white and colored students being admitted and taught on equal footing. 
The buildings are valued at $100,000, and the income from all sources 
is about $30,000 annually. The library contains about 2,000 volumes 
of choice books. The number of students is sometimes several hund- 
red. There are also several high schools and private academies in the 
county, and about seventy district common schools taught under the 
free common school system of the State, so that every child can, at 
very little cost, receive a good education, unless kept from school by its 
parents or guardian. 

Churches.—The people of Madison are decidedly a moral, intelligent, 
church-going community. The principal denominations are the Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Reformed Christian, Catholic, and Episco- 
palian. The church buildings are generally quite handsome specimens 
of architectural skill, well adapted to the purposes and needs of the 
Christian members, and the large congregation which usually attend 
with great punctuality upon each Sabbath day. These churches are 
located so that one or more of different denominations, or “joint 
churches,” can be found in every neighborhood, and no family has 
to go very far in order to worship according to its own peculiar faith. 
Sunday Schools are usually attached to each church, in which the chil- 
dren are taught the catechism and tenets of the church of which their 
parents are members. The ministers are generally well educated men 
and good orators, properly educated in the doctrines and church litera- 
ture which they are called upon to teach and explain to the intelligent 
people composing their audience. 

Smaller Industries.—The rich lands, excellent blue-grass, and fine- 
blooded stock, have long since caused the people of Madison county 
to become too rich to card, to spin, and to weave. They find it cheaper 
to cultivate hemp, wheat, and corn, and to raise fine-blooded horses, 
cattle, swine, and sheep for market, than to employ themselves or their 
women in the domestic arts of making cloth. Still the industrious, en- 
ergetic ladies are not idle, but work incessantly in order to excel in fine 
cookery, general housekeeping, and making butter, cheese, canned fruits, 
gardening, poultry-raising, and the management of the thousand and 
one household and nursery duties of the family home. And for this 
reason the phrase, ‘‘She is equal to a first-class Madison county wife,” 
has as pointed a meaning in Central Kentucky as ‘‘one of the first fam- 
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ilies’? has in old Virginia. In some neighborhoods, however, large 
amounts of eggs, poultry, beeswax, feathers, honey, tree syrup, and 
sugar are produced and traded to the country merchants. There are no 
large amounts of capital invested in manufacturing establishments, yet 
there are scattered ‘throughout the county many fine saw and grist- 
mills, woolen factories, agricultural implement factories, wood-workmen’s: 
shops, various mechanic shops, and numerous actively employed car- 
penters, brick-masons, stone-masons, painters, and other mechanics 
necessary to perform the business needed by the thrifty acre 
population of the county. 

The capitalists of Madison (of whom there are quite a large number for 
an inland agricultural community) generally employ their means in beau- 
tifying and adorning their homes, improving their lands and the pedigrees 
of their stock, and pleasant living and comfortable dressing, and in fine, 
stylish horses and handsome carriages and buggies. They enjoy life as 
they progress in accumulating riches, and do not seem to become grasp- 
ing, aristocratic, and covetous, as are the communities in many of the 
large commercial centres of the world, where greater estates may accu- 
mulate, but no higher grades of human happiness or enjoyment. 

In the dairy business, for which this county is so admirably adapted, 
but little has been done. No part of the State of New York is better 
suited for butter and cheese-making than Madison county, Kentucky; 
yet the dairy business of New York is annually $110,000,000—nearly 
double all her other agricultural industries combined—while in the Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky, including Madison, this branch of farming 
barely affords milk and butter for the citizens. That this will be changed 
within a few years no one can doubt who will compare the fine corn, 
hay, and blue-grass of this section of our State with the best dairy sec- 
tions of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, or England. 

Social Characteristics.—The people of Madison are noted for their 
intelligence, sobriety, education, refinement, high-toned honor, and true 
Kentucky hospitality. They are nearly all descended from the good 
old cavalier stock of Virginia and North Carolina, intermixed with many 
excellent families originating in England, Scotland, Ireland, or Germany. 
The manners of the Madisonites are open, frank, generous, and plain. 
They have no false pride of aristocratic birth or riches, but rank every 
man at his true value, as estimated by his moral character, honesty, in- 
dustry, and intellectual excellence. The women are usually well edu- 
cated and refined, and are remarkable for their fine health, industrious 
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habits, graceful bearing, and almost matchless beauty. Education is 
held in high esteem by all classes, and nowhere can be found a better 
average of well-informed men and women. This county is susceptible 
of sustaining a very large population of farmers, manufacturers, and me- 
chanics; and the raw materials are so convenient, excellent, and cheap 
that they must bring this locality into notice with capitalists and emi- 
crants from the Northern States and Europe, who desire profitable in- 
vestments and pleasant homes. To all such we can truthfully say, that 
nowhere in the Western States of the American Union can be found 
better facilities, more advantages, and a more refined, energetic, and 
hospitable community than right here in the county of Madison. This 
county enjoys the honor of having furnished the present popular Chief 
Executive of the Commonwealth, the efficient acting Governor, James 
B. McCreary, of the town of Richmond. 


MAGOFFIN COUNTY. 


This county was formed in 1860 from parts of Morgan, Johnson, and 
Floyd counties, and named in honor of Beriah Magoffin, then Governor 
of Kentucky. It is bounded on the north by Morgan and Johnson, east 
by Johnson and Floyd, south by Perry and Breathitt, and west by 
Breathitt and Morgan counties. 

Topography and Geology.—This county is in the central eastern part 
of the State, and lies in the fork of the Kentucky ridge and the North- 
ern ridge, created by the spurs of the Cumberland Mountains. These 
two ridges separate at a point which marks the southern extremity of 
Magoffin county, and which is the beginning point respectively of 
Magoffin, Floyd, Perry, and Breathitt counties. From this point one 
ridge or spur of the mountain takes off nearly due north, or rather about 
north 10 degrees west, while the other (Kentucky ridge) runs northwest. 
The tops of these ridges form the line of Magoffin county, until they 
respectively reach Morgan county. This makes the county cuneiform, 
with Licking river running through its centre, from the starting point in 
the south, into Morgan on the northwest. The entire county troughs 
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from these two ridges towards Licking river, and presents a surface gen- 
erally hilly and broken, or slightly mountainous, underlaid entirely with 
coal and iron ores and the rocks of the coal-bearing measures. The 
amount of coal and iron ore in this county is immense, and has been 
very little sought after. In the future history of our State, the mining 
industries of this section of Kentucky will become works of the first 
importance, and will then support a population not now even dreamed 
of by our most sanguine citizens. The soil along the river and creek 
bottoms is quite fertile, and produces excellent corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
and tobacco; but the hills and ridges are poor and thin, in many places 
rocky and less productive. 

Siveams.—As we stated above, the Licking runs from southeast to 
northwest entirely through the county, and, with its tributaries, affords 
excellent drainage and many fine sites for mills, furnaces, and factories. 
The water-fall will give good water-power. Nowhere can be found bet- 
ter clear streams for the propagation of the mountain trout and other 
game fish. 

Timber.—This is one of the best timbered counties in the State, and 
large forests of the finest walnut, oaks, poplar, gum, hickory, chestnut, 
holly, and other indigenous trees, are growing in their native grandeur. 
These forests, as well as the coal and iron, will remain here, probably, 
unused, until the Licking river is made navigable by slack-water, or 
railways built into this part of the State. 

Crops and Fruzt.—Along the river bottoms large crops of corn and 
cereals are grown; but the great distance to market deters people from 
engaging in any industry that will be unprofitable for want of transpor- 
tation facilities; therefore very little tobacco, hay, or flax is cultivated, 
although each grows well. No part of the North American continent, 
probably, produces more certain crops of apples, peaches, pears, quinces, 
cherries, plums, berries, and nuts, than this part of Kentucky. Grapes, 
too, here grow as finely as they do in Switzerland or in many parts of 
the Apennines in Europe. Vineyards and orchards can be made to 
pay well, and in the future will become leading industries; but at pres- 
ent the population is sparse, and the facilities for exportation of pro- 
ducts are so poor, that the country cannot develop as it properly should. 
Lands are very cheap in price. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Salyersville, the county seat, is located about the centre of the county, 
near to Licking river. It has a good court house, grist and saw-mills, 
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five or six stores, an academy, three or four churches, a dozen mechanic 
shops, and several neat private residences. It is the principal town in 
the county, has about one hundred and fifty inhabitants, and does a 
large home traffic. | 

Meadows, Licking Station, Burning Spring, and Fohuson’s Fork are 
neat villages, each doing a considerable local trade. The people are so 
charred with the mountain scenery and pure air of the country, that 
they have no desire for the pent up, crowded thoroughfares of large 
cities, and therefore greatly prefer holding their residences in the wood- 
land, near some good spring of pure water, rather than to collect in 
trading centres; all the towns they need they have, and are satisfied 
with them for the present. 

Schools and Churches.—There is a good academy at Salyersville, and 
the free common school system of the State has been inaugurated in 
every district, so that schools are taught within reach of every family. 
The people are beginning to have more pride in educating their chil- 
dren than formerly, and the attendance of the children has greatly 
“increased. The “ Hard-shell” Baptist, Regular Baptist, Reformer, and 
Methodist are the principal Christian denominations. The church 
buildings in the country are generally of primitive architectural design, 
‘but not so homely or rough as to be uncomfortable, and are well 
adapted to the needs of the good, the pious, and faithful Christian, who 
depends more on faith and good works done on earth than upon fine, 
gilded houses, loud-sounding organs, or high-salaried preachers. 

Domestic Arts —The good, industrious ladies of Magoffin still use the 
cotton and wool cards, the spinning-wheels, and the hand-looms, and make 
large quantities of jeans, linseys, cottonade, linens, blankets, eounterpanes, 
&c., for home use and to traffic with the merchants for ‘store goods”’ 
and ‘‘fashionable clothing.” They also sell eggs, butter, fowls, home- 
knit socks, ginseng, beeswax, feathers, maple sugar, and tree molasses. 
The male members of the family attend to the crops of corn, potatoes, 
wheat, oats, and hay, and when spare hours are found (which are rarely 
hard to find) they enjoy the noble amusements of hunting and fishing, 
and seldom fail to keep the larder well supplied with the best of game, 
such as deer, bear, turkeys, ducks, raccoons, opossums, squirrels, birds, 
game fish, &c., &c. In this way they spend their lives free from the 
engrossing, distracting fears of financial centres, and do not suffer the 
equanimity of their temperaments to become disturbed by even the 
largest bank failures or the shortest of crop seasons. 
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Social Features.—The intelligent people of Magoffin county are re- 
markably social, kind, and hospitable, and never refuse to divide with a 
stranger the last piece of venison in the larder. The young people are 
fond of quiltings, log-rollings, house-raisings, and dancing frolics, and 
at these gatherings they first finish up whatever is to done, and then 
they set to work in real earnest to have a good old social time; the 
fiddle is started, and the dance, when once fairly under way, never 
ceases until all the young folks have become thoroughly fatigued. 
_ These frolics sometimes last for several days, the dancers going from 
one house to another. There is no charge for anything, but all is good 
humor and enjoyment. ; 


MARION COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of Gen. Francis Marion, was taken from 
part of Washington county in 1834, and is bounded on the north by 
Washington, east by Boyle and Casey, south by Taylor and Larue, and 

west by Larue and Nelson counties. 

Topography, Geology, and Soil.—Marion county lies about seventy-five 
miles to the southeast of Louisville, and at the lower or southwestern 
limit of the ‘‘ Blue Grass Region”’ proper, and is very much diversified 
in its surface and geological features. The most abrupt changes of rocks 
and soil occur in consequence of the overlapping of the different geolog- 
ical formations, even on the same hill-side. This is particularly the case 
about Bradfordsville, and in the vicinity of New Market and Raywick. 
Lebanon stands on the verge of the blue limestone formation, the upper 
beds of which are exposed in the hollows; the overlying rocks of the 
upper Silurian are quite thin, and quickly pass into those of Devonian 
date. The magnesian limestone and the hydraulic limestone lands often 
have a good red or mulatto subsoil, which is quite rich in the oxides of 
iron, lime, magnesia, and potash, and which will bear subsoiling to great 
advantage. The black shale is nearly fifty feet thick at the base of the 
“knobby hills,” and is accompanied by bands of iron ores similar to 
those of Bullitt and Nelson counties. There is also a strata of ash-col- 
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ored shale, and several others of marly lime and sandstone, which will 
some day be valuable as fertilizers. Muldraugh’s Hill, a ridge extend- 
ing from the mouth of Salt river, southeastwardly through Kentucky, 
presents the curious spectacle of a continuous level or rolling surface or 
plateau, all lands to the south and west of which are based on the Wa- 
verly and sub-carboniferous rocks, while to the north and east is a sud- 
den fault or falling off of from two to five hundred feet. This peculiarity, 
doubtless, was caused by the upheaval of the sub-carboniferous rocks 
on the southward, or the subsidence of the Silurian rocks on the north- 
eastward of the axis now marked by the Rolling Fork of Salt river. The 
soil of Marion is, of course, as diversified as the subjacent rocks, being 
rich and fertile, or thin and unproductive, according to the outcropping 
strata: The “sobby beech» lands,’ which le near vthe base or fie 
‘“knobs,”’ can be greatly improved by tile-drainage and the application 
of lime, kainit. superphosphates, gypsum, and marls. 

Agriculture.—Corn, wheat, rye, oats, and tobacco are the staple crops. 
Some hemp, flax, and potatoes are cultivated, but only to a limited 
extent. Blue-grass grows finely on the blue limestone and magnesian 
lands, and excellent hay is made from timothy, herds-grass, orchard- 
grass, clover, Hungarian, and millet, all of which are well adapted to 
this climate and the soils. The hilly broken lands of the knobs, and of 
Muldraugh’s Hill, are peculiarly well suited for orchards and vineyards. 
Peaches rarely.ever fail of agood crop. The native vines, such as the Con- 
cord, Ives Seedling, Catawba, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, &c., &c., will 
produce often over ten thousand pounds of good, luscious berries per 
acre, from which seven to eight hundred gallons of well-flavored wine 
can be expressed. It would be well if more attention was paid to grape- 
culture throughout the State, but particularly in the hilly and moun- 
tainous sections. In the article on Washington county the process of 
wine-making is given, which the reader will find applicable equally to 
Marion and many other parts of the State. 

Live Stock.—The better breeds of all classes of live stock are to be 
found in this county, although in some neighborhoods the ‘“‘scrubs”’ are 
still popular, under the idea which the farmers have that they are 
hardier, and can make their own living in the range. Large numbers of 
mules are annually sent from this county to the markets of the cotton 
States, and many fine trotting and racing horses are sold in the Northern 
and Eastern cities, natives of this section of Kentucky. Sheep do well 
throughout all the ‘knobby hill country,” and, owing to the many bitter 
shrubs and weeds, seem to flourish far better than in the Blue Grass 
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country proper. The Cottswold and Merino are the favorites for wool, 
and the Southdown for mutton. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Lebanon, the county seat, is handsomely located at the head of Hardin’s 
creek, directly on the Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and Nashville 
RaiJroad. It contains a population of about twenty-five hundred per- 
sons, has ten to twelve elegant churches, two large female academies, 
and several private schools, saw and grist-mills, woolen- factory, some 
twenty mechanic shops, and many costly private residences. 

Bradfordsville, nine miles east of Lebanon, is a place of considerable 
business, and contains about two hundred inhabitants. 

New Market, on the Rolling Fork, five miles south of Lebanon, isa 
flourishing town of some one hundred and eighty population. 

Raywick, also on the Rolling Fork, is quite a handsome business town 
_of some one hundred and seventy-five inhabitants. 

Chicago, situated on the Knoxville Branch Railroad, has about one 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, and is quite an extensive shipping point. 

St. Mary, on the same railroad, and near St. Mary’s College, is a beau- 
tiful town of one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants. ‘ 

Loretto, on the same railroad, near Loretto Academy, is a handsome 
town of about fifty inhabitants. 

Ryley's Station, New Hope, Pencks, and Rolling Fork are small, thriv- 
ing villages. ? 

Transportation Faciities.—There are no navigable rivers, but several 
streams which afford good mill-sites, with fine water-fall. The Lebanon 
or Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad passes 
centrally from west to east through this county. The Cumberland and 
Ohio Railroad, now in process of construction, is located to pass cen- 
trally north and south through the county, and there is also a charter 
for a road to connect the town of Lebanon with Lexington, Kentucky. 

Churches.— The Catholics are the most numerous in the county. 
They have several elegant church buildings, and female and male acad- 
emies and schools. The Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, and Reformers also have good church buildings and large 
congregations. The citizens of Marion are emphatically a moral, 
church-going people. 

Schools.—St. Mary’s College (Catholic), located near the town of the 
same name, has ten professors, a good library and chemical apparatus, 
and about one hundred students. The Loretto Academy (Catholic), 
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near the town of the same name, is an excellent institution, well patron- 
ized by the citizens of this and adjoining counties. There are two well- 
managed academies in Lebanon, and several private high schools in 
different parts of the county. The free public schools are also taught in 
nearly every district. 

Domestic Aris—In many neighborhoods the people still have their 
every-day clothing manufactured on the old-fashioned hand-looms, and 
large numbers of chickens, turkeys, ducks, guineas, and eggs are sold 
to the hucksters, who come to the railroad depots from Louisville. 
There are also traded to the merchants quantities of dried fruit, feathers, 
beeswax, maple sugar, tree molasses, and ginseng. ‘Tan-bark and wagon 
and plow timbers and staves are exported largely by the railroads. The 
class of whisky known as ‘‘Nelson County” is extensively manufac- 
tured in Marion and the adjoining counties. 

The People-—Nowhere in Kentucky can be found a more intelligent, 
industrious, kind, refined, and hospitable population than in Marion 
county. They know well the fine outcome of their rich lands and iron 
ores and hard timber and superior live stock; and they are anxious to 


have immigrants from other States or Europe to come and settle among 
them, and aid in developing their resources, and will give to all such a 
hearty welcome. 


MARSHALL, COUNDY. 


In the year 1842 this county was cut off from the northern part of 
Calloway, and named in honor of Judge John Marshall. It is bounded 
on the north and east by the Tennessee river, which separates it from 
the counties of Livingston, Lyon, and Trigg, on the south by Calloway, 
and on the west by Graves and McCracken counties. 

Topography, Geology, and Soil.—Marshall is located in ‘Jackson Pur- 
chase,’’ west of the Tennessee river, and in the southwest part of the 
State. The entire area is quaternary, and presents a very curious geo- 
logical formation when compared with that country lying immediately 
east and across the Tennessee river, as seen in the counties of Livingston, 
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Lyon, and Trigg. At a very recent geological period, all of that part 
of Kentucky west of the Tennessee was an arm of the Gulf of Mexico, 
which then extended far northwards into the very heart of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Valleys. The immense beds of marine deposits, 
such as oyster-shell, shark’s teeth, corals, marls formed of the remains 
of the sea-cows and shell-fish, and the sandy strata terminating with 
loess or silt, prove the undoubted presence of a salt ocean when these 
deposits were made numberless ages ago. Altogether, it is one of the 
most interesting exhibitions of geological changes to be met with in the 
United States, marking the period when mighty continental changes 
were effected, and when gradual elevations caused the ocean to withdraw 
and give place to the great system of rivers that now drain the central 
valleys of the North American continent. 

The shore of this ancient ocean was the margin of the Tennessee 
river, from its mouth to the Muscle Shoals in Alabama. Along this old 
shore line we find the western boundary of the limestone rocks, slates, 
and sandstones belonging to several different formations, the lowest be- 
ing the Silurian; but the major part being the sub carboniferous and 
overlying sandstones of the mill grit or conglomerate series. On the 
west of this shore line in Marshall, Calloway, and the adjacent. counties, 
we have beds of laminated sand, showing many clayey seams; then 
above these are formations of clayey materials, intermixed with sand, 
fossil shells, and marly substances, through which have percolated iron 
dissolved in water. Some of the sands are green, some white, some 
vermillion, and some red. The green sands are so filled with marly 
matter as to become good fertilizers, being connected closely with the 
cretaceous formations. 

The surface soil is generally a rich vegetable black mould, underlaid 
with a red or chocolate-colored clay, sometimes, but rarely, gravelly 
or sandy. The general appearance of the country is level or gently 
rolling, except where it, from want of proper drainage, is inclined to be 
swampy. The bottom lands are exceedingly fertile, and the uplands, 
when not too sandy, cultivate very freely and light, and produce good 
crops of cotton, tobacco, vegetables, cereals, and fruit. The swamp 
lands, if properly drained with tiles, could be made the most productive 
of any in the country. Lignite is found at varying depths all through 
this formation, and also a conglomerate iron and sandstone, formed by 
the dissolved iron, which become cemented with the sand; but neither 
this ‘cement stone” or the lignite (which is often mistaken by the igno- 
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rant for true stone-coal) are worth mining for fuel or metal. There are 
numerous mineral springs, which are said to be of excellent water. 

Agriculture.—VYobacco is here kemg of crops; but corn, wheat, oats, 
cotton, rye, flax, and all the hay grasses do well, and are mainly culti- 
vated for home consumption, or to be fed to stock, which are fattened 
and sold on the hoof. The class of fine manufacturing and shipping 
leaf tobacco raised in Marshall, and sold in Paducah, tends largely to 
give character to that important market. Large numbers of hogs and 
mules are every year fattened and driven to the Cotton State markets. 
The breeds of live stock have not been much improved, the old “scrub 
stock”’ still holding a prominent position in the minds of the farmers, 
because, as they say, ‘“‘these can make their own living in the wild 
range.” 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Benton, the county seat, is eligibly located near the centre of the 
county, on the south side of Clark’s river. It contains about two hund- 
red inhabitants, has a good brick court-house, and other public offices, 
two churches, a tannery, grist and saw-mill, cotton gin, woolen factory, 
half a dozen mechanic shops, and several handsome private residences. 

Birmingham, on the Tennessee river, has about four hundred inhabi- 
tants, several wood factories, mills, and tobacco stemmeries, and is a 
place of considerable importance as a shipping point. 

Calvert City, in the northern part of the county, on the line of the 
Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad, has about three hundred inhabi- 
tants, and does a large shipping and local trade. 

Aurora, Far Dealing, Brewer's Mill, Olive, Palna, Exchange, Patter- 
son's Landing, Oakland, Henderson's Mills, and Briensburg are all neat 
villages, each doing the necessary traffic in the neighborhood in which 
it is located. 

Churches.—The Old Baptist, the Methodist, Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Missionary Baptist, Reformer, and Episcopalian are the principal Chris- 
tian denominations. The church buildings, without being very fine, are 
generally good, substantial, and commodious, and well suited to the 
wants of the people, who are plain, industrious, intelligent, enterprising, 
and moral. 

Schools.— There are several private schools and academies in the 
county, in addition to the free public schools taught under the State 
system in every district. The citizens know the necessity of having 
their children educated, and show a commendable zeal in having them 
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attend the public schools, and receive all the advantages which can be 
obtained thereat. 

Forestry.—There are in Marshall large groves of the finest cypress, 
oaks of all kinds, poplar, hickory, pecan, cottonwood, cherry, walnut, 
beech, birch, box elder, linden, chestnut, mulberry, hackberry, sassafras, 
gum, cucumber tree, elm, sugar maple, &c., &c., all as yet untouched 
comparatively by the woodman’s axe, although much timber, both sawed 
and in logs and staves, is exported every year. 

Crop Rotation and Green Crops.—The peculiarity of the geological 
formation makes it absolutely necessary that the people of this section 
of the State, in order to keep up the natural fertility of their lands, 
should have a skillful rotation of crops, and also should plow in green 
crops of clover, buckwheat, peas, and rye, as well as to use such chemi- 
cal fertilizers as experience will prove to be beneficial. The intelligent 
farmers, after a few experiments, will better understand how to use these 
fertilizers. 


MARTIN COUNTY. 


This county, the last formed in the State, was taken in 1870 from 
parts of Pike, Floyd, Johnson, and Lawrence, and named in honor of 
Col. John P. Martin. It is bounded on the northwest by Johnson and 
Lawrence, northeast by the State line of West Virginia, south by Pike 
and Floyd, and southwest by Floyd county. 

Topography, Geology, and Soi.—Martin is located in the east and cen- 
tral portion of the State, immediately on Tug river, which is the north 
or main branch of the Big Sandy. The entire county is hilly and moun- 
tainous, and is based upon the true coal measures of the East Kentucky 
coal field. Coal and iron ores abound, and forests of the finest timber 
cover the country in all the majesty of their primitive grandeur. There 
are numerous springs of salt and mineral waters, said to be of most 
excellent quality. The salt springs have been partially utilized, and 
some salt exported; but as yet the country is almost entirely undevel- 
oped, so far as regards its deposits of iron ores, coal, timber, and min- 
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eral waters. The soil along the river and creek bottoms is very rich and 
productive, though the ridges and hills are rocky, and less adapted to 
agricultural purposes. The soil, however, is well suited for vineyards 
and orchards, and has no superior for sheep husbandry. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


The good citizens of Martin are not given to the habit of gathering 
into cities or large towns, but rather prefer the health-giving atmosphere 
of the country, and the pure water and exhilerating influences of moun- 
tain scenery; therefore, we find Warfield, the county seat, to be the only 
place of importance in this section, excepting the neat, flourishing village 
of Juez. The combined population of these places will not exceed two 
hundred and fifty persons, who are engaged generally in doing the nec- 
essary traffic of the county, and supplying the people with the dry 
goods, ammunition, and the groceries needed in the county. If ever 
the emergency should arise in this section of the State that requires 
larger towns or cities, Martin, through its rich beds of iron ores, coal, 
timber, &c., will be abundantly able to support them, although for the 
present there is no such state of case, and consequently the population 
is almost entirely rural. 

Schools.—Mr. T. W. Newberry, the efficient school commissioner of 
this county, says: ‘‘We have no institutions of learning but those under 
the immediate supervision of the common school laws of Kentucky. 
Our schools are in a much better condition than before the organization 
of the Teachers’ Institute. They are now progressing very satisfacto- 
rily, and considerable interest is manifested by both teachers and pupils.” 

Churches.—The Primitive Baptist, Methodist, Free-will Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Reformer, and some Episcopalians, are the principal religious 
denominations. The church buildings are not elegant, but are made of 
the native logs and boards, after a style of architecture that does more 
credit to the good intentions of the worshipers than the skill of the 
workmen. In these rural buildings are congregated the honest, devout 
seekers for truth, who are firmly impressed with the good old axiom, 
“love thy neighbor,” and also with a faith that good works are to be 
reckoned as sources worthy of reward, rather than fine, hollow speeches 
and magnificent apparel, or guilded churches. 

Small Industries.—There are no large factories or extensive capitalists 
in this county; but those smaller industries, carried on by the noble, 
energetic women, who spin, weave, and sew for the benefit of the 
families, are plentiful in every neighborhood. The spinning-wheel, the 
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warping-bars, and the loom, are seen at every house, and the maids and 
matrons know well how to use them. Nearly all the every-day wear is 
manufactured at home from the cotton, flax, and wool produced on the 
farm ; besides which, a great amount of cloth is traded to the local mer- 
chants and peddlers. The females also traffic extensively to these mer- 
chants eggs, poultry, feathers, beeswax, ginseng, butter, maple sugar, 


and tree syrup, for which they obtain all kinds of dry goods and gro- 


ceries needed for family use. 

Peculiarities of the People.—Ynhe citizens of Martin love their rivers, 
their creeks, their mountains and hills, with a fervency that shows them 
possessed of the highest patriotism known to man. They are also 


‘exceedingly hospitable and kind to strangers, and a traveler here will 


always find the string of the door-latch hanging on the outside as a 
token of welcome. The men delight in hunting and fishing, and have 
much enjoyment at every season of the year in chasing the wild deer, 
the turkey, the bear, the fox, &c., which are still plentiful; and also in 
imitating the example of Izaak Walton; and they never fail to take 
home a splendid string of perch, salmon, or mountain trout, when the 
water is in proper stage for the fisherman. Every neighbor feels under 
obligations to help every other one to build his houses, fence his lands, 
clear off the deadening, to aid at the quiltings, and dance at the frolics, 
and if one meets with an accident by fire or otherwise, all hands assem- 
ble at once and repair the damage. There is no foolish, selfish pride of 
birth or wealth, but every one is judged and promoted according to his 
intelligence, moral rectitude, and industry. In such a community it is 
most pleasing to live, and a good man is long remembered by his friends 
and neighbors after he dies. 

The future.—When the capitalists of the country shall, at some future 
day, discover the great richness of the mountain counties of Kentucky 
in iron ores, coal, timber, and rich lands, so peculiarly adapted for the 
cereals, vegetables, vineyards, orchards, and stock-raising, then will a 
tide of immigration pour into this section, such as would ‘‘astonish the 
natives,” and such as will change rapidly the characteristics of the popu- 
lation. The State will then become richer, but I doubt whether the people 
will be happier, or more moral or virtuous than they are to day. 
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MASON COUNTY. 


This county was established by the State Legislature of Virginia in 
the year 1788, and named in honor of George Mason. It was taken 
from a part of Bourbon, and originally embraced all the country lying 
north and east of Licking river, from its mouth to its source; thence, 
all the territory north of a direct line to the nearest point on the Vir- 
ginia State line, opposite Russell county of that State. Being the 8th 
county formed, it contained nearly one fourth of the territory of the 
State. This has been lopped off in the formation of other counties, 
until now Mason has not more than 225 square miles. It is at present 
bounded on the north by the Ohio river, which separates it from Brown 
and Adam counties, Ohio, on the east by Lewis, south by Fleming, and 
west by Robertson and Bracken counties. 

Geology and Sotl.—Mason is located entirely upon the upper Cam- 
brian or lower Silurian limestones. The surface is generally undulating, 
though in parts it is quite uneven, hilly, and broken. There are no 
minerals worth mining in this county, although traces of shot-iron ores 
and lead may exist here, as in all the adjacent blue limestone counties. 
There are many strata of fine building stone in almost every part of the 
county, and also marlites, which can be made of great service as a fertil- 
izer in restoring the potash and lime needed in the worn tobacco soils. 
Tobacco (being a great feeder, particularly on potash, lime, and the 
nitrates) exhausts lands very rapidly, unless the elements used are placed 
back every year, so as to keep the soil in good heart. The true blue- 
grass and hemp-producing soil of the State is only found based upon 
the blue limestone formation, and certain strata of this are vastly supe- 
rior to some others in the same series. Mason county is particularly 
fortunate in having these better strata composed of calcareous matter 
and fat marls at the surface; therefore, we here find blue-grass and hemp 
lands not surpassed by any in the world. When worn, these lands can 
be easily restored by the judicious application of chemical fertilizers. 
Nowhere, except along a small strip of country next to Lewis county, 
do the upper Silurian rocks come to the surface; therefore, all of Mason 
county may be classed as good productive grass, hemp, and tobacco lands. 
The nitrates and lime abound most in the west of the county next to 
Bracken, which is the cause of the soil in that section being so superior 
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for the fine quality of tobacco, known to the trade as the “ Mason 
County Wrapping Leaf.” 

Agriculture.—The principal staples of this county are hemp, corn, 
tobacco, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and live stock. For fifty years Mason 
tobacco has ranked among the best produced in the United States, and 
has been the source of great profit-to the farmers of this part of Ken- 
tucky. The cereals grow to perfection, while the hemp compares favor- 
ably with any crop produced in Fayette, Bourbon, or Woodford. In 
vegetables and small fruits, no part of the State excels this county. In 
vineyards and orchards, Mason is the peer of any county in the Ohio 
Valley. The excellent quality of the corn and blue-grass naturally 
forces this to be a leading stock county; and here are found the best 
breeds of racing and trotting horses, Short-horn, Alderney, and other 
noted, cattle, Cottswold, Shropshiredown, Merino, and Southdown sheep, 
red and black Berkshire, Poland-China, Essex, Chester White, and other 
famous breeds of hogs, and the best kinds of poultry and other quad- 
rupeds or birds raised on the farm. ‘The people are devoted to the pro- 
duction of fine stock, and a part of a liberal education here consists in 
being able to talk of the good points and pedigrees of horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, &c., just as the merchants of a commercial city speak of 
the laws of trade, or the scientists of the laws of nature. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Maysville, the county seat, is beautifully located on a high plateau, at 
the mouth of Limestone creek (see article on Cities and Towns), and 
contains a population of some six or seven thousand souls. It has a 
fine court-house and other public offices, is handsomely and compactly 
built, has over a dozen elegant churches, five academies or seminaries, 
several private schools, good public city schools, steam saw and flour- 
ing-mills, planing mills, agricultural works, cotton factory, chair fac- 
tory, piano factory, foundries, breweries, tobacco factories, car-shops, 
pork-packing establishment, scores of mechanic shops, and numerous 
costly and tastefully arranged private residences. It is well located for 
a large commercial and manufacturing centre. The Lexington and 
Maysville Railroad gives it easy communication with all parts of the 
State. 

Washington, the original county seat, three and a half miles from 
Maysville, on the turnpike leading to Lexington, has a population of 
about three hundred. 
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Mayslick, twelve miles from the county seat, has two hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, and is quite a pretty, thriving village. 

Dover, eleven miles below Maysville, on the Ohio river, is a place of 
considerable importance as a shipping point, and is noted for its large 
tobacco factories. It contains a population of about six hundred. 

Minerva is a beautiful village, ten miles from Maysville, containing 
about two hundred people. 

Germantown, a handsome business town of nearly five hundred inhab- 
itants, is located immediately on the line between Mason and Bracken 
counties. 

Sardis, fourteen miles southwest of Maysville, has a population of 
nearly two hundred persons, and does a large trade. 

Leesburg, about the same size, is seven miles from Maysville, on the 
turnpike leading to Flemingsburg. | 

Flelena, Mount Gilead, Humphreysville, Orangeburg, Rectorsville, Spring- 
dale, North Fork, Shannon, Slack, and Fern Leaf are all neat, thriving 
villages, with populations varying from 25 to 100 persons. 

Streams and Ratlroads.—The beautiful Ohio river affords navigation 
for steamboats for every neighborhood in the county, while its tributa- 
ries, Bull, Cabin, Kennedy, Beasley, Limestone, and Lawrence creeks, 
give good drainage and water-power for mills to that part of the county 
inclined towards that river. The southern part of the county is drained 
by the north fork of Licking and its tributaries, Mills, Wells, Lee, Shan- 
non, and Bracken creeks, which also afford good mill-sites. The Mays- 
ville and Lexington Railroad runs from Maysville south, centrally through 
the county, and gives easy traveling and freight facilities to all parts of 
‘the county lying off from the Ohio river. Other roads are in contem- 
plation, which, if built, will make Mason the peer of any other county 
in the State in railway advantages. All the roads and highways are 
well macadamized. : 

Schools and Churches.—Besides the high schools and academies in 
_ Maysville, there are several seminaries of high standing in the other 
towns, besides free public schools taught in every district under the 
State system. No county in the State more generally educates her 
children than Mason, and in no section is there a higher grade of schol- 
arship to be found in the schools and academies. The people are well 
convinced of the great importance of general education, and show a 
commendable zeal in having their children well instructed. The Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, Catholic, Reformer, Luthe- 
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ran, and Unitarian are the principal Christian denominations, all of 
which have fine church buildings and large, devout congregations 
throughout the county. No part of the West is more free from 
sectarian prejudices, and more tolerant upon doctrinal points, than the 
religious element of this section of our State. The clergy are usually 
highly educated, polished orators, who are deservingly respected for 
their piety and excellence in moral teachings, and generally provided 
with comfortable salaries. 

Domestic Industries.—The people of Mason, owing to their fine lands, 
excelling in grass and corn, and superior breeds of live stock, have long 
since become too rich to manufacture much cloth upon the old-fashioned 
spinning-wheels and looms. But still they are not entirely without 
home productions of the lesser industries, as we find them supplying 
the markets of Cincinnati, Newport, and Covington with large ship- 
ments of butter, poultry, eggs, fruits, feathers, beeswax, honey, flax- 
seed, dried fruits, maple sugar, and tree molasses. Market gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards are becoming more common; and a subdivision 
of the lands.into smaller farms every year increases the tendency to- 
wards a new system of mixed farming, which bids fair to greatly increase 
the profits of the farmers. 

Social Characteristics—The people of Mason are nearly all of the good 
old Virginia stock, intermixed to a certain extent with the best races of 
Great Britain and Europe. We accordingly find here that general 
intelligence, high-toned honor, chivalrous hospitality, and liberal ideas 
that so distinguish the Southern and Western gentlemen in every part 
of our country. The ladies, too, are well educated, refined, and accom- 
plished, and in every way equal to any of their sisters in the United 
States. They are also noted for their business qualifications as house- 
keepers, and for their practical powers in the management of the affairs 
of the family home. No people live better, or dress more comfortably, 
or know better how to entertain strangers who may be visiting among 
them. Emigrants from other countries, seeking good homes, cannot find 
a better soil, a more hospitable people, or a more intelligent community 
than in Mason county. 

What ts Needed.—Much of the virgin soil has been washed from the 
hillsides of this country, and now lies in a perfect state of quietude at 
the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico. The continual carelessness in crop 
cultivation has caused a lessening of the amount of plant food available 
in the dirt lying nearest the surface. These drains should be guarded 
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against by the skillful scientific farmer, which can be easily done by his 
learning the use of tile-drainage, and the method of applying properly 
chemical fertilizers. I hope every farmer will read the article on fertili- 
zation of lands, and practically experiment for his own satisfaction and 
profit. Another need to the citizens of Mason county is to imitate Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and England in putting everything made on 
the farm into the shape of carbon or fat before it is sold from the lands. 
This can be done by selling all the hay and grain the shape of first-class 
beeves and sheep, and all the grass in butter and cheese and milk, con- 
densed so as to bear transportation. Dairying ought to be introduced, 
and to become the leading industry of the county; and from this source, 
not less than half a million of dollars per annum should come in for dis 
tribution among the citizens. See article on Dairying. 


MeCRACKEN COUNTY: 


In 1824 this county was formed out of a part of Hickman, and named 
in honor of Capt. Virgil McCracken. It is located in the ‘ Kentucky 
Purchase,” in the extreme western part of the State, on the Ohio river, 
below its junetion with the Tennessee, and is bounded as follows: north 
and northeast by the Ohio river, which separates it from the State of 
Tllinois, and by the Tennessee river, which separates it from Livingston 
county, Kentucky, east by Marshall county, south by Graves, and west 
by Ballard county. 

Geology and Soil—AN the territory west of the Tennessee river, in 
Kentucky, is in the quaternary formation, except small areas in Calloway 
and Marshall counties.. Consequently, there are no rocks to be found, 
and no metals in quantities sufficient for profitable working. There 
has been formed (and is still being formed by the filtration of chalybeate 
waters through the sand which underlies the loams and marls of this 
section of country) a ferruginous conglomerate, known as ‘‘ cement 
rock”’ or ‘‘iron sandstone.”” This conglomerate outcrops in many places 
along the banks of the rivers and ereeks, and is met with almost every- 
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where in digging wells. Lignite, formed of timber trees, unlike the 
vegetation that formed the true coal of the coal measures, is met with 
everywhere in the “ Purchase,” in layers varying from a few inches to 
three or four feet in thickness. This lignite has often been mistaken 
for bituminous coal by persons ignorant of its true nature. It burns 
tolerably well, but does not contain a sufficiency of carbon to make it 
worth mining. Chalybeate waters are very common, varying greatly in 
strength and ingredients, and in many localities are resorted to by inva- 
lids for chronic complaints, chills, dyspepsia, &c. The country is gen- 
erally level, and much of it prairie. The soil is mostly a fertile loam, 
underlaid with red or yellow clay, which in turn rests on beds of sand, at 
a greater or less depth from the surface. The lands produce good corn, 
wheat, oats, flax, rye, and tobacco, and grow well most grasses used for 
hay, such as orchard-grass, redtop, timothy, Italian rye grass, lucern, 
clover, Hungarian, and millet. White clover is indigenous. 

Crops and Fruit.—As we have just said, these lands produce well all 
the cereals and the grasses to perfection, except blue grass, which wants 
a blue limestone soil. The tobacco of this section is very superior, 
either for shipping leaf or manufacturing purposes. For bright wrap- 
pers and fillers the Paducah market, in this county, supplies much of 
the finest grades sold in the West. The corn and wheat crops rarely fail 
of a full average, and are mostly made into meal and flour, and shipped 
South, or are fed to hogs, which are sold fat or in pork. Fruits of all 
kinds do well, and the peaches raised on these lands are as finely flavored 
as any grown in the United States. Grapes do well on the hills. 

Stveams and Timber.—Besides the Ohio and Tennessee rivers, there 
are several fine mill streams in the county, the principal of which are 
Clark’s river, Island creek, Mayfield, Massac, Willow, Newton, and 
Perkins creeks, West Fork, and Spring Bayou. Qn the river and creek 
bottoms, and also on much of the rolling lands, the timber was orig- 
inally very thick and large; but much of this has been used up for 
fencing and building, and by deadening and fire. A very large amount 
of sawed lumber, staves, and logs have also been shipped by way of 
New Orleans to European countries. 


CITIES AND Towns. 


Paducah, the county seat, is a city of about twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, situated immediately at the junction of the Tennessee with the 
Ohio river. It is the largest city between Louisville and the mouth of 
the Ohio river, except Evansville, Indiana, and contains all kinds of 
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factories, churches, public buildings, fine residences, mills, mechanic 
shops, &c., &c., usually found in a city of from ten to twenty-five 
thousand people. It is the terminus of two very important railroads— 
the Louisville and Paducah and the Paducah and Gulf Railroads. She 
is destined to become a very large commercial centre, and has already 
gained the appellation of ‘‘the growing city of Southern Kentucky.” 

Wilmington, the former county seat, Belgrade, Fersey City, Norton's 
Bluff, Woodville, Gum Springs, Florence, Colhersville, Massac, Bonds, 
and Maxton's Mills are all thriving villages, each doing a large local 
trade. 

Mills and Factortes.—The city of Paducah contains a large number 
of different kinds of factories, among them grist and saw-mills, iron 
rolling-mills, railroad machine shops, woolen and carding-mills, tobacco 
warehouses, factories, and stemmeries, pork and lard factories, wagon 
factories, agricultural implement factories, furnituré factories, potteries, 
&e., &c. In the county also are many grist and saw-mills, tobacco 
factories, and smith and wood shops, each doing a large and profitable 
business. There is still room here for many more establishments of 
various handicrafts, the raw material for which is here in profusion 
and cheapness, and a wide expanse of markets, both south and west, 
for their products. (See chapter on Cities and Towns.) 

Live Stock. 


never-ending cultivation of tobacco to pay much attention to blooded 


While the farmers have been too closely engaged in the 


stock, yet some few wide-awake, far-seeing, public-spirited men have 
brought into the county good breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
until now many neighborhoods can boast of good pedigrees of each of 
these classes of animals. In other neighborhoods the original scrub 
stock of the country still contends for mastery. Hogs are improved 
more than any other class of animals, and are more profitable to farmers, 
from the early age at which they can be fattened and put into market. 
A large number of mules also are being raised each year for the South- 
ern markets. In the early settlement of the country bees were numer- 
ous, and the bee trees of the forests supplied a sufficiency of honey for 
the use of nearly all the families in the county. The farmers now keep 
enough of these industrious insects for home purposes, and have an 
abundance of honey at little or no expense. Poultry of all kinds are 
easily raised, and are exceedingly productive to the farmers’ wives. 
Schools.—There are several excellent academies (male and female) in 
Paducah, under the superintendence of able professors. The public 
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schools of the city are in most excellent condition, and afford the very 
best facilities to all children to become well educated. The State com- 
mon free school system extends to every district in the county, and the 
people take a commendable pride in seeing that their children receive 
all the benefits that may accrue at these institutions. 

Churches.—The Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Reformers, Unitarians, and Lutherans, all have fine churches in 
Paducah, and different parts of the county, where large congregations 
meet, and regular exercises and Sunday Schools are held every Sabbath. 

Smaller Industries. —Farmers’ wives and daughters living near a city 
nearly always give up the good old fashion of carding, spinning, and 
weaving, and those near Paducah are no exception to the balance of 
their sisterhood; yet they have substituted vegetable gardens, dairies, 
and fruit and berry orchards, until now they make more money from 
these than was formerly made from their traffic in home-made cloth, 
home-knit socks, and beautiful counterpanes and quilts. The garden 
and orchard farms of this county are becoming quite valuable, and 
scores of families make fortunes by supplying the market with poultry, 
eggs, honey, vegetables, early fruit, berries, milk, and butter. There is 
still room for much more of this kind of farming, and the demand for 
articles of these smaller industries will continue to increase as the towns 
and cities grow. One hundred years ago the non-producing or con- 
suming classes in the United States formed only one eighth of the 
population, now it forms nearly sixty per cent., and is still increasing, 
as compared with the farming or producing classes of people. 

Social Characterisiics.—There is no part of the West where the people 
are more intelligent, energetic, and industrious than in Paducah and 
McCracken county, and no place where better morals, more liberality, 
good fellowship, and hospitality exist. Here every one is considered a 
gentleman, and is so received and judged according to his behavior, 
morality, and intelligence. There is no aristocracy of birth or riches, 
genuine worth alone being the lever that lifts every person to promi- 
nence of honor, wealth, or political position. The climate is excellent, 
living cheap, and every article convenient for manufacturing purposes, . 
or for the needs of families, who labor apart from the farms, at mechan- 
ical trades, or mercantile industries, or the professions, The citizens live 
on rich food, dress well, and are contented and happy, enjoying a good 
government and low taxes, without any religious or political fanaticism. 
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McLEAN COUNTY. 


This county was formed in 1854 out of parts of Daviess, Ohio, and 
Muhlenburg counties, and named in honor of Judge Alney McLean. It 
is situated on each side of Green river, and is bounded on the north by 
Daviess, east by Ohio, south by Muhlenburg and Hopkins, and west by 
Hopkins, Webster, and Henderson counties. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Calhoon, the county seat, is handsomely located on the north side of 
Green river, a little way above lock No. 2. It contains about 1,000 
inhabitants, has a good court-house and other public offices, three or 
four elegant churches, a grist and saw-mill, woolen factory, several to- 
bacco factories, machine-shops, a half dozen mechanic shops, and many 
neat, well appointed private residences. 

Rumsey is located on the south side of the river, opposite to Calhoon, 
at lock No. 2, has a population of three hundred, and is the shipping 
point for a large section of the adjacent country. 

Livermore, a thriving town of four hundred inhabitants, is located on 
the north side of Green river, at the crossing of the Owensboro and 
Nashville Railroad. 

Sacramento, a remarkably handsome town of two hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, is situated in a rich section of the country, ten miles south- 
west of Calhoon. 

Wrightsburg, Beech Grove, Daviessville, Bellview, Worthington, Bremen, 
Livia, Riley's Station, Tichenors, and Island Station, are all neat, thriving 
villages, each doing the local business of their respective neighborhoods. 

Commerce and Navigation.—The Owensboro and Nashville Railroad, 
which is completed from the Ohio river to the junction with the Louis- 
ville and Paducah Railroad in Muhlenburg county, runs from north to 
south through the eastern part of McLean county, and gives daily com- 
munication with the Ohio river at Owensboro with the entire Western 
and Southern country, and through the railway running from Louisville 
to Paducah and its connections. The locks and dams on Green river 
render that stream navigable the year round for steamboats, so that 
every part of this county lies convenient for the shipment of its produc- 
tions to the various markets of the Ohio Valley. Large quantities of 
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tobacco, corn, oats, and live stock (particularly mules and hogs) are 
exported every season, which, as a productive surplus, bring revenue 
to the farmers and traders of the country. 

Geology and Soil.—This county lies altogether upon the true coal 
measures of the West Kentucky coal field, and consequently has beds 
of excellent bituminous coal in every part of its territory. Iron ores, 
such as are found in Muhlenburg and Hopkins counties, also exist in 
quantities in this county, though they have never as yet been utilized. 
Between Cypress creek and Green river, from the edge of Muhlenburg 
county on Green river to the mouth of Pond river, is a large tract of 
country known as the “Green River Flats.” A similar class of lands 
also is found along the Green river bottoms, on the north side, through- 
out the entire extent of the county. These lands are very level and 
flat, interspersed with bayous or creeks and lagoons, and abound in the 
largest growth of cypress, gum, poplar, white oak, overcup, and other 
forest trees, some of. which often measure from five to seven feet in 
diameter. When high enough for cultivation, the lands are wonderfully 
productive, particularly for corn and the hay grasses. A thorough sys- 
tem of tile-drainage would make these lands exceedingly valuable, and 
will some day render them the garden spot of this section of Kentucky. 
The surface of the highlands is generally rolling, but sometimes quite 
level for hundreds of acres in a body. 

Timber.—McLean is one of the best timbered counties in Kentucky, 
and abounds in forests of excellent cypress, poplar, gum, all kinds of 
oaks, hickory, pecan, honey locust, walnut, butternut, ash, sugar-tree, 
maple, wild cherry, cucumber tree, wahoo, ironwood, linden, cotton- 
wood, sycamore, beech, birch, hornbeam, sassafras, box elder, &c., &c., 
with excessive undergrowth of dogwood, spicewood, all sorts of vines, 
briers, cane, wild peas, &c. Immense quantities of staves, logs, and 
sawed lumber have been exported for fifty years to all parts of the 
South and West, and to Europe; and still the forests are apparently as 
well filled with timber trees as they were a quarter of a century ago. 

Agriculture.—Tobacco and corn are the £zwgs of the staples in this 
county, although large crops are produced of wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, 
hay, and fruit, for all of which the soil and climate appear well adapted. 
The tobacco is usually sold in the Henderson and Owensboro markets, 
and goes largely towards giving character to the excellent stemming 
staple so noted in these cities. On the highlands, orchards and vine- 
yards flourish as well as in any part of the State, and rarely fail to pro- 
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duce good average yields. The four stars—Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Ives Seedling, and Delaware—are the best grapes yet tried in this county, 
though other varieties do well. In live stock the farmers present a fair 
average in some of the. best bloods of cattle, sheep, and hogs, though — 
there is still a preponderance of the scrub stock, “which can make their 
own living in the range.” In the fall and winter many hogs and mules 
are exported, generally for the markets of the Southern States. The 
young cattle and sheep are usually sold to persons who drive them to 
other counties to graze or fatten before they are sent to the butchers. 

Churches and Schools.—There are well-conducted academies at Cal- 
hoon, Sacramento, and Livermore, and several excelient private schools 
in the county, beside the free public schools of the State, which are 
taught in every district in the county; so that the children can all have 
an opportunity of receiving a good English education. The principal 
religious denominations are the Primitive Baptist, the Catholic, the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformer, Missionary Baptist, and Universal- 
ist. The church buildings are generally good, and well adapted to the 
need of the members, and the congregations large and intelligent. 

Domestic Arts.—The good, industrious ladies of McLean, in many 
neighborhoods, still hold on to the old custom of manufacturing all the 
every-day wear upon the hand-loom; and as there are many families 
of German descent, they use the flax-wheel, and make linen equal to 
that of the fatherland. They also traffic largely to the merchants jeans, 
linseys, linens, cottonades, counterpanes, knit socks, poultry, eggs, but- 
ter, cheese, flaxseed, beeswax, feathers, maple sugar, tree syrup, and 
ginseng, and add, by their industry and thrift, greatly to the aggregate 
wealth of the family. No people in the State are more refined, intelli- 
gent, social, industrious, and hospitable than the citizens of McLean 
county, and nowhere will immigrants find better society or more pro- 
ductive lands. 
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MEADE COUNTY. 


From parts of Breckinridge and Hardin this county was taken in 
1823, and named in honor of Captain James Meade. It is bounded 
northwest and north by the Ohio river, which separates it from Perry, 
Crawford, and Harrison counties, Indiana, on the east by Hardin, on the 
south by Hardin and Breckinridge, and on the west by Breckinridge 
county. 

Stveams.—TYhe Ohio river bounds this county for more than sixty 
miles, and affords steamboat navigation to every neighborhood. The 
creeks running into the Ohio through this county are generally short, 
but have enough water to make fair mill streams. They are Otter, 
Doe, Wolf, and Spring creeks. 

Geology and Soiw.—The base rocks of this county are almost entire 
members of the sub-carboniferous or cavernous limestone group. This 
formation of limestone is not near so thick here as it is at the western 
limit of the adjacent coal field, nor are the ‘barren lands,” which cover 
about three fourths of the county, either so deep in their clays and soils, 
or so rich in plant food, as are similar lands in the counties bordering 
upon the Tennessee State line. This is evidently owing to the thin- 
ness of the strata of the cavernous rocks from which these soils were 


-formed. Meade has no minerals of consequence, except possibly some 


isolated deposits of limonite iron ores, which are not in quantities suffi- 
cient for profitable working. The surface of two thirds of the county is 
level, or gently rolling, and abounds in sinks and caves; the balance is 
more hilly, but not rough. The subsoil is a red clay (sometimes yellow- 
ish) underlying good dirt loam, rich in plant food. The soil contains 
potash, lime, phosphoric acid, and ammonia, in quantities sufficient to 
make it capable of producing excellent tobacco; but it easily tires, 
unless chemical fertilizers are added to restore what is taken off by the — 
hoed crops each year. In order to do this, and to keep up, and even to 
increase the productive qualities of the virgin soil, the farmers should 
use every year, on their wheat, corn, and tobacco lands, a compost of 
one hundred pounds of gypsum, two hundred pounds of bone-dust, and 
about one hundred pounds of salt. If this is well mixed and sown 
broadcast on the level lands, and harrowed or lightly plowed in, just 
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before seeding or planting the crops, it would astonish by its results the 
average farmer. Green crops of peas and clover can also be plowed 
under to great advantage. 

Agriculture.—The soil is peculiarly adapted for the growth of corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, clover, and tobacco; consequently we find the ruling 
crops are corn, tobacco, and hogs. Blue-grass will not grow to do any 
good upon this formation; but the hay grasses, such as herds-grass, tim- 
othy, orchard-grass, Hungarian, and millet, when properly attended to 
and well cultivated, yield good average crops. Fruits of all kinds, in- 
cluding grapes, do well on the ridges and highlands, while melons, vines, 
vegetables, and wild fruits and berries, flourish exceedingly in every part 
of the county. Hogs, sheep, and mules can be raised with profit; but 
the country is not so well adapted to blooded cattle and horses as are 
some of the more favored blue-grass counties; still, very good stock of 
cattle and horses could be raised, if better breeds were introduced and 
more attention paid to the clover and hay crops. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Brandenburg, the county seat, has a romantic situation on the Ohio 
river, about 40 miles below Louisville. It contains a population of some 
600 persons, has a good court-house and other public offices, several 
neat churches, an academy, a tannery, grist and saw-mills, a dozen me- 
chanic shops, and several handsome private residences. | 

Lig Spring, named from a large stream that bursts from the ground, 
and sinks after running a,few hundred yards, is quite a nice, thriving 
village of about 100 inhabitants. This spring is the corner of three 
counties, viz: Meade, Breckinridge, and Hardin. 

Concordia, Flint Island P. O., Wolf Creek, Richardson's Landing, and 
Rock Haven, all on the Ohio river, and Lzttle York, Garnettsville, Gra- 
hampton, Garrett, Paynesville, Stapleton, Meadeville, Boonesport, and Hill 
Grove are all neat, pleasant villages, each doing a good local business. 

Domestic Arts —The vices of fashion have not made much progress 
among the industrious, contented, and happy citizens of Meade; accord- 
ingly, we here find the spinning wheel, the cotton-cards, the distaff, the 
flax-wheel, and the hand-loom popular pieces of furniture in nearly every 
neighborhood, and the industrious ladies are well skilled in their practi- 
cal use, making large amounts of cloth for home consumption and traffic. 
They also trade to the local merchants considerable quantities of feath- 
ers, eggs, poultry, dried fruit, honey, beeswax, home-knit socks, home- 
made sugar, and tree molasses. With these articles they frequently 
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more than pay the ordinary expenses of the family, and leave the corn, 
wheat, hog, and tobacco crops as clean profits. 

Churches and Schools.—The Hard-shell Baptist, the Free-will Baptist, 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformer, and Catholic are the principal 
Christian societies inthe county. The church buildings are not elegant, 
but are generally well-built, neat houses, well adapted for the purposes 
intended in their construction. The congregations are usually large, 
and the members of every denomination are generally pious, working 
Christians, thoroughly satished with the wholesome faith that is within 
them. At Brandenburg, Concordia, Grahampton, and Big Spring are 
good academies or private schools; besides these, several others are 
located in the county. There are also public free schools taught under 
the State system in nearly every district; so that opportunities for get- 
ting a good education are within reach of all the children, if the parents 
will do their duty in sending them to the different institutions. 

The People-—Meade county has a population remarkable for its gen- 
eral intelligence, high-toned honor, and observance of law and good 
morality, and universal spirit of hospitality. While there is no great 
wealth, there is no great poverty; and so free are the courts from litiga- 
tion, that the few lawyers in the county are, most of them, thinking 
seriously of emigrating to better pastures; otherwise they will have to 
add some other industry to their calling in order to gain a respectable 
livelihood. The jail has nearly gone to decay for want of tenants, and 
most of the people are ignorant of the fact that the county has a poor- 
house at all. This is a happy land in which to live, and emigrants who 
want a good home can easily find it here. 


MENIFEE COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of Richard H. Menifee, was taken, in 
1869, from parts of Bath, Montgomery, Powell, Wolfe, and Morgan. It 
is bounded on the north by Bath and Rowan, on the east by Morgan, on 
the south by Wolfe and Powell, and on the west by Powell and Mont- 
gomery counties, 
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Geology and Soil.—This is one of the most variegated counties in the 
State in its geological formations. The upper Silurian, the Devonian 
shale, the Waverly knobs and sandstones, the sub-carboniferous lime- 
stones, the Chester Groups, and the true coal measures of the Eastern 
Kentucky coal field, being here mixed, in almost endless confusion, 
just as the depressions, upheavals, or water-washings have brought the 
one or the other series of rocks to the horizontal surface of the country. 
There is no telling how the lands of this county do lie, until the map- 
ping of the country, now partly constructed by the Geological Survey, 
is completed. Suffice it to say, that the general surface of the country is 
hilly and mountainous; that the soil of the bottoms is rich and fertile; 
that in some places the ground is wet and slashy, and on the ridges and 
bluffs sandy and poor, and often quite rocky. There is a great abund- 
ance of coal and iron ores and mineral and salt waters, and as fine for- 
ests of timber as can be found in the State, containing every kind of 
trees usually found in the north temperate zone, growing upon the hilly, 
mountainous regions. It is also well covered with wild fruits, nuts, 
plums, cherries, succulent pea-vines, cane, and wild grasses, suitable for 
stock of all kinds, but particularly adapted to sheep-raising. The iron 
ores, coals, and forests are mostly as nature produced them, having 
never been much disturbed by the hands of man. There will be but 
little change until railroads are built. 

Water-Courses.—Licking river runs along the northern boundary of 
Menifee. Its tributaries are Beaver, Slate, and Blackwater creeks. Red 
river forms a part of its southern boundary. Its tributaries are Glady, 
Copperas, Spahr, and Indian creeks. All these streams have good fall, 
and afford a large number of excellent sites for mills, furnaces, or facto- 
ries. Redriver and Licking are each sufficiently large to be improved 
by slack-water locks and dams, so as to become navigable for steam- 
boats, flat-boats, keels, and rafts. 

Agriculture.—Farming in this county has not been carried on so ex- 
tensively as in many other parts of the State, partly owing to the hilly 
and mountainous nature of the country, and partly to the difficulty of 
taking produce to market. The better lands produce excellent corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, flax, and tobacco; while the south- 
ern and eastern sides of the hills and ridges are unsurpassed for vine- 
yards and orchards. The native improved grapes might here be made 
to prosper as well as they do in most grape countries in Europe, 
and wine and brandy-making could be made to pay better than any 
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other branch of agricultural pursuits. Live stock of all kinds do well, 
although few except the scrub breeds are to be found in the county. 
Everything points out Menifee as being peculiarly suited for sheep and 
wool-raising, and no doubt, within a few years, here will be found some 
of the finest flocks of Cottswolds, Merinos, and Southdowns produced in 
America. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The citizens of Menifee are a hardy, free-born race, and cannot brook 
the restraints thrown around the inhabitants of pent-up cities. They 
enjoy the mountain air, the grand picturesque scenery, and freedom from 
restraint; therefore, they never assemble in large communities, or build 
large towns, but are content to have /yvenchburg for their county seat, 
with its comfortable court-house and about seventy-five citizens; and 
Rebelville, with its store and blacksmith shop; and Af//vzl/e, with its store 
and hotel, leaving the trouble and expense of making larger towns or 
cities to those who may come after them, should there ever arise a ne- 
cessity for their use. For the present, these honest, philosophical citi- 
zens are Satisfied to enjoy life amidst the native majestic forests in their 
comfortable homes, where pride, fashion, and vice rarely enter. Possi- 
bly some day they may become richer and more troubled thereby, but 
certainly never happier, or more honest and hospitable. 

Schools and Churches.—The common free school system of the State 
has been inaugurated in this county, and schools are now taught in 
nearly every district. The people take a commendable pride in educat- 
ing their children, and the attendance at the schools has greatly im- 
proved within the last few years. The Hard-shell Baptist, the Free-will 
Baptist, the Reformer, the Methodist, and Presbyterian are the principal 
religious denominations. The church buildings are plain and unpretend- 
ing in their style of architecture; but then they suit well the intelligent, 
honest seekers after truth, who delight in good works and a practical 
faith more than gilded chapels, made to please the eye of fashion, or 
gain the applause of the proud.. 

Domestic Arts.—The industrious, healthy, intelligent females of Men- 
ifee make all the cloth of every-day wear upon the hand-loom from 
thread spun upon the flax or cotton wheels; and they feel it is no dis- 
grace to prove themselves in truth helpmates to their husbands, who 
attend to the farms, and do the hunting and fishing needful for the fam- 
ily. The women also traffic largely to the country merchants for ‘“‘store 
cloth,” “spun truck,” and groceries, large amounts of dried fruits, eggs, 
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poultry, butter, home-knit socks, beeswax, honey, ginseng, maple sugar, 
tree molasses, and other things, which they manufacture with their own 
hands in the primitive way learned from their mothers and grand-parents. 
There are no large factories of any kind, but many saw and grist-mills, 
and numerous mechanic shops. 

Habits of the People.-—TYhese people have never injured their mental 
vigor by the excitement and hurry of becoming rich too suddenly, but, 
like true philosophers, take matters easy, and abide their time upon all 
occasions. They delight in country frolics, dances, quiltings, log-roll- 
ings, house-raisings, and shooting matches. They love to fish and hunt, 
even if these sports sometimes interfere with ‘‘speeding the plow.” 
They have wisely learned that this life is wasted if spent alone in money- 
making; therefore, they keep quiet on that point, but live bountifully 
upon whatever good things they can produce at home, or find in the 
woods, or catch from the streams; and they enjoy the presence of their 
family circle without a thought for future troubles, which are never 
courted beforehand. It is true happiness thus to live, and it would be 
folly to change these habits until the railroads force more nervous tem- 
peraments upon the physical organisms of the people. Parties from 
the adjacent counties often go to Menifee to hunt and fish, where they 
stay for weeks, with marked success. The people desire emigrants to 
come and develop the mineral, timber, and agricultural wealth, and will 
heartily welcome all such additions to their population. 


MERCER COUNTY: 


This county, named in honor of Gen. Hugh Mercer, was formed by 
the Virginia Legislature in 1785 from a part of Lincoln county, and is 
now bounded on the north by Anderson and Woodford, east by the Ken- 
tucky river, which separates it from Woodford, Jessamine, and Garrard, 
south by Boyle, and west by Washington county. 

Geology and Soil.—This county is based entirely upon the upper Cam- 
brian or lower Silurian and the upper Silurian rocks. The general sur- 
face of the country is undulating. There is no coal or other minerals in 
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this county, except a small quantity of lead ores, associated with sul- 
phate of barytes, which have been found in veins traversing the Ken. 
tucky river marble rock, near the mouth of Shawnee Run, and probably 
at other places, but in quantity too small to warrant regular mining 
operations. At the mouth of Dick’s river, on the Kentucky, are some of 
the best exposures of the lowest limestones of the Silurian group to 
be found in the State, and the romantic cliffs of marble rock here hem 
in both rivers in the deep gorge through which the waters have cut 
their way. These fine cliffs, the bed of the river, and the deposit of the 
metallic lodes of lead ore and barytes, are no doubt connected with the 
great axis of disturbance which took place in this part of the continent at 
a very early geological epoch, possibly before the deposition of the sub- 
carboniferous limestones. The county is divided into two distinct agri- 
cultural regions, by a line running nearly centrally through it from north 
to south. To the west of this line the soil is, for the most part, shallow 
near the rock, especially where the small straight ash grows; yet these 
lands are quite productive. To the east of this line the soil is deeper, 
and was formed by the disintegration of some of the best strata of the 
Silurian blue limestones. This is emphatically the blue-grass section of 
Mercer, and for the production of corn, hemp, and blue-grass cannot be 
excelled in Kentucky. The southeastern: part of the county is some- 
what broken, and has a growth of white and black oak. This is less 
adapted for hemp, but is well suited for the smaller cereals and tobacco. 
In the neighborhood of Cornishville, the subsoils are in many places 
richer than the top dirt. Deep plowing and subsoiling would here prove 
very advantageous, especially after the under clay has been exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere and winter freezes. Throughout this 
county, at various depths, are found beds of marls or marly rocks, some 
of which will in the future, no doubt, prove to be good fertilizers for the 
worn soils of this and the adjacent counties. The ‘“ birds-eye lime- 
stone”? or Kentucky marble, together with other fine building stone, 
can be found in unlimited quantity throughout the county, though in 
many places at some depth below the clay. In the western portion 
of the county, in the upper Silurian, and bordering on the Devonian, 
are strata of magnesian rocks, which will probably do well for hydraulic 
cement. The western half of this county can be greatly benefited if 
the farmers would use chemical fertilizers on their worn lands. These 
fertilizers are needed in nearly all soils that have been long in cultiva- 
tion ; but the continual disintegration from the thin beds of the blue 
38 
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limestone and marlites of the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian, to a 
considerable extent counteracts the loss from crop culture on this class 
of soils. 

Siveams and Railways.—The Kentucky river flows along the eastern 
border of this county, and affords navigation throughout the year. 
Dick’s river forms the boundary between Mercer and Garrard; Salt 
river passes from south to north centrally through the county; Chap- 
lin’s Fork, Jennings, Rocky, Lyon, McCown, Thompson, and Shawnee 
creeks, all give excellent drainage, and supply water-power for mills and 
factories. The Cincinnati Central Railroad enters the county near the 
mouth of Dick’s river, crossing the Kentucky at the noted cliffs hereto- 
fore spoken of, and passes through the southeastern part of the county 
on its way southward to Chattanooga, Tennessee. This gives free and 
easy communication every day to all points north and south for both 
passengers and freight. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Harrodsburg, the oldest town in the State, is beautifully located upon > 
a commanding plateau, about one mile east of Salt river. It has a good 
Court-house and other public offices, fine churches, a female college, 
grist and saw-mills, tannery, planing-mill, ‘wool-carding mills, agricul- 
tural works, a score of mechanic shops, and many elegant private resi- 
dences. The population of about twenty-five hundred persons are noted 
for their intelligence, refinement, hospitality, and marked social and 
moral excellences. 

Union Village or Pleasant (ill is a Quaker or Shaker settlement of 
four hundred inhabitants, beautifully located on the Lexington and 
Harrodsburg Turnpike, one mile west of the Kentucky river. These 
Shakers are a peculiar religious sect, who live in one common family, 
refusing to marry, and working and owning all things in common. ‘The 
sexes are kept separate, and the strictest code of virtue and morality is 
practiced. They all believe in spirit communication through the open- 
ing of the spiritual natures inherent to humanity. They view Christ as 
a brother in the flesh, and also in spirit, but not as a part of Deity, other- 
wise than as all other souls are a part of the soul of God. This com- 
munity of Shakers is very rich, having beautiful luxuriant fields and 
gardens, orderly and flourishing schools for adopted children, and every- 
thing in profusion that can produce comfort and prosperity. Their ped- 
igrees of live stock are among the best in the United States. | 
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Salvisa is a handsome town of 200 inhabitants, 11 miles north of the 
county seat. 

Cornishville, located in the west part of the county, on Chaplin Fork, 
is quite a business place of 200 inhabitants. 

Oregon is at the head of slack-water navigation on the Kentucky river. 

Lucto, Chaplin, Bohon, Nevada, Dugansville, McAfee, Duncansville, 
Oak Fill, and Rose Hill are all neat, thriving villages, each doing the 
necessary trade of its surrounding neighborhood. 

Schools and Churches.—The Daughters’ College, located at Harrods- 
burg, is an excellent institution, under the management of John A. Wil- 
liams, President, assisted by an able faculty. It has beautiful grounds 
and buildings, and is largely patronized by the citizens of Mercer and 
the neighboring counties. Prof. A. S. Loventhal conducts a first-class 
high school for boys at Harrodsburg. There are in the county several 
other good private schools, beside the free public schools taught under 
the common school system of the State in every district. No county is 
better provided with educational facilities than Mercer, or is more thor- 
oughly interested in having all the children well taught. The Cath- 
olic, the Reformer, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and 
Shakers are the principal Christian denominations. The church build- 
ings are generally fine specimens of architectural skill, and are freely 
scattered in every neighborhood in the county. The church members 
are devoted to their sects, and the ministers are usually well educated, 
eloquent speakers and teachers, noted for their morality and piety. 
Their salaries, though not very large, are usually promptly paid, and 
afford a good living. 

Social Characteristics.—The citizens of Mercer are generally descended 
from the original Virginia settlers, who came early to Kentucky, and 
were pioneer Indian fighters. The bravery and chivalrous hospitality 
which grew up with these early settlers are still characteristics of their 
descendants. The intermixing of some excellent families from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Germany have added to these characteristics, 
unfil nowsnowhere can be found a more brave, proud, polished, intelli- 
gent, and hospitable community than the people of this section of Ken- 
tucky. The rich lands, fine breeds of live stock, and superior blue-grass 
of this section, have long since made the people of Mercer too rich to 
make home-spun cloths; still, they are not a boastful, aristocratic race, 
but magnificent specimens of nature’s noblemen and fair women, who 
live on the fat of the land, and consider themselves equal to the best of 
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the human race, and everybody else as good as themselves who will . 
prove themselves worthy by their industry, intelligence, and moral 
worth. During the late civil war, this county had the honor of sup- 
plying the Commonwealth with her Chief Executive, in the person of 
Hon. Beriah Magoffin, who takes great dehent in advancing the inter- 
ests of old Mercer. 


METCALEE” COUNTY 


In 1860, Metcalfe county was taken from parts of Barren, Green, 
Adair, Cumberland, and Monroe, and named in honor of ex-Gov. 
Thomas Metcalfe. It is bounded on the north by Hart, Green, and 
Adair, east by Adair and Cumberland, south by. Cumberland and Mon- 
roe, and west by Barren county. 

Topography, Soul, and Geology.—This county is situated in the central 
southern portion of the State, upon the waters of South, Middle, and 
East Forks of Little Barren river, and contains a great variety of soil, 
owing to the peculiar geological formations upon which it is based. 
The west half of the county is located on the cavernous limestone; lies 
level or gently rolling, and has a good red clay subsoil, with a rich 
mould surface, well adapted to all the cereals and tobacco. The eastern 
and southeastern parts are on the Waverly series, declining to the 
Devonian shale, and consequently are thinner in scil, and pass into the 
‘“‘knobby hills” and the flats adjacent. These latter lands grow a fine 
quality of tobacco, and, with proper tile-drainage of the sobby lands, and 
the use of chemical fertilizers, would produce most excellent wheat, corn, 
and hay. They are also well adapted on the hills and ridges for orchards 
and vineyards. There is no coal, and probably not iron ore enough for 
profitable working in the county; but as it lies along the axis of the 
‘‘oil dip” of rocks, there may hereafter be discovered good wells of coal 
oil. There are several mineral springs of excellent water in the county. 
When exhausted by careless cultivation, the lands of this section can be 
greatly improved by-the application of land plaster, German. kainit, 
ashes, and superphospates, or the South Carolina marls. 
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TOWNS AND. VILLAGES. 


Edmonton, the county seat, is situated about the centre of the county. 
It contains about one hundred inhabitants; has a good court-house, an 
academy, mill, several mechanic shops, and two good hotels. ast fork, 
Glovers, Knob Lick, Pace, Randolph, Rockland Mills, Poplar Springs, 
Crossplains, Centre, and Willow Shade are all neat, thriving villages, each 
doing a good local trade. 

Schools—There are two excellent academies in Metcalfe county, and 
public State schools in every district. The people manifest great inter- 
est in having their children educated, and the school attendance is there- 
fore generally good. Here every child can easily obtain a fine common 
school education with but little cost. 

Churches.—TVhe Iron Clad Baptist, the Methodist, Reformer, Presby- 
terian, Missionary Baptist, and Universalist are the principal religious 
denominations. The church buildings are not very expensive, but of 
that primitive style of architective that affords room and comfort. Such 
a thing as rented cushioned pews is unknown and tall cupolas are not 
fashionable; but among the church members will be found solid men 
and women, whose intélligence teaches them that it is better to have a 
good faith, and do good works, than to sit in fine churches, or listen to 
the flashy sermons of high-paid preachers from crimson pulpits. 

Domestic Arts.—The noble, industrious ladies of Metcalfe still ply the 
distaff, handle the cotton-cards, sing to the music of the spinning wheel, 
and make profitable the old-fashioned hand-looms. They manufacture 
at home most of the jeans, linseys, cottonades, linens, blankets, counter-. 
panes, &c., used by the family, and a surplus for traffic to the local mer- 
chants. They also trade largely to these merchants eggs, butter, poultry, 
feathers, home-knit socks, dried fruit, and berries, apple-butter, melons, 
maple sugar, tree molasses, and ginseng. The male portion of the 
population séldom have anything to do with these smaller industries, 
but employ their time in cultivating the field crops, handling the live 
stock, and attending to the farms. 

Crops and Fruiu.—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, and tobacco are the staples 
of Metcalfe, and while blue-grass does not grow here so well as in 
the lands based upon the blue limestone, yet the farmers have good 
pastures and hay fields from clover, herds-grass, timothy, orchard-grass, 
Hungarian, and millet. The £zzg crop. is tobacco, which is cultivated on 
nearly every farm, and sold in the Louisville market, Peaches, apples, 
quinces, pears, cherries, plums, and all sorts of berries, nuts, and small 
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fruits flourish kindly, and orchards seldom fail to produce a good yield. 
Grapes grow as well on the hills of this county as anywhere in the State, 
and so far as vineyards have been tried, they have proved a decided 
success. These lands, well attended to and properly drained, will pro- 
duce over 10,000 pounds of excellent Concord, Ives Seedling, or Hartford 
grapes to the acre, which will make a fine quality of wine of from five 
to six hundred gallons. 

Live Stock.—The scrub stock of cattle, hogs, and sheep still hold 
control in this county. The people seem to fancy the breeds of black 
and pied cows, which the first settlers brought from Virginia and North 
Carolina, and the long-snouted razor-backed swine, that can scent a 
sweet-brier root or angelica two feet under the ground, and will poise 
themselves on their fore-feet on a perfect balance, while rooting for these 
delicious articles of food. But a few public-spirited, wide-awake farmers 
are beginning .to introduce better breeds of all kinds of live stock, so 
that within a few years, no doubt, Metcalfe will be able to show pedigrees 
of as good breeds as the blue-grass section of the State. Mules are 
raised in large numbers each year for the Southern market; these bring 
a considerable revenue into the county. 

The People.—No county in the State can boast of a more kind, liberal, 
hospitable, industrious population than Metcalfe. They are an intelli- 
gent community, without any formality of fashion, aristocracy, or selfish 
pride. They all live well, do their own work, have their log-rollings, 
house-raisings, quiltings, and dancing frolics, to which all are invited, 
and where every one does his or her part in order to become useful and 
to add to the common labor or amusement of the company. In such 
a community, it is a joy to live, such as is never felt by the purse-proud 
aristocrat or the poverty-stricken specimens of humanity who inhabit 
the gilded houses or squalid alleys of our metropolitan cities. Let 
emigrants from other States and countries who want cheap, rich lands, 
and good, happy homes, and hospitable neighbors, go to Metcalfe, and 
they will not be dissatisfied. 
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MONROE COUNTY. 


In the year 1820 this county was taken from parts of Barren and 
Cumberland, and named for the then President of the United States, 
James Monroe. It is located near the middle line of the State, on the 
Tennessee border, and is bounded on the north by Barren, Metcalfe, 
and Cumberland, on the east by Cumberland, on the south by the Ten- 
nessee State line, and on the west by Allen and Barren counties. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Tompkinsville, the county seat, is handsomely located on Mill creek, 
about the centre of the county. It contains about 300 inhabitants, two 
fine churches, a good.court-house and public offices, grist and saw-mill, 
carding factory, half a dozen mechanic shops, and several neat, well-ap 
pointed private dwellings. 

Martinsburg, Fohnstonville, Centrepoint, Gamatel, Fitton, Fountain Run, 
Meshack's Run, Mud Lick, Rock Bridge, Sulphur Lick, Rocky Point, and 
Flippin are all pleasant villages, each doing considerable local trade. 

Geology and Soil.—The Waverly series of sand rocks prevail generally 
throughout this county, although the creeks and rivers, particularly 
the Cumberland, have cut their channels through to the lower Silurian 
or upper Cambrian limestones. Dr. Owen, in his Geological Survey, 
estimates the ridge between Big Barren river and Sulphur Lick creek to 
be about 600 feet high. This ridge contains immense masses of grey 
and green shales, overlying the black slate, which latter is “here only 
about 25 feet thick (the same is 55 feet thick in Marion county), while 
the overlying shales are probably 250 to 300 feet thick. These shales 
are overlaid by the mudstone formation and some of the lower strata 
of the sub-carboniferous limestones. Above these are the cavernous or 
Lithostrotion limestone, which distinguish the “barren lands.” Under 
the black shale are found some imperfect veins of sulphurets of zinc, 
particularly in the bed of Sulphur creek. Some iron ores are also found 
above the black shale. There are no coal beds in this county, and not 
enough minerals, so far as has been discovered, to make mining profit- 
able. The surface of the country, in its diversified character, corresponds 
to the underlying rocks—in some parts level, with caves and “sink-holes”’ 
or ‘basins,’ in other parts undulating, and then running into a rough, 
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hilly country. The bottoms and level lands are very fertile, the rolling 
lands good second-rate, and much of the hill and ridge lands thin and 
sometimes rocky. These lands, however, can be greatly improved by 
proper use of chemical fertilizers. 

Agriculture.—Tobacco grows well, which, with corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
hay grasses, and flax, form the chief staple crops. The produce of the 
farm in corn and the cereals is generally fed at home to mules and hogs, 
which are exported in considerable numbers every fall and winter to the 
‘southern cotton States. The original cattle, sheep, and hogs, known as 
scrub stock, still hold sway in this county, although better breeds are 
eradually filling in from the adjacent counties, and occasionally from the 
blue-grass country. Sheep flourish here as well as in any part of the 
State, and no doubt a cross of Cottswold and Merino on the common 
stock would produce a class of wool-bearing animals which would be 
more than double as profitable to the farmers as those now bred. 
Fruit of all kinds grows well, and orchard trees last for a long period of 
years. Grapes, both wild and cultivated, flourish, and vineyards of the 
“four star native vines (Concord, Hartford Prolific, Ives Seedling, and 
Delaware) would probably be more profitable on the hill and ridge lands, 
if properly cared for, than any other class of cropping whatever. 

Transportation.—The Cumberland river is the only navigable stream 
in the county for steamboats, which ply as far up stream as Burksville, 
in Cumberland county, during the winter and spring months. There 
are several fine mill streams having good water-falls, and sufficient supply 
of water for driving large amounts of machinery. The nearest railroads 
are in the adjoining county of Barren. 

Schools.—There are two good academies at Tompkinsville, and several 
private schools in the county, beside the State free public schools, which 
are taught in every district. The citizens are paying more attention 
than formerly to the education of their children, and evincing a com- 
mendable zeal in having them accept of all the benefits accruing from the 
State public school system. 

Churches.—The Primitive Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Free will 
Baptist,,Reformer, Universalist, and some Catholics, form the religious 
Christian membership in this county. The church buildings are cener- 
ally plain in structure, but commodious and well suited for the wants of 
the people, who believe more in good works and true faith than in 
ostentatious church buildings, or loud-sounding fashionable sermons, 
uttered by high-salaried priests or preachers, who mete out their spiritual 
food according to the number of the shekels of silver. 
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Domestic Arts.—The ladies of Monroe county are noted for their intel- 
ligence, thriftiness, and industry, and also for the fine specimens of jeans, 
linseys, cottonades, linens, and counterpanes. which they manufacture at 
home, upon the old-fashioned hand-loom. They also traffic largely with 
the country merchants in their products of poultry, eggs, butter, bees- 
wax, home-knit socks, feathers, dried fruit, chestnuts, maple sugar, tree 
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molasses, and ginseng root. These they trade for “store goods” and 
groceries, and thereby save a considerable sum each year to the common 
revenues of the family. The men also occasionally add something by 
means of peltries and furs, which are traded to the merchants; but, asa 
general rule, the lords of creation here, as elsewhere, spend the most of © 
their time in attending to farm work and live stock, and occasionally in 
popular conventions, where they regulate by resolutions the political 
economy of the country. 

The People-—Monroe county has never been invaded by the vices of 
the metropolitan centres of the nation; but the people, not being tempted 
by great riches or speculation, quietly enjoy a life of rectitude and 
honest labor upon their farms, and rarely ever venture beyond their 
present means by getting advances on imaginary crops or vain specula- 
tions, but follow the good old maxim of “pay as you go.” They” 
consequently keep out of debt, and are ignorant of what the city people 
mean by “hard times: ‘Still they are intelligent, thrifty, industrious, 
and remarkably: hospitable; knowing the great value of the natural 
resources, are anxious to have emigrants come and settle and help 
develop the country. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


This county was cut off from a part of Clark in 1796, and named in 
honor of Gen. Richard Montgomery. Originally the county contained 
a very large area of territory, but it has been trimmed and mutilated in 
the formation of eighteen other counties, until now it is one of the 
smallest and most curiously shaped counties in the State, being nearly 
patterned after the form of the famous giant’s coffin. It is at present 
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‘bounded on the north by Bourbon and Bath, on the east by Bath and 
Menifee, on the south by Powell and Clark, and on the west by Clark 
and Bourbon counties. 

Geology, Streams, and Soil.—The base rocks of this county belong 
mostly to the lower and upper Silurian group, which afford by their dis- 
integration some of the most fertile soils in the State. Hinkston creek 
and Red river, with their tributaries, drain the entire county, and supply 
water-power for saw and grist-mills ; the principal of these tributaries are 
Flat, Lulbegrud, Slate, Spencer, Somerset, and Sycamore creeks. There 
are no workable minerals or coal in the county, except in the eastern 
part next to Menifee and Powell counties. Here the Devonian shale 
outcrops and passes rapidly under the Waverly sandstones, and these 
under very thin strata of sub-carboniferous limestones, which are capped 
by the conglomerate and the lower rocks of the true coal measures of 
Eastern Kentucky. ‘These variegated formations cause Montgomery to 
have the richest kind of lands in the central and western parts of the 
county, but a different quality of soils in the eastern or southeastern 
parts. Where the black shale outcrops, some iron ores similar to those 
of Bullitt and Nelson counties are found; also streaks of glady lands, © 
known as ‘“‘sobby beech.” These, however, are of small extent, and 
subject to great improvement by tile drainage. The sandstone lands are 
less fertile, but are free and easily worked. Blue-grass grows most lux- 
uriantly on all of the soils based upon the blue limestone, and hemp 
flourishes here equally as well as in Fayette. These soils are very deep 
and rich, which causes the crops to stand drought as well as in any part 
or the State. 


Agricultuve.—Hemp, flax, corn, wheat, oats, rye, and tobacco are the 


principal products, all of which grow well, and rarely ever fail of a good 
average crop. For live stock Montgomery is as well adapted as Fayette 
or Woodford; and annually supplies the Northern and Southern mar- 
kets with many of the best horses, mules, Short-horn and Alderney 
cattle, as well as Cottswold, Merino, and Southdown sheep, and breed- 
ing and fatted hogs, which go from the Western States. The farmers 
and stock-dealers believe in good pedigrees, and will scarcely look at 
any animal that cannot trace back to the proper ancestry. Several gen- 
tlemen of wealth and judgment import every year the choice kinds of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, &c., from all parts of the world, so as to 
keep up the most active system of progressive improvements that may 
be needed to give the choice varieties and best points for both looks and 
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utility. In orchards, vineyards, flower and vegetable gardens, Mont- 
gomery is the peer of any of her sister counties. All kinds of large 
and small fruits do well, and rarely fail of a full crop; while garden 
products are always to be found in ample supply for all practical pur- 
poses. Bees do excellently, and honey in unlimited quantities could be 
produced at a mere nominal cost. The hilly portions of the county are 
suited to wool-growing, and nowhere will long or fine-wooled sheep 
flourish better than in the eastern parts of Montgomery. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Mount Sterling, the county seat, is handsomely situated on Hinkston 
creek, near its source. It has a good court-house and other public 
offices, six or eight elegant churches, an excellent academy, a steam 
saw and grist-mill, planing-mill, many beautiful private residences, a 
dozen mechanic shops, and a population of nearly one thousand five 
hundred. The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Railroad has 
been completed from Lexington to this point, and runs daily in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Lexington Railroad. Feffersonville, Aaron's 
Run, Elm Hill, Howard's. Mill, Montaview, Levee, and Sideview are small 
neat villages, each doing the necessary local trade of its neighborhood. 

Schools and Churches.—The Mount Sterling Female College, under 
the able management of Prof. W. H. Savage and several tutors, is lo- 
cated at the county seat. This is a first-class institution for the instruc- 
tion of young ladies. Mrs. Roger Hanson has a female school, with 
about thirty students, at the same place. There are several private 
mixed schools of merit in the county, besides the free public schools 
taught in each district under the common school system of the State. 
The people take a commendable interest in the subject of education, 
and strive to have their children well provided with all possible facilities 
for general instruction. The Old-line Baptist, Reformer, Methodist, 
Free-will Baptist, Presbyterian, Catholic, and Episcopalian are the prin- 
cipal religious Christian denominations. The church buildings are most- 
ly finely built, and are large, commodious structures, well adapted to 
the uses of the intelligent members who worship in them. These build- 
ings are thickly scattered throughout the county, so that one or more 
can be found in every neighborhood. The ministry is well supplied 
with pious, devoted, well-educated preachers, who deliver elegant ser- 
mons, and who receive generally good, promptly paid salaries. . 

Lesser Industries.—The people of Montgomery have become so rich, 
through the sales of fine stock and other farm products, that they now 
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seldom manufacture at home the cloth for family use, as was the custom 
twenty-five to fifty years ago. They find it preferable to exert their 
energies in other channels, which are more lucrative, and to purchase 
goods made by machinery in other countries. The well-educated ladies, 
however, are not idlers because they do not spin and weave, but they 
keep themselves busy in housekeeping and attending to all the various 
little affairs which continually arise in the management of the household 
and nursery. They also superintend the gardens, poultry, and bee- 
raising, and the sewing and knitting necessary to keep the family com- 
fortable and well dressed; and in this way do their full share in making 
home happy, and in adorning~society. Comparatively little capital is 
employed in manufactures in Montgomery; still, we find here an ample 
supply of mills, tanneries, wagon and plow shops, mechanic shops, and 
various Classes of mechanical works to supply the needs of the people. 
Popular Characteristics.—The high-minded, well-educated citizens of 
this county are noted for their industry, thrift, good morals, bravery, 
obedience to law, and genial hospitality. Their rich lands have made 
them educated, refined, and independent; consequently, they have but 
little need of a poor-house, jail, or court-house. Litigation is confined 
mostly to such cases as are necessary in settling estates, or in defining 
titles to lands, and even these are becoming every year of less impor- 
tance. The society is first-class in every respect, being perfectly free 
from religious or sectarian prescriptions or aristocratic follies. Every 
man is considered a gentleman and every woman a lady, until they 
degrade themselves by their own acts. Industry, energy, high-toned 
honor, and intellectual attainments are here the true and only passport 
to honors and preferment. The dwellings of the people are generally 
handsome, well-built, and nicely adorned with lawns, gardens, and flow- 
ers, and present to the eye pictures of contentment, thrift, and happi- 
ness. The large planters would be pleased to subdivide their farms and 
have the good citizens of other countries come and settle on them, and 
aid in the development of the great natural wealth of the country. 
What 1s Needed.—TVhis county, like all others in the blue-grass sec- 
tion of the State, need men of enterprise among the farmers, who will 
co-operate as they do in New York, Ohio, and England in forming large 
dairy associations for the manufacture of butter:and cheese for home 
use and export. (See under head of Dairying.) It also needs to have 
something returned to the soil in place of the crops taken off each 
year. (See Fertilization.) It also needs more factories of every class, 
so as to keep at home more of the money that is every year sent abroad. 
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It also needs more small land-owners and smaller farms, and a greater 
subdivision of labor. When these needs are all supplied, then indeed 
will old Montgomery be a garden spot on. earth. The same may be 
said of every blue-grass county in Kentucky. 


MORGAN COUNTY. 


Morgan county was taken from Floyd and Rath in 1822, and narned 
in honor of General Daniel Morgan. It is bounded on the north by 
Rowan and Elliott, east by Elliott, Lawrence, and Magoffin, south by 
Magoffin, Breathitt, and Wolfe, and west by Wolfe and Menifee coun- 
ties. 

Geological Formations, Minerals, and Soil.—The true coal measures of 
the Eastern Kentucky coal field underlie this entire county, and make it 
exceedingly rich in coal, iron ores, copperas, and mineral springs. There 
are several strata of cannel, semi-cannel, and bituminous coals, varying 
in thickness from 30 to 50 inches. The iron ores (limonites) are found 
in beds in different parts of the county, in quantity sufficient for profit- 
able mining. These ores are very similar to those of Bath and Law- 
rence counties, and are probably inexhaustible. The soil, being. based 
on sandstone, is not so rich in plant food as are lands of the limestone 
sections, yet this soil, if properly managed, yields good crops of tobac- 
co, corn, wheat, oats, rye, and hay. 

Water-courses.—Licking river runs diagonally through this county 
from southeast to northwest, affording fine water-power and many ex- 
cellent sites for mills, furnaces, or factories It might be made naviga- 
ble for boats by a skillful system of locks and dams. Its tributaries, . 
Caney, White Oak, Elk Fork, Grassy, Blackwater, Rockhouse, &c., give . 
good drainage, and are sufficiently large for good mill streams. These 
rivers and creeks abound in the finest of mountain trout and other game 
fish, and can be made to yield a large supply of food when the fish com- 
mission of the State get them well stocked from the hatcheries that will, 
no doubt, be established in due time. There being no navigable streams 
or railways over which the coal, minerals, and agricultural products of 
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Morgan can be taken to market, necessarily paralyzes these industries, 
and keeps back the development of its rich natural resources. 

Agriculture —This branch of industry overshadows all others in Mor- 
gan, yet it is but partially successful, owing to the difficulty of getting 
produce to market. Corn, wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, buckwheat, clover, 
and the hay grasses grow well on the bottoms and upon the best of the 
uplands. Fruits of all kinds do remarkably well, and orchards never fail 
of producing a good yield. Vineyards (so far as they have been tried) 
have been a success, and no doubt the cultivated native varieties of 
vines, if well cared for, can be made to yield here equally as well as the 
vineyards of Spain or Switzerland. The’ nutritious mountain grasses 
are suited to cattle and sheep-grazing, and many herds are every year 
drjven from the limestone counties to Morgan to graze through the 
summer months, and then return as fat as it is possible for them to get. 
The shrubs, grasses, moss, and bitter plants of these mountain coun- 
ties peculiarly fit them for the industry of wool-growing and sheep-rais- 
ing, and no doubt will, within a few years, make all this section the 
favorite pasture grounds of the State for large flocks of the best breeds 
of Southdowns, Merinos, Cottswolds, and other well-bred varieties. 
Honey can be here produced at a mere nominal cost, owing to the 
great number of trees and plants producing flowers suitable for bees 
to feed upon. The wild bees even now deposit in the hollow trees of 
the forest a sufficiency of this delightful food for the use of the inhab- 
itants, who hunt for ‘‘bee-trees * with as much zeal as they fish in the 
creeks or ‘‘drive for game in the woods.” 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 

West Liberty, the county seat, is handsomely located on the north 
bank of Licking river, about the centre of the county. It has a popu- 
lation of about 200, the usual public buildings, three churches, a grist 
and saw-mill, an academy, half a dozen mechanic shops, and several 
neat private residences. 

Bangor, 10 miles northwest, and Blackwater, 14 miles southwest of 
West Liberty, are flourishing villages, each doing a considerable local 
traffic. 

White Oak, Cany Fork, and Walnut Grove are small places, doing the 
trade of their neighborhoods. 

Domestic Arts—The primitive customs of the first settlers still hold 
sway in this section of the State, and here are found those good old 
(once popular) pieces of household furniture, the wheel, the warping- 
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bars, and the loom. The industrious women know well how to use 
them, and manufacture from the wool, cotton, and flax produced on the 
farms, all kinds of cloth necessary for the every day wear of the family, 
and a large surplus to be traded to the country merchants for “store 
goods,” groceries, ammunition, and fancy articles. They also produce 
and traffic largely in beeswax, dried fruit, home-knit socks, eggs, poultry, 
ginseng, butter, maple sugar, and tree molasses. The men rarely have 
anything to do with these articles, which fall entirely under the charge 
of the females of the country; but they are fond of hunting foxes, 
wolves, deer, &c., and make quite a sum each year by selling peltries, 
wolf and fox scalps, and by supplying venison and other game to the 
people of the adjoining counties. 

Schools and Churches.—Except the academy at New Liberty, the only 
schools are those taught under the free common school system of the 
State. Of these, one is taught in nearly every district, and the people 
are becoming more deeply interested in their success. The attendance 
by pupils, though not so good as may be desired, is much better than 
formerly, and will no doubt still improve as the system becomes more 
thoroughly understood by the citizens. The Hard-shell Baptist, the 
Methodist, Free-will Baptist, and Reformer are the principal denomina- 
tions of Christians. These have their church buildings (which are usu- 
ally well-hewn log houses) scattered through the county, so that one or 
more can be found in almost every neighborhood. The members are 
devoted, working Christians, not at all addicted to show or ceremonious 
pomp, but depend on good works and a zealous faith to forward them 
in the straight and narrow path of rectitude and safety. 


Sports and Amusements.—The intelligent, hospitable citizens of Morgan | 


are no great enthusiasts for money-making or brain-destroying specula- 
tions, but quietly pursue the even tenor of their way, and, as true phi- 
losophers, enjoy life as they pass through their earthly experiences. 
Accordingly, we find here a general love of the manly sports of hunting, 
fishing, dancing, &c., &c., which are by many even preferred to the hard 
work of the farm. The people all Jove to assist their neighbors, and, 
therefore, when a house is to be built, corn to be husked, harvests to be 
saved, a wedding to be consummated, logs to be rolled, or a quilt to be 
completed, they usually call together all their friends (who never fail to 
respond), and all spend a day (or several days if necessary) in lightening 
over the job, upon the principle that ‘‘many hands make easy work.”’ 
At these meetings the labor to be performed is apportioned and first 
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completed; then all persons do their best to add to the pleasures and 
amusements of the oceasion. The old people smoke, talk, and play 
“old sledge,” or some other innocent game, while the young men and 
girls dance, frolic, enjoy country plays, and have a good time generally. 
All are upon an equality, and there are no unsocial cliques acting on the 
reserve, and withdrawing from the sports and amusements because they 
would have society divided into “longs and shorts,” in order to please 
their foolish notions of selfish, aristocratic pride. Every man is here 
considered a gentleman, and every woman a lady; and nothing gives 
excellence or position except industry, moral worth, and superior mental 
acquirements. 

Lmugration is needed to fully develop the great riches which nature 
has implanted in Morgan county, and this will surely follow when rail- 
ways are built to open up the country. 


MUHLENBORG, COUNTY, 


In 1708 this county was taken from parts of Christian and Logan, and 
named in honor of Gen. Peter Muhlenberg. It is bounded on the north 
‘by McLean, northeast by Green river, which separates it from Ohio 
county, on the east by Butler, south by Logan and Todd, and west by 
Christian and Hopkins counties. 

Geology, Minerals, and Soil.—The true coal measures of the Western 
Kentucky coal field prevail over all this county, except a narrow sec- 
tion next to Todd and Logan counties, which is based upon the upper 
strata of the sub-carboniferous limestones. The mill-grit and conglom- 
erate sand rocks underlie the coal beds, there being no sub-conglomer- 
ate coal beds as yet found in this field. Iron ores of various kinds— 
kidney ore, black band ore, argillaceous ore, limonites, and pot ores—are 
found everywhere associated with the different coal beds. At Airdrie 
Furnace, near Paradise, on the banks of Green river, the stratum of 
black band ore is about twenty inches; at Buckner’s Furnace it is not 
less than thirty inches, and a mile or two distant the fossiliferous iron 
ores are several feet thick. On Lick creek, limonite ores, similar to 
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those of Lyon and Trigg counties, appear in connection with the sub- 
carboniferous limestone rocks. In many other parts of the county ex- 
cellent beds of kidney, pot, black band, and other iron ores are found in 
quantity. The bituminous coal beds in this county are to be found 
throughout the coal measures, varying in thickness from one to nine 
feet. On Mud river and some other places, both in this and Butler 
counties, are beds of excellent ‘block coal,” similar to that found in 
Indiana, about forty-five miles west of Louisville, Kentucky. This 
block coal on Mud river lies about twenty feet above the water level, 
and is practically inexhaustible in quantity. The Louisville and Padu- 
cah Railroad, which runs centrally through the county from east to west, 
passes the entire distance through coal fields, in which are not less than 
from 6 to 12 distinct ‘strata of parallel coal beds, aggregating probably 
a thickness of thirty feet of excellent coal. At McNary’s bank, two 
miles east of Pond river, there are two thick beds of coal within three 
and one half feet of each other, both of excellent quality, the upper 
four and one half and the lower six and one half feetin thickness. The 
same strata, no doubt, extend over all that part of the county. Fine 
clay, susceptible of being made into the best of fire bricks, exists every- 
where in connection with the beds of coal. Black and gray shale, and 
superior qualities of building stone (lime and freestone) are to be found 
throughout the county. At Airdrie Furnace, and many other places, 
are found beds of limestone so full of sulphuric and phosphoric acids as 
to be well adapted for the purposes of fertilizing all lands which are 
deficient in these materials, or are tired or worn out, through a careless 
system of cultivation. The soils of this county are quite varied; the 
bottoms and level lands being generally fertile, while the hills and ridges 
are thin, and sometimes rocky and poor. The general surface of the 
country is rolling, and sometimes broken. There are, however, along 
the rivers and creeks, extensive areas of flat lands, which frequently 
overflow. These, by a proper system of drainage, might be made into 
excellent corn and meadow farms. 

Agriculture.—Corn, wheat, rye, oats, and tobacco are the staple crops 
of Muhlenburg. Blue-grass will not flourish very well; but orchard- 
grass, herds-grass, timothy, clover, Hungarian, and millet produce good 
yields. The tobacco grown in this county, upon the sandstone soil, is 
similar to that of Henderson and Hopkins counties, while that raised 
on the carboniferous or cavernous limestone, in the southern part of the 
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county, is very much of the same character as the “‘ Hopkinsville Ship- 
ping Leaf.” Grapes, so far as they have been tried, do well, and other 
fruit of every kind succeeds as well as in any other portion of the State. 
In live stock this ranks with Hopkins, McLean, and Ohio counties, the 
old-fashioned scrub breeds being still the general favorites, upon the 
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principle that they can take care of themselves “on the range.” Some 
enterprising farmers, however, are beginning to introduce stocks of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, of better bloods, and within a few years 
we may expect to see the pedigrees of these animals greatly improved. 
At present large numbers of mules, cattle, and hogs are yearly driven 
to the markets of the Scuthern States, or shipped on the cars to Louis- 
ville. . The: rearing “of sheep or wool-growing has been kept down by 
the intrusion of worthless cur and other dogs, that kill off the flocks as 
fast as they can be brought to a profitable condition. When the dog 
curse upon this branch of farming can be removed, Muhlenburg will 
be one of the best wool-growing counties in the State. 

Streams and Ratlroads.—Green river skirts the entire northeast border 
of the county, and affords slack-water navigation the entire year for 
steamboats to all the northern, eastern, and central parts of the county. 
Pond river runs along the western border, and affords navigation for flat 
and keel boats, and could easily be made navigable for steamboats by 
means of locks and dams. It also affords fine sites for mills, furnaces, 
or factories. Mud river forms the southeast boundary, giving good 
navigation for flat-boats and keels, and could also be improved by locks 
and dams. The other principal streams are Big and Little Clifty, Ot- 
ter, Plum, Long, Mill, Pond, Jarolie, Elk Pond, Log, Thompson’s, and 
Cane creeks, several of which afford good mill-sites and water sufficient 
for saw and grist-mills. The Louisville and Paducah Railroad runs 
nearly centrally through the county from east to west, and the Owens- 
boro and Nashville Railroad centrally through from north to south. 
This latter, however, is completed only from Owensboro to the crossing 
of the Louisville and Paducah Railroad, four miles east of Greenville. 
When the O. & N. road is completed, every part of the county will 
have easy and daily facilities for freight and passengers to all points 
. north, south, east, and west. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Greenville, the county seat, is located about the centre of the county, 
on the Louisville and Paducah Railroad, and, besides the usual public 
buildings, has half a dozen fine churches, three academies, four tobacco 
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factories, grist and saw-mills, a bank, tannery, a dozen mechanic shops, 
and several] elegant, well-appointed private residences. It contains a 
population of about 1,200 intelligent, enterprising, thrifty citizens. 

South Carrollton, on the west bank of Green river, is a handsome town © 
of about 500 inhabitants. It does a very large shipping business by the 
boats, and also by the Owensboro and Nashville Railroad, which passes 
through it. 

Skilesville,-at the mouth of Mud river, near dam No. 3, is a neat vil- 
lage of 100 inhabitants. 

Paradise, on Green river, 10 miles above South Carrollton, is a thriv- 
ing town of about 300 inhabitants. It is about two miles from Airdrie 
iron furnace. 

‘Stroud City, at the junction of the Owensboro and Nashville with the 
Louisville and Paducah Railroad, is a thriving town of about 200 inhab- 
_itants. i 

Bremen, 14 miles northwest of Greenville, is a pleasant village, with a 
population of 100 persons. 

Nelson Station, Mercer Station, Gordon, McNary, Laurel Bluff, Lead 
fhill, and Earles are small places, each of which does the general traffic 
of its neighborhood. 

Domestic Arts and Manufactures.—The intelligent, industrious, ener- 
getic ladies of Muhlenburg still continue to manufacture at home, on 
the wheel and hand-loom, most of the cloth needed for every-day wear. 
Whatever surplus they have is traded to the country merchant, as are 
also large amounts of beeswax, eggs, poultry, dried fruit, feathers, but- 
ter, ginseng, home-knit socks, maple sugar, and tree molasses. ‘There 
are no large amounts of capital invested in manufactures; still, large 
quantities of sawed lumber, staves, logs, and manufactured tobacco are 
exported every year from Greenville and other places in the county; 
and the great abundance of coal, timber, and raw material produced in 
this county ought to make it one of the leading manufacturing sections 
of the West. Millions of bushels of coal are mined and exported to 
Louisville and elsewhere every season, and enterprise and capital might 
start up any number of first-class iron furnaces and rolling mills, which 
could find here ore and coal enough to last them for a thousand years. 

* Schools and Churches.—There are three first-class academies in Green- 
ville, and several private high schools elsewhere in the county. Besides 
these, the free common schools, under the State system, are taught in 
every district; so that every child in the county can receive a good edu- 
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cation at but little cost, unless detained from the schools by its parents 
or guardian. The Hard-shell Baptist, the Missionary Baptist, the Meth- 
odist, the Presbyterian (Regular and Cumberland), the Catholic, the 
Universalist, and Reformer are the principal Christian denominations. 
The church buildings are mostly good, and the members generally de- 
voted workers in the faith they have adopted. The ministers are usu- 
ally well instructed, eloquent divines, who are very popular with their 
congregations. Their salaries, though not extravagantly large, are paid 
promptly. 

The People are remarkably intelligent, honest, industrious, and hospi- 
table. They are anxious to have emigrants from other countries come 
and aid them in developing the great coal, mineral, and agricultural re- 
sources of their county; and to all such will extend a most hearty wel- 
come. The lands are very cheap. 


NELSON COUNTY. 


This was one of the counties formed out of the territory of Kentucky 
by the General Assembly of Virginia in 1784, being the fourth county 
so formed. It was taken froma part of what was then Jefferson county, 
the State having previously been divided into Jefferson, Fayette, and 
Lincoln counties. It at first embraced all the territory between Salt and 
Green rivers as far eastward as the east border of Washington county. 
It has, however, been trimmed down, until now it is bounded on the 
north by Bullitt and Spencer, east by Anderson, Washington, and 
_ Marion, south by Washington, Marion, and Larue, and west by Larue 
Hardin, and Bullitt. It has been mutilated and cut in till now it has no 
particular shape, and does not correspond in any of its boundary lines 
with any of the cardinal points of the compass. 

Geology and Soiwl.—This county is quite varied in the formation of dts 
rocks, reaching from the lower Silurian on its northern and eastern 
borders, through the upper Silurian to the Devonian shale and knobby 
hills, and to the Waverly series on the south and west. The surface of 
the country is generally undulating, with much excellent soil; but in the 
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southern parts the soil is thin, sometimes ‘“‘sobby beech,’ and knobby 
“hills. The blue ash lands of this county are famous for their great 
fertility, and chemical analysis places them among the most fertile lands 
derived from the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian rocks. They are 
remarkabie for the large amount of phosphoric acid they contain, which 
evidently is derived from the numerous fossil shells, with which the orig- 
inal rocks (from which these lands were made) were charged. They 
also abound in alkalies and potash, and, if judiciously cultivated, ought 
to remain for centuries very little impaired in their productive powers. 
Where the magnesian limestone prevails, in the upper Silurian, can be 
found the best white oak timber for boat-wheels or wagon spokes in the 
west. These lands are also excellent for wheat. Throughout the black 
Devonian shale formation is found iron ore, in strata of twelve to sixteen 
inches thick, which can be delivered at the furnace at one dollar per ton. 
The amount of this ore will well repay working, and, if judiciously 
handled, would make the iron industry in this county a source of great 
wealth. There is no coal in Nelson, but a black shale is found of over 
forty feet in thickness. ‘There are also several strata of good hydraulic 
cement rock, and numerous salt and mineral springs, of excellent water. 
Probably no portion of the State would be more benefited by tile- 
drainage than the sobby beech lands of Nelson county. In several 
places a marly shale (grey or greenish colored) outcrops, which could 
be advantageously used as a mineral fertilizer in connection with bone- 
dust or superphosphates, but by itself it would be deficient in phos- 
phoric acid, one of the chief elements used by nature in the production 
of vegetable seeds of all kinds. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Lardstown, the county seat, is most beautifully located near Beech 
Fork, about the centre of the county. It has a population of over two 
thousand, is the terminus of the Bardstown Branch of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, and contains a fine court-house and other pub- 
lic offices, five or six elegant churches, several factories and mills, a 
dozen mechanic shops, three’ large well-conducted academies, and many 
handsome private residences. 

Bloomfield is a well-built town of over 500 inhabitants, twelve miles 
northeast: of Bardstown. | 

Fairjield has about two hundred people, and is a place of considerable 


trade. 
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New Haven, on the Lebanon Branch of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, has a population of one hundred and fifty persons, and does a 
large export business in timber, staves, leather, tobacco, iron, &c. 

Chaplin, Boston, Deatsville, Gethsemane, High Grove, Hunter, New Hope, 
Nazareth, Sayers’ Station, and Cox's Creck are all thriving villages, each 
doing a considerable local trade. 

Factories, Distilleries, and Furnaces—The furnaces erected in this 
county make an excellent quality of tough iron, and show conclusively 
that the ores are well worthy of extensive working. The fine white oak 
and other timbers have caused factories to be established for making 
spokes, hubs, felloes, axe-handles, barrels, and other wood work, and 
there are ample materials for many other such factories. Woolen mills, 
grist and saw-mills, and wood shops are located in different parts of the 
county. The ‘“‘Nelson County Whisky” has a national reputation, and 
by many is preferred even to the ‘‘ Bourbon County” make. It has less 
of the creosote taste and smell, and more of the native flavor of the 
grain. It is said to be a remarkably healthy beverage, and is frequently 
prescribed by physicians in cases of indigestion, lassitude, dyspepsia, 
and as a tonic; and, contrary to the old adage, “‘a doctor never takes his 
own prescription,” they frequently take this with satisfactory results. 

Schools.—No county in the State is better supplied with good schools 
than Nelson. At Bardstown are three first-class academies, whose pat- 
renage and reputation are co-extensive with the Ohio Valley. The Naz- 
areth Female Academy, under the control of the Roman Catholics, is a 
first-class institution, ably managed and well patronized. It is proba- 
bly the largest female institution of the kind in the State. Rev. J. V. 
Cosby, a fine scholar and teacher, conducts the Presbyterian school; and 
the Rev. Dr. Kirtly, an able divine and teacher, is at the head of the 
Baptist institution. Besides these, there are several other private schools 
of high merit, and the State free common schools, which are taught in 
every district. 

Religion.—Vhe Catholics are the most numerous Christian denom- 
ination; then the. Baptist, Retotmer  Presbyternan, Methodist, and 
Episcopalian. The church buildings are generally fine specimens of 
architectural skill, and the congregations attending them are large and 
intelligent. 

Crops and Fruit —Hemp, tobacco, corn, wheat, rye, oats, and barley 
are the principal staples. Blue-grass grows finely, and timothy, herds- 
grass, orchard-grass, clover, Italian rye grass, Hungarian, and millet are 
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cultivated for hay crops and pasturage. Some of the blue ash lands 
produce the largest yields of hemp, corn, wheat, and tobacco raised in 
the State; but much of the lands in the county, in order to do their 
best, will have to be tile-drained and fertilized with chemical manures. 
The knobby hills are well adapted to all kinds of fruits, which scarcely 
ever fail to produce full crops. Vineyards, so far as they have been 
tried, pay largely; and crops of grapes, of over 10,000 pounds per acre, 
‘can be raised where care ahd drainage are properly used. 

Live Stock.—Some of the finest bloods of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and poultry, to be found in Kentucky, are to be met with in Nelson 
county. Scrub stock of all kinds has long since disappeared, and now 
only the best pedigrees are recognized by the wise farmers. The fine 
blue-grass and superior grain produced in this section give tone to the 
breeds of stock, and cause them to mature to perfection. A large busi- 
ness is done in butter, cheese, milk, lambs, poultry, eggs, feathers, &c., for 
the Louisville market; and the people are every year more and more 
becoming impressed with the necessity of cutting up their large plan- 
tations into small farms, upon which can be produced vegetables, fruits: 
poultry, sheep, and the products of garden farming generally, for the 
greatly increasing Louisville and Cincinnati markets. Bee-culture is 
most lucrative when properly attended to, and there is no part of the 
west where bees find a greater variety of trees, plants, and flowers from 
which to extract honey than in Nelson. 

Social Characteristics —In no part of the western country is there a 
more refined, intelligent, industrious, social, and hospitable population 
than in this section of Kentucky. Although there is much wealth and 
many old families in this county, there is none of that aristocratic feeling 
or purse-proud intolerance which is so frequently found in the old settled 
parts of the United States. Here every man is considered a gentleman, 
and his honorable position in society, business, or politics comes from 
his energy, high-toned moral worth, intelligence, and gentlemanly bear- 
ing towards his fellow-men in every relation in life. The female portion 
of the community are highly educated and refined, and happily adorn 
the homes of their husbands, fathers, and friends. Immigration coming 
to the State, seeking new settlements, would do well to try Nelson 
county, if they desire to locate among hospitable neighbors, and have all 
the surroundings to make home happy. 
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NICHOLAS COUMGY. 


This county was formed in the year 1799 out of parts of Bourbon and 
Mason, and named in honor of Colonel George Nicholas. At present 
it is bounded on the north by Harrison, Robertson, and Fleming, east | 
by Fleming and Bath, south by Bath and Bourbon, and west by Bour- 
bon and Harrison counties. 

Streams and Water-power.—The Licking river passes in a northwest 
direction through the county, after it forms a part of the northeast 
boundary line. This stream is navigable for rafts and keel-boats, and, 
if properly supplied with locks and dams, would afford good steam- 
boat navigation. Hinkston creek, Somerset, Cassady, Beaver, Brushy 
Fork, and Flat creeks are good mill streams, upon which are several 
fine sites, with good water-fall. 

Geology and Soil.—This county lies entirely within the ‘‘ Blue Grass 
Region” of the State, and is based on the upper Cambrian and lower 
Silurian rocks. That portion of the county which lies next to Bath and 
Bourbon is rolling and exceedingly fertile, producing hemp, corn, and 
blue-grass to perfection. The parts next to Fleming and Harrison are 
less fertile, and more inclined to be broken. These latter lands are 
covered with a native growth of oaks, and in some places are the for- 
mations of mud-stone, or a yellowish sandy limestone, which accompa- 
nies the sobby beech lands in Boone, Pendleton, and Gallatin counties. 
These oak lands, though not so good for hemp, produce excellent corn, 
small grain, and tobacco. The general surface soil is a dark loam, with 
a subsoil of red or reddish-brown clay, and in the thinner soils a more 
yellow clay. There are numerous mineral springs in this county, the 
most noted of which is the famous lower Blue Licks. 

Avriculture—The leading staples are corn, wheat, hemp, oats, rye, 
hay grasses, blue-grass, and tobacco, all of which seem peculiarly suited 
to the climate and soil of Nicholas. The fine blue-grass pastures and 
heavy corn crops naturally make this one of the best stock counties in 
Kentucky ; and accordingly we here find the very best bloods of horses, 
jacks, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. Racing and trotting horses are 
highly prized, and great pains are taken to secure the most noted pedi- 
grees in breeding, as exhibited in the turf books of this country and Eng- 
land. The favorites in cattle are the Short-horn, Devon, and Alderney; 
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in sheep are the Cottswold, Merino, and Shropshiredown for wool, and 
Southdown for mutton; and in swine the Berkshire (red and black), 
the Poland-China, the Essex, and Chester-White; in poultry are the 
light Bramah, Spanish, game, and old dominique. Sheep husbandry is 
quite remunerative, but the great mass of farmers pay more attention to 
raising mules, cattle, and blooded horses. Large numbers of these are 
every year brought into the county for the purpose of grazing and fat- 
tening, and then exported to the Cincinnati and New York or Southern 
markets. Bees do well, but very little honey is produced in this county, 


except for home consumption. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Carlisle, the county seat, is located about the centre of the county, on 
the Maysville and Lexington Railroad, 33 miles from Maysville. It 
contains a good brick court-house and other public offices, a beautiful 
public square, five churches, the Kentucky Normal School, grist and 
saw-mill, woolen factory, a dozen mechanic shops, many elegant private 
residences, and about 800 inhabitants. 

Moorefield, 6 miles east of the county seat, is a nice village of 100 
inhabitants. 

Lower Blue Licks:is a village located at the celebrated Blue Lick 
Springs, formerly one of the most frequented and fashionable water- 
ing-places in Kentucky. 

Oakland Mills, Chapel, Headquarters, and Morning Glory are all hand- 
some, thriving villages. 

Transportation and Traveling Facilities.—This county has no rivers for 
steamboats, but has the Licking, on which rafts and keel-boats pass to 
the Ohio. The Maysville and Lexington Railroad passes centrally 
north and south through the county, and the Kentucky Central just 
touches the southwest corner, so that every neighborhood has daily 
communication to all points south and north. 

Domestic Aris. —Very little cloth, even for home wear, is now made in 
this county, the people considering that it is cheaper for them to raise 
farm products and live stock, and to buy all kinds of clothing. The 
ladies in some neighborhoods, however, trade home-knit socks, poultry, 
eggs, feathers, beeswax, maple sugar, and tree syrup to the country mer- 
chants for dry goods and groceries. Most of the agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery used here come from Ohio, although some of the 
best oak and hickory timber in the State is to be found in different parts 
of the county. But this habit of buying articles manufactured abroad, 
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which could be just as easily made of the raw material at home, and 
much more cheaply, is not confined to Nicholas, but is common all over 
the State, even at the very doors of our largest towns and cities. We 
trust, however, our people will, after awhile, gain wisdom on this and 
other similar points. 

Schools.—The ‘Kentucky Normal School,” an institution under the 
able management of Prof. T. C. H. Vance, is located at Carlisle, and 
has a considerable reputation for preparing persons to become accom- 
plished teachers. The free public schools, under the State system, are 
taught in every district, and the people take great pride in having their 
children attend regularly, and accept all the advantages that can be de- 
rived from these institutions. There are also several good academies 
and private schools in the county, where the higher branches of a liberal 
education are taught to those desiring a more thorough scholarship than 
can be had at the free schools. | 

Churches.—The Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, Reformer, 
and Presbyterian are the predominant religious societies, but there are 
also some Unitarians, Universalists, and Swedenborgians scattered through 
the community. The church buildings are generally fine—some of them 
elegant specimens of architectural skill. Every neighborhood has from 
one to three of these buildings, so that the people find no difficulty in 
having convenient places to worship, each according to his own faith. 

Social Characteristics —TYhe people of Nicholas are eminently social, 
educated, and hospitable. They are quite progressive in the various 
employments of farming, stock-raising, and commerce, and almost every 
farmer is an excellent trader in stock. They have had comparatively 
very little immigration or emigration in this county for a series of years, 
so that there is a great homogeneousness of population, which is of the 
true Kentucky type. The interior position and rich lands have com- 
bined to concentrate an agricultural wealth and social independence not 
to be met with, except in a community similarly situated; but the rail- 
roads are gradually wearing off the old land-marks, and the people are 
becoming more cosmopolitan in their ideas and association. Emigrants 
séeking first-class homes and society will find them here. 
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OHIO COUNTY. 


From a part of Hardin this county was formed in 1798, and named 
after the Ohio river, which was the original boundary of the cotnty 
from Cloverport to the mouth of Green river. It is now bounded on 
the north by Daviess and Hancock, on the east by Breckinridge, Gray- 
son, and Butler, south by Butler and Muhlenburg, and west by Muhlen- 
burg, McLean, and Daviess counties. 

Geology, Streams, and Soil—Ohio county is based entirely upon the 
rocks forming the true coal measures of the Western Kentucky coal 
field. Nearly its entire area is underlaid with bituminous coal, accom- 
panied with fire-clay and iron ores similar to those of Muhlenburg and 
Hopkins. The extent of the coal and iron is but imperfectly known, 
since no furnaces have been erected, and but little coal mined, except 
for the use of the country blacksmith shops and family homes of a 
few citizens in Hartford, wood fuel being so plenty and cheap as to 
supply the current demand. ‘The general surface of the country is roll- 
ing, sometimes hilly, and in many places broken. Along Green river 
and Rough creek are extensive bottoms or flats, subject to overflow. A 
proper system of drainage, and possibly some levying, would make these 
lands first-class for corn and hay. The sandstone of the coal measures 
prevail so extensively over this county that the soil appears in many 
places to be deficient in lime, which might be supplied by broadcast 
sowing of carbonate .of lime (common lime) or gypsum (sulphate of 
lime) with great profit. Green river, which forms a large part of the 
Southern boundary, is navigable for steamboats all the year by means 
of locks and dams. It is a beautiful stream, abounding in fish and 
skirted with bottoms, containing the largest and some of the best tim- 
ber forests in the State. Rough creek runs centrally through the county 
from northeast to southwest, and also forms a portion of the southwest 
boundary. This stream has been frequently navigated by small steam- 
boats as high up stream as Hartford, the county seat, and, by a proper 
system of locks and dams, can be made navigable much higher. Above 
Hartfort it forms a fine mill stream, with many sites suitable for furnaces 
or manufactories. Panther creek, Rock Lick, and Beaver Dam are fair 
mill streams. The soils along the river and creek bottoms, and on the 
level lands, are very fertile, as are also much on the ridges; but in parts 
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of the county there are broken sandy ridges which are less rich in 
plant food; these, however, generally have béds of coal, very easy of 
access, and also abound in the best quality of hard, useful timber. 
Nature has particularly blessed Ohio county with forests such as are 
to be found in but few other countries. Here grow in great luxuriance 
all kinds of oaks, poplar, cypress, gum, sugar tree, walnut, butternut, 
hickory, maple, ash, elm, cucumber tree, wild cherry, locust, redbud, 
_hackberry, sycamore, wahoo, sassafras, beech, birch, linden, iron-wood, 
chestnut, cotton-wood, black-jack, hornbeam, &c., &c., with a heavy 
undergrowth of papaw, spice-wood, dogwood, creepers, grape-vines, 
peavines, cane, &c. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Hartford, the county seat, is handsomely located on the east bank of 
Rough creek, about the centre of the county. Besides the usual public 
buildings, it contains five or six elegant churches, tobacco factories, grist 
and saw-mills, wool-carding factory, two academies, half.a dozen me- 
chanic shops, and many excellent, well appointed private residences. It 
has a population of about 800 persons, and bids fair to increase rapidly 
as the country is developed, and its advantages as a manufacturing point 
become better known. 

Rockport, at the crossing of the Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad 
over Green river, is a well-located, flourishing town of 250 inhabitants. 
This place is peculiarly well located for a manufacturing town, surround- 
ed, as it is, by inexhaustible beds of coal and iron ore, a good agricul- 
tural country, and a plentiful sale. of the best timber to be found in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Cromwell, with a population of 200, situated on fees river, is quite 
an important shipping point. 

Ceralvo, also on Green river, five miles from South Carroliton, is an 
important shipping place, particularly for staves and lumber. 

Beaver Dam, four miles from Hartford, on the Elizabethtown and 
Paducah Railroad, is a considerable town, doing a large business in dry 
goods, groceries, and tobacco. It has a population of about 200, and is 
rapidly growing. 

Buckhorn, Buford, -Coal Spring, Fordsville, Hines’ Mills, Point Pleas- 
ant, Rock Lick, Sulphur Springs, Centretown, Hogfalls, Rosine, Elm Lick, 
Hamilton, and McHenry are all neat, pleasant villages, each doing the 
local traffic of its neighborhood. 
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Corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, tobacco, ‘and ‘the’ hay 


Agriculture. 
grasses all grow luxuriantly in this county, and rarely fail of a good 
average crop. The tobacco is very similar to that of Daviess county, 
and is sold principally at Owensboro, where it gives character to what is 
known as “Owensboro Stripping Leaf.” Fruits of all kinds do well, 
and, so far as vineyards have been tried, they prove a success. No doubt 
if proper attention was paid to grape culture, and the improved native 
varieties were planted, that this county could produce wine equal in 
body and bouquet to any made in Ohio or Missouri. Dr. Pendleton, of 
Hartford, and others, who have planted the Concord and other hardy na- 
tive vines, have proved the adaptability of the soil and climate to be well- 
suited to this industry. In live stock Ohio is an average county. The 
scrub breeds still hold sway in most of the county, but of late years quite 
a number of fine-bred horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs have been intro- 
duced by the more public-spirited, wide-awake farmers. Large numbers 
of mules, cattle, and hogs are exported each year, which adds consider- 
able sums to the wealth of the country. The grasses, shrubs, and plants 
of this county indicate that sheep husbandry might succeed well, and 
that flocks of long-wooled Cottswolds, Merinos, and Shropshiredowns 
could be made more profitable than any other class of live stock. Bee 
culture, too, would do well, and honey-making might be carried on at 
little or no cost, owing to the large number of trees, shrubs, and plants 
that naturally produce flowers which supply food for bees. No part of 
the State can be more benefited by the use of chemical fertilizers than 
Ohio county, and a judicious use of gypsum, bone-dust, superphos- 
phates, salt, ammonia, potash, or German kainit, or the South Carolina 
marls or nodules, where the soil is worn or deficient in the principles 
contained in these chemical compounds, would restore the lands, and 
cause them to produce crops superior to those made when the soil was 
in its virgin newness. 3 

Schools and Churches.—TYhere are several fine mixed schools and 
Seminaries in this county at Hartford, Beaver Dam, Rockport, Fords- 
ville, &c., besides the free public common schools taught in every dis- 
trict under the system of the State. The school-houses are generally 
comfortable, and the teachers are becoming more competent and skillful 
each year. A Teachers’ Institute is held annually at Hartford, at which 
all the instructors assemble, and consult over the best methods of mak- 
ing still further progress in their calling, and also how to advance edu- 
cation in the land. The Old and New School Baptist, the Catholic, 
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Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Reformer, and Universalist are 
the principal religious sects in the county. The church buildings are 
generally neat, comfortable structures, well suited to the wants of the 
intelligent, pious, devout members who worship in them. These “meet- 
ing- houses,” outside of the towns, are scattered throughout the county; 
so that one or more can be found in every neighborhood. The minis- 
ters are usually well educated and eloquent speakers, who are finely 
posted in the tenets of their respective creeds. 

Domestic Arts—In most neighborhoods the good, industrious, intelli- 
gent women follow the old fashion of their mothers, and continue to 
manufacture at home nearly allthe cloth needed by the family for every- 
day wear. They also market considerable quantities of butter, eggs, 
poultry, home-knit socks, feathers, beeswax, dried fruit, ginseng, coun- 
try sugar, and tree molasses. There are not many persons or large 
capitals employed exclusively in manufacturing, yet there are numerous 
grist and saw-mills, tanneries, carding-machines, wood-workmen’s shops, 
and various other mechanic shops, in quantity sufficient to supply the 
general wants of the farming population. 

Characteristics of the People.—\ike the citizens of the other Green 
river counties, the people of Ohio are honest, industrious, thrifty, frugal, 
intelligent, kind, and hospitable. While there are no overgrown for- 
tunes, there is no abject poverty. The court dockets are scant of law- 
suits, and the county jail is but poorly supplied with inhabitants. The 
poor-house only exists in name, and but few objects of charity are to be 
found inthe county. The people are nearly all descendants of Virginia 
and North Carolina planters, intermixed occasionally with some excel- 
lent English, German, Irish, or Scotch families. The customs of the 
kind-hearted, brave, generous, hospitable pioneers are still prevalent; 
and nowhere can be found selfish aristocratic cliques, such as exist in 
many old communities in this country and Europe. Intelligence, indus- 
try, moral rectitude, and honesty are the only passports to honor or 
political preferment. The females are refined, well-educated, and en- 
dowed with all the requisites of beauty, virtue, and excellence, which 
so highly adorn the female characters of our Kentucky women. The 
citizens are anxious to have a greater subdivision of their lands and sys- 
tem of labor, and would heartily welcome emigrants from other States 
or countries to come among them and share the many advantages which 
nature has bestowed upon this section of the Green River Country. 
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BOLDIVAM COUNTY. 


From parts of Jefferson, Shelby, and Henry this county was taken 
in the year 1823, and named in honor of Col. Wm. Oldham. It is now 
bounded on the north by the Ohio river, which separates it from Clark 
county, Indiana, on the northeast by Trimble, on the east by Henry and 
Shelby, on the south by Jefferson, and west by the Ohio river. 

Streams and Water-power.—The Ohio river, which forms the western, 
northwestern, and northern boundary of the county, gives uninterrupted 
steamboat navigation the year round. MHarrod’s creek, Curry’s Fork, 
East Fork, Pond creek, Carr’s Fork, and Pontoon creek are the princi- 
pal streams, upon some of which there is excellent water-power and 
some good mill-sites. 

Geology and Soiw.—This county is based upon the upper strata of the 
lower Silurian, which pass into the upper Silurian, and then into the 
Devonian sandstones, which outcrop on the highest ridges. There are 
no coals or minerals of value, except traces of sulphurets of lead in 
quantities too small to be workable. Some most excellent building 
stone, both of lime and sand, are found everywhere in the county, and 
possibly there may be some good clay for coarse pottery ware. The 
surface of the country along the Ohio river, and in the northeast part of 
the county, is hilly and broken; the remainder is generally undulating, 
with occasionally rocky knolls or ridges either of lime or sandstone. 
The arable lands are good second rate, except on the river and creek 
bottoms, where the soil is quaternary and very rich. Blue-grass grows 
well throughout the county, and orchard-grass is well-adapted and grows 
here as well as in any part of the State; other hay grasses do well. 
The rocks on the hill-sides and creek bottoms frequently present fine 
shell specimens of the ancient life status which existed in the primitive 
oceans, long before mountains and hills were to be found on the face of 
the globe, or red-blooded animals had been called into existence. Sev- 
eral fine specimens of these rocks are to be found in the State cabinet, 
presented by Mr. Henry K. Hitt and others. ? 

Agriculture.—Corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, tobacco, and orchard- 
grass for seed, are the principal crops raised by the farmers. The 
orchardists, vine-growers, and gardeners cultivate each their respective 
plants with marked success, and large quantities of fruit, wine, and vege- 
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tables find their way from this section into the markets of Louisville, 
Covington, and Cincinnati. Many of the farmers of this county are 
experimenting how to preserve their lands, and how to so fertilize them. 
with chemical manures as to produce the largest crops with the greatest 
certainty and least labor. Mr. H. K. Hitt, Col. W. W. Taylor, ex-Gov. 
k. T. Jacobs, and others, are doing much to elevate the science of agri- 
culture and ennoble the profession of soil-tillage through the experi- 
ments made by themselves and the members of their Granges. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Lagrange, the county seat, is handsomely located on the Louisville 
and Lexington Railroad, near the junction of the Cincinnati Branch, 
twenty-seven miles from Louisville, and eighty-one miles from Cin- 
cinnati. It contains a population of about seven hundred persons, has 
a fine new court-house, and other public offices, four nice churches, a 
seminary, a woolen mill, saw and grist-mill, half a dozen mechanic shops, 
and several neat, well-appointed private residences. 

Westport, formerly the county seat, is eight miles from Lagrange on. 
the Ohio river, and is a considerable shipping point. It has a population 
of one hundred and fifty. 

Lallardsville, four miles southeast of Lagrange, is quite a neat, thriv- 
ing village, of one hundred inhabitants. 

Pewee Valley, seventeen miles from Louisville, on the Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and Lexington Short-line Railroad, is a beautiful town of three 
hundred inhabitants, mostly wealthy merchants who do business in 
Louisville. | 

Brownsboro, Buckner's Station, Beard’s Station, Peru,and Goshen, are all 
thriving villages, from each of which the citizens of the respective neigh- 
borhoods ship all kinds of farm and dairy products, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, to the Louisville market. 

Garden Farming and Live Stock.—Owing to the proximity of Louis- 
ville, the people of Oldham are every year withdrawing more and more 
from the old plantation system of soil tillage, and entering into garden- 
farming, fruit-raising, wine-making, poultry-raising, and the production 
of live stock. Hogs, sheep, lambs, turkeys, ducks, guineas, peafowls, 
chickens, and pigeons are all sold extensively to the hucksters, who are 
to be found at every depot ready to receive any of these articles which 
they may have ready for sale. Butter, milk, cheese, feathers, fruit, and 
vegetables are also sent daily to the city agents for sale, whereby a large 
income is brought into the county. Very little spinning, carding, and 
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weaving is now done in this county, owing to the fact that other branches 
of farm industry pay better, and the people cannot find time for making 
cloth at home. A great deal of fine-blooded stock, horses, mules, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, and poultry is raised in Oldham, and sold in the Louis- 
ville market. The sheep of this county are equal to any in the United 
States, either as wool-bearers or for mutton. This is owing to the pecu- 
liar adaptation of the shrubs and grasses grown upon the lands of this 
geological formation. These supply the acid or bitter principles which 
contribute so largely in giving health and fecundity to sheep. The 
mules of this county are among the best for toughness and hardihood 
raised in Kentucky. 

Schools.—There is an excellent seminary of learning at Lagrange, and 
the ‘Kentucky College for Young Ladies”’ at Pewee Valley, and sev- 
eral private schools in the county, besides the common free school sys- 
tem of the State, which has been inaugurated in every district; so that 
every child, whose parents will send it to school, can easily obtain a good 
common education at very little cost. A large number of the young 
men and ladies are also sent off from the county to the colleges and 
academies of this and other States. 

Churches —The Baptist, Methodist, Catholic, Reformer, and Pres- 
byterian are the principal religious denominations, with an occasional 
sprinkling of members of other churches, such as Episcopalians, Unita- 
rians, Lutherans, Universalists, and Swedenborgians. The church build- 
ings are generally good, and some of them elegant. The church people 
are steady believers and workers of good, but not bigots or enthusiasts, - 
and generally think more of good, honest morality than of flowery ser- 
mons and the dicta of high-salaried preachers. 

Social Characteristics. —The Oldhamites are remarkable for their intel- 
ligence, high, chivalrous bearing, ease of manners, and genial hospitality. 
The women take pride in the display of their excellence, their knowl- 
edge and practice of the arts of cooking, fruit-preserving, and house- 
keeping; and the matrons always say of their daughters, when the 
gallants are about, “they understand the affairs of the kitchen and the 
management of the house even better than we do,” which is certainly 
saying a great deal, when a guest looks at the neatness that character- 
izes all parts of the domestic homestead. Emigrants from other States 
or countries, who desire good society and facilities of good markets, 
both in Louisville and Cincinnati, will find a hearty welcome and a good 
place for settlement in Oldham. 
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OWEN - COUNTY. 
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“Sweet Owen” was cut off from parts of Scott, Franklin, and Galla- 
tin counties in 1819, and named in honor of Col. Abraham Owen. It is 
bounded on the north by Carroll, Gallatin, and Grant, on the east by 
Grant and Scott, on the south by Scott, Franklin, and Henry, and west 
by Henry, Carroll, and Gallatin counties. 

| Geology, Streams, and Soul.—Owen county is located entirely upon the 
lower and upper Silurian limestone rocks. This group consists of a 
great number of strata, many of which are very thin, and quite easy 
of disintegration. This causes a considerable variety of soils to exist in 
the county, as the one or another of these strata is brought to the sur- 
face. Many of these soils are equal to those of Fayette and Woodford, 
while others are inferior. The general surface of the country is undu- 
lating, some of it hilly, and in places quite rocky. ‘There are no miner- 
als in Owen, unless, perhaps, small quantities of lead ore and barytes 
may be found associated with the ‘‘bird-eye”’ strata of the lower Silu- 
rian formation. In some parts of the county the mud-stone stratum 
comes to the surface as it does in Boone, Gallatin, and Grant, and forms 
the ‘‘sobby beech” lands. These can be greatly benefited by subsoil tile- 
drainage, so as to become exceedingly valuable for corn and grass. The 
oak and hickory ridge lands are the best for tobacco, and the marly fos- 
siliferous rocks give the best soils for hemp, corn, and blue-grass. Owen 
is one of the best watered counties in Kentucky. The Kentucky river 
forms its entire southwestern boundary for about thirty miles, and is 
navigable by means of slack-water throughout the year. Eagle creek 
rises in Scott county, flows northwardly through the southeastern part of 
Owen; thence along the eastern border of the county till it reaches Gal- 
latin, when it turns southwest, and forms the boundary between Owen 
and the two counties of Gallatin and Carroll, until it empties into the 
Kentucky. The tributaries of Kentucky and Eagle creek are Big Twin, 
Little Twin, Cedar, Big Indian, Caney, Clay Lick, Severn, and Pond 
creeks. Most of these streams are large enough to affora water for 
mills and factories. Although the lands are rolling and hilly, yet the 
soil is generally rich and well-adapted to blue-grass, tobacco, and all 
the cereals. 
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Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Owenton, the county seat, is handsomely located about the centre of 
the county, in the midst of a‘ rich body of lands. It has a fine brick 
court-house and other public offices, three or four churches, a bank, 
tobacco factory, grist and saw mill, tannery, more than a dozen mechanic 
shops, and many elegant residences. It contains about four hundred 
inhabitants. 

New Liberty, eight miles northwest of Owenton, is beautifully situated 
in a rich section of the country, and contains a population of, four hund- 
red. 

Dallasburg, four miles from the Louisville and Cincinnati Railroad, is 
one of the neatest villages in the State. 

Monterey (Williamsburg), near the Kentucky river, is quite a pretty 
village. | 

Lusbys Mill, Gratz, New Columbus, Poplar Grove, Eagle Hill, West 
Union, Harrisburg, Sweet Owen, Canby, Rockdale, Harmony, East Eagle, 
Pleasant Home, Greenup Fork, Squirrelville, and Port Royal are small 
places, located in different parts of the county, each doing the neces- 
sary traffic of its neighborhood. The Louisville and Cincinnati (Short- 
line) Railroad skirts Owen county on the west, and the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway on the east, each running for many miles in sight of 
the county, but not upon its territory. 

Agriculture. —Owen county is famous for its fine cutting leaf tobacco, 
which is raised upon the oak and hickory ridges. There is no section of 
Kentucky where this class of the weed grows so universally perfect in 
texture, body, and color. It also excels in corn, wheat, oats, and rye, 
and is the peer of any adjacent county in all kinds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Pears, apples, peaches, plums, and cherries grow most luxuriantly, 
and rarely ever fail of a full crop. Vineyards, so far as they have been 
tried, do fully as well here as they do in the State of Ohio. The im- 
proved native varieties suit the soil and climate much better than the 
vines imported from France or Germany. This industry, if extended to 
wine and brandy-making, would no doubt prove highly profitable. (See 
Wine-waking, under the head of Washington county.) The rich, suc- 
culent grass, the heavy corn, and the fine hay crops of this county, natu- 
rally make it one of the best stock sections of Kentucky. Here we find 
only the best bloods of horses, jacks, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry. 
Racing and fast trotters are quite common, and fancy Short-horns and 
Alderney cattle, and Cottswold, Merino, and Southdown sheep, for wool 
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and mutton, are to be found in every neighborhood. Some of the choice 
long-wool sheep will weigh between three and four hundred pounds. 
Bees do well, owing to the great abundance of white clover and other 
honey-producing plants. This industry (honey-making) might be in- 
creased indefinitely at but little cost, and would doubtless prove exceed- 
ingly profitable on the capital invested. 

Smaller Industrices.—The old fashioned plan of clothing the family 
from cloth made at home has not entirely disappeared from this part of 
Kentucky. In some neighborhoods the ladies still spin and weave, and 
supply a large proportion of the family expenses from the surplus of 
cloth, dried fruit, home-knit socks, eggs, poultry, feathers, beeswax, 
maple sugar, and tree molasses, which they produce at home and traffic 
to the country merchants. There are no large amounts of capital in 
this county employed in the business of manufactories, still there are a 
number of saw and grist-mills, tanneries, wool-carding machines, agri- 
cultural implement and mechanic shops, which do the necessary work 
of the farming people. Owing to the close proximity of the Covington, 
Newport, and Cincinnati markets, this county is fast changing from the 
plantation system to that of garden-farming. The large landed estates 
are being subdivided, and a larger number of freeholders are beginning 
to cultivate the soil, so as to supply fruit, berries, melons, vegetables, 
grapes, ducks, chickens, eggs, turkeys, pigs, lambs, and the thousand 
and one articles which usually are sought after by the hucksters, who 
frequent the railroad depots in order to supply the city markets. This 
class of farming will prove much more lucrative to the land-owners than 
the old system, and give a more stable and certain income. | 

Schools.—Concord College is located at New Liberty. It is under the 
control of Prof. H. J. Greenwell and a corps of able assistants. It con- 
fers degrees, and has both a male and female department. The public 
school of this district is taught in connection with the college. At 
Owenton are two well-managed academies. Other private high schools 
are located in different parts of the county, in addition to the free com- 
mon schools taught in every district under the State system. 

Characteristics of the People.—Vnhe citizens of Owen are distinguished 
for their intelligence, bravery, high-toned honor, and true native hospi- 
tality. Probably as many persons went to the Southern army in the late 
civil war from Owen as from any county in the State in proportion to 
population. These people have always been for “equal rights to all 
and exclusive privileges to none;” therefore they politically oppose all 
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tariffs, all special taxation, all standing armies, and large navies and 
custom-houses. They are unequivocally against monopolies of all 
kinds, and never fail to vote upon the side that will give the greatest 
privileges to the greatest number. Being hard working, industrious, 


intelligent American freemen, they cannot understand those quirks and 


policies that place all the money-making and money-regulating powers 
of the nation in the hands of a few bond-holders, upon the false idea of 
a “financial policy.”” Their steadfast adherence to principles over policy 
has caused this county to take the appellation among the Democracy of 
the country of “Sweet Owen,’’ which we trust she will ever hold, until 
her principles of equity and justice shall become the established rule in 
our land. 

Churches.—The Methodist, Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopa- 
lian, and Reformer are the principal religious societies. The church 
buildings are generally good, well-built, and commodious, the congrega- 
tions large, and the ministers usually well educated, eloquent speakers. 
Asa rule, their salaries are not very great; yet they are promptly paid, 
and sufficient for a good support. 


OWSLEY COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of ex-Governor William Owsley, was 
formed in 1843 from parts of Clay, Estill, and Breathitt, and is bounded 
on the north by Lee, east by Breathitt and Perry, south by Clay, and 
west by Jackson county. 

Geology, Minerals, and Soil_—Owsley county is almost entirely based 
on the rocks of the true coal measures, and abounds in coal of excel- 
lent quality. Iron ores, in conjunction with the stratification of shale, 
are frequently met with in large quantities, which will some day be 
worked at a profit. The surface of the country is rolling, hilly, and 
rough. The lands along the river and creek bottoms are very rich, but 
on the hills and ridges thin, frequently sandy and rocky, and better 
adapted for vineyards and sheep husbandry than for the cultivation of 
tobacco and the cereals. The iron ores are of the same kind as those 
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of Wolfe, Perry, and Estill counties. Fine lithographic stone, suscepti- 
ble of a good polish, and very similar to that of Estill county, exists in 
quantities said to be inexhaustible. Lead ore has also been found, but 
probably not in paying quantities. Good building stone exists in great 
abundance, and forests are everywhere to be seen of the largest and best 
workable trees indigenous to this latitude. When the Kentucky river 
is made navigable to the Three Forks, and the South and Middle Forks 
made navigable by slack-water, the coal and iron of this county will 
become invaluable. 
Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Looneville, the county seat, is handsomely located on the south side 
of South Fork of Kentucky river, in the northern part of the county, 
and contains about 150 inhabitants. It has a good court-house, an 
academy, saw and grist-mill, and several mechanic shops. 

South Fork, Traveler's Rest, and Island City are neat, flourishing vil-. 
lages, each doing a considerable local trade. 

Schools and Churches.—There are several private schools in the coun- 
ty. The State common school system has been inaugurated, and there 
has been a free mixed school taught in each district of the county. The 
people show a commendable interest in having their children educated, 
and the schools are generally well attended. The Iron-clad Baptist, the 
Methodist, Free-will Baptist, Reformer, and Universalist are the princi- 
pal denominations of Christians. The church buildings are plainly built 
of logs, or are framed and weatherboarded; but they answer well the 
purposes of those who seek truth, and not the latest fashions of dress 
and style. The people have no use for high-sounding sermons, made by 
men who preach for money, but listen attentively to those who do the 
work of love, and bring the rich offerings of peace and good will among 
men. Every neighborhood has one or more meeting-houses. 

Crops and Fruits—On the creek and river bottoms fine corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, and potatoes are raised; but the crops on the ridge lands are 
much lighter. Fruit, however, grows well on all the hills and ridges, 
and grape-vines produce heavy yields. Vineyards would prove highly 
profitable if properly cared for. Peanuts or ‘‘goobers”’ would be an 
excellent crop for profit, and would pay here as well as in Dixon county, 
Tennessee, or in the Kentucky Purchase, where they are as profitable as — 
tobacco. Flax also would be a good paying crop, both for the seed and 
lint, and might be cultivated largely, particularly since the new patented 
brake, which cleans over a thousand pounds a day at little cost, could 
be made to take off the heavy labor of preparing the lint for market. 
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Live Stock.—But little enterprise has been shown by the farmers ,in 
improving their stock, consequently the scrub breeds still predominate. 
The wild pasturage is excellent for cattle, hogs, and sheep, and these 
animals usually gather their own living ‘‘in the woods.” The mast is 
generally sufficient to carry the hogs through the winter, and the wild 
grasses and pea-vines make the cattle and sheep very fat during the 
spring, summer, and fall months. With good breeds, Owsley would 
become an excellent stock county, particularly in sheep, which seem to 
flourish here equally as well as in any part of the continent. 

Streams and Water-power.—The South Fork of Kentucky river runs 
centrally from south to north through the county, and the Middle Fork 
runs through the northeast part. These, with their branches, have fine 
water-fall, and afford many good sites for mills, furnaces, and factories. 

Domestic Arts. —There are several grist and saw mills in the county, 
but the chief manufacturing is done by the industrious, energetic wo- 
men, who still continue the use of the cards, spinning-jennies, wheels, 
and hand-looms, and make nearly all the cloth worn by their families. 
They also trade for ‘“‘store goods”’ and groceries large quantities of lin- 
seys, jeans, cottonade, home-knit socks, counterpanes, blankets, poultry, 
eggs, butter, beeswax, feathers, dried fruit, maple sugar, tree molasses, 


Le) 


and ginseng root. The ‘‘seng business”’ is followed by the women and 
boys at certain seasons of the year with considerable profit. It is esti- 
mated that a good ‘‘seng digger’’ with his hoe ought to make from one 
to two dollars a day in the hill country. 

The People.—The citizens of Owsley are kind, hospitable, and gener- 
ous, and nothing pleases them better than to have strangers come among 
them, either as visitors or settlers, and they take great pleasure in show- 
ing the vast riches which nature has stored by in their country in the 
form of iron ores, coal beds, mineral waters, and large forest growths, 


all of which will some day be sources of immense wealth. What this 


- country most needs is a railroad to bring it into the highways of trade, 


so that its timber, coal, and iron can be made available. The people 
are fond of hunting and fishing, and their country abounds in game of 
all kinds, and excellent brook and mountain trout are to be found in the 
streams. Parties from the neighboring counties frequently go here on 
camp hunts, in which they are frequently quite successful. 
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PENDLETON: COUNTY: 


In 1798 this county was cut off from parts of Bracken and Campbell, 
and named in honor of Edmund Pendleton. It is bounded on the north 
by Kenton and Campbell, and for about five miles by the Ohio river, 
east by Bracken, south by Harrison, and west by Grant county. 

Geology, Streams, and Sotl.—The upper Cambrian or lower Silurian 
rocks underlie this entire county. The strata of this formation are 
numerous, and, being thin, are easily disintegrated; this gives quite a 
variety of soils, as one or another stratum comes to the surface. The 
prevailing rocks, which give character to much of the soil, are usually 
of a buff color, with but few fossils. They have no palpable grains of 
sand, but have a large proportion of silex, and a small per centage of 
lime, with a considerable amount of sulphuric acid. These give rise to 
a soil quite different from that of the fossiliferous blue limestones of 
Fayette and Woodford. The best lands on these rocks have a growth 
of oak, hickory, poplar, and sugar-tree, with some walnut and hackberry 
on the hill-sides. These rocks are known as the “ mud-stones” of the 
Silurian Group. The upper members of them give rise to the sobby 
beech lands so prevalent in parts of Gallatin, Grant, and Boone counties. 
In the northern part of the county the surface is much broken, and these 
silicious mud-stones come frequently to the top. About the centre of | 
the county the hills are about 325 feet above the Licking. Their base 
is composed of yellow marly shales, and rough, weathering limestones, 
alternating with clay and marly shales. These easily wash out, which 
causes the ravines to gully out quite deep. The soil around Falmouth 
and southeastwardly is much better, and has a growth of black ash, 
walnut, shell-bark hickory, red oak, wild cherry, and black locust, and 
is well suited for corn, rye, oats, and tobacco. : 

In the northern part of Pendleton, in the white oak country, consid- 
erable beds of bog iron ore are occasionally to be met with. The gen- 
eral surface of the country is rolling or hilly. The Licking river runs 
from the southeast part of the county to Falmouth, near the centre, 
where it unites with the South Fork, which enters the county on the 
south side, and runs central northward, till it here meets the main 
stream, after which they united flow north through the county. Their 
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tributaries drain the entire county, and give ample water-power for saw 
and grist-mills. The principal of these are Fork Lick, Kincaid, Flower, 
Blanket, Willow, Crooked, Richland, Grassy, and Twelve Mile creeks. 
Along these streams are many thousand acres of the very richest bot- 
tom lands. The ‘‘sobby beech” lands are susceptible of great benefit 
from a skillful system of under-drainage with tiles, and can in this way 
be made first-class for corn and hay. There are several mineral springs 
of excellent water, which, no doubt, have their source from the calcif- 
erous sandstone of the Cambrian Group, whence also the Blue Lick 
waters of Nicholas county are probably derived. 

Agriculture.—The limestone rocks upon which this county is based 
cause all the lands to yield good crops of corn, wheat, rye, oats, and tobac- 
co; and when pfoperly tile-drained and enriched by chemical fertilizers or 
barn-yard manures, they are excellent for gardens, vineyards, and or- 
chards. The proximity of the markets of Covington, Newport, and Cin- 
cinnati, since the completion of the Kentucky Central Railroad, has 
forced the farmers to change their old plantation system, for the more 
lucrative plan of garden-farming, and has induced the land-owners to 
cut up their large farms to meet the necessity of the case. This has 
greatly increased the prices of lands, and also the number of free-holders, 
and given greater life and vitality to the agricultural interests of the 
county. All along the line of the railroad, which runs along the banks 
of the Licking and North Fork centrally through the county, are numer- 
ous small farms, orchards, gardens, vineyards, and stock farms, devoted 
entirely to supplying the hucksters, who make regular trips from the 
city, in order to buy up whatever the garden farmers may have to sell. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Falmouth, the county seat, is handsomely located in an elevated plain 
at the junction of Licking river and South Licking, near the centre of 
the county. It contains.a good court-house and other public offices, 
half a dozen fine churches, two academies, grist and saw-mills, tannery, 
planing-mill, a dozen mechanic shops, and many elegant private resi- 
dences. The population is about twelve hundred, and rapidly increasing. 
Demossville, Butler, Meridian, Boston, Irving, Catawba, Leningood, and 
Morgan are neat, thriving villages, located along the line of the Ken- 
tucky Central Railway—Each of which is an important depot for the 
collection of garden and farm products destined for the city markets. 
The other towns and villages in the county are Batchelor’s Rest, Eliza- 
bethville, Knoxville, Gardnersville, Dividing Ridge, Ash Run, Huntsville, 
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Salem, Flowertown, and Moter. The latter is the only shipping point in 
the county located on the Ohio river. 

Domestic Arts.—The citizens of Pendleton now manufacture very little 
cloth by the old process of the hand-loom. They find it pays them bet- 
ter to cultivate gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and to raise poultry, 
pigs, lambs, and calves for the markets of Covington, Newport, and 
Cincinnati. The system of garden-farming and dairying has become so 
extensively practiced that people now depend nearly altogether on this 
plan of labor for their profits. In consequence of this, we find here 
only the best breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, peafowls, guineas, and pigeons. What the farmers need, and 
what they will have, is that class of animals which mature soonest and 
consume least. It is remarkable what an improvement has been made 
in these things within the last score of years, all the outgrowth of mar- 
ket facilities. There has been no cheese-making of consequence, owing 
to the great demand for milk and fresh butter for daily use; but after 
awhile, no doubt, this industry will be added to the labors of the Pen- 
dleton farmers with great profit. 

Schools and Churches.—Pendleton Academy, under the able manage- 
ment of Prof. J. Baldwin and several assistants, is located at Falmouth. 
It has a handsome building, a good lot of apparatus, and is well patron- 
ized by the citizens of Pendleton and the adjacent counties. The free 
public common schools, under the State system, are taught in every dis- 
trict, and the people evince a commendable zeal on the subject of having 
their children educated; consequently, their,daily attendance at the 
schools is good throughout the county. The Catholic, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian are the principal Christian denomi- 
nations. The church buildings are all neat, well-constructed edifices, 
finely suited for the uses ‘of the good, intelligent, and earnest Christians 
who worship therein. The ministers are usually well educated popular 
speakers, who are well beloved by the congregations over which they 
are called to teach. Their salaries are not extravagantly large, yet they 


are sufficient for a comfortable support, and are promptly paid. Every | 


neighborhood has one or more church buildings or ‘‘ meeting-houses,”’ 
where large congregations assemble every Sabbath. 

The People.-—The good citizens of this county are noted for their intel- 
ligence, thrift, genial hospitality, refinement, and moral worth. They 
are proud, but not selfish and aristocratic in their notions. There is no 
religious or political intolerance, but every person is allowed the full and 
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perfect privilege of thinking, speaking, and acting as he chooses, pro- 
vided in so doing he does not intrude upon the rights of others. The 
women are refined, intelligent, and conspicuous for their beauty, virtue, 
and the-many excellencies which usually distinguish the females of Ken- 
tucky. Asa moral, social, upright community, the people of Pendleton 
will compare favorably with those of any county in the State. Indus- 
try, education, and moral worth alone are recognized as passports to 
honor and success, and no man who is devoid of these attributes need 
expect to be promoted. At the present time, Pendleton county has the 
honor of supplying the State with the Private Secretary of the Governor, 
Col. A. R. Clarke, who is also the popular member elect to the Legisla- 
ture, without opposition, from this county. 


PERRY COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of Commodore Oliver H. Perry, was 
carved out of parts of Clay and Floyd in 1820. It is bounded on the 
north by Breathitt, east by Floyd and Letcher, south by Letcher and 
Harlan, and west by Clay and Owsley. 

Geology, Streams, and Soil.—The entire county is underlaid by the 
rocks of the true coal measures of the East Kentucky field. The mill- 
stone grit and the conglomerate sandstones are very thick, and frequent- 
ly are found in tall, beetling bluffs along the banks of the rivers and 
creeks, and always covered with most beautiful flowering laurels and 
other mountain shrubbery. The coal and iton ores of Perry are’ im- 


_mense in quantity, and excellent in quality. They outcrop along all 


the rivers and creeks in beds that are practically inexhaustible. The 
surface of the country is hilly and mountainous, and of but little value 
for agricultural purposes, except along the creek and river bottoms, and 
some of the rolling ridges. The bottom lands are very fertile, and the 
poor ridges afford bitter shrubs and native mountain grasses that are 
admirably adapted to sheep-grazing. No finer wool or better mutton 
can be produced on the continent than here in Perry, and no other farm- 
ing industry could be made to pay more handsomely. 
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This is one of the best watered and best timbered counties in Ken- 
tucky. The North and Middle Forks of the Kentucky, which might 
be made navigable by slack-water locks and dams, pass entirely through 
from northeast to northwest, and with their numerous tributaries drain 
every. part of the county.’ The principal of these are Maurel Bore 
Cutshin, Hell-for-Certain, Lost, Quicksand, Ball’s, Isaac’s, Lot’s, Wil- 
liams’, Mace’s, Leatherwood, Line, King, Kingdom-Come, Poor, Certain, 
Fikhorn, Rush, Stacy's, Turner's; Old Buck,-Canoe? Bonn, Georzec 
Squabbles, and Bull creeks. All these creeks and rivers have good | 
water-fall, and many of them have excellent power and good sites for 
mills, furnaces, or factories. In no part of the State are there more 
numerous supplies of brook and mountain trout and other first-class 
game fish. There are many fine springs and wells of salt and mineral 
waters. 

Agriculture.—This section of the State is sadly in want of transporta- 
tion facilities, so much so indeed, that the people are discouraged from 
engaging extensively in any branch of agricultural industry. They 
plant only corn, wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, flax, and tobacco, sufficient 
for home supplies, and export very little except furs, peltries, ginseng, 
and some hogs, sheep, and cattle. The bottoms being very rich, pro- 
duce fine crops of whatever is planted in them; but or the hills and 
ridges very little cultivation of any kind of crops is attempted. These 
hill lands, however, are not entirely valueless; but, on the contrary, are 
covered with the finest kind of forests of every species of wood grown 
in the mountainous regions of the north temperate zone, and when 
cleared, they are well adapted to orchards and vineyards, probably as 
much so as are similar lands in the mountain regions of Spain or 
Switzerland. Sheep husbandry could be made very lucrative, and will 
no doubt in the future be a leading industry of this section of the State. 
Wild bees are plenty, and furnish ample supplies of honey for the use 
of the inhabitants, which is taken from the hollow trees of the forests. 
Sweet and Irish potatoes, cabbages, and goobers or peanuts grow here 
to perfection, and could be made profitable staples, if it were not for the 
difficulty of getting them to market. This in a great measure will be 
remedied if a railroad is ever constructed in this portion of the State. 


TowNs AND VILLAGES. 
The people of Perry are too much wedded to the fréedom of their 
mountain home to even desire the presence of large cities or towns in 
their midst. They love the pure water, and the health giving air, and 
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the romantic scenery, which are everywhere to be met with, and are 
satisfied with Hazzard, the county seat, with its court-house, its tavern, 
its church, and blacksmith shop, and stores.and groceries. This is their 
largest town, which is beautifully located upon the banks of the North 
Fork, about the centre of the county. Grape-vine, Cutshin, Hallville, 
Brashearsville, and Salt Creek are small villages, at which the people 
traffic their peltries, ginseng, and agricultural products. 

Domestic Arts —There are but few manufactures in this county, except 
what are conducted by the economical, intelligent, industrious women, 
who keep up the good old fashion, which they learned from their moth- 
ers and grandmothers, of using the flax-wheel and distaff, the cotton 
and wool-cards, the wheel, the warping-bars, and the hand-loom. Every 
girl is taught how to make the cross and beam the warp, to use the 
treadle and ply the shuttle, and to excel in making linsey, jeans, cot- 
tonades, linen, counterpanes, and huckaback towels and bed-spreads. 
' After supplying the family with these articles, the good ladies traffic 
the surplus, as well as large amounts of beeswax, butter, eggs, poultry, 
feathers, home knit socks, dried fruit, maple sugar, tree molasses, and gin- 
seng, to the country merchants, in exchange for “store goods,” “spun 
truck,” fancy dresses, ribbons, jaunty hats, hoop-skirts, groceries, and 
whatever other articles may be essential for their comfort and Sunday 
apparel. There are several saw-mills in the county, and a sufficient 
number of grist-mills to supply the wants of the people. 

Schools and Churches.—The free common public school system of the 
State has been inaugurated in this county, and through the energy and 
perseverance of the worthy School Commissioner of the county, Thos. 
F. Johnson, schools are now taught in every district, and the people are 
beginning to better understand the necessity of educating their children. 
The attendance at the schools by the children is not altogether so good 
as it should be; but it is better than formerly, and will, no doubt, im- 
prove each year. The Hard-shell Baptist, the Methodist, the Reformer, 
and Regular Baptist are the principal religious sects in the county. The 
church buildings, or ‘‘meeting-houses,” are of humble pretensions, be- 
ing mostly made of logs and covered with clapboards; but they are 
well suited to the wants of the honest, intelligent Christians who meet 
here to worship in faith and in truth, and not to sit on cushioned seats, 
and gaze at highly-painted, frescoed ceilings, or to listen drowsily to 
fixed-up sermons, delivered by high salaried preachers from gilded pul- 
pits. 
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Popular Characteristics.—The citizens of Perry are honest, intelligent, 
economical, kind, sympathetic, and hospitable—not having been edu- 
cated to believe that life consists in a series of quickstep motions nec- 
essary in money-making. . They take the world easy, and, like true 
philosophers, do not borrow troubles before they come. They love to 
hunt and fish, and to. enjoy the frolic and sports of a log-rolling, house- 


raising, a wedding, or a quilting, and will fulfill these innate propensities, 


even if, by so doing, they may be less active in ‘‘speeding the plow.” It 
is very rarely the case that a temperament will here be made nervous by 
over-application to the details of business, or that the mental vigor lets 
down by over-exertion. ‘These people are too much of philosophers to 
lose the best objects of life by these kinds of perversions; but rather 
they wisely prefer the other extreme, and allow the world to move for- 
ward, and they will be content to follow after. No people anywhere 
enjoy themselves more than the Perryites. Wheeled carriages, buggies, 
and wagons are not used as luxuries, because the people have free use 
of their limbs, if they choose to walk, and thread their way through 
the bridle-paths of the mountains, if fortune smiles and blesses them 
with a horse. The women are nearly all intelligent, industrious, and 
healthy, and make such matrons as Rome could boast of in her best 
days. Fortunately for mankind, the great streams of population which 
flow from the mountain counties have such noble mothers. Immigra- 
tion will yet make this county a most desirable place for a home. 


PIKE -COUNIN. 


Pike county, named for Gen. Zebulon M. Pike, was cut off from Floyd 
in the year 1821, and is now bounded on the north by Floyd and Mar- 
tin, on the east and south by the Virginia line (which separates it from 
McDowell county in that State), on the southwest by Letcher, and on 
the west by Floyd county. 

Timber and Streams.—Like all the mountain counties of Kentucky, 
Pike abounds in forests of the finest kind of workable timber, such as 
pine, hemlock, fir, spruce, arbor vita, walnut, hickory, poplar, all sorts 
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of oaks, cherry, mulberry, maple, gum, sugar-tree, sycamore, cotton- 
wood, willow, wahoo, hackberry, beech, larch, linden, ironwood, birch, 
chestnut, locust, sassafras, persimmon, and a numerous class of under- 
growth trees, shrubs, bushes, and vines. Very little of this timber has 
ever been exported, owing to the want of railroad facilities and reliable 
water transportation. It is drained by the Big Sandy and its tributaries. 
The Tug Fork forms the northeast boundary, and the West Fork runs 
from east to west centrally through the county; each of these branch 
streams, by means of slack-water, might be made navigable the entire 
year. Ass it is, rafts and small boats can only run up them during high 
water. There are numerous excellent water falls and mill-sites on these 
streams and their branches. : 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Pikeville, the county seat, is located on the south side of West Fork, 
about the centre of the county. It contains a population of about two 
hundred; has a good court house, two churches, an academy, grist and 
saw-mill, half a dozen mechanic shops, and several very neat private resi- 
dences. 

Coal Run, Robinson's Creek, Bent Branch, Little Creek, Cedar, Feshtrap, 
Ashcamp, Dorton, Mouth of Card,and Mouth of Pond are all small, neat 
villages, each doing the necessary traffic of its neighborhood. 

Minerals, Rocks, and Soils.—This entire county is based upon the coal 
measures of the East Kentucky coal field, which reaches, on the Vir- 
ginia line, the ridge of the Cumberland Mountains. Almost the entire 
surface of the country is underlaid with coal and iron ores. The differ- 
ent coal strata (cannel and bituminous) vary from one foot to seven in 
thickness, and are of excellent quality. The iron ores are limonites, 
pot ore, and hydrated oxides of iron, and lie adjacent to the beds of 
shale and limestone, similarly to the formations in the adjacent counties. 
As yet these ores have not been worked, owing to the want of transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Agriculture.—Farming is carried on in this county on a smaller scale 
than in many of the other counties of the State, owing to the mountain- 
ous, rough surface of the lands; still the people cultivate corn, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, vegetables, and fruits, in quantities sufficient for home 
consumption. The rich valley lands are well adapted to all kinds of 
cereals; and the hills and ridges for fruits, orchards, and vineyards, could 
be made very profitable; and if the people could once become accus- 
tomed to the industry of brandy and wine-making, they would no doubt 
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soon establish brands of each equal to those of Spain, Switzerland, 


or the mountainous cantons of France. Hay grasses do finely on the 
creek bottoms and level lands, and afford a hay equal to any raised on 
the continent. But little tobacco has been grown in this county (al- 
though the soil is well adapted to its, production), on account of the 
great distance from the markets, and want of railroad facilities, which 
prevent the farmers from making it a profitable crop. There has been 
but little improvement in the breeds of live stock. 

Schools and Churches.—VYhe public free school system of the State 
has been inaugurated, and seems to work very well in every district in 
the county. At Pikeville there is an excellent academy, and in other 
parts of the county are private schools of good grade. The people pay 
more attention than formerly to the education of their children, and are 
fast making the public free schools useful institutions. The principal 
church denominations are the Iron-clad Baptist, the Methodist, Reforin- 
er, Free-will Baptist, and Presbyterian. The church buildings are quite 
primitive in design, but still supply the demands of the earnest wor- 
shipers and seekers after truth, who look not for good works and true 
piety so much among the rich, proud, and gaudy, as among the meek 
and lowly. 

Domestic Arts.—The people of Pike have never learned the extrava- 
gant habits of the richer and more populous counties. Here honest 
industry outcrops in its native majesty, and the intelligent, frugal, in- 
dustrious women hold on to the old-fashioned way of manufacturing at 
home whatever the family needs in the way of every-day wear. The 
distaff, the flax-wheel, the wool and cotton-cards, the spinning-wheel, 
and the hand-loom are popular pieces of furniture, which can be found 
in every household. The young girls and the matrons all know their 
use, and throughout the pleasant valleys can be heard the merry song 
accompanying the beat of the loom or the whirling buzz of the wheel. 
Large quantities of jeans, linseys, cottonade, linens, counterpanes, blan- . 
kets, and towelings are made and used for the family clothing and out- 
fit, or else traded to the country merchant for ‘‘store goods,”’ groceries, 
“spun truck” (a name given to factory-made thread), and the such 
fashionable gewgaws as may suit the fancies of the younger people. 
They also traffic to the country merchants and peddlers eggs, poultry, 
feathers, home-knit socks, beeswax, ginseng, flaxseed, maple sugar, 
and tree molasses. There are very few articles made by regular facto- 
ries in the county, if we except the work done at blacksmith shops, and 
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about half a dozen mechanic shops, over and above these smaller indus- 
tries of the ladies. 

Habits of the People.—The citizens of Pike are sober, moral, intelli- 
gent, honest, and industrious. They also enjoy themselves at every 
season of the year in hunting, fishing, shooting, dancing, and having 
co-operative meetings in house-buildings (house-raisings), log-rollings, 
quiltings, harvest feasts, &c., &c. A more hospitable people cannot be 
found on the globe, or one possessing more natural politeness and good 
cheer. They know of the immense wealth with which nature has 
blessed their county in timber, water power, iron ores, and coal, and 
they are anxious to have emigrants from other countries come and 
aid them in the development of these treasures. The best fishing and 
hunting in Kentucky is found in Pike and the adjacent counties. In the 
future, this county will rank far higher than at present in both wealth 
and population. 


POWELL COUNTY. 


In 1852 this county was formed from parts of Montgomery, Clark, 
and Estill, and named in honor of Lazarus W. Powell. It is one of the 
smallest counties in the State, having less than one hundred square 
miles of territory. It is bounded on the north by Montgomery and 
Menifee, east by Wolfe, south by Lee and Estill, and west by Estill and 
Clark counties. 

Geological Formations.—The geological formations of this county are 
quite varied. In the west end the upper Silurian rocks come to the sur- 
face; then, interblended with these, are the Devonian shales, and above 
these the knobby hills and Waverly sandstones, which, as we go east, 
pass under thin beds of sub-carboniferous limestones, which in turn 
are overlaid by the Chester Group, the mill-grit, the conglomerate sand-. 
stones, and the true coal measures of the eastern coal field. Nowhere 
in the State do we find a greater variety of rocks or soils in so short a 
space of territory as we travel over from the west towards the east. The 
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general surface of the country is rolling, and in parts hilly and moun- 
tainous. There are frequently knobby hills and high bluffs along the 
rivers, creeks, and ravines. There are fine beds of coal and iron ores in 
the eastern half of the county, and also numerous salt and mineral 
springs and wells of excellent water. The Kentucky ridge, a spur of 
the Cumberland Mountains (which extends from the main summit of 
the Allegheny or Appalachian chain, in Letcher and Pike counties, north- 
westwardly across the State, to the mouth of Licking river, opposite 
Cincinnati), forms the southern boundary of Powell, and is here several 
hundred feet high. The ridge on the border of this county has been 
uplifted through all the different strata of the various rocks, from the 
Silurian to the true coal measures, and now marks the axis of the great 
commotion that evidently gave shape and character to this portion of 
the State at an early geological epoch. There is a great deal of good 
building stone (both of sand rock and lime) in the strata which come to 
the surface. The soils on the bottoms along the rivers and creeks are 
exceedingly fertile and rich in plant food. On some of the hills and 
ridges the land is tolerably good; but where the sandy rocks prevail, the 
soil is thin and poor. 

Agriculture —On the bottom lands are grown excellent crops of corn, 
wheat, oats, rye, tobacco, flax, and potatoes. Agriculture, however, 
has not been so well attended to here as in those counties lying to the 
west, owing to the difficulty of getting produce to market. The hills 
and ridges are well suited for orchards and vineyards, and the very best 
qualities of apples, peaches, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, and other 
fruits and berries, grow to perfection. So far as grapes have been tried, 
they have proved a success; and the wine made from the wild grapes, 
or those of the native cultivated varieties, is exceedingly rich in alco- 
hol and saccharine matter, and has a bouquet equal to the best similar © 
production from the States of Missouri, Illinois, or Ohio. No doubt, 
with proper care and skill, the industry of wine and brandy-making 
could be made here quite profitable. 

In live stock but little pains have been taken to improve the breeds; 
consequently, the scrub varieties are everywhere to be found. The 
native bitter shrubs and mountain grasses indicate a fine range for 
sheep; and experience has proven that the finer classes of wool-bear- 
ing animals do as well here as anywhere on the continent. Large 
flocks of Cottswold, Merino, and Southdown sheep could here be pas- 
tured at a very small expense, which would pay large profits on the 
investment. 
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Streams and Forests —-Red river flows centrally from east to west through 
the county, furnishing valuable water-power for mills, furnaces, or facto- 
ries. It has numerous tributaries, some of which are good mill streams. 
The principal of these are Indian, Cane, Hatcher, Morris, Paint, Beech 
Fork, Black, Brush, Lulbegrud, Middle Fork, South Fork (of Red 
river), Cow, Cat, Owl, Pick, Mappen, Hatton, and Raccoon creeks. This 
entire county was originally covered with the heaviest kind of forests, 
which abounded in every species of oaks, poplar, walnut, ash, hickory, 
elm, maple, sugar-tree, gum, beech, linden, birch, wahoo, cotton-wood, 
alder, pine, spruce, arbor vite, leather-wood, iron-wood, holly, locust, 
sycamore, willow, hemlock, &c., &c. Probably 80 per cent. of these 
forests are still untouched by the woodman’s axe. The scenery in 
these forests and along the precipitous bluffs and mountain ledges is 
often sublime, and would be well worth a trip of many miles to see. 
The pea-vines, undergrowth, and mountain grass are still growing in 
great luxuriance through the vales and on the sides of the mountains. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Like in other mountain counties, the people here have but little use 
for towns, cities, or villages. They prefer their mountain homes, the 
good spring water, and the exhilerating air, to thickly crowded streets 
and the vices of an overgrown population. Therefore, we find Staxton, 
the county seat, which is beautifully located on the south bank of Red 
river, about the centre of the county, to be the only town of consequence 
in the county. And even Stanton is not a very large place, having 
only the court-house and less than one hundred inhabitants; still, it is 
a thriving town, has a mill, tannery, church, school, and several neat 
dwelling-houses, and the promise of greater importance in the future, 
when the mineral and other resources of the country are more fully 
developed. 

West Bend is a neat village, in the northwest corner of the county. 

Schools and Churches.—The public common free school system of the 
State has been inaugurated in this county, and through the zeal of the 
worthy Commissioner, J. S. Vivion, a school has been taught in each 
district. The people take more interest than formerly in the education 
of their children, and their attendance at the schools, though not so 
good as it should be, is much better than it was in former years. The 
Hard-shell Baptist, the Missionary Baptist, the Methodist, and Reformed 
Christians are the principal religious denominations, 
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The People.—TVhe people of Powell county are industrious, intelligent, 
kind-hearted, frugal, and hospitable. They do not seek to make large 
fortunes, nor to rack their brains or nervous systems in the vain hope 
of finding happiness in the possession of dollars and cents; but, being 
natural-born philosophers, they take life easy, and are content to follow 
in the wake of progress made by the more restless of our people. The 
ladies are patrons of energy, industry, and moral worth, just such as 
adorned the old republics of the Eastern World when virtue, truth, and 
honor were the passports to fame and promotion. It is well that our 
cities are filled with men who are born of such women, instead of from 
the devotees of fashion and sufferers by self-imposed aches and pains, 
such as we find parading the streets of all large cities. It is from this 
stock come our stoutest-bodied and largest-brained men. So mote it be. 


PULASKL.COUNLY. 


This county, named in honor of Count Pulaski, was formed in the 
year 1798 from parts of Lincoln and Green, and is bounded on the north 
by Casey, Lincoln, and Rockcastle, east by Rockcastle, Laurel, and 
Whitley, south by Whitley and Wayne, and west by Wayne, Russell, 
and Casey counties. A strict measurement would probably show this 
to have the largest area of any county in the State. It certainly is 
among the five having the largest territories, viz: Harlan, Pike, Perry, 
Christian, and Pulaski. 

Topography, Soil, and Geology.—This county is quite varied in its 
geological formations. The northern parts are based upon the sub-car- 
boniferous limestone. The central and western portions are also located 
upon the cavernous limestone, except where the rivers cut through to 
the Waverly series of rocks, and occasionally to the Devonian shale; 
while the east and southeastern and extreme southern neck of the county 
rest upon the true coal formations. The county lies in the southeastern 
part of the State, immediately upon the Cumberland river, and along the 
line of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, which passes through it for over 
forty miles. The northern part of the county is rolling, the west and mid- 
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dle part inclined to be hilly, and the balance almost mountainous. The 
soil varies in accordance with the rock bases, much of it being very fer- 
tile, while other portions are too thin for good cropping. The amount of 
coal and iron ore in that part of the county based upon the carbonifer- 
ous rocks is immense, and will prove sources of great wealth when prop- 
erly developed. 

Transportation Facilities —The Cumberland river is navigable for half 
the year to within a few miles of Somerset for small steamboats, and 
flat-boats and rafts can be floated out during the winter and spring 
months. This transportation, however, is too uncertain for iron fur- 
naces and coal mines; but when the Cincinnati Southern Railway is 
completed, which will be within a few months, then daily trips for 
freight and passage to the Northern and Southern cities will stimulate 
into active operation furnaces and mines, which will bring capital anda 
new population into the county, and will entirely change the old order 
of things by making this one of the most productive sections of Ken- 
tucky. Rockcastle river, South Fork of Cumberland, Linn, Pittsman, 
White Oak, and Fishing creeks, all furnish excellent water power and 
sites for mills, factories, and furnaces. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Somerset, the county seat, is located about the centre of the county, 
immediately on the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. It contains about 
seven hundred and fifty inhabitants; has five or six churches, an acad- 
emy, a Masonic collegiate institute,a dozen mechanic shops, saw and 
grist-mills, tannery, bank, many fine stores, and several elegant private 
dwellings. 

Grundy, five miles east of Somerset, contains a population of one 
hundred and fifty, has several factories and shops, and does a very large 
local trade. | 

Mt. Gilead, is about half the size of Grundy, with a corresponding 
trade. 

Waztsboro, on the Cumberland river, is a place of considerable impor- 
tance as a warehouse and shipping point. Harrison, Styleville, Charlottes- 
ville, Sublimity, Woodstock, Durham, Thompsonville, White Oak Gap, 
Slickville, Dallas, Dabney, Cedar Knob, Clio, Tatesville, Willow Tree, and 
Flatrock are all neat villages, each doing a considerable local business. 

Schools and Churches.—Yhe Masonic Institute, located at Somerset, 
is well patronized by the order in that section ; and the Female Academy 
at the same place is well conducted by an able corps of teachers. The 
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free common school system of the State has been inaugurated in every 
district, and gives very general satisfaction to parents, who evince a com- 
mendable zeal in having their children improve every opportunity for 
obtaining a good common education. The Primitive Baptist, Reformer, 
Free-will Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian are the principal relig- 
ious denominations. The church buildings in the county are substantial 
and commodious, but not elegant; they, however, answer well the pur- 
poses of the people, who regard honest faith and good works more than 
fashionable sermons or superb buildings. Every neighborhood has a 
~ church or two, and all the people have good opportunities for attending 
service (whenever they feel so inclined) on the Sabbath. ) 

Timbcr.—Pulaski is one of the best timbered counties in the State, 
and contains large forests of all kinds of hard and soft wood, such as is 
best adapted for house building, machinery, agricultural implements, or 
furniture. 

Crops and Fruits.—Corn, wheat, oats, flax, rye, and tobacco are the 
staple crops. In parts of the county blue-grass grows tolerably well, 
but herds-grass, timothy, clover, orchard-grass, Hungarian, and millet 
all do well for pastures or hay. Peaches, apples, quinces, pears, cherries, 
and plums flourish in all parts of the county, and on the hills and free- 
stone lands seldom fail of a full crop. The uplands and ridges produce 
excellent grapes, and vineyards of Catawba, Ives Seedling, Hartford, 
Delaware, or other native varieties, would prove as profitable as any 
crop that can be cultivated. 

Live Stock.—In some parts of Pulaski are to be found good breeds of 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. But a majority of farmers 
hold on to the native kinds, which were brought from Virginia and 
North Carolina when the country was first settled. Sheep husbandry 
and hog-breeding could be made very profitable with proper attention 
and good breeds. Game and fish are plenty, and much sport is had by 
those who love to follow the dogs or handle the reel. 

Domestic Arts.—There are but few manufactories proper, except grist 
and saw-mills, carding factories, and blacksmith shops. The female por- 
tion of the community, however, still continue to spin and weave nearly 
all the cloth used by their families, with a considerable surplus for traffic 
to the country merchants. In this way they get dress goods and gro- 
ceries, and all the fashionable articles needed in making their toilet. 
They also trade largely to the merchants eggs, butter, poultry, feathers, 
home-knit socks, beeswax, ginseng, maple sugar, home-made molasses, 
and various other useful articles made on the farm. 
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ROBERTSON COUNTY. 


This is one of the smallest, if not the least county, in area in the 
State, and was taken, in 1867, from parts of Nicholas, Harrison, Bracken, 
and Mason, and named in honor of Judge George Robertson. It is 
bounded on the north by Bracken and Mason, east by Mason and Flem- 
ing, south by Nicholas, and west by Harrison county. It is well watered 


_ by the Licking river and its tributaries, the principal of which in this 


county are North Fork, Shannon, Johnson’s Fork, Cedar, Clay, West’s, 
Helen’s, Painter, and Fire Lick creeks, and Drift Run. These afford 
many fine sites for mills and factories. 

Geology.— This county is entirely based upon the different strata of 
the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian rocks, but is quite varied in its 
soil, which is caused by the change in the outcropping strata. The sur- 


face is rolling or hilly, but the lands generally good for cultivation. 


There are no minerals or coal, unless possibly small deposits of sul- 
pherets of lead, in quantities not sufficient for profitable working. The 
timber varies with the strata of rocks, consisting principally of oaks, 
poplar, beech, sugar-tree, wild cherry, walnut, hickory, and ash. Grass, 
particularly blue-grass, grows well, and corn and tobacco flourish in 
every part of the county; the smaller cereals, as well as hemp and flax, 
are well suited for lands in different parts of the county, and, with proper 
drainage and fertilization of the soils, would grow well everywhere. 
The rocks are well adapted for making stone fences and for building 
material, consisting of every variety usually found in the Silurian forma- 
tions. Mineral water, such as that known as the Lower Blue Lick, 
is found at several points, and by sinking wells or shafts can be found, 
no doubt, at the distance of: two to four hundred feet, in any of the 
creek bottoms, which distance will reach the great mineral reservoir, 
located in the calciferous sandstone of the underlying Cambrian series. 


ToOwNS AND VILLAGES. 


Mt, Olivet, the county seat, located about the centre of the county, 
has a population of some 300 persons. It contains a good court-house 
and other public offices, an academy, four or five fine churches, tobacco 
factories, mills, half a dozen mechanic shops, and several neat private 
residences. 
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Kentontown, Pinhook, and Bridgeville are handsome, flourishing vil- 
lages, each doing the necessary business of its neighborhood. 

Agriculture.—Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, hemp, flax, and tobacco 
are the chief products of the farms, and are grown of excellent quality 
and in large quantities. Blue-grass thrives in all parts of the county, 
and the hay grasses do well, except on the hills and ridges ; consequently, 
Robertson is, from necessity, a first-class stock county. The. best 
bloods of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry are found in every 
neighborhood, and the familiar “ horse and stock talk” prevails here just 
as it does in Bourbon, Harrison, and Mason. The farmers are devoted 
to raising tobacco, and take great pains in handling their crops, which 
are similar to the “ Mason County Tobacco,’ so well known to the trade . 
in this country and Europe. Vegetables and fruits grow here to per- 
fection, and the hills-seem well adapted to vineyards; the native vines, 
particularly the ‘four stars’—Concord, Ives Seedling, Hartford Prolific, 
and Delaware—flourish exceedingly well, and give a wine well flavored, 
of excellent bouquet, and good body. 

Schools.—The energetic public school commissioner of this county, 
Mr. C. N. Bucklin, says: ‘‘I have visited all the schools, and find most 
of them in a flourishing condition. Some districts are in need of good 
buildings. A good many teachers in attendance at the Institute, who 
seem to manifest a much greater interest than ever before; so much so 
that I have concluded to hold another, and assign to each a part in the 
exercises.” Besides the public schools taught under the free system of 
the State, there are several private schools, and a few good academies. 

Churches.—The Presbyterian, Reformer, Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, 
and Episcopalian are the principal Christian.sects. These have many 
fine churches, with large, attentive congregations. No neighborhood is 
lacking in having good church and school facilities. | 

Smaller Industries.—Tobacco, corn, wheat, and stock-raising have so 
completely occupied the attention of the people of Robertson that they 
pay but little attention to anything else; consequently, no manufactories 
of importance are in operation, except tobacco factories and grist and 
saw-mills. The good, intelligent, economical ladies, however, in some 
neighborhoods, still hold on to the old-fashioned spinning-wheel and 
loom, and make cloth for the every-day wear of the family. They also 
traffic to the country merchants home-knit socks, honey and wax, poul- 
try, eggs, feathers, butter, tree molasses, and home-made sugar. Through 
means of these lesser industries they add largely to the family income, 
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and, in the true sense of the term, prove themselves ‘“ helpmates”’ of 
the husband. 

Social Characteristics. —Like the people of all this section, the Rob- 
ertsonians are refined, educated, and hospitable, fine judges of live stock 
of all kinds, and delight in contests for premiums on animals of superior 
excellence and blood. They are also remarkably social and generous in 
their intercourse with one another, and with strangers who may come 
among them. The ladies are superior models of their sex, and are usu- 
ally well-skilled in all the useful and ornamental arts pertaining to. the 
science of housekeeping. But, like their sisters all over the world, they 
are not indifferent to the effect of beautiful dresses and jaunty hats, and 
upon all public occasions exhibit the utmost elegance and taste in the 
arrangement of their toilets. 

The price of lands here is about the same as in the adjacent counties 
of Harrison, Mason, and Fleming, and the supply of labor seems about 
equal to the demand, and at fair wages, either by the day, week, or month. 
There is a tendency towards cultivating less land and having it more 
highly fertilized, which, if followed out by the farmers, will be produc- 
tive of great benefit to the revenue of the county, and will enable them 
to sell off the surplus lands to actual settlers, who may come in from 
other States and become citizens. 


ROGCKCASEER. COUNTY. 


This county, called from Rockcastle river, was formed in 1810 from 
parts of Lincoln, Madison, Pulaski, and Knox. It is bounded on the 
north by Garrard and Madison, east by Jackson and Laurel, south by 
Laurel and Pulaski, and west by Pulaski, Lincoln, and Garrard counties. 

Geology, Streams, and Soiwl.—Rockcastle is quite varied in its geologi- 
cal formation. Beginning at the west border and going eastwardly, we 
find first knobby hills and Waverly sandstones, then layers of the car- 
boniferous or cavernous limestones, which cover nearly two thirds of 
the county, and then the true coal measures of the East Kentucky coal 
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field. The projections of the coal measures over the cavernous lime- 
stones and Chester Group are very irregular, owing to the deep-wash- 
ing of the creeks and rivers, and the disintegration of the sand rocks at 
some former geological epoch. The heavy mill-grit and conglomerate 
sand rocks appear in beetling crags along the banks of the creeks and 
rivers in the eastern part of the county, and, when covered with the 
mountain laurel, in full bloom, give an exceedingly beautiful, romantic, 
and picturesque view. ‘The sub-conglomerate coal, so peculiar to this 
region of Kentucky, outcrops beneath the heavy conglomerate sand 
rocks at the ‘‘narrows”’ of Rockcastle river. There are quite a variety 
of iron ores in the eastern part of this county: the limonite, which lies 
near the cavernous limestone, the carbonate of iron on Meadow creek, 
pot ores, and carbonate of iron near the black shale beds, and also fer- 
ruginous shales and hematitic iron ores. The surface of the country 
corresponds to the rock formations which underlie. In the western half 
of the county, except the border knobs, the lands are gently undulat- 
ing or level, and the soil is quite productive. The eastern part is broken, 
hilly, and mountainous, but interspersed with many rivers and creeks, 
upon which are wide bottoms of very rich lands. The ridges being 
generally of sandstone, are very thin and poor in plant food. The tim- 
ber forests are extensive and fine, consisting in the western part of oaks, 
hickory, poplar, walnut, lime-wood, sycamore, black-jack, wild cherry, 
‘ gum, dogwood, &c., &c., and in the eastern part of all kinds of trees 
usually found in the mountain regions of Kentucky. The creek bot- 
toms everywhere are well stocked with the sugar-maple, from which a 
large quantity of sugar is made every year. 

The coal mined in this county at Pine Hill and other places, and 
shipped on the Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, is of very superior quality for grates and factory use. Rockcastle 
river forms the southeast boundary for over 20 miles, and affords most 
* excellent water-power for mills, furnaces, or factories. Its tributaries 
are Brush, Skaggs, Roundstone, Renfro’s, Copper, Dick’s, Eagle, Line, 
Cockrell’s, Dysart’s, and Cedar creeks, several of which are fine mill 
streams. 

Towns AND RAILROADS. 

The Knoxville Branch of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad passes 
centrally through the county from northwest to southeast, leaving the 
county at Livingston, on Rockcastle river, to which point it is now com- 
pleted. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad passes within a few miles of 
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the western boundary of this county, upon the territory of the adjoining 
counties of Lincoln and Pulaski. 

Mt. Vernon, the seat of justice, is handsomely located about the cen- 
tre of the county, upon the head-waters of Roundstone creek, and imme- 
diately on the Knoxville Branch Railroad. It has a population of about 
five hundred persons, and contains, beside the usual public buildings, a 
grist and saw-mill, wool-carding factory, a tannery, three churches, an 
academy, eight to ten mechanic shops, and many neat, well-appointed 
private residences. 

Pine Hill, five and a half miles from Mt. Vernon, is a thriving town 
of some eight hundred inhabitants. It has grown up since the comple- 
tion of the railroad into the county, and is now the location of two 
large coal mines, four saw-mills, and other factories. 

Livingston, the present terminus of the railroad, is pleasantly located 
on Rockcastle river, at the county line, and, like Pine Hill, is growing 
rapidly into a coal mining and manufacturing centre. J/¢. Guthrie, 
Broadhead, Pleasant Valley, Gum Sulphur, Goochland, Fishpoit, and 
Level Green, are all neat, thriving villages, each doing the necessary 
local trade of its neighborhood. Large quantities of coal and lumber 
are now shipped to Louisville and other places. 

Agiicultuve.—VYhe staple products are corn, wheat, oats, rye, live 
stock, and tobacco.. The land based on the cavernous limestone, as 
well as the rich river and creek bottoms, is well adapted to the growth 
of all the staples, as well as for grazing stock upon clover and the hay 
grasses. Tobacco was but little cultivated until the railroad opened up 
a market; now it is a leading crop. Orchards and vineyards flourish 
well upon all the ridges and uplands, and rarely fail to yield good aver- 
age crops of fruit. Sheep-raising has increased largely within the last 
few years, and if the worthless curs could be exterminated from the 
country, would’ soon become the most profitable branch of farming in 
this section of the State. Large numbers of mules and hogs are being 


raised to supply the Southern trade and the Louisville market. 

Domestic Arts —Yhe fashion of manufacturing jeans, linseys, linen, 
cottonades, blankets, and other cloths, for the use of the family, still 
remains among the good, industrious women of Rockcastle. The sur- 
plus of home-made cloth, after the family is supplied, they traffic to the 
country merchants for such articles as they may need for family con- 
sumption. They also sell to these merchants large amounts of home- 
knit socks, butter, eggs, poultry, feathers, beeswax, flaxseed, maple 
sugar, tree molasses, and ginseng root. With these articles they pay a 
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large proportion of the family expenses, and thereby add to the aggre- 
gate finances of the household. 

Schools and Churches.—The energetic, wide-awake school commis- 
sioner, J. J. Brown, Esq., reports a great improvement in the public 
free common schools taught under the State system. Teachers of more 
than usual ability have been employed, and there is a better attendance 
of children at the schools. The people, too, take more interest in hav- 
ing their children educated than formerly, and evince a commendable 
pride in having them accept of all the advantages to be derived from 
the public schools, which are now taught in every district. The Re- 
former, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist are the principal Christian 
denominations. The church buildings, ‘‘meeting-houses,” are usually 
plain, comfortable log or framed houses, well adapted to the purposes 
of the worthy, faithful members who worship therein. One or more 
of these structures is located in every neighborhood, so that no family 
will have to go more than from five to eight miles to attend church on 
the Sabbath.. The ministers are usually intelligent, pious, eloquent 
speakers, much beloved by their members. Their salaries, though not 
large, are generally promptly paid, and sufficient to give a comfortable 
support. 

Characteristics of the People.—The citizens of Rockcastle are intelli- 
gent, industrious, thrifty, kind-hearted, and hospitable. They do not 
rush after fortunes like the people who live in the commercial centres of 
the nation, but more philosophically take the world easy, and borrow no 
troubles in advance; yet they are not blind to the advantages of pro- 
gress,and heartily desire to have people from other States and countries 
come and settle among them, and give a fresh impulse to the develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of this section of Kentucky. 


ROWAN? COUNTY: 


In 1856 this county was carved out of parts of Morgan and Fleming, 
and named in honor of Judge John Rowan. It is bounded on the north 
by Fleming and Lewis, east by Carter and Elliott, south by Morgan, 
Menifee, and Bath, and west by Bath and Fleming counties, 
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Geology, Streams, and Soil_—The geological formations of this county 
are quite varied. The whole of the western and northern parts, includ- 
ing almost the entire valley of Triplett’s creek, is occupied by the knob 
formation and the Waverly series of sandstones, the lower sections usu- 
ally presenting the black Lingula shale, with a capping of knobby free- 
stone. A very narrow section of the sub-carboniferous limestone appears 
between the Waverly Group and the mill-grit sandstone of the true coal 
series. An outcrop of the sub-carboniferous or cavernous mountain lime- 
stone, in thin strata, can be seen on Christy’s branch of Triplett’s creek, 
at Kirk’s horse mill, a few miles southeast from Morehead. Above this 
mountain limestone the conglomerate and mill-grit stone begin, and thin 
seams of coal, accompanied by gray shale and silicious iron ores, make 
their appearance. Near the junction of the freestone and the underly- 
ing shale there are some kidney ores, but not in quantities sufficient for 
mining. The black slate, of great thickness (over 100 feet), in parts of 
the county, extends nearly up to the freestone formations. Along the 
banks of Licking river, and elsewhere in the county, are strata of fine- 
grained knob-stone, suitable for building purposes; and the quarries are 
so located as to be opened with but little stripping. The ledges are 
from one to two feet in thickness, and gracefully overhang the banks of 
the streams. The surface, in some parts undulating, is generally hilly, 
and in some places mountainous, with beautiful valleys and rich bot- 
toms. The soil is rich in the river and creek bottoms, but elsewhere 
thin, clayey, and frequently spouty. 

Licking river forms the southwest boundary for 20 miles or more, and 
Triplett’s creek flows diagonally through the county from northeast to 
southwest. ‘These streams are susceptible of improvement by locks and 
dams. They afford excellent water-power for mills, factories, and fur- 


naces. Their main tributaries (some of which are good mill streams) 
are Bushy, North, Holly, and Dry Forks, Christy’s branch, and Scott’s 
creeks. Fine timber abounds everywhere. 

Agriculture. 


The staple crops are corn, wheat, rye, oats, and potatoes 
(Irish and sweet), all of which grow well. Very little tobacco is grown 
in the county, although the soil is adapted to the production of a fine 
quality of this weed. The hay grasses flourish here exceedingly well, 
and, with proper under-drainage, much of the clayey lands could be 
made first-class for corn, orchard-grass, oats, timothy, herds-grass, and 
millet. Lime would greatly improve the soil, and gypsum and bone- 
dust could be used to great advantage where the lands are dry. Horses, 
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mules, cattle, hogs, and sheep are reared by the farmers and sold to 
traders from the blue-grass counties, who come here and buy them up 
for the purpose of refattening. The scrub stock hold the advantage 
over the finer bloods, because the people think them more hardy, and 
better able to take care of themselve in “the range.” The bitter herbs, 
the native grasses, and the mountain shrubs peculiarly fit this county 
for sheep husbandry. Nowhere could the Cottswold, Merino, South- 
down, and Shropshiredown sheep be kept with more profit or with bet- 
ter success. The succulent grasses, mosses, and shrubs of the hills and 
ridges could afford them provender in abundance, and the beetling crags 
and lofty bluffs would shelter them in the winter. Bees here would do 
well, owing to the spontaneous growth of white clover, and the great 
abundance of forest trees and plants that produce flowers filled with 
honey. The people pay very little attention to this industry, because 
they can find wild honey in the hollow trees of the forest enough for 
home consumption. Orchards and vineyards do well in any part of this 
county, and fruit-raising might be made a leading industry if the farm- 
ers could once become accustomed to the business. Grapes of the na- 
tive improved varieties can be produced on the southern and eastern 
exposures of the hills and ridges equal to those of the hilly counties of 
Europe, and consequently wine and brandy-making might be carried on 


at an excellent profit. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Morehead, the seat of justice, is beautifully located on a branch of 
Christy’s creek, about the centre of the county, and immediately on the 
proposed line of the Lexington and Big Sandy Railroad. Besides the 
usual public buildings, it has three fine churches, steam saw and flour- 
ing mill, shingle machine, an academy, half a dozen mechanic shops, and 
several neat, well-appointed private residences. The population is now 
about two hundred and fifty, and promises to be greatly increased when 
the railroad is completed through the town. 

Cross Roads, eight miles from the county seat, is a handsome business” 
town of three hundred and fifty inhabitants. 

Pine Springs, nine miles north of Morehead, is quite a flourishing 
place of over one hundred inhabitants. 

Grist Mills, Cassady’s Mills, and Farmers are neat, coe villages, 
each doing a good local trade. 

Domestic Arts—Rowan county has never taken a leading place among 
the manufacturing portions of the State, there being no large amounts 
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of capital here employed in this class of industry; yet the noble, indus- 


trious, intelligent ladies know well how practically to employ the spin- 
ning-wheel, the warping-bars, and the handloom. They manufacture 
on these articles most of the cloth worn by their families, and a consid- 
erable surplus for traffic. In addition to this, they also trade to the 
country merchants large quantities of butter, eggs, poultry, feathers, 
beeswax, dried fruits, ginseng root, home-knit socks, flaxseed, maple 
sugar, and tree molasses. By means of these articles they manage to 
pay for a majority of the store goods and groceries used at their homes, 
thus saving large sums for the joint-tenancy of the household, and prov- 
ing themselves indeed men’s helpmates. 

Churches.—The Methodist, the Old and New Schoo] Baptist, the Re- 
former, and Presbyterian are the chief religious sects. The church build- 
ings or ‘‘meeting-houses” are generally good, commodious structures, 
well adapted to the purposes for which they were built. The members 
are usually devoted, pious, earnest Christians, who believe in good works 
and an honest faith, such as St. Paul speaks of as necessary passports 
to the haven of safety and happiness. The ministers are pious, well- 
educated teachers, highly respected by their congregations. Their sala- 
ries, though not very large, are promptly paid, and are sufficient for a 
good livelihood. 

Schools.—R. G. Scott, Esq., the energetic, wide-awake school commis- 
sioner of this county, has introduced the public free common school sys- 
tem of the State into every district, and now al! the children have an 
opportunity of obtaining a good common education at but little expense, 
provided their parents and guardians do their duty in sending them to 
the schools. The people are learning to appreciate more highly the 
need of having the rising generation well taught, and are aiding the 
commissioner and the teachers much more zealously than they ever have 
done in former years. The attendance is now very good. 
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RUSSELIs,. COU MAY: 


In 1825 this county was established out of parts of Adair, Cumber- 
land, and Wayne, and named in honor of Colonel William Russell. It 
is bounded on the north by Adair and Casey, east by Casey, Pulaski, 
and Wayne, south by Wayne and Clinton, and west by Cumberland and 
Adair counties. 

Geology, Streams, and Soil.—There is quite a varied geological system 
of rocks exhibited in this county. Beginning at the base rocks of Cum- 
berland river, with the blue limestone of the Silurian, it passes, by means 
of the washing of the river and creeks, through the upper Silurian, the 
Devonian shale, and the knobby hillstones, into the Waverly sandstones, 
which form the surface-rocks of three fourths of the county. Above 
the Waverly sandstones is a belt of country around Jamestown, and 
also south of the Cumberland river, which is based upon the cavernous 
sub-carboniferous limestones. The Cumberland has cut down through 
steep banks into the Silurian rocks, and has made wide bottoms of ex- 
ceedingly fertile lands. The general surface of the country is hilly and 
broken, and on the sandstone basis the soil is thin, and not well adapted 
to the growth of large crops of cereals, but, nevertheless, grows a very 
fine article of tobacco. The limestone lands are more level, and fre- 
quently abound in caves and sink-holes; and the soil here is also much 
better adapted to farming purposes. These better lands lie adjacent to 
Jamestown, and between that place and Pulaski county. Timber is 
abundant in Russell, and consists of all the varieties indigenous to that 
latitude. 

Cumberland river flows in a southwestwardly direction entirely through 
the southern part of the county, and affords a sufficiency of water for 
steamboat navigation six months inthe year. Its tributaries are Indian, 
Otter, Beaver, and .Harman’s creeks, on the south side, and Wolf, 
Caney, Roaring Lily, Greasy, Blackfish, Butler, and Miller’s creeks, on 
the north side. Sulphur Fork, Cabin, and Reynolds’ creeks, in the 
northwest end of the county, flow into Russell creek, and thence into 
Green river. Several of these streams afford excellent water-power for 
mills and factories. It is highly probable that coal oil will be found in 
Russell, | 
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Agvicultural—Russell county, while not exceedingly rich, yet produces 
good corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, hay grasses, and potatoes. On the 
bottom lands large crops of corn, hay, oats, and tobacco have been 
grown, equaling those of the best blue-grass soils. Fruit of all kinds, 
including grapes, do well in every part of this county, and no doubt 
orchards and vineyards for cider, wine, and brandy-making can be made 
as profitable here as in any part of the Western country. Before the 
internal revenue tax was placed upon distilled spirits, the peach and 
apple brandy of Russell county had a reputation from Jamestown to 
New Orleans. Since the war, but little of this superior brandy has been 
made, owing to the uncertainty of satisfying the demands of govern- 
ment officials. In live stock of all kinds, Russell is about like the 
neighboring counties. Scrub breeds are altogether in the ascendency, and 
but little pains have been taken to improve the quality of horses, mules, 
or cattle. The old razor-back wattled hogs roam over the range, and 
make their living upon acorns, angelica, and sweet-brier roots. Their 
noses and faces have been elongated by the laws of adaptation and pro- 
gressive development for this purpose. The scrub cattle and sheep also 


scour ‘‘the range’’ for food, having little care taken of them, except at 


shearing time, or when fresh beef or mutton is wanted. The grasses, 
shrubs, and climate are peculiarly adapted to sheep husbandry, and if the 
long-wooled Shropshiredowns or Cottswolds were introduced, no doubt 
they would so improve the native stock as to make wool-growing the 
most profitable branch of agriculture that could be followed in this part 
of Kentucky. Bees flourish exceedingly, owing to the many varieties 
of trees and plants that bear flowers suitable for their use. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Famestown, the seat of justice, is handsomely located on a beautiful 
plateau near the centre of the county. It has a population of two 
hundred, and, beside the usual public buildings, contains two churches, 
two hotels, a grist and saw-mill, an academy, half a dozen mechanic 
shops, and several neat private residences. Cveelsboro, Lairsville, Row- 
ena, Millersville, Montpelier, Royalton, buena Vista, and Horse Shoe Bot- 
tom, are small thrifty villages, each doing the necessary mercantile 
business of its neighborhood. 

Schools and Churches.—Besides the Academy or High School at James- 
town, the common free schools on the State system are taught in nearly 
all the districts of the county. The attendance of the children is not so: 
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good as it ought to be, but is improving each year; and the people are 
taking more interest than formerly in having their children properly in- 
structed. The Methodist, the Hard-shell Baptist, the Reformer, the 
Missionary Baptist, and the Presbyterian are the chief religious sects in 
the county. The ‘“‘meeting-houses”’ are good, plain, log or frame struc- 
tures, not very fine or showy, but well-suited for the uses intended. 
These buildings are scattered through the country, so that one or more 
is located in each neighborhood; and here the good, zealous Christians 
meet every Sabbath to worship and to listen to the eloquent teachings 
of their popular ministers, little caring for the fine equipage of gaudy 
chapels or showy steeples, provided they feel assured of honest hearts, 
a pure, unchanging faith, and good works, such as St. Paul tells of, 
as necessary passports to safety and unceasing happiness. The congre- 
gations are generally large and attentive listeners. 

Smaller Industyvies—-Russell has never taken the lead in manufactur- 
ing industries. A few saw and grist-mills, tanneries, and mechanic shops 
are her main exhibits in this line; but the good, industrious, intelligent, 
economical women of the county, who are, indeed, “the salt of the 
earth” here as elsewhere, still retain and use the old-fasioned hand-looms, ° 
warping-bars, and spinning-wheels in the manufacture of jeans, linseys, 
counterpanes, blankets, linen, and such other cloths as are needed for 
family wear. Any surplus is traded to the country merchants, with 
whom, also, the matrons deal largely in butter, eggs, poultry, feathers, 
flaxseed, beeswax, maple sugar, ginseng, and tree molasses. In this 
way they get all kinds of fancy articles and dress goods, ‘‘spun truck,” 
and groceries, thereby saving largely to the joint-tenancy household 
department. f | 

Social Features.—It is in the every-day routine of life where we can 
best judge a man or woman, and so of communities. The social fea- 
tures of a people show their real status. Viewed in this way, the good, 
intelligent citizens of Russell make a fine exhibit. In their every-day 
life they do not rush and press themselves to death in pursuit of riches, 
but act more philosophically, and take life easy. It is seldom that a 
Russellite ever destroys his nervous or mental system by fretting over 
work, or in search for the almighty dollar. These people love to have 
their amusements as they plod through life, and, being of social tem- 
peraments, they always aid each other at log-rollings, quiltings, house- 
raisings, wedding parties, or when harvesting the crops; and on all such 
‘occasions they have feasts and dances, where everybody helps to make 
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everybody else happy, cheerful, and contented. At these meetings 
E there is no formality or prudish selfishness; but first the work is allotted 
) and done, and all hands then set to work to have a good time generally ; 
and they never fail to enjoy themselves, just as all of our forefathers and 
mothers use to do in the good old times, before large cities were built 
and railroads and telegraphs started the world at a break-neck speed in 
search of riches. These fashions are still kept up in Russell and in 
) many of the interior counties of the State; and we trust it may be 
many years before the people think themselves too rich to discontinue 
them. Emigrants would find in Russell cheap lands and good, hospita- 
ble neighbors, who would give them a hearty welcome. 
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SCOUT. COUNTY: 


This county, named in honor of Gov. Charles Scott, and taken from 
a part of Woodford in 1792, is bounded on the north by Owen and Har- 
rison, east by Harrison, Bourbon, and Fayette, south by Fayette and 
Woodford, and west by Franklin and Owen. 

Rocks and Sou.—Scott county is based altogether on the upper Cam- 
brian or lower Silurian rocks, and is in the centre of the Blue Grass Re- 
gion of Kentucky. The south and east parts of the county next to 
Bourbon, Fayette, and Woodford counties is a beautiful rolling or level 
land, made from the calcareous marly blue limestones, rich in fossil 


: shells. This section is of unsurpassed fertility. To the north and north- 


west the surface of the country becomes more hilly, and is more varied 
in the character of the top soil, being very rich where the best strata of 
blue limestones outcrop, but less productive when underlaid by strata of 
a less marly and fossiliferous character. The soil, being derived exclu- 
sively from the rocks, marls, and vegetable mould that have accumu- 
lated through numberless ages, always indicates its own fertility by the 
growth of the native timber trees, the walnut and blue ash prevailing 
more extensively as the lands improve in fertility. 

Streams and Water-power.—Eagle creek, North and South Elkhorn, 
and their tributaries, give this county excellent drainage, and afford 
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good water-fall and many fine sites for mills and factories. These are 
also streams particularly noted for furnishing the best fishing grounds 
in Central Kentucky of their size. 

Agriculture.~-Hemp and blue-grass grow here to perfection, and corn, 
wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, potatoes, and tobacco are staples that never 
fail of a good average crop. Fruit, too, does well, and apples, cherries, 
plums, peaches, quinces, pears, berries, nuts, and melons flourish as well 
as in any place of a similar geological formation. Grapes succeed finely, 
and vineyards of native vines, well attended to, can be made profitable, 
both for the berries and wine-making. First-class hay is easily raised 
from clover, herds-grass, orchard grass, timothy, Hungarian, or millet. 
An application of chemical fertilizers to these lands when tired, would 
greatly improve the yield of wheat, tobacco, corn, and barley. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Georgetown, the county seat, is beautifully located in the southern 
part of the county, on the south side of North Elkhorn, where a very 
large, bold-running spring bursts out from the adjacent hill, with water 
sufficient to run a good-sized mill. The court-house and public offices 
are good, substantial brick buildings. There are some eight or ten fine 
churches, a Baptist college, under the control of able professors, woolen, 
carding, and hemp factories, grist and saw-mill, a dozen mechanic shops, 
and numerous elegant private residences. The population is about one 
thousand eight hundred persons. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad 
passes through the town, and gives daily traveling and freight facilities 
to the north and south. | 

Great Crossings, Stamping Ground, Oxford, Newtown, Stonewall, White 
Sulphur, Payne's Depot, Straight Fork, Little Eagle, Minorsville, and Dry 
Run, are all neat, thriving villages, each having good schools, mills or 
factories, fine churches, and stores and groceries and mechanic shops 
sufficient for the use of their respective neighborhoods. 

Live Stock.—Scott is one of the best ‘‘ blue-grass and stock counties ” 
in the State. It is centrally located on the blue limestone formation, 
and yields among the largest averages of corn, rye, barley, and hay 
grasses, as well as the finest quality of blue-grass pastures. Here are 
to be found the best known pedigrees of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry, and every farmer strives to have on his farm the best bloods. 
The scrub stock has long since disappeared, and now for a farmer to be 
caught with common stock on his premises, would subject him to the 
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universal criticism of his neighbors. Fast racers and trotters are every- 
where to be met with, and for a ‘“‘trotter’’ to go over three minutes in 
making a mile on trial of speed would not be tolerated. The racing 
stock ranks equal to any in America, while the Short-horns, among cat- 
tle, and Poland China and Berkshire hogs, equal those of the best coun- 
ties in England. 

Schools.—At Georgetown is a male college and two large, well-con- 
conducted female seminaries. t other places are good private schools, 
beside the free public schools taught in every district under the State 
common school system. The people are thoroughly alive to the neces- 
sity of having their children well educated, and take a commendable 
interest in the free schools as well as in the private institutions of the 
county. Many persons send their children off to other academies and 
colleges, either in Kentucky or some of the sister States, in order to 
have them educated after some particular manner, or to give them 
superior advantages not to be met with at home. 

Religious Denominations.—The Baptist, Reformer, Methodist, Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopalian are the principal religious sects of Chris- 
tians. Each of these have fine church buildings, and good congrega- 
tions in the county, no neighborhood being without one or more good 
houses, which are owned, either singly or jointly, by one or more de- 


“nominations. The number of members compare favorably with that of 


any other county in the State in proportion to population. 

Domestic Arts and Customs.—Very little cloth is now made by the old 
process of spinning and weaving at home on the old-fashioned wheel 
and hand-looms. The people think it pays them better to raise stock, 
grain, hemp, and tobacco (and when convenient to the depots or towns), 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables. The high price of lands, the deep rich 
soil, the excellent blue-grass, and the fine breeds of stock, have all com- 
bined to make the people of Scott independent of want, and have caused 
almost every family to “‘live on the fat of the land.’’ This, together 
with their general intelligence, high-toned integrity, and native hospi- 
tality, makes Scott county one of the most desirable residence counties 
in Kentucky or the West, and always will stamp her asa “garden spot” 
among the many rich sections of the Ohio Valley. 
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SHELBY COUNTY. 


In 1792, at the first session of the Legislature after Kentucky had 
been admitted a State into the Union, this county was cut off from a 
part of Jefferson, and named in honor of the acting Governor, Isaac 
Shelby. It at first contained the greater part of the territory now in- 
cluded in Spencer, Franklin, Henry, Oldham, and Gallatin counties. It 
is now bounded on the north by Oldham and Henry, east by Franklin 
and Anderson, south by Anderson and Spencer, and west by Spencer, 
Jefferson, and Oldham counties. 

Siveams, Soil, and Geolagy.—This entire county is based upon the 
blue limestones of the upper Cambrian or Jower Silurian date, except a 
small area next to the Jefferson county line, which belongs to the upper 
Silurian. There are no coal or valuable ores in Shelby, unless there 
may be found small veins of lead and sulphuret of barytes, in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘bird-eye”’ strata of the blue limestone. The general sur- 
face of the country is gently undulating, and the soil is remarkably rich 
in potash, sulphuric and phosphoric acids, and lime. The subsoil is red, 
while the top soil is of a dark or black color, and is very loose, friable, 
and exceedingly fertile. The native growth of timber is walnut, ash, 
hickory, elm, sugar-tree, beech, &c. The streams are Brashear, Beech, 
Clear, Bullskin, Gist, Floyd’s Fork; East Fork, North Fork, Middle Fork, 
Fox Run, and Plum creek, flowing into Salt river, and Benson, Six-mile 
creek, Collett’s creek, Jackson’s creek, and Indian river, flowing into the 
Kentucky. The lands between Bullskin and the line of Jefferson coun- 
ty, though good, are not so fertile as those around Shelbyville, and the 
growth of timber consists more of oak, beech, and poplar. 


"FOWNS AND VELLAGES. 


Shelbyville, the seat of justice, is handsomely located upon Clear creek, 
near the centre of the county. It contains a popylation of about 2,500 
persons, and, beside the usual public buildings, has more than a dozen 
fine churches, one college, three academies, a eraded common school, a 
dozen different manufacturing establishments, about 35 to 40 mechanic 
shops, and numerous elegant private residences. It is at present the 
terminus of the Shelbyville Branch Railroad. | | 

Christiansburg, 10 miles east of Shelbyville, on the line of the Louis- 
ville and Lexington Railroad, is a beautiful town of about 300 inhabi- 
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tants. It has a woolen factory, grist and saw-mill, a fine school, and 
half a dozen mechanic shops. 

Simpsonville, 8 miles west of the county seat, on the Louisville and 
Shelbyville Turnpike, has a fine school, grist and saw-mill, half a dozen 
mechanic shops, and many handsome residences. 

Hardinsville, on the east side of the county, is a neat, thriving town 
of one hundred inhabitants. 

Clay or Clayvillage, six miles from the county seat, on the Frankfort 


pike, is a beautiful place in a rich section of country. It has a popula- 


* tion of one hundred, and contains several fine residences. 

cc Bagdad, Facksonville, Harrisonville, Frelds, Scott Station, Finchville, 
. Longrun, Todd's Point, Chesinut Grove, Southville, Graeffenburg, Paytona, 
4 Consolation, North Benson, and Hansboro are small villages, each doing 
4 the local trade of its neighborhood. Turnpikes abound in Shelby, and 


almost every neighborhood road is well macadamized. 

Schools.—This is one of the best provided counties with schools in 
the State. The whole atmosphere around Shelbyville is scholastic and 
literary. It is the centre of the school system of this section, and noted 
throughout the West for the literary tastes and accomplished scholar- 
ship of its inhabitants. Shelby Female College, \ocated at Shelbyville, 
is under the able management of Prof. W. H. Stuart, assisted by several 
well-educated and accomplished tutors. Sczence Hill, at Shelbyville, is 


the name of one of the oldest institutions in Kentucky, if not the oldest 
of it§ kind in the West. It was originated by the accomplished teacher, 
| Mrs. Julia A. Tevis, who remained the active head of the institution for 
‘ over a half a century. This ably-conducted seminary is one of the 
most prosperous and extensively patronized female academies in the 
Western States. Shelby Academy, also at Shelbyville, is a well-arranged 
high school, under the control of Prof. T. J. Doolan and an able corps 
of assistants. The graded free common school of the city of Shelby- 
ville, taught under the State system, is one of the best regulated institu- 
tions of the kind in Kentucky. The principal is Prof. R. W. McRery, 
who is aided by four competent assistant teachers. There are several 
: other high schools and private academies in the county, besides the State 
common free schools, which are taught in every district. 

Churches.—Vhe Shelbyites are a church-going people. No neighbor- 
hood is without one or more finely-appointed church buildings, well 
located on some turnpike road in some village or town, so as to be con- 
: venient to all the people who assemble at the ‘‘meeting house ”’ every 
Sabbath. The principal Christian denominations are the Presbyterian, 
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Baptist, Reformer, Methodist, Catholic, Episcopalian, Unitarian, and Uni- 
versalist. ‘The church members are generally intelligent, pious, devout, 
practical working Christians, who believe that good works and a steadfast 
faith are each requisite in order to fulfill the demands, and to insure 
passports to a future life of happiness in the blessed abode spoken of 
by the prophets. The ministers are usually well informed, skillful de- 
baters, and eloquent speakers, who are held in high esteem for their 
devoted piety and upright lives. Their salaries, though not very large, 
are promptly paid, and generally sufficient for a handsome support. 

Agriculture.—The excellent climate and rich lands of Shelby have 
made her a leading agricultural county in Kentucky for the last seven- 
ty-five years. Hemp, corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, tobacco, potatoes, 
blue-grass, clover, and hay are the staple crops. The lands appear 
equally well adapted to each of these, and the farmers rarely ever fail 
of making a good yield, no matter what they plant. This is owing to 
the large amount of sulphuric and phosphoric acid contained in the 
soils, and the calcareous marly lime rocks which underlie the surface 
of the country in thin strata, that are all the while supplying plant food 
by the disintegration of their scaly particles. This great productiveness 
of cereals and grasses, also, naturally places Shelby in the front rank of 
the live stock counties of the State. Here are found the choicest breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry known on the continent. 
Swift racers and trotters are met with in every neighborhood. The 
best beef and milk cattle, of the Devonshire, Short-horn, Durham, Al- 
derney, Ayrshire, and other breeds famous in the American or English 
Herd Book, are common through the country. Cottswold sheep are 
reared here that weigh over 400 pounds, and that shear over 30 pounds 
to the fleece. The Poland-China, Essex, red and black Berkshire, and 
Chester-White hogs, grow to astonishing weights. The poultry, too, 
partakes of the general excellence, and is noted for its capacity for 
producing eggs and taking on flesh at an early age. All kind of fruits, 
including grapes, grow freely, and rarely fail to make good average 
crops. Apples, pears, peaches, apricots, nectarines, plums, quinces, 
cherries, and all sorts of small fruits and berries, are extensively culti- 
vated, and afford sources of profit. It is no-wonder that the Shelbyites 
are proud of their county, and call it a garden spot. ‘‘ Horse-talk’’ and 
‘“‘sheep-talk”’ are as fashionable as in Fayette. 

Smaller Industries—TVhe proximity of Louisville, and the importance 
of its rapidly-growing market, forces the people of this county to 
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change from the old style of soil-tillage upon the plantations to that 
of garden-farming. Accordingly, we find the :arge land-owners are 
subdividing their tracts, and selling to parties who are rapidly extend- 
ing the vitfeyards, orchards, and market-gardens. The dairying busi- 
ness is also coming into general popularity, and every railroad station 
has become a depot for the dairyman’s use. Of course these more 
profitable industries shut off the old plan of making cloth by means 
of the spinning-wheel and hand-loom, that was once the habit in this 
county. The people now work to supply the hucksters, who buy from 
them at their own homes, or at the nearest depot, all the poultry, eggs, 
butter, cheese, milk, feathers, pigs, calves, and lambs that can be pro- 
duced upon the farms. This class of farming pays best, and by it the 
people are becoming very rich and prosperous, and the country is being 
adorned with fine houses, beautiful lawns, elegant vegetable and flower 
gardens, and the finest of stock farms. 

Social Characteristics.—Fine feathers make fine birds; so prosperity 
makes the people of this county noted for their refinement, intelligence, 
high-toned honor, manly bearing, and genial hospitality. The charac- 
teristics of the Virginia and North Carolina gentry, intermixed with 
those of some of the best English, Scotch, Irish, and German families, 
who were the joint progenitors of the Shelby county people, here out- 
crop and show the peculiar traits which distinguish the Kentucky and 
Southern population of our country. The impress of the independent 
master of his own household and labor, which comes from the past sys- 
tem of African slavery, is still visible in the enlarged views and gener- 
ous impulses to be met with in every grade of society. The women are 
models of intelligence, modesty, virtue, sympathy, beauty, and all the 
excellencies that render our Kentucky ladies so noted throughout the 
world. As housekeepers and helpmates, they have no superiors; and 
in no country can be found women who can better adorn a parlor or 


govern a nursery. Indeed, Shelby is a noble, grand old county, and 


just such a place as would undoubtedly suit emigrants from other States 
Or countries who are in search of rich garden-farms, good society, and 
happy homes. 
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SIMPSON ‘COUNTY, 


In 1819 this county was cut off from parts of Allen, Warren, and 
Logan, and named in honor of Capt. John Simpson. It is bounded on 
the north by Logan and Warren, on the east by Warren, south by the 
Tennessee State line, which separates it from Robertson and Sumner 
counties in that State, and west by Logan county.. 

Geology, Streams, and Soil.—The cavernous sub-carboniferous lime- 
stone formation prevails over all this county, except a strip of country 
lying along the Tennessee State line, which is of the Waverly sandstone 
era, and is identical with the rocks which form the rim of the Central 
Tennessee basin. ‘There are in Simpson no mineral or coal lands. The 
general surface of the country is level or gently undulating. The soil is 
quite rich over more than two thirds of the county, being of that class 
of lands known as cavernous limestone barrens or prairies, similar to 
those in Christian, Todd, Logan, and Warren. The south side of the 
county has a free, thin soil, which produces a fine article of tobacco, 
good fru‘t, and fair yields of all the cereals. The subsoil of the lime- 
stone lands is of a deep red or yellowish,red color, and contains all the 
elements of plant food required by the staple crops of the country. 
Deep plowing, subsoiling, green manures, and hard freezes are, there- 
fore, of great advantage to the lands of this section. Drake creek, 
which empties into Big Barren river, runs a little to the east and north- 
east of this county, and its tributaries, Sulphur, Middle, Lick, and Sink- 
ing creeks and West Fork, drains nearly the entire county; the extreme 
west and southwest parts are drained by Big Spring creek and tribu- 
taries of Red river. 

Avriculture.—Vhe principal staples of this county are corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, clover, barley, hay grasses, and tobacco. Some cotton is grown 
along the Tennessee border, but principally for home use, except -when 
high prices induce the farmers to make it a leading crop. The soils 
formed by the rotting or disintegration of the cavernous limestones, 
and the rocks which overlaid them at an early geological epoch, though 
not so rich as those formed by the blue limestones of the Silurian period 
(being inferior to these for blue-grass and hemp), are probably the best 
for general farming purposes of any in the State. They are superior to 
the blue-grass lands for wheat, oats, clover, tobacco, cotton, and some 
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of the hay grasses, and nearly their equal for corn. These are the lands 
which give character to Christian, Todd, Caldwell, Logan, Simpson, 
Warren, Barren, and Allen counties. Resting on a subsoil of red fer- 
ruginous clay, filled with calcareous marly lime, and impalpable silicious 
matter, the top soil of this formation is continually receiving accretions 
from deep plowing, subsoiling, hard freezes, and the capillary attraction 
which brings the elements of plant food to the surface so that they may 
be dissolved by the carbonic acid of the rain water, and then assume 
a form suitable for assimilation as plant food. ‘This, too, renders the 
lands capable of retaining all the manures placed upon them. Being 
generally level, these soils, with such a basis, can always be kept in the 
very best possible heart by the addition of such chemical fertilizers, 
from time to time, as may be consumed by and exported with the 
crops. Wherefore, here, above all other countries, the farmer should 
understand how to scientifically use fertilizers, in order to make his 
lands from year to year yield the best and most lucrative crops. With 
lands not so good as those of the Kentucky barrens, the Chinese and 
Japanese, who are the most skillful farmers on the globe, have produced 
large consecutive crops for over 3,000 years by the use of fertilizers, 
keeping the soil in heart the whole time, and having the country now 
richer in plant food then it was in the beginning. In live stock, Simp- 
son is an average county. Good corn and good hay make good stock, 
even when scrub breeds are used—so the Simpsonites find; but if they 
could once lay aside their exceeding great love for scrub stock of all 
kinds, and breed from only the best bloods of horses, jacks, cattle, sheep, 
and swine, they could soon have pedigrees that would compare favor- 
ably with those of the Blue Grass Region. Hogs, sheep, and mules do 
particularly well in this part of the State, and can be reared as cheaply 
as in any part of America. Large numbers of mules and hogs are sent 
to the Southern States markets every year. Fruits of all kinds do well, 
and grapes, so far as they have been tried, prove a success. Previous 
to the war, when men were free, and labor untrammeled, the apple, 
cider, peaches, and brandy of this county were noted throughout South 
Kentucky and North Tennessee ; but, alas! the revenue collector is seen 
in the land, and the good old apple and peach brandies of Simpson 
have vanished as the mists of the morning! Times may yet change, 
and the national debt may cease to burden the necks of the people; if 
so, ‘‘peach and honey” will once more give joy to this people. Bees do 
exceedingly well here, on account of the indigenous growth of white 
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clover, and numerous other plants affording flowers upon which they 
feed. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Franklin, the seat of justice, is pleasantly located upon a plateau at 
the head of Big Spring creek, on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
It contains a population of nearly two thousand five hundred industri- 
ous, energetic people. It has, beside the usual public buildings, eight 
churches, two large flouring mills, one wool-carding factory, saw and 
erist-mill, a male academy, a female seminary, a bank, agricultural 
works, over thirty mechanic shops, and numerous handsome, well-ap- 
pointed private residences. 

Middleton, nine miles west of the county seat, on the road leading to 
Russellville, is a beautiful village of about one hundred inhabitants. 

Palmyra, eight miles east of Franklin, has a population of about 
sixty. 

[hickory Flat is a neat village, containing about fifty inhabitants. 

Sualler Industries —Al\though the people of Simpson are in independ- 
ent circumstances, still the industrious, intelligent women use the spin- 
ning-wheels and hand-looms. They manufacture large amounts of cloth 
for home use and traffic, and also sell to the country merchants eggs, 
butter, poultry, feathers, flaxseed, dried fruit, and home-knit socks. 
The men are very little engaged in any business other than that of 
merchandising in the towns or farming in the country; yet there are 
grist and saw-mills and mechanic shops at Franklin, and scattered 
through the county, sufficient to supply the needs of the agricultural 
population. 

Schools and Churches.—The “ Female College” at Franklin is a well- 
organized institution, under the able management of Prof. M. D. Bourne 
and a faculty of tutors. The male academy at the same place is well- 
conducted and largely patronized. ‘The energetic, intelligent county 
commissioner, G. W. Roark, has succeeded in inaugurating the free 
public common school system in every district, and has so popularized 
it that now the schools are taught by competent instructors in every 
neighborhood. The principal Christian denominations are the Catho- 
lic, the Presbyterian (Old School and Cumberland), Hard-shell and Mis- 
sionary Baptist, Reformer, Methodist, and Episcopalian. The church 
buildings are usually large, comfortable structures, well-suited to the 
wants of the congregations that meet in them on the Sabbath for wor- 
ship, and to listen to sermons from able divines. 
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The People. —Simpson county has a population noted for its industry, 
thrift, intelligence, and hospitality. The people are a law-abiding com- 
munity, who keep themselves well-posted in all the points of progress 
making by the rest of the world, and are ever ready to accept of all im- 
provements which experience shows to be desirable. The females are 
superior housekeepers, and are noted for their healthfulness, beauty, 
grace, and elegance of manners. Society is first-class, and nowhere is 
there a higher tone of moral rectitude and justice. 


Sue NCH Re COLNTY. 


This county, named for Captain Spear Spencer, was formed in 1824 
out of parts of Bullitt, Nelson, and Shelby. It is bounded on the north 
by Shelby, east by Shelby and Anderson, south by Nelson, and west by 
Bullitt and Jefferson counties. 

Streams, Geology, and Sow.—Spencer county is based entirely upon 
rocks of the lower and upper Silurian era. The surface of the country is 
undulating or hilly, and the soil rich and very productive. Some neighbor- 
hoods have more fertile lands than others, dependent upon the stratum 
of blue limestone which may come to the surface. The southwest part 
of the county, adjoining Bullitt and Nelson, is based upon the upper 
Silurian rocks, which are not so fossiliferous as those of the balance of 
the county ; and, therefore, this part of the country is not altogether so 
good for hemp or corn, yet it produces good grass and all the cereals 
and tobacco well. No coal or minerals are in Spencer county, unless 
slight traces of lead and the sulphuret of barytes may appear with the 
“‘birds-eye’”’ strata of the lower Silurian rocks. The lands in this county 
are all rich where the rocks do not come too close to the surface, so as 
not to give a supply of soil. The growth of native trees consists of 
walnut, ash, poplar, beech, hickory, sugar-tree, maple, locust, hackber- 
ry, &c., &c., with undergrowth of papaw, vines, and cane. 

Salt river enters about the centre of the eastern border of the county, 
and passes from east to west through it. Its tributaries are Ash, Big 
Beech, Little Beech, Brashear, Elk, Plum, Simpson, Jack’s, and Gist 
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creeks, and South Fork. These streams afford a fine drainage and ex- 
cellent water-power for mills and factories. The timber of this county 
was originally very fine. 

Agriculture.—Soil tillage is the leading industry of Spencer. The 
chief staples are hemp, tobacco, corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, blue- 
grass, hay, and potatoes. All of these grow to perfection; and in no 
part of the State are better average crops of these articles made than 
here. The fine grass and corn naturally makes this a first-class stock 
region. Accordingly, we find the best breeds of horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. What is most needed is a narrow-gauge railroad 
to Louisville to develop this section into one of the best spots for gar- 
den-farming in the entire Western States. Having the same geological 
basis as Shelby county, with the same rich rocks from which to draw, 
and the same supply of phosphoric and sulphuric acid, calcareous marly 
clay, and friable top soil, Spencer lacks nothing but railroad facilities 
to make garden-farming just as profitable here as it is about Shelbyville. 
Fruits of all kinds do well, and apples, peaches, pears, quinces, plums, 
damsons, cherries, and all the smaller fruits and berries, rarely fail of 
producing full crops every year. Vineyards, so far as they have been 
tried, are a success, and the native improved vines or good seedlings 
can be depended upon, if properly attended to, for a good average yield 
almost every season. Wine and brandy-making can, no doubt, be suc- 
cessfully followed in this county, and made as profitable as any other 
industry. (See Wine-making, Washington county. 

Domestic Arts.—The proximity of the city of Louisville has caused 
the people to look to profits from the sale of lambs, pigs, calves, dried 
fruit, beeswax, butter, and poultry more than to domestic manufactures. 
We accordingly find but few families who now make cloth, as was for- 
merly the custom, upon the old-fashioned hand-looms. A narrow-gauge 
railroad from Taylorsville to Louisville would soon convert the large 
planters into garden -farmers, and cause a subdivision of the larger farms, 
and materially change the plan of soil-tillage. As it is, much of the 
profits accruing from the dairy and poultry yard are lost for want of a 
convenient market. Cheese-making could be carried on in this county 
as profitably as in the western part of New York, or the reserve coun- 
ties of Ohio. 

Towns AND VILLAGES. 

Taylorsville, the county seat, is handsomely located about the centre 
of the county on the north side of Salt river, near the mouth of Brash- 
ear’s creek. It contains a population of about seven hundred persons; 
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has six fine churches, two seminaries or academies, grist and saw-mill, 
tannery, a dozen mechanic shops, and several elegant private residences. 

Mt Eden, twelve miles northeast from Taylorsville, is a beautiful, flour- 
ishing town of two hundred inhabitants. 

Elk Creek, Little Mount, Smileyville, Waterford, and Wilsonville are 
small places, but very neat, thriving villages, each doing a considerable 
local trade. 

Schools and Churches.—The female seminary and male academy at 
Taylorsville are each well-organized institutions, under the charge of 
able professors and tutors. The free common State schools are taught 
in every district, and the parents are taking a great interest in their suc- 
cess. The attendance of the children, though not so good as could be 
desired, yet-is far better than it formerly was, and is improving each 
year. The school-houses are generally well-arranged, and very centrally 
located. The grade of instructors is much higher than in many other 
counties, and the mode of instruction is quite satisfactory. The Pres- 
byterian, Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Reformer, and Episcopalian are 
the principal Christian denominations. The church buildings or meet- 
ing-houses, outside of Taylorsville (where they are quite fine), are usu- 
ally neat, well-constructed frame buildings, handsomely painted. These 
are scattered over the county, so that one or more can be seen in every 
neighborhood. The members are intelligent, devoted communicants, 
who believe in good works and a steadfast faith as passports to the ha- 
ven of future rest and safety. The ministers are generally well-educated, 
eloquent speakers, who command the respect of their congregations by 


their piety and exemplary conduct. Their salaries are usually sufficient 


to procure a comfortable living, and are promptly paid. 

Social Characteristics. —Where any people have grown independent of 
want, and are surrounded by plenty, we may naturally expect to find 
geod society. “his is the case’ in Spencer.: Here there are no really 
poor people. The jails are empty, the court dockets are scant of cases, 
and what few lawyers are located in the county talk seriously of emi- 
grating to better pastures. There is a poor house, but few know where 
it is located. The old social habits indigenous to the pioneers are still, 
to a great extent, preserved, and the people have never learned how to 
be otherwise than honest, industrious, thrifty, well-informed, and hospi- 
table. The women, like their sisters of the adjoining counties, are intel- 
lectual, healthy, refined, and noted for their excellence, virtue, beauty, 
high morals, and just appreciation of the good and beautiful. ‘ Equal 
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to a Spencer county wife,’’ when spoken by one of the old settlers, car- _ 
ried with it a compliment of which any man’s helpmate might justly be 
proud. In the near future, when traveling facilities are improved, this 
county will take a front rank among her sisters, and emigrants will flock 
to her rich lands. 


TAYHO RK COu NAY: 


This county was noted as the 1ooth in the order of its formation, 
which took place in 1848. It was named for General Zachary Taylor, 
and was taken froma part of Green. It is bounded on the north by 
Larue and Marion, east by Casey, southeast and south by Adair, and 
southwest and west by Green county. 

Geology and Soil.—Taylor county lies between Muldraugh’s Ridge on 
the north and Green river on the south. Muldraugh’s Hill or Ridge isa 
series of ‘knobby hills,’’ based upon the Devonian shales, and terminat- 
ing at their tops or surface with the Waverly sandstones, and sometimes 
with thin strata of the overlying sub-carboniferous limestones inter- 
mixed. In going south from Marion county, it is necessary to ascend 
the escarpment of hills or ridge, which is the dividing line with Taylor. 
This brings before us an undulating and partially hilly country, based 
almost entirely upon sandstone of the Waverly Group, or upon the sub- 
carboniferous limestones. This formation (Waverly) and the sub-car- 
boniferous limestone underlie nearly the entire county of Taylor; 
oceasional outcrops of Devonian are found in the ravines or creeks, 
and the cavernous limestone occupies the high ridges. There is no 
coal in these formations, and but little iron, though some ores occur on 
Brush creek, near the Green county line. Much of the soil is thin, in 
some places clayey and white, but in other parts it is rich and quite 
fertile. The same knobby formation which lies on the north limit 
extends also along its northeastern and eastern border. The timber of 
the county is excellent, consisting of the different oaks, hickory, poplar, 
Beech, elm) maple, (Qe.,-c&e: 
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Agriculture —Though not one of the richest counties, yet the lands of 
Taylor produce in abundance wheat, corn, tobacco, oats, rye, potatoes, 
and the hay grasses. Chemical fertilizers, particularly gypsum and 
superphosphates, would add greatly to the productive capacity of the 
soil. The tobacco grown in the southwestern part of the county has a 
very fine texture, quite similar to that grown on Bacon creek, in Hart 
county. This is one of the best adapted counties in the State, both by 
its altitude and soil, to orchards, small fruits, and vineyards. Peach, 
apple, and grape brandy could be made here to great profit, and wine 
and cider without limit. Asa grazing country, this is only fair, except 
that clover and the hay grasses grow finely, and adapt the country 
especially to mule-breeding and sheep-raising. Good breeds of Cotts- 
wold and Merino sheep would pay here better than any other class of 
live stock, and next to these mules and hogs. The scrub stock gener- 
ally hold complete sway in this section of the State, although some of 
the more enterprising farmers are beginning to introduce better pedi- 
grees. Bees flourish well, owing to the indigenous growth of white 
clover and other plants and trees which bear honey-producing flowers. 

Streams and Ratlroads.—Green river, which is navigable to Munford- 
ville, in Hart county, forms the southern boundary of this county. This 
stream could be made navigable beyond the Taylor line by locks and 
dams. Its tributaries, which drain the county, are Robinson, Wilson, 
Stoner, Blockhouse, Buckhorn, Black Lick, Long Branch, Meadow, Big 
Brush, Little Brush, South, Middle, and North Pitman creeks. The 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad runs about 25 miles to the west, and 
the Knoxville Branch Railroad 10 miles to the north of this county, 
The Ohio and Cumberland Railroad has been surveyed centrally from 
north to south through the county, and some grading done. When this 
road is completed (?) the county will have excellent facilities for freight 
and travel both north and south. 

Domestic Arts.—The citizens of Taylor are still inclined to follow the 
old manufasturing system, which was so popular in the days of our fore- 
fathers. The industrious women make large amounts of linseys, jeans, 
cottonades, linens, blankets, and other cloths, both for the use of the 
family and. for traffic to the country merchants. They also supply these 
merchants with poultry, eggs, dried fruit, ginseng, butter, feathers, tree 
molasses, and home-made sugar. In this way they pay a large amount 
of the family expenses, and thus save large sums for their joint-tenancy 
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partners of the household. The men, who are fond of hunting, also, are 
enabled to create some wealth, in a small way, by means of peltries and 
fox scalps. Although no large sums are here employed in manufac- 
turing establishments, yet there are grist and saw-mills, tanneries, and 
various mechanic shops in the county, sufficient to supply the needs of 
the agricultural population. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Campbellsville, the seat of justice, is situated on Buckhorn creek. It 
has a population of 600, and, beside the usual public buildings, contains 
two academies, wool-carding factory, grist and saw-mill, shingle factory, 
four churches, a dozen mechanic shops, and several elegant private resi- 
dences. . 

Buena Vista, formerly Mannville, is a handsome village of 100 inhab- 
itants. 

Saloma is a thriving place of about go people. 

Tampico, Pittmansville, Woodville, Willowtown, and Sugar-tree Branch 
are small, neat villages. 

Schools and Churches.—TVhere are two high schools at Campbellville, 
each of which is liberally patronized by the citizens of the town and 
the adjacent country. The free common schools of the State are now 
being taught in nearly all the districts, and the people are becoming 
better acquainted with the system. The attendance at the schools, 
though not so good as it ought to be, still is much improved from what 
it formerly was, and gets better each session. The Presbyterian, the 
Hard-shell and Missionary Baptist, the Methodist, Catholic, Reformer, 

and Episcopalian are the principal Christian sects in the county. The 
| ‘“meeting-houses”’ are generally comfortable structures, and the con- 
eregations large, 

Miscellaneous.—This county needs railroads. The want of facilities 
for transportation is a great drawback to the prosperity of the country, 
The stimulus of a railroad is needed to infuse new life into all branches 
of business, and to carry the great and increasing productions to mar- 
ket. At present everything is hauled a long distance to the Louisville 
and Nashville Railway, which is exceedingly burdensome. The people 
have suffered the county to subscribe stock for the Cumberland and 
Ohio Railway, but it is not yet built. We hope it will soon take a 
new start, and be speedily completed. The farmers, also, have need of 
more light upon the proper system of fertilizing their worn lands, so as 
to bring them back to their virgin richness. This can be done by skill- 
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ful tests, and experiments with chemical fertilizers and home-made 
manures. (See article on Fertilizers.) Subdivision of the farming in- 
dustry is needed, so as to turn the attention of the farmers more to 
orchards, vineyards, and sheep husbandry, in which more profits can 
be found for less labor than in altogether hoed crops. (See articles 
under these heads.) 

Social Status—In no county is there more real honest worth among 
the masses than in Taylor. We learn that an enterprising colony of 
over 100 families of Pennsylvania farmers a few years ago settled in this 
county. This is but a beginning of the good work which is to give a 
new impulse to the energies of our people. We hope these will induce 
others to come, and that all parts of our State will feel the invigorating 
influence. The citizens of Taylor are intelligent, hospitable, and indus- 
trious; but colonies from other States will infuse new life, and start the 
wheels of progress into an accelerated motion. 


TODD “COUNTY. 


In the year 1819 this county was taken from parts of Christian and 
Logan, and named in honor of Col. John Todd. It is situated on the 
southern border of the State, and is bounded on the north by Muhlen- 
burg, east by Logan, south by the Tennessee State line (which separates 
it from Montgomery and Robertson counties in that State), and west by 
Christian county. 

Rocks and Sotls.—The geological formation of this county is very 
similar to that of Christian and Logan counties. More than half of the 
county is based upon the cavernous limestone formation of the sub-car- 
boniferous series. This embraces all the good lands in the southern 
and central part, while the north of the county is on the conglomerate 
and mill-grit sandstone underlying the true coal measures. The great 
thickness of all these stratifications accounts for the immense bluffs, 
some of them over three hundred feet, to be found on Clifty creek and 
its tributaries. There is no coal in the county worth mining, and but 
slight indications of iron or lead. The soil on all the limestone lands 
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which are level, is fertile and well adapted for the growth of corn, wheat, 
and tobacco. As wheat and tobacco land it far excels the far-famed 
blue-grass soils, but it will not grow hemp or blue-grass to advantage. 
The northern part of the county is hilly, broken, and of thin soil, which, 
however, produces a very fine article of tobacco, and fair wheat and 
corn crops, and better grasses than the richer limestone lands. Origt- 
nally all the cavernous limestone were prairie or ‘‘barrens,”’ with only a 
few scrub oaks growing upon spots protected from the ravages of the 
“vearly burnings’’ which the Indians gave the grass on their hunting 
excursions. This grass was coarse, and called “ barren or prairie grass,”’ 
it was very tender and succulent when young, but hard and tough when 
fully matured, which condition it reached about August and September. 
It grew to the height of from three to eight feet, and so luxuriantly as 
to hide completely deer, buffalo, wolves, and all other animals, when 
sheltered among it. When it became dry in the fall of the year it was 
as combustible as tinder; and would burn so rapidly that thousands of 
deer, rabbits, turkeys, and other game were destroyed before they could 
escape to the timber or creeks. 

Crops and Fruits —The king of the crops here is tobacco, which is 
cultivated every year to the full capacity of the labor of the farmers, and 
sold in the markets of Hopkinsville and Louisville, Kentucky, or Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. The “ Hopkinsville or Clarksville Shipping Leaf,” the 
most desirable article for export grown in America, grows on the cav- 
ernous limestone soils of this section of the State. It is remarkable for 
its great tenacity, the amount of nicotine and potash with which it 
abounds, and its capacity for absorbing water; hence, the demand for it 
by those countries where the duty on tobacco is large, in order to mix 
_ with inferior grades of native tobacco or other substitutes. Next to 
tobacco comes corn, and then wheat, these three being she staples of the 
county. Other crops, however, grow finely, such as barley, oats, rye, 
potatoes, flax, timothy, clover, redtop, orchard-grass, Hungarian, mil- 
let, &c., &c. Fruit does well everywhere, but particularly on the free- 
stone lands, where even peaches rarely ever fail of producing a full crop. 
Vineyards, so far as they have been tried, succeed well, and as much as 
ten thousand pounds of excellent berries can be raised on any good 
native vines, such as the Concord, Ives Seedling, Hartford Prolific, &c., 
&c. 

Live Stock.—Through the influence and public spirit of the late Col. 
Samuel B. Jessup and his sons, and Dr. S. Leavell, E. G. Sebree, L. 
Garth, and some few other first-class farmers, the very best pedigrees of 
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horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry have been introduced into this 
county, and now a large proportion of the different classes of stock are 
of good blood, and very profitable for raising. A large number of first- 
class mules are bred each year for the Southern market, and hogs and 
cattle for the South, the Louisville, and home markets. Sheep hus- 
bandry would pay well in the northern part of Todd, and bees will flour- 
ish here as well as in any part of the Ohio Valley. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Elkton, the county seat, is beautifully located on Elk creek, about the 
centre of the county, immediately on the turnpike road leading from 
Hopkinsville to Russellville. It has a population of about 1,200 per- 
sons, and contains a good court-house and other public offices, half a 
dozen elegant churches, two large academies, mills, a tannery, woolen 
factory, a bank, a dozen mechanic shops, and many handsome resi- 
dences. 

Trenton, nine miles southwest from Elkton, on the Evansville, Hen- 
derson, and Nashville Railroad, is a neat town of 300 inhabitants. From 
this place is shipped large quantities of tobacco, wheat, corn, cattle, 
hogs, and other country produce. 

Allensville, another large shipping point, is located on the Memphis 
and Louisville Railroad. It contains over 400 inhabitants, and is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Haydensville and Guthrze, on the same road, are places which do a large 
shipping business, and sell quantities of dry goods and groceries. The 
latter place is also the crossing of the Evansville, Henderson, and Nash- 
ville Railroad, and is located immediately on the State line of Ten- 
nessee. | 

Daysville, Sharon Grove, Clifty, Kirkmansville, Pilot Knob, and Flop- 
pers Tanyard are thriving villages, each doing a considerable local trade. 

Schools.—There is an excellent academy in operation at Elkton, under 
the charge of Prof. A. F. Williams, which is ably conducted and well 
patronized by the citizens of Todd and the adjoining counties. There 
are also several private high and select schools in the county, and the 
public State free schools taught in each district; so that there is no diff- 
culty in having every child receive a good education at a comparatively 
small cost. 

Churches.—Yhe Hard-shell Baptist, Methodist, Missionary Baptist, 
Reformer, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Universalist are the principal 
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religious societies in the county. The church buildings are located in 
every neighborhood, and are well attended on the Sabbath. 
Smaller Industries.—In that portion of the county where tobacco 
reigns supreme, but little attention is paid to domestic manufactures; 
but in the northern part of the county the good, industrious ladies still 
keep up the old way of making, on the hand-loom, jeans, linseys, cot- 
tonades, linens, counterpanes, and such other cloth as is needed for fam- 
ily use, and a considerable surplus for traffic to the country merchants. 
They also trade largely, for dry goods and groceries, in poultry, eggs, 
butter, beeswax, honey, home knit socks, dried fruit, feathers, maple 
sugar, tree molasses, and ginseng root. There are but few large-class 
factories of any kind in the county, if we may except saw and grist- 
mills, and wool-carding, tobacco stemmeries, and blacksmith-shops. 
Social Features —The people of Todd are nearly altogether descend- 
ants of Virginians and North Carolinians, and keep up the old hospita- 
ble habits of those States, even to the peach and honey or mint julep 
before breakfast, and the iced toddy before dinner. They are well edu- 
cated, refined, and chivalrous in their bearing, and delight in having 
everybody who visits them feel that they are at home, and perfectly 
welcome. There is no false aristocracy or pride of wealth; but every 
man takes his position according to his intelligence, industry, and moral 
worth. They greatly desire emigrants to come and settle among them. 


TRIGG COUNTY. 


This county was formed in 1820 from parts of Christian and Caldwell, 
and named in honor of Col. Stephen Trigg. It is bounded on the north 
by Lyon and Caldwell, east by Christian, south by the State of Tennes- 
see (Stuart county), and west by Calloway, Marshall, and Lyon coun- » 
ties: 

Geology.— The sub-carboniferous rocks underlie the entire county, ex- 
cept a few sandstones on the top of the knobs in the northern parts of 
the county, which belong to the Chester Group. Between the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee rivers, on the hill land, the timber is excellent, 
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as it is also in the territory next to the Cumberland river and along the 
Little river ridges; but the east half of the county was originally part 
of the ‘barrens,’ and, while it is an exceedingly fertile level plateau, 
formerly was quite destitute of trees, yet was covered with a most luxu- 
rious and nutritious grass, similar to the prairie grass of Illinois. There 
is no coal in the county, but a great abundance of limonite, pot, and 
brown hematite iron ores, and some traces of the sulphurets of lead. 
The iron ores are in quantities practically inexhaustible, particularly in 
that part of the county which lies between the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers, and the country adjacent to the north bank of the Cum- 
berland. There are several large furnaces and iron works in the county, 
which have been in successful operation for more than a third of a cen- 
tury. The surface of the country between the rivers is hilly, broken, 
and rocky. Near the north bank of Cumberland the surface is hilly or 
rolling, and in the eastern part of the county very level and rich. The 
soil, wherever the rocks and hills are not too prevalent, is well adapted 
to the growth of tobacco, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, and 
all the hay grasses. Where the lands are hilly, the best fruit grows to 
perfection. 


Agriculture.—Tobacco here is hing of crops, with corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, and the hay grasses, all produced in lavish abundance. The lands 
are fertile wherever they are level, and the red clay subsoil, if exposed 
to the rains, winter freezes, and sunshine, becomes first-class soil. The 
quality of tobacco is the same as the heavy ‘‘ Hopkinsville Shipping 
Leaf” raised in Christian, Todd, and Logan counties. The wheat crop 
of this county is of a quality unsurpassed in the valley of the Ohio, 
while the clover and hay grasses make hay of the very best quality. 
In live stock this county is fully the peer of her neighbors. The scrub 
breeds still predominate; but of late years such enterprising, public- 
spirited farmers as A. Quick, Esq., General J. W. Gaines, D. D. Wall, 
Chasse Major, |... Nance, W. DD: Grace, Major J. Bingham, :G. S: 
Wharton, E. C. Spiceland, and others, have been improving their stock, 
and importing choice breeds, until now many animals of good pedigrees 
can be found in different parts of the county. Large numbers of mules 
and hogs are every year sént to the Southern markets for sale, which 
bring a considerable revenue into the county. Sheep husbandry would 
do well on the hill lands if it were not for the large number of worth- 
less curs that have a weakness for Trigg county mutton. Orchards and 
vineyards do well on the ridges and hilly parts of the county, and no 
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doubt, if proper pains were taken with the native varieties of vines, such 
as the Catawba, Ives Seedling, Concord, Delaware, and Hartford Pro- 
lific, that berries and wine could be produced as largely and as profita- 
bly, if not more so, than in either Ohio or Missouri. Over 10,000 
pounds of Concord or Ives Seedling can be produced to the acre, 
and 800 gallons of excellently flavored wine, with fine body and a good 
bouquet, can be made from them at but little cost. (See method of wine- 


making, Washington county.) 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Cadiz, the county seat, is beautifully located on the north side of Lit- 
tle river, a little north of the centre of the county. It contains a popu- 
lation of about 800, has a fine brick court-house and other public offices, 
handsome churches, grist and saw-mill, carding factory, an academy, a 
dozen mechanic shops, and several elegant private residences. 

Canton, on the east bank of Cumberland river, is an important ship- 
ping point, with a thriving population of about four hundred persons. 

Roaring Spring, which takes its name from a large cave spring, which 
has considerable fall in passing from one limestone bluff to another, is a 
very handsome town of one hundred and fifty inhabitants. 

Rockcastle is a considerable shipping point, with some one hundred 
inhabitants. . 

Wallonia is a beautiful village of some one hundred and twenty-five 
inhabitants, situated in the north of the county, on one of the branches 
ot forse, creck. 

Cerulean Springs, Linton, Montgomery, Lindsay's Mills, Empire Tron 
Works, Laura Furnace, Trigg Furnace, Golden Pond, and Maple Grove 
are neat, thriving villages, each doing the necessary commercial busi- 
ness of its neighborhood. Cerulean Springs is one of the most noted 
watering-places in the State, where hundreds of invalids come every 
year to drink the excellent life-restoring mineral waters that here flow 
from a fissure in the limestone rocks. It is owned by Mr. Hicks, an in- 
telligent, enterprising gentleman. 

Churches.—The Hard-shell Baptist, the Methodist, Universalist, Re- 
former, Presbyterian, Catholic, Missionary Baptist, and Episcopalian are 
the principal religious Christian denominations. A few Unitarians and 
Swedenborgians are scattered through the county, but they have no 
associated societies. The church buildings are generally good speci- 
mens of architectural skill, but not so fine as are to be found in some of 
the counties, where the large cities introduce more of fashion and less 
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of real moral worth and true piety. The people are intelligent, well- 
instructed, and progressive, and have more pride in good deeds, high- 
toned morality, and unquestioned faith, than in the high sounding sermons 
of luxuriously fed, fashionable preachers, who lengthen their discourses 
according to the pay received. 

Schools. —There are good academies at Cadiz, Canton, and Roaring 
Spring, and private schools in different neighborhoods, beside the free 
public schools, taught under the State system, in every district. 

Navigation.—This county is not blessed with any railroads or radroad 
debt, but has two first-class rivers—the Tennessee on its western border, 
and the Cumberland running centrally through it from south to north. 
It also has Little river, which is navigable for very small crafts to Cadiz, 
besides several small stgeams, which afford fine water-power for mills. 
No part of the county is very far from navigation, and those parts most 
distant from the rivers are within reach, by a few miles travel, of the 
railroads in Christian and Caldwell counties. 

Industries of the People.—¥arming, mining of iron ores, mercantile 
business, and manufacturing are the principal employments of the citi- 
zens of Trigg. Farming is done on a large scale, as is also the mining 
and working of iron, sawing lumber, grinding wheat and other grain. 
Many farmers are employed in the raising of live stock to be fattened 
and sold on the hoof. The /esser industries, such as spinning, weaving, 
&c., &c., are left altogether to fhe industrious, energetic female portion 
of the population, who, by their superior skill, produce excellent sam- 
ples of jeans, linseys, cottonnades, counterpanes, home-knit socks, and 
other articles necessary for home consumption, or for traffic with the 
country merchants. Theyalso market large quantities of poultry, eggs, 
butter, flaxseed, feathers, beeswax, and ginseng, thereby adding much 
to the common treasury of the family. A more energetic, thrifty, intel- 
ligent, virtuous, and handsome community of ladies than those of Trigg, 
who thus come forward as the helpmates of the lords of creation, can- 
not be found in America. 

Lmmigration.—Trigg is a good county, whether we take it for farming, 
mining, fruit-raising, or manufacturing; and persons who come from 
other States or countries will here find a most polite, sensible, hospita- 
ble people, ready to welcome them with open hands whenever they con- 
clude to settle within the borders of their territory. 
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TRIMBLE. COUR 


In 1836 this county was established, and named in honor of Judge 
Robert Trimble. It was taken out of parts of Oldham, Gallatin, and 
Henry, and is bounded on the north and west by the Ohio river, which 
separates it from Jefferson county, Indiana, northeast by Carroll, south- 
east by Henry, and south by Henry and Oldham counties. 


ToOwNS AND VILLAGES. 


The seat of justice is Bedford, a neat town of 250 inhabitants. It 
contains a good court-house and other public offices, three churches, 
grist and saw-mill, wool-carding factory, half a dozen mechanic shops, 
an academy, and several elegant private residences. 

Milton (opposite Madison, Indiana), on the Ohio river, is a considera- 
ble shipping point, and has a thrifty commercial population of about 
300. 

Kingston, also on the Ohio river, has about 1oo inhabitants. 

Winona (formerly Palmyra) is a very pleasant village, five miles north 
of Bedford, and Awzzgford, the same distance southeast, has a popula- 
tion of 30. 

There are no railroads in the county, but the Louisville and Cincin- 
nati Short-line Railroad skirts the entire eastern border. 

Geology and Soul.—Like the other counties adjacent to the Ohio and 
Kentucky rivers, Trimble is based upon rocks of the lower and upper 
Silurian date. The strata which come to the surface vary exceedingly 
in the number of fossils they contain. This gives a great variety to the 
soils. The surface of the country is broken and hilly, and the general 
horizon is from 250 to 350 feet above the Ohio river. In parts of the 
county the hills are characterized by that peculiar mud-stone rock so 
frequently met with in Boone and Gallatin counties. Wherever this 
comes to the surface, there will be seen the sobby beech lands. These 
are too wet in their natural condition for good crops, but can be made, 
by proper under-drainage with tiles, first-class soils for corn and mead- 
ows. The land of the county, though rolling, is quite rich and highly 
productive. It is peculiarly adapted to the growth of blackberry bushes, 
dewberries, and barberries. From these fruits, no doubt, profit could 
be derived, if the attention of the people was turned to them, as in 
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North Carolina and parts of Tennessee. There are no minerals worth 
mining in Trimble, although some traces of lead and the sulphurets of 
barytes may be found in the ‘“‘birds-eye” limestone of the lower Silu- 
rian, similar to those of Franklin and Woodford counties. Some excel- 
lent building limestones outcrop in the hills, and specimens of fair 
gypsum have been found in different localities, but in small quantities. 

Stveams.—The Ohio river, which forms the west and part of the 
northern boundary, gives excellent steamboat navigation to every neigh- 
borhood of this county (which is one of the smallest in the State), and 
also furnishes bottom lands equal in fertility to any in the West. The 
Little Kentucky river rises in Henry, and flows through the entire east- 
ern part of this county, affording good water-power for mills and facto- 
ries. The other streams are short, small creeks. 

Agniculture—The leading industry of Trimble is soil-tillage. Nine 
tenths of the population live on farms and cultivate the soil. The lands 
being rich, produce hemp, tobacco, flax, corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
potatoes, blue-grass, the hay grasses, and fruits of all kind.to perfection. 
The tobacco grown on the oak and hickory lands is exceedingly fine in 
texture and beautiful in color, and ranks in quality with the fine cutting 
leaf of Owen. The corn is as heavy as that of Woodford or Bourbon, 
and ranks high for whisky-making. The wheat soils can be greatly 
benefited by an application of one hundred pounds of salt, and two 
hundred pounds of bone-dust to the acre, sown broadcast at the time of 
seeding, or even on top of the lands during the month of March or 
April, when the farmers are sowing clover seed. If sown in the spring, 
a large sharp harrow should be run over the land, which, in addition to 
covering the clover seed and compost, will improve the wheat. In live 
stock Trimble is an average county. Here can be found good breeds 
of horses, jacks, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry. The attention paid to 
blooded stock has increased considerably since the completion of the 
Cincinnati and Louisville Short-line Railroad, which affords quick and 
easy transportation facilities to every neighborhood in the county. 
Apples, peaches, cherries, plums, pears, quinces, and other fruits and 
berries, are now produced in quantity for shipment to the markets of 
Louisville and Cincinnati. In blackberries, Trimble beats the world, 
except of course North Carolina, Georgia, and parts of Tennessee. 
Vineyards do well, particularly when planted with the improved native 
varieties of vines. The hardiest single variety seems to be the Con- 
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cord. Sweet and Irish potatoes and melons appear to be especially 
adapted to the soil of this county. 

Minor Industries—The proximity and convenience of the markets 
of Louisville, Covington, and Cincinnati, since the completion of the 
‘“‘Short-line Railroad,” has wrought a great change in the farming sys- 
tem of the bordering counties,.and among the rest upon Trimble. The 
plan of garden-farming on a few acres well fertilized is found by experi- 
ence to be better than the old plantation system. Accordingly we find 
many of the farmers of this county employed in planting and managing 
orchards, vineyards, dairies, and vegetable gardens, instead of large 
staple crops. They also produce for market poultry, eggs, dried fruit, 
cider, vinegar, pickles, can fruits and vegetables, pigs, calves, lambs, 
and scores of other smaller things, which are purchased by the city huck- 
sters, who come to the depots prepared to buy whatever the farmers 
have to sell. 

Churches and Schools.—The energetic public school commissioner, V. 
H. Abbott, Esq., has succeeded in having the free common public 
schools, on the State system, introduced into, every.district... be sayse 
“Common schools are improving. We have had a better class of 
teachers, principally young men, who are trying to educate themselves, 
and a few young ladies who engage with us in the work, who are wor- 
thy of the name of teachers.’’ There is a well-conducted academy at 
Bedford, where the higher branches are taught. The Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Catholic, and Reformer are the principal Christian: 
sects. The church buildings are good and the congregations large. 

General Observations.— Ease, peace, and plenty characterize this 
county. Economy is the ruling trait of the citizens, and they mingle 
with their labors many of the pleasures of life. Desirous of a compe- 
tency, but unambitious for great wealth, they oocupy that blissful 
condition most favorable for happiness—not so poor as to require unre- 
mitting toil, nor so rich as to make labor unnecessary. Every farmer 
works, makes money, and keeps it at home. The prowling dogs keep 
sheep husbandry at a low ebb, while the farmers swear and the bird- 
hunters rejoice. The blue-grass that clothes the hills in such beautiful 
green, and the rich friable soils, invite garden farmers and stock-raisers 
from abroad, to whom the people would give a hearty welcome. 
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UNION COUNTY. 


This county took its name from the poetic idea of the happy union of 
the States. It was taken from the west end of Henderson in 1811, and 
is bounded on the north by the Ohio river and Henderson county, on 
the east by Henderson and Webster, on the south by Webster and Crit- 
tenden, and on the west by the Ohio river, which separates it from Gal- _ 
latin and Hardin counties, Illinois. 

Streams, Geology, and Soil.—No county in the State has been more 
thoroughly examined by the State Geological Surveys than Union, and 
of none has a more exhaustive description been made. (See old and new 
series Geological Survey.) All the territory of this county is based upon 
the true coal measures of the Western Kentucky coal field. The most 
distinguishing geological feature of this district consists of its coal beds, 
which are co-extensive with the county. The surface of the country is 
in some parts level or gently undulating, and in others hilly and rough. 
There are several small ranges of hills or ridges, varying in height from 
250 to 350 feet above the water level of the Ohio river. These are 
known as the Bald Range, Tradewater Range, Anvil Rock Hills, Bethel 
and Eagle Creek Hills, &c., &c. There exists also in the county fre- 
quent spots of wet glady lands, known as ‘‘post oak flats,’ which are 
too wet for farming purposes, unless well drained; they then become 
good corn and meadow lands. There are not less than twelve beds of 
bituminous coal in this district, beginning at No. 1 (the lowest) and 
running to No. t2. These vary in thickness from six or ten inches to 
nine feet in different parts of the coal field. There is no coal bed 
below the millstone grit and conglomerate sandstones, which form the 
bluffs on Tradewater river skirting the coal beds. 

The principal streams are the Ohio river, which forms all the western 
line of the county, affording steamboat facilities to every neighborhood, 
Tradewater, which forms the southern border line, and has water enough 
for slack-water navigation, if dams and locks were built, Highland, Pond 
Fork, Cypress, Crab Orchard, Lost, Anderson, Casey, Big Mason, Hines, 
Locust, and Pearson’s creeks. Iron ores are found in connection with 
the coal beds in various parts of the county. | 

The primitive forests were very heavy, of which 60 per cent. is still 
untouched by the woodman’s axe. The principal growth on the flat 
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lands is cotton-wood, swamp ash, box elder, pecan, red oak, white oak, 
water oak, Spanish oak, sweet gum, black gum, red-bud, and, in swampy 
places, cypress and crooked wood. On the uplands are the ash, poplar, 
white, black, and red oak, gum, and hickory, with some few sugar-trees. 
The undergrowth is dog-wood, witch-hazel, spice-wood, papaw, sassafras, 

erape-vines, pea-vines, cane, &c. There are two distinct ranges of ‘ post 
oak flats” (running eastwardly) south of the Bethel range of hills. 
These have a light-colored soil, and nearly impalpable silicious earth. 
With the exception of the post oak glades, the bald ridge range, and 
the hills and bluffs of the millstone, seen in the southwest corner of the 
county, and at one or two points to the north of Tradewater (as at 
Longsport and Montezuma), the soil of the county, which has been 
chiefly made from the quaternary loams, is of a superior quality, easy of 
cultivation, yielding most abundant crops of tobacco, corn, wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, oats, clover, hay grasses, and potatoes. From the coal mines 
on Tradewater, at Caseyville and other points, millions of bushels 
of coal have been sold to steamboats, and exported to places on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The iron ores have never been utilized. 
Large amounts of timber, in the shape of'logs, planks, and staves, are 
annually sent to New Orleans, from whence it finds its way generally to 
the European markets. Some lead ore and sulphurets of barytes are 
met with, the latter in considerable abundance. There is probably no 
better average county for clean crop. farming lands in Kentucky than 
Union. There are numerous mineral springs in the county said to pos- 
sess fine medicinal qualities. 


TowNs AND VILLAGES. 


Morganfield, the county seat, is handsomely located north and west of 
the centre of the county, within a most beautiful and fertile section of 
country. It contains a population of between 600 and 800 persons, one 


of the best court-houses in the State (cost, $60,000), an academy, grist _ 


and saw-mill, tannery, wool-carding factory, a dozen mechanic shops, 
and several elegant private residences. 

‘niontown, on the Ohio river, seven miles north of the county seat, 
has about 1,200 inhabitants, and is a place of decided commercial ad- 
vantages. Large quantities of tobacco are stemmed and shipped from 
this point, mostly to England. 

Caseyville, on the. Ohio river, near the mouth of Tradewater, has a 


population of about seven hundred, who are mostly connected with — 


coal mining. 
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Clayville, Francisburg, Locust Port, Raleigh, DeHaven, Gum Grove, 
Huntsville, Boxville, Seven Gems, and Bordley are all neat, thriving vil- 
lages, each doing a considerable local trade. 

Agriculture.—Nine tenths of the people of Union county (leaving out 
those engaged in coal mining) are employed in tilling the soil, and live 
upon their farms. The principal staples are tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, 
and hay. The largest crops of corn and tobacco grown in the State, in 
proportion to population, are in this county. The best average of hay 
lands is also in Union. The large corn and hay crops necessarily will 
make this district one of the very best for hogs and mules, as well as 
for other classes of live stock. Jt is doubtful whether a larger popula- 
tion can be supported in any county of the Mississippi Valley (accord- 
ing to size) than in Union. All kinds of fruit do well, especially on 
the hills and ridges, and very rarely ever fail to yield a fair average 
crop. As yet but little pains have been taken to introduce into this 
section of the country the finer breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, or hogs. 
The old scrub stock, improved by heavy feeding with corn and hay, 
show to good advantage, and are really profitable. Some of the more 
enterprising farmers are beginning, however, to introduce better breeds, 
which will, no doubt, if continued, within a few years place this among 
the leading stock counties of Kentucky. Sheep husbandry does well, 
except for dogs, which have here a most amazing love for the taste of 
Union county mutton.* There are in some parts of the county nearly 
as many dogs as sheep. 

Other Industries—There are numerous grist and saw-mills in this 
county, where flour is manufactured for export, and where millions of 
feet of lumber are sawed annually for shipment to New Orleans and 
other places, much of which goes even to Europe. ‘Tobacco factories 
are quite common, at which the fine stemming leaf is prepared for the 
English and other markets. The good, industrious, intelligent women 
also manufacture, on the hand-looms at home, large quantities of cloth, 
both for family use and for traffic. They also supply the country mer- 
chants with eggs, butter, home-knit socks, poultry, and dried fruit, in 
exchange for dry goods and groceries. 

Schools and Churches.—Prof. J. S. Austin has a well-managed acade- 
my eateviorcanneld, “The St. Vincent.female Academy,’ under the 
charge of the Sisters, is located some four miles east of Uniontown, and 
seven miles north of Morganfield. This is a first-class female institution, 
well patronized by the citizens of Union county and the southwestern 
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part of Kentucky. There are several other Catholic schools of merit in 
different parts of the county. The free common schools, under the 
State system, are taught in nearly all the districts of the county. The 
Catholic is the leading Christian denomination in this county. There are 
also numerous societies of Baptists, Methodists, Reformers, Presbyte- 
rians, and Episcopalians. The church buildings (particularly those of 
the Catholics) are well built, handsome structures, and these and others 
are scattered through the county, so that one or more can be seen in 
every neighborhood. The members are intelligent, pious, working 
Christians, remarkable for their freedom from intolerance or fanatical 
proscription. 

The People.—Nowhere in Kentucky will be found a more noble, hos- 
pitable, intelligent, and moral community than in Union county. There 
are no very poor persons in the county. The court dockets are sparse 
of cases, and the jails generally empty. Everybody works, and no one 
is so rich as to make him: purse-proud or aristocratic. The ladies are» 
refined, modest, and exceedingly fine housekeepers, filling well the places 
of helpmates to their husbands and ornaments to society. Immigrants 
will find here a hearty welcome, and a choice county in which to make 
permanent homes. 


WARREN: COUNTY. 


In 1796 this county was cut off from Logan, and named in honor 
of Dr. Joseph Warren, who fell at the battle of Bunker Hill. It is 
bounded on the north by Butler and Edmonson, east by Barren and 
Allen, south by Allen, Simpson, and Logan, and west by Logan and 
Butler counties. 

Streams and Geology.—TVhis county is one of the largest in the State. 
It lies in the southern central portion of the Commonwealth, upon the 
waters of Barren river, and is underlaid generally by the sub-carbonifer- 
ous or cavernous limestones. The upper strata of this formation prevail 
most generally on the farming lands of Warren. There are no coal or 
ores in this county, unless there may be occasional small deposits of 
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hydrated oxides of iron in the southern part, and some light beds of 
coal on the tops of the ridges in the northern part, where the mill-stone 
grit and others of the Chester Group prevail. In the vicinity of Bowl- 
ing Green are beds of the sub-carboniferous limestone, of about one 
hundred feet in thickness, which rises above the level of ‘the city. 
From the top of this terrace there is a most excellent and commanding 
view of the valleys of Barren and Green rivers, the streams flowing 
through fine bodies of land, resting on the cavernous limestone, bounded 
on the north by a distant range of mill-stone grit and conglomerate 
sandstones, from two hundred and fifty to two hundred and seventy-five 
feet above the valleys. The strata of the sub-carboniferous limestones 
here are not so thick as they are in the counties lying further west; in 
fact, they seem to thicken gradually all the way to the sudden escarpment 
on the Tennessee river. In many parts of the county the rocks lie so 
close to the surface as to seriously injure the agricultural value of the 
lands. ‘This is particularly the case where the level lands begin to rise 
towards the ridges. In some places there is a bed of light-colored 
argillaceous marl several feet thick, reposing on ledges of limestone, 
with a red clay lying above it. Unfortunately this marl is lacking in 
sulphuric and phosphoric acid and potash; otherwise, it would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable for fertilization. The general surface of the country 
lying on the cavernous limestone is level or gently undulating, while 
the northern part of the county, based on the sandstone, is quite hilly 
and broken. There are hill spots or rocky knolls also in places on the 
barrens; 

The soil on all the level lands is exceedingly rich, and abounds in all 
the elements of plant food needed by the staple crops of the country; » 
but the ridges, knobs, and sandy soils are thin and unproductive. Green 
river forms a part of the northern boundary, and Barren river runs cen- 
trally through the county from southeast to northwest, and empties 
‘into Green. Each of these streams are navigable the entire year for 
steamboats, through means of locks and dams. ‘The tributaries of Bar- 
ren river are Clifty, Brushy, Clear, Rockhouse, and Necked Forks of 
Gasper, Gasper, Salt Lick, Dickerson, Mare creek, Ray Branch, Jen- 
ning’s, Cuthbertson’s, Bay, Trammell, Link, and West Fork of Drake 
creek, Drake creek, and Joy creek. The last named flows into Green 
river. 

Agriculture.—This is a leading agricultural county, and upon the level 
and rolling lands the leading staples are tobacco, corn, wheat, barley, 
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rye, oats, clover, the hay grasses, and potatoes. All of these grow to 
perfection, and scarcely ever fail of making an average crop. The 
tobacco grown here is similar to the “ Hopkinsville Shipping Leaf.” 
The large corn and hay crops and clover pastures make Warren a good 
county for hogs, sheep, and mules. Large numbers of these are every 
year driven South, or shipped to the Louisville market. Of late years 
many thousand hogs have been killed at the pork-houses in Bowling 
Green. Owing to the indigenous growth of white clover and other 
flowering plants and trees of this section, bees flourish here amazingly, 
and honey can be produced in unlimited amounts at very little cost, 
excepting the care necessary for protecting the bees. No part of Ken- 
tucky can beat the knolls and ridges of Warren for apples, peaches, 
pears, cherries, plums, and other classes of fruit. Vineyards, so far as 
they have been tried, have proved a success, and much excellent wine is 
made every year by amateur vintagers. Previous to the civil war, the 
peach and apple brandy of Warren county were noted throughout 
South Kentucky and North Tennessee, and it was next to high treason 
for any man to pass by Bell’s tavern, on the old turnpike, without call- 
ing for ‘‘old peach and honey.” But, alas! the face of the revenue col- 
lector is seen in the land, and the freedom of the people is heavily 
burdened, and their privileges curtailed, and the mountain dew, the 
savory old peach, and the sparkling apple-jack, have all vanished like 
the mists of the morning. Possibly the time may come when freedom 
of action will return, and the abridgment of privileges will be revoked, 
and the hearts of the people will again rejoice as in days “‘lang syne;”’ 
if so, may we be allowed here to ask of the future Warrenites the 
favor that they will then drink, from glasses filled with good old peach 
and honey, zz szlence, to the memory of us (this generation) who once 
enjoyed these blessings, but have long been denied, and perhaps for- 
ever | 


Towns AND RAILROADS. 

Bowling Green, the seat of justice, is a most flourishing and growing 
city of between six and eight thousand inhabitants. It is located ona 
beautiful romantic plateau on the west bank of Barren, where the Lou- 
isville and Nashville Railroad crosses that stream, 112 miles from Lou- 
isville, and 73 miles from Nashville. It has the finest court-house in the 
State, except that of the city of Louisville (cost, $125,000), and other 
public offices to correspond, two banks, twelve churches, four semina- 
ries and high schools, a graded free public school, woolen factory, 
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railway machine shops, public water-works and fount, gas-works, agri- 
cultural works, tanneries, over 30 mechanic shops, and numerous elegant 
private residences. (See Cities and Towns, page 95.) 

Other railway stations are Smith's Grove, Oakland, Bristow, Memphis 
Yunction, Rockfield, Richpond, and Woodburn, all of which are thriving 
places, that do a large shipping business, beside the local trade. 

In the county are also Claypool, Elk Spring, Green Hill, Hadley, Hon- 
aker's Ferry, Martinsville, Rockland, Green Castle, and Richardsville, all - 
neat villages. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad passes centrally through the 
county from northeast to southwest. At Memphis Junction, five miles 
from Bowling Green, it branches, one section running to Nashville, and 
the other to Guthrie, in Todd county, and thence to Memphis, Tennessee. 

Smaller Industries. —Yhe demands of the Bowling Green market upon 
the county is‘such that a large number of the farmers have changed 
from the old plantation system of soil-tillage, and become market-gar- 
deners. These have planted orchards, vineyards, strawberry beds, and 
vegetable gardens; they also, as well as other larger farmers, raise poul- 
try, pigs, lambs, and bees, and produce honey, beeswax, feathers, eggs, 
maple sugar, tree molasses, and small fruits and berries, all of which 
are sold to the citizens of their county city. Many of these articles are 
also bought up by hucksters every day, and forwarded by railroad to 
Louisville or Nashville. A considerable amount of sawed timber, corn © 
‘meal, and wheat flour is exported by the owners of saw and grist-mills, 
and large amounts of dressed lumber sold to the country by the owners 
of the planing-mills. Other factories and mechanic shops, also, supply 
numerous articles for home use and export. There is little cloth made 
in the county upon the hand-looms, but a very large amount made 
by the woolen factory at Bowling Green, which is sold at home in part, 
and also exported. | 

Schools and Churches.—No county is better provided with schools than 
Warren. ‘There are four high schools and academies in Bowling Green, 
beside the graded public schools. The common free schools; upon the 
State plan, are taught in nearly every district, and the people are becom- 
ing better acquainted with the system, and taking more pride in having 
their children attend regularly. The Reformer, Baptist (Missionary 
and Hard-shell), Methodist, Catholic, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian 
are the principal Christian denominations. The church buildings are, 
in the city, elegant, and in the country good, substantial structures, well 
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suited to the wants of the members. One or more of these are in every 
neighborhood, at which large congregations generally meet every Sab- 
bath. 

Miscellaneous.—The intelligent, social, hospitable citizens of Warren 
are quite progressive in their customs, and keep fully up with all the 
improvements of the age, as a general rule; they need, however, to learn 
how more skillfully to preserve and renovate their lands, which, in many 
places, show neglectful cultivation. These soils are suffering for want 
of deep plowing, green manures, and chemical fertilizers. No lands in 
the State could be more materially benefited, or have a better subsoil 
to retain the manures. (See article on Fertilization.) They also need a 
further subdivision of their large farms, and more garden-farming; they 
want more orchards, vineyards, poultry-yards, and small fruits, the pro- 
ducts of which can be sent to the large cities—even to New York. So 
mote it be. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


- This was the first county formed after Kentucky became a State in 
1792, and was named in honor of George Washington, then President 
of the United States. It was taken from a part of Nelson county, and 
is bounded north by Nelson and Anderson, east by Boyle and Mercer, 
south by Marion, and west by Marion and Nelson counties. 7 

Geology and Sowu—Wine-making.—The geological formation of this 
county is quite various. That portion lying northeast of a line drawn 
diagonally through the centre of the county and across it, from the 
southeast corner towards the northwest, is based on some of the best 
strata of the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian rocks, while the part 
lying southwest from this line is generally based on the upper Silurian, 
and in some places rises to the Devonian shale. The soil corresponds 
to the rocks. Dr. Owen, in his able Geological Report of the State, in 
volume 3, says: “ The general character of the country on the northeast 
part of this county is much the same as that described in the western 
part of Mercer county. Land broken and rocky, but still productive, 
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often yielding from fifty to sixty bushels of corn to the acre in favorable 
seasons. The general experience of the farmers of this part of the. 
county is, that deep plowing greatly improves the yield of the land, 
since the farmer who pursues this course often doubles the crop over 
that of his. neighbor who plows shallow. 

“ The agriculturalists who reside in this part of the county would do 
well to try the grape culture on the steep hill-sides, liable to wash by 
frequent plowing. Vineyards are probably the most profitable applica- 
tion of such land, under judicious management. The making of wine 
is a much more simple operation than is usually supposed in this coun- 
try: the main requisites are cool cellars, and the strictest attention to 
the cleanliness of everything used in the process of preserving and fer- 
menting the juice. The expressed juice must be received into clean 
barrels, and allowed to ferment ina cool cellar. When the fermentation 
has ceased, the air must be excluded, and the barrel and its contents 
kept as cool as possible. This is even more necessary now than during 
the fermentation. It is not necessary to add any sugar, though some 
wine-makers prefer to separate the first expressed juice from the last 
product, to which they add a certain quantity of sugar, and make from 
it a sweet wine, while from the first pressings either a dry wine may be 
obtained, or a sharp, sparkling champagne wine results, by simple fer- 
mentation without the addition of sugar. The latter sparkling wine 
only requires to be bottled before the last portions of carbonic acid has 
had time to escape; this gas is condensed in the wine, and gives it the 
sparkling head. Age improves wine by the gradual change which the 
etherical oily principles undergo, which improves their flavor; hence 
the high esteem in which old wines are held, and the increased price at 
which they are sold.”’ (See article on Grape-growing in Kentucky, 
page 217.) 

In that part of the county above Mackville and Williamsburg is a soil 
well adapted to tobacco, underlaid by a mulatto subsoil. About the 
centre of the county, in the Pleasant Grove settlement, is first-class 
hemp and corn land, upon which very large poplar and papaw bushes 
originally grew in abundance. There is in this land some ‘‘shot-iron 
ore,’ but not enough for profitable working. The white oak timber 
lands border on the good poplar section, which are very fine for wheat 
and the smaller grained cereals. The white oak timber is equal to any 
in the world for closeness of grain and toughness of fibre. There is no 
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coal in the county, and but a limited amount of black shale, small por- 
tions of shot-iron ore, and some little lead. 

Live Stock.—The excellent blue-grass hay, clover, and corn raised in 
this county naturally make it a choice stock county; and the energetic 
farmers have not failed to keep even with their neighbors of Boyle, 
Mercer, and Nelson in the best improved breeds of all kinds of live 
stock and poultry. The‘ Red Berkshires” of Hon? Phos. Ac sGrundy 
are famous throughout the West as being of the best pedigrees of that 
class of swine. Mules in large numbers are sent from this section every 
year to the cotton plantations of the South, where they command extra 
fine prices on account of their size, hardihood, and blood. Bees do well 
in this section. 

Crops and Fruit.—Hemp, corn, tobacco, and wheat grow equal to the 
products of any part of the ‘‘Blue Grass Region” on the lands in the 
central and northeastern parts of the county, and in the remainder all 
the cereals and tobacco do well. Fruit trees of all kinds flourish, and 
rarely fail to produce full crops. 

Transportation Factlties.—Vhe Cumberland and Ohio Railroad, which 
is in process of construction, has been located centrally through this 
county from north to south, and if completed, will give easy communica- 
tion with all points north and south. The Lebanon Branch of the Lou- 
isville and Nashville Railroad runs parallel with and within a few miles 
of the southern border, and affords easy access to Louisville and Nash- 
ville. There are numerous rivers and creeks which supply good drain- 
age and mill-sites, but none of them are navigable. The Elizabethtown, 
Lexington, and Big Sandy Railroad, when completed, will run diago- 
nally through Washington, from northeast to southwest. Should these 
roads be finished, which is only a matter of a little time, no part of 
Kentucky will have better facilities for travel and transportation. 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Springfield, the county seat, is a handsome town of about 600 inhabt- 
tants, situated in the southern part of the county. It contains a good 
court-house and other public offices, several fine churches, wool and 
carding-mill, saw and grist-mill, half a dozen mechanic shops, two 
academies, and many elegant private residences. 

Maxville has a population of 200, it is situated in the eastern part of 
the county, in a rich section of land, and does a considerable local 
trade. 
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Fredericktown, on Beech Fork of Salt river, has about 75 inhabitants. 

Antioch, Hadesville, Beech Fork, Beechland, Sharpsburg, Texas, Willts- 
burg, Brownsburg, and Mooreville are all neat villages, each doing a fair 
local trade. 

Schools and Churches.—Besides the academies at Springfield and sev- 
eral private schools in the county, the free common schools on the State 
system are taught in every district, and the people evince a great wish 
to have their children well educated. The Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, 
Reformer, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian are the principal religious 
denominations, each of which have good church buildings and large 
congregations in different neighborhoods in the county. The people 
are remarkably moral, intelligent, industrious, and hospitable, and live 
as well, happily, and contented as any community in the State. Immi- 
grants seeking a good home and hearty welcome can find it here. 


WAYNE COUNTY. 


This county, named in honor of Gen. Anthony Wayne, was formed 
out of parts of Pulaski and Cumberland in.the year 1800. It is 
bounded on the north by-Pulaski, east by Pulaski and Whitley, south 
by the Tennessee State line (which separates it from Fentress and Scott 
counties of that State), and west by Clinton and Russell counties. 

Siveams and Timber.—TVhis is one of the best-watered counties in the 
State. Cumberland river forms its northern boundary, which is navi- 
gable for steamboats. South Fork of Cumberland forms the eastern 
boundary, which could be easily made navigable by slack-water and 
the removal of some large conglomerate boulders which now obstruct 
the channel. Long creek Beaver, Otter, Wolf, Cow-horn, Big Sinking, 
Middle Sinking, Turkey, Cedar, Dry, Johnson’s, Long, Harman’s, Ken- 
nedy’s, Little South Fork, Fall, Carpenter, and War Nuckle creeks are 
all streams of good water-fall, affording many excellent sites for mills, 
furnaces, or factories. 

Geology and Soil—This county is particularly blessed in having a 
great variety of rock formations, and, consequently, corresponding soils. 
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Dr. Owen, in his Geological Repart, says: “One half of the area of this 
county is embraced within the coal field which contains not only the 
five sub-conglomerate coals, but in the extreme southeast corner the 
large beds of the upper coal measures are said to show themselves. 
Like that of Pulaski, its coal area may be divided into three districts: 
one embracing all that high ridge land lying between the Big and Little 
South Forks and the Tennessee State line ; a second the ridges lying 
between the waters of the Sinking creeks on the east and the Elk 
Spring and Kennedy’s creeks on the west; anda third the highlands 
between Elk Spring creek and the Little South Fork,and between Otter 
and Beaver creeks. * * * No county on our line (of survey) is so 
favored by an equal distribution of farming and mineral lands as this. 
Rich, broad, and gently sloping limestone vales run up between the 
narrow ridges containing the precious minerals, while to the northwest 
extends throughout the county, in a broad band, that fertile limestone 
table-land paradoxically called ‘The Barrens,’ and below this elevated 
terrace, are the equally rich bottoms of the Cumberland river. ‘The 
Barrens’ have a gently undulating surface, of the red calcareous soils 
of the Lzthostrotion division of the sub-carboniferous limestone ; and, at 
the period of the early settlement of this country, were nearly destitute 
of trees, being represented in the records of that day as having the 
appearance of open prairies covered with long, rank grass. But at 
present, where not under cultivation, they luxuriate beneath a heavy 
growth of timber, principally of black oak and. black walnut, through 
which hickory, dogwood, and black gum are: common. The surface, in 
many parts, is strewn with the yellow, cherty masses so commonly met 
with in Kentucky at this geological horizon, imbedded in a red clay soil, 
which, at some points, is at least twenty feet deep. A different kind, 
called ‘nigger heads,’ is found with them, and produces, when ground 
up, a manure said to be particularly adapted to the soil upon which it is 
strewn. Between the wide, rolling noses of the barrens are frequently 
to be met estuary-like bottoms, called ‘flat lands,’ ‘craw-fish lands,’ 
etc. These extend over wide surfaces between Otter and Beaver creeks, 
and grow timothy and herds-grass well, but trouble the farmer to get 
from them good crops of corn or grain. The timber is mostly white 
oak and pin oak, hickory, and sugar-tree. Specimens of the soils 
of this country have been carefully collected for analysis. 

“The ‘barrens’ of this county are full of sink-holes, caused by the 
cavernous character of the underlying strata, spoiling the surface-drain- 
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age of the country, and compelling the farmer to sink deep wells for his 
supply of water, unless he lives near the edge of the great plateau, in 
which case he.will be abundantly supplied from the large springs which 
issue from the face of the cliffs, and which, if utilized, could perform 
much of the lighter labor of the farm. The streams, which cut through 
the limestone in a northwest direction, fall rapidly, and would furnish 


abundance of power.” 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Monticello, the county seat, on Beaver creek, about the centre of the 
county, is quite a handsome town. It contains a good court-house, an 
academy, mill, and carding-factory, several churches, half a dozen me- 
chanic shops, and several nice private residences. 

Mill Spring, Robertsport, Norman's Warehouse, Berryville, Weavertown, 
Newberry, Parnleysville, Coopersville, and Lellville are all neat, prosper- 
ous villages, with ample areas to make large towns, when the mining 
and agricultural resources of the county are fully developed. 

Schools and Churches.—The State system of common schools is fast 
taking hold on the people, and will cause a much more intelligent pub- 
lic sentiment to control, than was formerly characteristic of this section 
of the State. The good sense and forethought of the citizens see the 
necessity of a better education among the free intelligent people, who 
are compelled to advance as the balance of the world progresses; and 
they are accordingly striving to have their children well taught in all 
departments of the public schools. The Old-fashioned Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Free-will Baptist, Universalist, Reformer, and Presbyterian are 
the principal religious denominations in the county. The church build- 
ings are scattered throughout the county, so that one or two are in each 
neighborhood. These are not fine, showy specimens of architecture, 
such as you may find in Lexington or Louisville, but, doubtless, they 
contain altars, around which worship men and women who are the peers 
of the most pious in good works and undoubting faith to be found any- 
where within the folds of Christian churches. The log house and rough 
bench seats stand as high in the sight of an all-wise and good Creator 
as cushioned pews and shining cupolas. 

Domestic Arts —The good, industrious, intelligent ladies, who are 
everywhere the salt of the earth, here do most of the manufacturing 
of the country, in making jeans, linseys, cottonades, linens, counter- 
panes, blankets, and other kinds of cloth, from wool, flax, and cotton 
grown at home; and with these they clothe the family and traffic with 
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the country merchants for “store goods” and groceries. They also 
trade to these merchants home-knit socks, beeswax, feathers, eggs, poul- 
try, butter, ginseng, flaxseed, maple sugar, and tree molasses, for which 
they get many fashionable articles of dress, never forgetting the ‘‘duck 
of a bonnet,”’ which sits as-cosily on the heads of the country lasses in 
Wayne as on the crowns of the belles of the large cities. 

Flabits and Customs.—The distance from markets causes the people 
not to apply themselves so assiduously to labor as their brethren of the 
commercial counties. ‘This gives them leisure to hunt, fish, and attend 
dances and frolics, log-rollings, house-raisings, quiltings, and all the 
weddings in their neighborhoods. This creates that sociability and 
hospitality for which the people of Wayne are so noted, and has a 
tendency to bring on early marriages among the young people; so that 
it is one of the most rare things imaginable to find an old maid in 
Wayne county, and no old bachelors, except such as are forced, by 
necessity or triflingness, to remain in their pitiable condition. 


Agriculture.—Farming is done on a smaller scale than in the blue- 
grass or regular ‘‘barren counties;” but yet every family makes enough 
for its own consumption, and some to spare. Tobacco, wheat, oats, rye, 
corn, flax, and cotton all do well in the valleys and upon the level lands; 
and on the hills and ridges are some of the best orchards in the State. 
Apples, pears, peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, &c., scarcely ever fail 
of full crops; and vineyards, so far as they have been tried, do well; in 
fact, were the people to turn their attention to wine and-brandy-making, 
probably no part of the Mississippi Valley could excel Wayne county 
in the production of grapes, or in the flavor and bouquet of its wines. 
The native vines, such as Catawba, Ives Seedling, Concord, Hartford 
Prolific, and Delaware, would do best. These varieties could be made 
to produce over 10,000 pounds of grapes, and over 700 gallons of wine, 
to the acre. (See Wine-making, under the head of Washington coun- 
ty.) In live stock very little pains have been taken to improve the 
breeds; but the farmers are content to hold on to the ‘‘scrub stock,” 
because ‘they can live on the range.” When railroads are built 
through this section, then will come a great enhancement in the 
price of lands, and growth in the wealth of the country. 
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WEBSTER: COUNTY. 


This county was taken from parts of Henderson, Hopkins, and 
Union in 1860, and named for Daniel Webster. It is bounded on the 
north by Union, Henderson, and McLean, east by McLean and Hop- 
kins, south by Hopkins and Crittenden, and west by Crittenden and 
Union. 

General Characteristics.—Lying between Green river on the north and 
Tradewater on the south, Webster county presents all the varieties of 
surface and soil, from the overflowed bottom to the back-bone ridge. 
The basis of the entire county is of the true coal measures. There are 
some heavy bluffs and hilis next to Tradewater, formed by the mill-stone 
srit and conglomerate sandstones. These occasionally outcrop in differ- 
ent parts of the county; but there are no sub-conglomerate coal beds here, 
as is the case in the southeastern part of the State. Next to Hopkins, 
this county has probably more workable beds of bituminous coal than 
any other lying in the West Kentucky coal field. At the town of Prov- 
idence there are three beds of excellent coal exposed in a hill within a 
space of 125 feet, each over five feet in thickness. These and similar 
deposits exist throughout the county. A good quality of iron ore has 
been found in several localities, and some slight traces of lead, and the 
sulphurets of barytes, the latter in considerable quantities. Mineral 
Springs are very numerous; copperas water is frequently met with, and 
some rich salt water. The mineral springs at Sebree City are quite cel- 
ebrated for their medicinal virtues, and are much used by invalids. The 
timber is quite large, and about 60 per cent. of the lands is still in the 
native forests.” The prevalent trees are white oak, black oak, red oak, 
Spanish oak, poplar, gum, hickory, dog-wood, and maple. The ridges 
are covered with shrubs, native grass, and bushes well-suited for sheep, 
and the mast of oak acorns and nuts in many places is sufficient to keep 
hogs generally fat through the winter. The surface of the country 
away from the rivers is rolling, and in some places hilly; but the soil is 
quite productive, being peculiarly adapted to the growth of tobacco, 
wheat, corn, and the hay grasses. Every river and creek gives wide 
bottoms of most excellent corn and meadow lands. In parts of the 
country, where the sandstones come to the surface, the soil is thin, but 
is free and easy to cultivate, and while fresh, produces good crops. 
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These lands could be greatly benefited by the application of lime or 
gypsum, and the turning under of green crops of peas, buckwheat, rye, 
_ spurry, or clover; even weeds turned under when green will tend greatly 
to renovate the soil. 

Stveams.—Green river, which is navigable all the year for steamboats, 
forms the northern boundary, and Tradewater, which could be easily 
improved by locks and dams, is the line on the south between this 
county and Crittenden. The other water-courses, which drain this 
county and afford many good mill-sites, are Deer creek, East and West 
Fork, Pittman, Clear, Highland, Crab Orchard, Cany Fork, Slover, 
Graves, Owen, Saline, and Mill creeks. On the bottom of the creeks 
and rivers are found some of the largest sycamore, poplar, white oak, 
hickory, and gum trees in the Mississippi Valley. 

Agriculture.—Tobacco is king of crops in Webster ; then come corn, 
wheat, rye, and the hay grasses, all of which grow to perfection. The 
tobacco is similar to that of Henderson and Daviess. In fact, the Web- 
ster county tobacco, which is nearly all sold at Henderson, has contrib- 
uted as much as any other in giving character to the Red Bank Strips, 
so famous in the Liverpool and London markets. In size, this tobacco 
is larger than the “ Hopkinsville Shipping Leaf,” but it has not so much 
body or elasticity, and is less strong in nicotine. The fine corn and hay 
crops give profit to hog and mule-raising, numbers of which each year 
are exported to the South, or to the Henderson and Evansville markets. 
The scrub stock have full sway, and the people are so busy with their 
tobacco crops that they pay very little attention to fine breeds. Some 
good horses, jacks, and hogs have been introduced by a few energetic 
farmers, and these are fast being spread over the county. Although 
sheep-raising is so well suited for the climate and lands, yet very few 
sheep, comparatively, are to be met with in the county; first, on account 
of the great number of dogs, and then because the people have never 
learned the great profit there is in producing wool in a section where 
sheep will almost feed and take care of themselves. Bees are found in 
great quantity wild in the hollow trees of the woods, and from these most 
of the honey now used is taken. With the new fashioned hives and mel- 
extractors, honey-making would pay here largely. Fruits of all kind 
flourish exceedingly, and even peaches rarely fail of a full crop upon 
the highlands. Vineyards, so far as they have been tried, have proved 
a success. Before the war, a large quantity of peach and apple brandy 
was made by the farmers, principally for home consumption in the 
county. 
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Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Dixon, the seat of justice, is a handsomely-built town of about 500 
inhabitants. It is located about the centre of the county, and contains 
a good brick court-house and other public offices, three churches, an 
academy, three tobacco factories, steam flouring mill, saw and grist-mill, 
half a dozen mechanic shops, and several elegant private residences. 

Slaughtersville, a thriving town of about 250 inhabitants, is located 
immediately on the St. Louis and Southeastern Railroad, and is one 
of the largest shipping points for tobacco on the road. 

Sebree City, also on the Railroad, is a place of considerable trade, and 
enjoys a fine reputation on account of its excellent mineral water. It is 
one of the most fashionable watering places in Southwestern Kentucky ; 
population 250. 

Providence, eleven miles south of Dixon, is a flourishing town of 200 
inhabitants. The Madisonville and Shawneetown Railroad has been 
located through this town, and partially built (next to the Ohio river), 
but at present the work is suspended. 

Steamport, on Green river, Bellville and Montezuma, on Tradewater, 
and Pools Mil/, in the northwestern corner of the county, are neat vil- 
lages, each with a large local trade. 

Clayville, six miles southwest from Dixon, contains 200 inhabitants, 
and is quite an important tobacco manufacturing point. 

Vanderburg is a beautiful village of 150 inhabitants. 

Schools. —At Dixon and Slaughtersville are well managed seminaries, 
at which the higher branches are taught. Clayville Academy, under 
the able management of H. E. Echols, is a first-class institution. There 
are also other high schools in the county, beside the free common 
schools in every district taught under the State system. 

Religzous Societies—The people of Webster are a moral, church-going 
community. The Hard-shell Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian (Cumber- 
land and Old School), Catholic, Missionary Baptist, and Reformer are 
the principal Christian denominations. The church buildings, or ‘‘ meet- 
ing-houses,”’ are plain, commodious structures, well adapted to the 
wants of the large congregations which generally assemble at them 
each Sabbath. 

General Remarks.— Almost the entire population of Webster is 
descended from the good old North Carolina stock, and they keep up 
the habits and customs of that noble State, even to taking the anti- 
phlogistic mixture of ‘‘peach and honey”’ before breakfast. A more 
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social, intelligent, hospitable, kind community, cannot be found in Ken- 
tucky or the Western States. The women still keep up the custom of 
spinning and ‘weaving nearly all the cloth that goes to make up the 
every-day wear, and quite a surplus for traffic to the country merchants. 
They also trade with these merchants in eggs, butter, poultry, dried fruit, 
home-knit socks, tree molasses, maple sugar, and numerous other arti- 
cles of home production. ‘There are scattered throughout the county 
numerous tobacco factories, grist and saw-mills, and a number of me- 
chanic shops, which are well patronized by the country people. There, 
are large bodies of rich desirable land still unoccupied that the owners 
would willingly sell at low prices to actual settlers, who might come from 
other States or countries. To all such emigrants a hearty welcome 
would be given, and first-class farms and homes, with future riches, 
would be the rewards of their removal to this county. 


WHITEY “COUNTY: 


In 1818 a part of Knox county was cut off to make Whitley, which 
was named in honor of Col. Wm. Whitley. This county is located ih 
the southeastern part of the State (immediately on the State border), and 
is bounded on the north by Pulaski, Laurel, and Knox, east by Knox and 
Bell, south by the Tennessee State line (which separates it from Scott 
and Claiborne counties in that State), and west by Wayne and Pulaski. 

General Character.—Whitley is located altogether upon the rocks of 
the true coal measures of the Eastern Kentucky coal field, and contains 
an immense amount of good bituminous coal and iron ores. Here is 
found, in its proper position, the thickest and best defined sub-conglom- 
erate coal beds in the State, overlaid by strata of proto-carbonate of 
iron, black band, and limonite ores. Ferruginous shales exist in thick 
beds, and the immense strata of conglomerate sandstone and mill-stone 
grit are found everywhere in tall, beetling crags and bluffs along the 
streams and ravines. The surface of the country, except in the bot- 
toms, is hilly, broken, and mountainous, Two distinct ranges (offshoots 
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of the Cumberland. Mountains) pass through this county westward of 
the great Pine Mountain fau/¢, which runs through the southeast cor- 
ner, in a direction from southwest to northeast. The Cumberland river, 
which enters this county from Knox, about the middle of the eastern 
border, runs centrally through until it reaches the neighborhood of the 
western. border, where it turns abruptly to the northward, and runs for 
20 miles or more in nearly a due north direction, through the west end 
of the county, till it intersects Laurel river, when it again turns at right 
angles and continues its course westwardly. About 14 miles below Wil- 
liamsburg the Cumberland river leaps over a bluff of conglomerate sand- 
stone perpendicularly 62 feet, after passing a rapids of about 10 feet. 
This precipitous fall of the Cumberland creates a roaring noise that can 
be heard for more than 10 miles. Along the bluffs of the creeks and 
rivers are immense numbers of laurel and other flowering shrubs, which, 
when in bloom, render great beauty to the landscape. The hills and 
mountains along the Jellico, Pine Mountain, and other ranges, rise one 
above another with a grandeur that is almost appalling, and present 
to the eye of the traveler scenery equaling that of the most romantic 
and picturesque countries of Europe or America. 

Chalybeate and other mineral and salt springs are very numerous, and 
are said to possess excellent curative qualities. Some of the salt brine 
is so strong that it will make a bushel of salt from less than 60 gallons 
of water. The old stories of Swift’s silver mines, which have been 
located at one time or another in nearly every county in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, have also been told on Whitley; and a company was formed in 
1850 to work these mines, which were reported to be located at the falls 
of the Cumberland; but, upon a strict scientific examination, the min- 
eral, instead of being silver, was only a good article of proto-carbonate 
of iron. In the same way the story of copper mines turned out a simi- 
lar hoax; the metal, when analyzed, was nothing more than good speci- 
mens of hematitic iron ores. A skillful geologist will tell you at once 
that gold and silver, in true veins of these precious metals, only exist 
in company with quartz thrown up by zgzeous action, and wherever this 
action has been of sufficient force to break through the aqueous or sed- 
imentary rocks, there are always the Plutonic rocks or metamorphic rocks 
brought to the surface. Mo such rocks have ever been found in Ken- 
tucky, and probably none exist, unless, perchance, they may be found 
along the axis of the great faz/t which runs from northeast to southwest 
along the edge of the Pine Mountain range, through Southeast Kentucky 
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into Tennessee. The Plutonic rocks do exist, however, on the east side 
of the Appalachian or Allegheny range of mountains, about 100 miles 
southeast from Whitley, in North Carolina, and also on the Unaka range 
of Tennessee; in each of which localities copper, silver, and gold are 
found in quantity. So our advice to everybody is, if you wish to find 
gold or silver in Kentucky, the safest way is through the channels of 
commerce, and by the cultivation of her rich lands, and by the develop- 
ment of her vast iron and coal resources. There may yet be fine beds 
of gypsum discovered in the mountain ranges of Whitley. 

Streams, Sotl, and Timber.—As before stated, Cumberland river runs 
through the county, and, with its tributaries, drains it perfectly. The prin- 
cipal of these are Jellico, Indian, Eagle, Morgan, Wolf, Elk, Mud, Cane, 
Clear, Patterson, Mulberry, Big Poplar, Slaughter, Bark Camp, Dog, 
White Oak, Young’s, and Wall’s creeks. Besides, there are South Fork 
of Cumberland and its tributaries, Roaring Branch, Beaver, and Marsh 
creeks; and the Laurel river with its tributaries, Lying, Whippoorwill, 
and Spruce. Most of these streams have good fall, and afford excellent 
sites for mills, factories, and furnaces. The soil on the river and creek 
bottoms is exceedingly rich, but on the hills is less fertile, and on the 
sand rocks and ridges is frequently poor and rocky. 

This is one of the best timbered counties in Kentucky, being cov- 
ered over with immense forests of all kinds of trees indigenous to the 
mountain counties of the State. There is over 80 per cent. of these 
forests still untouched by the woodman’s axe. 


TOWNS AND RAILROADS. 


Wilhamsburg, the seat of justice (more frequently called Whitley 
Court-house), is a neat town, most romanticly located below the mouth 
of Clear creek, on the south side of Cumberland river. It has a grist 
and saw-mill, the usual public buildings, two churches, a tan-yard, a 
school-house, and half a dozen mechanic shops. 3 

Woodbine, Bark Camp, Wildcat, Pleasantview, Boston (Lot P. O.), 
Patterson, Evarts Mill, Flat Rock, Rockhold, Mash Creek, Meadow 
Creck, and Young's Creek are all small villages, each doing the local 
traffic of the neighboring country. The only railroad is the Cincinnati 
Southern, which passes through the southwest corner of the county. 

Agriculture—The mountainous nature of the lands, and the great 
difficulty of reaching a market, has heretofore prevented any extensive 
system of agricultural pursuits to be inaugurated in this county. Corn 
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and wheat have been the chief staples, though rye, oats, barley, and the 
hay grasses all grow well. Live stock run loose in the range. Only the 
scrub breeds are known, but these have been produced in quantities 
sufficient for home use, and some for export, which consist usually of 
mules, hogs, and sheep. Those sent from the county are either driven 
South or else sold to the adjacent counties in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The mast of oak acorns and nuts is generally sufficient to feed the hogs 
during the fall and winter months, and sheep do well on the mountain 
srasses and the bitter shrubs of the ridges. This industry (sheep-rais- 
ing) might be made exceedingly profitable if good breeds were introduced, 
and proper care given to them. Fruits of all kind do as well here as in 


any part of the State, and now that the Cincinnati Southern Railroad is 


about completed to the county, nothing could be made pay better than 
orchards and vineyards, coupled with wine and brandy-making. 

Education and Religion.—TVhe free common public schools are the only 
ones now taught in the county, and these are to be found in every dis- 
trict. The Hard-shell Baptist, Methodist, Reformer, Presbyterian and 
Missionary Baptist are the chief Christians in the county. The churches 
or meeting-houses are generally plain log or frame houses, well suited 
for the uses intended by the good, pious, intelligent members who wor- 
ship therein. 

Remarks.—The citizens of Whitley are exceedingly generous and 
hospitable, and having no great desire for accumulating large fortunes, 
they take many of the pleasures of life as they pass through it. They 
have the most good fishing streams of any county in the State, and 
they enjoy the sport of the rod, the seine, and the gig, equal to Izaak 
Walton himself. They also have game of all kinds in abundance, and 
they love to hunt it with dogsand gun. They are by no means a selfish 
people; so whenever a neighbor has a house to build, corn to husk, 
wheat to cut, logs to roll, or the ladies a quilt to make, or a wedding 
to be consummated, every one cheerfully goes over and lends a helping 
hand, and then follows a frolic and a dance, which sometimes lasts for 
several days. Everybody endeavors to make everybody else happy, and 
all go home well pleased and satisfied. 

Domestic Arts.—Nearly all the cloth used for every-day wear is made 
at home by the women on the spinning-wheel and hand-looms. If they 
have any surplus, it is traded to the merchants of the country. A con- 
siderable traffic is also carried on in eggs, poultry, feathers, beeswax, 
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ginseng, maple sugar, tree molasses, furs, peltries, and fox and wolf 
scalps, from which sources quite an income is every year brought into | 
the county. There is room for large fortunes to be made in this county 
when the minerals are fully developed. 


WOLFE SOUNTY. 


In the year 1860 this county was formed from parts of Breathitt, Mor- 
gan, Owsley, and Powell, and named for Nathaniel Wolfe. It is bounded 
on the north by Menifee and Morgan, east by Morgan, south by Breath- 
itt and Lee, and west by Powell county. 

Timber, Streams, and Topography.—W olfe county is located near the 
centre of the eastern part of the State, on the waters of Red river, which 
flow from east to west through the northern half of the county. The 
North Fork of the Kentucky river, which affords water enough for slack- 
water navigation, forms the southern boundary. The tributaries of these 
rivers are Gilmore, Stillwater, Swift, Parched Corn, Wolf Pen, Lower 
Devil, Upper Devil, Holly, Gilladie, and Frozen creeks. Several of 
these have good fall, and supply sufficient water for saw and grist-mills. 
The original forests of Wolfe were equal to any in the State for the size 
and value of their useful timbers. More than 75 per cent. of these for- 
ests are still in their primitive condition. , 

Geology and Soiw.—-The entire county is based upon the true coal 
measures of the Eastern Kentucky coal field. The coal strata begin 
with the sub-conglomerate, similar to those of Whitley and Knox coun- 
ties, and, after passing the mill-grit, are again found in beds correspond- 
ing to those of Carter, Elliott, and Morgan. The county is one of the 
smallest in the State, and yet the amount of coal and iron ores within 
its borders is practically inexhaustible. These coal and iron ores out- 
crop along all the rivers, creeks, and ravines, and are quite easy to mine. 
The surface of the country is level along the river bottoms, and in vari- 
ous: small tracts scattered on the ridges, but elsewhere is hilly and 
broken. The soils of the bottom lands are exceedingly rich and fertile, 
but on the ridges the lands are thin, and frequently rocky. As a gen- 
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eral rule, the soil derived ftom the coal measures of the eastern coal 
field can by no means be regarded as an unproductive soil, yet the lim- 
ited amount of level arable land must necessarily restrict the agricul- 
tural pursuits of the people inhabiting these mountain counties; hence 
the development oftheir coal and mineral resources becomes a matter of 
the first importance to them. There can be but little doubt, from the 
reconnoissance made by the two Geological Surveys of the State, that 
these resources in coal and iron—staple commodities of every nation of 
great prosperity—will, when fully developed, compare most favorably 
with those of any civilized country upon the earth’s surface. These 
vast amounts of mineral wealth lie thickly strewn over a territory as 
large as is the area of some of the independent nations of Europe. 

Agriculture.—There has never been in Wolfe such an extensive sys- 
tem of agricultural pursuits as is to be found in many other counties, 
owing to the want of facilities for freight and travel; yet the energetic 
citizens have always produced enough corn, wheat, oats, rye, and pota- 
toes to supply their wants, and a small surplus for export. They have 
never planted tobacco, except in small patches, although the soil is well 
adapted to its growth. Blue-grass grows fair in the county, and the 
hay grass—timothy, herds-grass, orchard-grass, clover, millet, and Hun- 
garian grasses—yield most elegant crops. Live stock of all kinds, par- 
ticularly hogs, sheep, and mules, do well. The oak and nut mast is 
sufficient generally to keep hogs through the winter; and sheep do as 
well here on the native hill grasses and shrubs as in any part of the 
State. Wool-growing would pay largely with the improved breeds of 
Cottswold, Merino, or Shropshiredown sheep. Bees do well, and honey 
is abundant in the hollow trees of the woods. 

Domestic Arts—The old habits of spinning and weaving are kept up 
by the energetic, industrious, intelligent women (who are here, as else- 
where, the salt of the earth). They make all the cloth needed for com- 
mon family wear, and much for traffic to the country merchants. They 
also trade with these merchants largely in eggs, butter, poultry, dried 
fruit, home-made socks, ginseng, beeswax, home-made sugar, and mo- 
lasses. With these articles they make enough to supply the wants of 
the family, and to keep themselves dressed in the latest styles of hoop- 
skirts, pin-backs, and fashionable bonnets. There are no large factories 
in the county, but numerous grist and saw-mills, tanneries, and mechanic 
shops sufficient to supply the wants of the people. 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The county seat is Campton, a beautiful town of some 150 inhabitants, 
pleasantly located on the east side of Swift creek. It has, besides the 
usual public buildings, two churches, a grist and saw-mill, an academy, 
a tannery, four mechanic shops, and several neat, comfortable private 
residences. 

Hazelgreen, on the eastern side of the county, is a neat village of 
about 100 inhabitants, with a considerable local trade. 

Stillwater, 7 miles east of the county seat, is a new, flourishing village. 

Education and Relgion.—There is an academy at Campton and a good 
high school at Hazelgreen. The only other schools are those taught 
under the common school laws of the State. These schools are now 
taught five months in the year in nearly every district. The Hard-shell 
Baptist, the Methodist, Reformer, Free-will Baptist, and Presbyterian 
are the chief Christian denominations. The meeting-houses or churches 
are plain log or frame structures, well suited to the wants of the good, 
working, moral congregations who worship therein on nearly every Sab- 
bath. 

General Remarks.—The people of Wolfe are not savage like the name 
of their county, but, on the contrary, are intelligent, kind, industrious, 
and exceedingly hospitable. They are sufficiently native-born philoso- 
phers not to spend all their lives in the vain search for the almighty dol- 
lar; but as they pass through life they attempt to enjoy some of its 
pleasures. Having good streams, they fish; having plenty of game, 
they hunt with dogs; having firm, elastic, sinewy muscles, they dance at 
their frolics, quilting parties, and weddings; having plenty of rich food, 
they live high; and having no debts, they never growl or complain of 
hard times. Truly, this is a delightful country in which to live, and a 
good place to preserve a man’s equanimity of temper throughout a long 
lifetime. Ifthe people had more enterprise, they would become richer, 
but it is exceedingly doubtful whether they would be any happier, or 
any better men or women. Such counties as Wolfe are fortunately the 
fountain source of our growing population, and from this stock comes 
the rich blood coursing through the veins of healthy women, which is 
destined to keep the effeminate city people from dying out. These 
mountain counties are the nurseries of our city populations, from which 
healthy people come to replenish. So mote it be. 
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WOODFORD COUNTY. 


Woodford, alphabetically the last county, but in average good and 
rich lands probably the first, was formed in 1788 by the Legislature of 
Virginia (being the last formed by her), from a part of Fayette, and 
named in honor of Gen. Wm. Woodford. It is bounded on the north 
by Franklin and Scott, east by Fayette and Jessamine, south by Jes- 
samine, Mercer, and Anderson, and west by Mercer, Anderson, and 
Franklin counties. 

Topography, Geology, and Sow.—This county lies in the centre of the 
“Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” and is, in all probability, as favora- 
bly located as regards climate, soil, and facilities for easy communica- 
tion with the balance of the Western country, as any section of the Ohio 
Valley. It is based entirely upon the upper Cambrian or lower Silurian 
rocks, and has no coal, iron, or other valuable minerals, if we except 
small veins (not sufficient for profitable working) of lead ore and sul- 
phurets of barytes, which are found in connection with the strata of the 
“‘birds-eye”’ limestones. The face of the country is level or gently 
rolling, except immediately upon the bluffs of the rivers or creeks. 
The soil is very rich and fertile, and is peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of blue-grass, hemp, and corn. It has been formed from those strata of 
the lower Silurian blue limestones and marls, which are richest in fos- 
sils containing lime, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and the alkalies. 
It contains often ten times as much lime, three to four times as much 
phosphoric acid, two to three times as much sulphuric acid, and double 
as much potash, as a majority of the lands of the Western country. Its 
red subsoil or clay also contains a much larger quantity of alumina and 
oxide of iron than is to be found in any other soils, except the red clay 
of the sub-carboniferous formations, or of some particular strata of the 
true coal measures. As before stated, these Woodford county lands are 
peculiarly well suited for hemp culture, and on some farms this staple 
has been cultivated for over half a century almost without interruption, 
and still the lands show little or no depreciation in fertility. The soil 
derived from the debris or rotting of the blue limestone and marls of 
the lower Silurian date appears to be specially genial to the growth 
of blue-grass, as is evidenced from the superior stock farms throughout 
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Central Kentucky. The cattle, horses, or sheep reared on this grass 
take on a peculiarly solid bone and muscle unknown elsewhere; so: 
much so that a steer or horse raised on these soils will advance in bulk, 
form, and weight almost, if not quite, one year in four, when compared 
with similar stock from the gray limestone or Carboniferous Group. 
The corn and small grain, like the live stock, is more solid, and, by 
experiments, contain five per cent. more carbon or alcohol in the man- 
ufacture of whisky. By a comparison of the soil of the blue limestone 
of Woodford with the soil overlying the magnesian limestone that 
underlie the coralline beds of the Falls of the Ohio river, in Jefferson, 
made by Dr. Peter, the chemist of the Geological Survey under Dr. D. 
D. Owen, it was found that, “‘the quantity of inorganic fertilizers which 
the Woodford county soil possesses over the Jefferson county soil, in 
-one hundred parts, are— 3 


Alumina and ‘oxide of iron andimangameses-..)-\ . ain iie ion hk pee ee 5-481 
Carbomate "of Times! 3.75 0, ssi telus su wleuleye tens lel ye tle acas oe ace Cae cca a eo 2.070 
Pirosphoric acid eee eee meer ah a tige We Nee Cans ea ea O.114 
UM pMU EC AeIG fi ef hal Shai Lie eibe ela Mtel ten ets apiece jeaee Wee Reema to eee 0.068 
POLIS: tie | aif fed hel sPee) ge! pang oe ms) wits mead oe Lee cei Na) halite ieee tte Abeta aeaeene 0.194 
SiGe eek We) teh ley hve ye emer es ae Ohta oc ences Vee Alecy na ae eae 0.087 

otal, iy. ei cs, wy ee eames Je Wan vee eotace sata 6 ate NCI ta ges nna EN 8.014 


“The total preponderance of these fertilizers is, therefore, over 8 per 
cent. 

“ Assuming, as found by trial, that the average approximate weight 
of these air-dried soils to be sixty pounds to the square cubic foot, we 
obtain the following amounts in pounds on each six inches deep, which 
the blue limestone soil of Woodford county contains over that in the 
soil of the eastern part of Jefferson county: 


71,628 pounds of alumina, oxide of iron, and manganese. 


27,050 gu carbonate of lime. 
1,489 aC phosphoric acid. 
388 WG sulphuric acid. 

2,535 ue potash. 


1,136 oe soda. 


104,723 pounds total. 


“Hence, to make the Jefferson county soil equally productive with the 
Woodford, for six inches in depth, there requires to be added to each 
acre of ground: 


* - 
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71,625 pounds of ferruginous clay. 


27,050 “ limestone, or 16,168 pounds of burnt lime. 
Bion Ys ut bone earth, 

2,161 ee gypsum. 

4,848 uC unleached ashes, 

2,455 20 common salt. 


111,314 pounds total. 


“In place of the 3,175 pounds of bone earth and 2,161 pounds of 
gypsum there might be substituted 3,000 pounds of superphosphate of 
lime: that is, bone earth that has been treated with sulphuric acid, by 
which results an acid phosphate of lime and gypsum, which has been 
found, in practice, an excellent form of application of the highly impor- 
tant inorganic constituents of soils. Soda and lime are also very advan- 
tageously employed in agriculture by dissolving common salt in as much 
water as is required to convert the caustic lime into a fine powder, and 
slaking the lime with this brine.” 3 

I quote this comparison of soils to show the great richness of the 
blue-grass lands, and also to show the importance to farmers of their 
knowing the elements contained in the soils they cultivate. Underlying 
the black, friable, rich top soil in. Woodford is a deep red or chocolate- 
colored subsoil or clay, more rich than the top soil in the oxide of iron 
and alumina, which is a perpetual feeder (when the top soil becomes ex- 
hausted or tired) of plant food, provided the farmer will plow deep or 
subsoil his farm. Hence, a first-class Woodford county farm will keep 
rich for a thousand years if green crops are occasionally plowed under, 
and subsoiling is practiced, although sometimes there may be need of 
gypsum, salt, and bone-dust in small quantities. 

Agriculture.—Such soil as we have just described always insures the 
best and most prosperous class of agriculture. Hemp, wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, potatoes, rye, and the hay grasses all grow to perfection, 
and rarely fail of a full crop. It is nothing uncommon for corn to yield 
75 to 80 bushels to the acre. In live stock, Woodford ranks A No. 1. 
No part of this country, England, or Europe can beat it in horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, or poultry. Such public-spirited, wide-awake men as 
Col. Abram Buford, Col. James E. Blackburn, John Alexander, Samuel 
Wooldridge, B. Gratz, Frank Harper, the Messrs. Crutcher, and others, 
have stock and grain farms upon these blue-grass lands, which are almost 
national in their reputation. These, and such far-seeing men as they, 
keep the country well supplied with the best pedigrees of stock of every 
class known to the world. In fruit culture this county equals any in 
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the State. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, apricots, nectarines, 
and all the smaller fruits and berries, grow to perfection. Vineyards, so _ 
far as they have been tried, do well, and no doubt the improved native 
vines, if properly cared for, could be rendered profitable for wine and 
brandy-making. One strange thing is, that, with the best cattle and the 
richest milk and the heaviest corn and the most luxuriant blue-brass on 
the continent, Central Kentucky has no large co-operative dairies for 
making cheese and butter, as they have in New York or Ohio. (See 
article on Dairying.) 


Towns AND VILLAGES. 


Versailles, the seat of justice, is one of the most beautiful towns in 
the United States. It is located near the centre of the county, upon an 
elevated plateau, surrounded by an exceedingly fertile country. A large 
cave spring issues from the rocks, about one hundred yards from the. 
court-house, and flows off in a stream large enough to turn a mill. 
Besides the usual public buildings, Versailles contains six churches, two 
banks, two academies, grist and saw-mills, tannery, wool-carding factory, 
twenty mechanic shops, and numerous elegant private residences ; pop- 
ulation about 2,000. | 

Midway is a neat, handsome town of 700 inhabitants. It is situated 
on the Louisville and Lexington Railroad, fourteen miles from Lexing- 
ton, and nine miles from Versailles. 

Mortonsville, five miles south of the county seat, is a place of consid- 
erable trade; population about 300. | 

Clifton, on the Kentucky river, has 150 inhabitants, and is a consider- 
able shipping point. 

Troy is a flourishing town of 100 inhabitants, and JZc/lvdlle of 75, 
each doing a prosperous local trade. 

Ducker and Spring Station are points on the railroad, which do each 
a large shipping business, and the local trade for very rich neighbor- 
hoods. 

Streams, Timber, and Railroads — The Kentucky river forms the 
entire south and western boundary of this county, and South Elkhorn a 
part of the eastern and northern boundary. The other streams, some 
of which afford good mill-sites, are Glenn’s, Clear, Holman’s, and Tan- 
ner’s creeks. Originally the timber of Woodford was very heavy, and 
the forests extensive. The principal growth was blue ash, walnut, black 
ash, locust, hickory, hackberry, sugar-tree, &c., &c., with an undergrowth 
of sassafras, papaw, pea-vines, grape-vines, cane, &c. The Louisville 
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Cincinnati, and Lexington Railroad runs through the northern part, and 
the Cincinnati Southern nearly touches the southern part of the county. 
The common roads of the county are all well macadamized. 

Education and Religion.—Versailles Academy is a first-class institu- 
tion, under the able management of Prof. Wm. Henry and several assist- 
ants. Midway Academy is another institution of high repute, under 
charge of Prof. Wm. Moore. The Christian Church has a noble charity 
school for orphans at Midway. There are several other private high 
schools in the county, beside the free common schools taught in every 
district under the State system. No county in the State has better edu- 
cational facilities than Woodford, or has a population that more highly 
appreciates the necessity of general education. The Baptist, Episcopa- 
lian, Reformer, Presbyterian, Catholic, and Methodist, are the principal 
Christian denominations. The church buildings throughout the county 
are elegant structures that reflect credit upon the tastes of the pious, 
devoted, working members who worship therein. A more sensible, 
moral, and upright community than the citizens of Woodford cannot be 
found in any county, either in America or Europe. 

General Remarks.—With Woodford, we close the list of counties in 
Kentucky, almost with the idea of the verification of the old adage, that, 
‘“‘the best shall be last;’’ but this we will not say, for Kentucky abounds, 
in every part of her territory, with rich soils, heavy forests, immense 
coal fields, unlimited beds of iron ores, great savannahs of fertile, wide- 
spread tobacco lands, and boundless products for the use of factories and 
large cities. Who, then, can say which county is best? 
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FENCING OF LANDS—ITS COST. 


The vast amount of labor and expense every year that is expended 
in keeping the farms of Kentucky fenced, and thereby preserving the 
growing crops from the depredation of live stock, have never been duly 
appreciated by the citizens of the State. In this country the old “worm 


, 


fences’’ still hold preponderance, although in sections there are many 
stone fences, and some of posts and planks. Without any specific and 
accurate information, giving the length and cost of fences surrounding 
the plantations, farms, orchards, and gardens, and dividing them into 
fields and lots, we can only make a reasonable approximation to both by 
properly using the statistics we have. There are in Kentucky (in round 
numbers) 125,000 farms, which will average about 600 rods of fencing 
to the farm. This will aggregate 75,000,000 rods, or 150,000,000 of 
single pannels of worm fencing. To build this amount of fencing will 
take nearly 2,000,000,000 split rails, and not less than about 70,000,000 
of good rail trees. To keep this immense amount of fencing in annual 
repair would require a yearly consumption of 280,000,000 of rails, and 
the destruction of not less than 10,000,000 of timber trees. The money 
cost, or the value in labor, of this enormous quantity of fencing, is not 
less than $75,000,000, and the annual cost of keeping it in repairs is not 
less than $10,000,000 in the entire State. The census reports of 1870 
make the value of farms in Kentucky $311,238,916. Now take the 
value of fences at $75,000,000 (which is rather under than over), it 
takes nearly one fourth of the value of the farms to fence them and to 
keep up the fences. By the same census reports we find the entire 
agricultural products and betterments per annum are estimated at 
$87,477,374; the cost of keeping up the fences is $10,000,000, or about 
874 per cent. of this amount. The live stock, which the fences are 
intended to restrain, are worth to the State each year $24,121,861, while 
the restraining fences cost $10,000,000, or largely more than one third 
of the value of the stock. From these figures all farmers may learn 
that fences are an expensive luxury, and it would be well to contrive 
some plan by which their great cost might be removed from the farmer's 
slender income. How this can be done is a question fraught with many 
difficulties. Stone, hedges, briers, stakes, boards, planks, wire, and all 
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the “patent contrivances”’ for fencing, are probably less suited, and more 
expensive and costly to the average Kentucky farmer, than split rails. 
We build fences for two objects—first, to keep cattle and other live 
stock in; secondly, to keep them out. Their sole use is to keep the 
farm stock of neighbors from depredating upon the crops of each other. 
There are two ways in which this can be done without such an immense 
outlay of labor and capital each year, both of which are practiced in all 
the older countries of Asia and Europe, where timber has become too 
valuable to be used for fencing purposes. One way is to confine all 
farm stock to the stable and stable-yard, and transport their feed from 
the place of production to them; the other is to accompany the herds 
with a herdsman when out to pasture, or else to have movable fences 
easily taken down and put up, which can be quickly and cheaply placed 
around the grazing pastures. The solution of this question, how to re- 
duce the cost of fencing, involves a very wide range for investigation, 
which should be carefully studied by our farmers, and those to whom 
they intrust the law-making powers of our State. Laws should be 
passed amendatory to the fence laws at present in force throughout the 
Commonwealth. These laws should localize their action, and give relief 
to those counties wherein timber is most scarce, and lands are most val- 
uable for cropping purposes. In all such localities a vast saving could 
be effected to the farmers each year, if the laws could force every owner 
of live stock to keep them within their own farms, upon the old German 
idea, ‘‘whatever stock I have fenced in is mine, but what is not fenced 
belongs to the public.”” Then let it be lawful to have all cultivated 
fields without inclosures, and make every man responsible for the dam- 


’ 


age done by his cattle upon his neighbor’s crops. This is the common 
rule throughout large portions of Europe, Asia, and in Japan, where 
the most skillful farming in the world is practiced. Something must be 
done on this head for our farmers, and the sooner it is done the better, 
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HOG CHOLERA—ANIMAL PARASITES. 


Probably no one scourge entails upon the people of Kentucky so 
large a pecuniary loss each year as the disease, or complication of dis- 
eases, known as hog cholera. The great prevalence of this scourge 
began in the United States about the year 1856. Many old farmers 
think that it was introduced into this country from Asia, and that there 
is a close connection between this disease and chicken cholera, which 
also, about the year 1856, began to spread throughout the States. The 
more recent investigations with the microscope seem to confirm these 
ideas, and to induce a belief in the theory that both chicken and hog 
cholera is caused from the deposit of myriads of microscopic animal- 
cules, or microscopic insects (possibly the same with both hogs and 
fowls), upon some vital organ in the system of the animal. Several 
very highly educated physicians have been for months engaged in mak- 
ing microscopic examinations upon the blood of hogs and fowls affected 
with the disease, or which have died from it. They have found, almost 
universally, that there are extremely minute insects or animalcules in 
the blood, in countless numbers, which have pierced the globules of the 
blood in such manner as to allow the serum to ooze through the per- 
forations. In some cases the lesion will be in the lungs, indicating that 
the parasites have been inhaled into the system from the atmosphere; 
in other cases the lesion would be in the stomach and intestines, indi- 
cating that the parasites were eaten with the food; sometimes they were 
found in the brain, as if they came through the nostrils, and then in the 
liver, as if they passed from the stomach through the secretions to that 
organ. . 

These investigations give some grounds for the general idea among 
many farmers, that this disease was brought to the United States 
through the introduction of the Shanghai and Bramah chickens, and 
that the identical microscopic animalcule afflicts the hog and fowl. 

I am inclined to the opinion that the true cause of the disease is a 
microscopic parasite, and that further investigations will eventually es- 
tablish this theory. From a large number of letters regarding this dis- 
ease, its cure and prevention, I find that the remedies recommended 
are nearly always insecticides, or such as are destructive to insect life, 
such, for instance, as sulphur, coal oil, coal cinders, carbolic acid, tur- 
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pentine, rosin, asafcetida, tobacco, poke-root, henbane, tan-ooze, cop- 
peras, mercurial ointment, calomel, Crab Orchard salts, etc., &c. 
Ex-Governor Jacob, of Oldham county, and several other farmers of 
high standing and intelligence, write me that if hogs are allowed free 
access to banks of stone coal cinders they will eat them freely, and will 
never have any symptoms of cholera. Others recommend sulphur and 
coal oil given with mush or upon ears of corn. Mr. Thos. C. White, 
Col. Isaac Shelby, and other good stock men-about Danville, say that 
they have found Crab Orchard salts an excellent preventative, while 


different persons have recommended all the articles above mentioned. 


The medical profession at this time is making many new discoveries 
regarding diseases (to which the human family is subject) through 
means of powerful microscopes, and have pretty well established the 
fact that typhoid fevers, croup, most eruptive diseases, and many of an 
inflammatory nature (probably Asiatic cholera included), are caused 


from minute animal or vegetable parasites. Possibly parasites of infini- 


tessimal small proportions may be the cause of malaria in the swamps 
and low lands of our country, and are the cause of the malarial dis- 
eases of those regions. 

If this “animalcule theory” of hog and chicken cholera is correct 
the farmer should be careful to remove every animal as soon as it is 
affected, and if it cannot be easily cured it should be killed, and the 


body burnt or buried, so as to destroy the insects before they pass from 


the bowels, or by decay of the carcass, into the atmosphere; and in this 
way he may destroy the contagious effect in the neighborhood. This is 
a most interesting and important subject for the farmers of Kentucky, 
and I hope that this short chapter may be suggestive to men of science 
and practical stock-raisers of the necessity for making such a series of 
experiments as may result in the discovery of a perfect panacea for this 
terrible scourge. 
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Apples, Peaches, and Other Fruits —I\n planting orchards great pains 
should be taken to have the ground well drained and deeply broken 
before the trees are planted. Fruit trees cannot flourish on wet, 
swampy lands, nor where a stiff yellow clay, which holds water, pre- 
vails. Hill-sides are good for orchards when there is not too great a 
tendency to washing into gullies. Any land with a strong dry soil, — 
and moderately moist, will do for an orchard; even a wet, hard-pan sub- 
soil will do, provided it is well under-drained with tiles; for, as a general 
rule, fruit trees will grow well wherever corn flourishes. Having selected 
your orchard spot, the next thing is to break up and subsoil the whole, 
or at least the space where the trees are to be set, for a space of not 
less than eight feet. This is to keep water from settling in after years 
around the roots of the trees, which it will certainly do if a two or four 
feet square hole is dug for the tree. Now lay off your rows (perfectly 
north and south) at a proper distance (for apples from 35 to 40 feet, and 
for peaches half the distance), and set the young trees as nearly as pos- 
sible in the position they stood in the nursery; that is, with the same 
side of the tree to the north. The best time for planting is in the 
early spring (February, March, and April), or in October and Novem- 
ber in the fall. I much prefer planting all fruit trees in the spring. 
Select trees of thoroughly ripened wood. Prune severely, to balance 
the loss of roots, cutting back the wood on each branch at least one 
half of the last year’s growth of wood. Carefully spread the roots out 
horizontally (cutting off all that are broken or bruised), and fill around 
them with well pulverized rich earth for two feet in each direction, in- 
clining the roots slightly downwards. Tread the soil gently down with 
the foot around the tree when the hole is entirely filled with earth. In 
case the land is poor, acompost of well-rotted barn-yard manure, mixed 
with ashes and virgin soil, can be used to great advantage in filling the 
holes, even to the distance of from two to four feet around the tree. 
Iron cinders scattered around pear and peach trees always improve the 
bearing and the quality of the fruit. | 

The pruning of apple trees can be done at any time when the sap ts 
dormant, and should begin when the tree is taken from the nursery. 
No other instrument is needed for this purpose than a common pocket- 
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knife, or pruning-knife with a hooked blade. No invariable rules for 
pruning can be laid down, since different kinds of trees naturally form 
different heads; yet we learn to remove all limbs which cross or inter- 
fere with each other, or are so near above each other that, if loaded with 
fruit or leaves, will rest on or chafe the one below. Limbs should be 
removed where they are so thick as to exclude the air or light. The 
first set of limbs should be at right-angles with the trunk, and radiate 
from it like the spokes of a wheel. The next set shouid not be directly 
over these, but alternating with them, so that, if loaded with fruit, each 
upper branch will rest upon two limbs, and not seriously interfere with 
any one below, as would be the case if directly above. The lowest 
limbs should not be higher than from five to six feet above the ground. 
In pruning, have in view always these three objects: first, larger fruit ; 
second, plenty of sunlight and air; third, greater convenience in gath- 
ering the fruit. 

Harvesting.—Al\\ kinds of fruit should be picked from the trees by 
hand. If winter apples, they may be kept in open barrels or bins in 
the barn or sheds until there is danger of freezing, then barreled up and 
kept in a dry, cold cellar, or some other place as cold as can be done 
without freezing. 

Cultivation.—It is best to cultivate orchard lands in small grain or 
clover, but not to exhaust the soil. The cultivation of orchards is often 
carried to extremes, doing more injury than good. The land should not 
be plowed and cropped without manuring the trees, from year to year, 
so as to destroy the roots as fast as they attempt to extend themselves, 
in order to perform their office; but let the cultivation be just sufficient 
to keep the ground in good condition, and to kill out unnecessary weeds 
and brambles. After the orchard comes to bearing it may be sown in 
grass and pastured to great advantage by hogs and sheep or young cattle. 
The best fertilizers are wood ashes, tobacco stalks, leaves, and well-rot- 
ted barn-yard manure. Spread the fertilizers around the trees as far as 
the branches extend. : 

Apples.—This fruit is a native of both the Eastern and Western Con- 
tinents, and originates from the great varieties of the crab found grow- 
ing wild in either hemisphere. The improvements have been made by 
judicious cultivation and a system of crossing. Thus, by mixing the 
pollen from the stamen of one variety with the pistil of another blossom, 
a mongrel apple is produced, and from the seed of this fertilized fruit 
new varieties come. Over fifteen hundred varieties of apples have in 
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this way been brought into notice in this country and England. Most 
varieties of apples flourish best near the locality where they originated. 
Grafting and budding are the usual plans whereby a select variety is 
propagated. 

Why Apples, Grapes, and Pears Detertorate-—The budding and graft- 
ing process, while they retain the select variety, tend greatly to destroy 
the hardihood and vital energy of the plant. When the bud or graft is 
taken from near the extremity of the limbs or twigs, or at a distance 
from the main trunk and root of the apple trees or of grape-vines, it 
carries with it an enfeebled circulation, such as exists in all unmatured 
or soft parts-of a tree or vine; where this is continued for many genera- 
tions, the vitality becomes eventually so greatly impaired that parasites of 
all kinds seek the weakened plants for their food. It is from this source 
that. originate most of the blights to apples, pears, grapes, and other 
fruits. It is similar to breeding by a diseased parent in live stock, or a 
consumptive man among the human family. The law is the same, and 
the result similar. It is from this cause, evidently, that the Catawba 
grape in this country has deteriorated, and from this may come the 
reason why the French nation every year is threatened with an entire 
loss of crops from their old standard vines, and are forced to import 
new seedling stocks, more nearly related to the wild native vines, from 
America and elsewhere. It is for this same reason that our wild grapes, 
plums, crab apples, wild cherries, and seedling peaches and apples, bear 
the late spring frosts so much better than do the less hardy trees and 
vines grown from budded and grafted stocks. The remedy, then, against 
parasites, blight, and deterioration, is a return, as nearly as can be, to 
the hardy native wild seedlings, and when we do graft or bud, to use 
only such buds or scions as may come from near the main heart and 
tap root of the original plant. 

Caterpillars and Curculio.—The best plan to get rid of these pests is 
to burn them in their beds, with a rag saturated in coal oil, and also to 
keep hogs always in the orchards to eat all the unripe fruit that falls 
from the trees. Ashes and lime scattered under the trees will like- 
wise prove beneficial. 

Mixed Orchards.—¥or family use it is probably best to have the 
orchards to consist of mixed fruits, say that the apple trees are planted 
at from 40 to 45 feet apart, with peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, 
and plums intermediately between the rows. By this plan there will be 
a greater use made of the lands, and the apples will not be at all incon- 
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venienced by the other fruits. Through the kindness of Mr. James 
Duncan, an excellent nurseryman and old fruit-raiser in Jefferson county, 

near Louisville, and Mr. Hite, also of Jefferson, and of several corres- 
pondents from different parts of the State, I am enabled to give lists 
of the best varieties of the different fruits adapted to the soils and cli- 
mate of Kentucky. 


bist OF PIETY APPIGHS FOR FAMILY USE. 


SUMMER. 

GHenauga yy. wes s. fev e. - 2 numer Pearman . ... 2 
Bale lar vest tla 3 45° 2 SWECE DOUG ch. allem. 6 2 
BADIA 
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Naidenisy bl Ushi eh ay eae 2 Rambo 


WINTER. 
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Limber Twig. Sagi si it Ned) Winter Sweet 8.7. 2 2 
Miglamay it see a ee 2 Wine Sap . . : 
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A LIST OF ONE HUNDRED APPLES FOR MARKET USE. 


SUMMER. 

Baily, Plat Vest fas sos, 46x08 ite) Chenango Strawberry. . 10 
FALL. 

Ball Oueeniencc> «ess abaO 140; a(S) oh Be en eee ee ee) 


Maiden’ si) Blush! $3.6 9s. 50 Rambo 


WINTER. 
Ben Davis (N. Y. Pippin), 25 eanwle-cmaiet t's ian esl. LO 
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AGN RAL List OF APPLES ADAPTED TO OUR SOIL AND CLIMATE: 


Bes~Those marked with one * are extra, and those with two ** are double extra fine, as proven by trial in 
many Kentucky orchards. 


SUMMER APPLES. 


** Chenango Strawberry. Red stripe, on yellow ground. 
** Karly Harvest. Medium size, pale yellow, flesh tender, juicy, acid, good; tree a 
slow grower. July. 

* Golden Sweeting. Medium, rich, sweet, productive, good for baking and for stock. 

* Red Astrachan. Large, beautiful, red, highly valuable for market and cooking. 

*=* Scveet Bough. Large, fine, yellow, rich, tender, and very sweet. 

* Summer Queen. Large, fine, striped, sprightly acid flavor, excellent. 


* Summer Pearmain. Medium, striped, spicy, sub-acid, very good. 
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FALL APPLES. 


* Fall Pippin, or Golden Pippin. Large, yellow, rich, sub-acid, much esteemed. 
** Fall Queen. Large, striped; good for market and drying. 
* Gravenstemm. Large, handsome, striped, sub-acid, first quality. 
** Vatden’s Blush. Medium, light yellow, with a blush; fine for market. 
* Munson Sweet (Orange Sweet). Large, round, golden yellow; sweet, fine flavored ; 
productive. August. 


** Porter. Large, oblong, yellow; flesh tender and excellent. 
* Rambo. Well known and highly approved throughout the West. 


WINTER APPLES. 
** Ben Davis (New York Pippin). Bright reddish crimson on yellowish ground, striped 
with dark crimson; flesh white, rather coarse, mild flavor. 
* Bellflower Yellow. Large, long, yellow, with a tinge of red; sprightly sub-acid, 


excellent; best on warm, rich soils. December. 


ae Hewes Virginia Crab. Small, dull red, unsurpassed for cider; tree very slow grower, 
but prodigious bearer. 

* Hubbardston Nonsuch. Large, striped, yellow, and red; flesh yellow, juicy, and 
good. 

* Jonathan. Medium, roundish, ovate, brillant red, very handsome and good; tree a 
good bearer but poor grower. . 


* Journalaska. Southern; recommended as a long keeper. 


** Lansinberg. It promises well as a long keeper; over medium in size; beautiful 
blush on yellow ground, fine flavor, early bearer, and the tree a good grower. 

* Timber Twig (James River). Medium or large, greenish with dull stripes; flesh 
firm, rather coarse; valued at the South and West; long keeper. 

* Afilam. Medium; roundish conical; flesh firm, juicy, pleasant flavor; tree hardy, 
very productive. December. 

* Newtown Pippin. Well known, and highly approved where it succeeds, but often 
fails at the West and South; tree requires high culture. 3 

* Pryors Red. Southern; medium, roundish, color variable, greenish yellow, shaded 
and striped with red, and more or less russet; flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, rich; tree a 
poor grower, leaves apt to rust. January to March. 

** Razle’s Janet (Geneting of Ky.; Never Fail), Medium, roundish, ovate, greenish 
yellow, striped with pale red; flesh very crisp, rich, and juicy; highly esteemed in Ken- 
tucky and the Southwest; small, North. : 

*% Red Crab. Southern Kentucky. : 

* Romanite (Gilpin). Deep red; flesh very firm, crisp, juicy, with mild, pleasant 
flavor; only valued as a late keeper. 

* Red Winter Sweet. Sugar-loaf shaped; size medium ; productive and good. Southern. 
Season, December to January. 

* Red Crab. Cider; esteemed in Southern Kentucky. 

* Shockley. Medium, yellow, with crimson cheek; much esteemed South as a late 


keeper. Southern. 
** Wine Sap. Rather small, deep red; flesh yellow, firm, rich, juicy; fine for table 
and for cider; highly productive, but slow growth. January to April. 

* Winter Pennock (Large Romanite). Large, roundish, oblique, red striped, with large 
gray dots; flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, and coarse; but keeps well, and esteemed by some 


for market. 


- 
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APPLES FOR ORNAMENT AND PRESERVING. 
* Hyslop Crab. 
** Transcendent Crab. Similar to last named in size, red, very showy and handsome ; 


excellent. 

Peaches.—Next to apples the peach is the fruit of the people. It 
originated in Persia, and is by nature semi-tropical, yet it grows to per- 
fection in all parts of Kentucky. It can be easily cultivated in the open 
orchards, and does well to alternate on the land with the apple or other 
fruit trees. It is said to be derived by cultivation and improvement of 
the bitter almond, which it resembles in its woody fibres, leaves, and 
blossoms. 


Aisi gon 22FTY PEACHES FOR FAMILY USE; 


Cooledge’s: Favorite: ..7..-° .5 Oldmixon’s Free . 5 
Crawford’s Early. . 5 smoek’s Pree... 5 
Catharine Cling tm say. o4 5 Troth’s Early Red 5 
Hatly bea trices. sa. 9.0 "5 Ward’s Late. 5 
Hopkinsville (Bryan’s), 

(or Rodman’s Cling) . 5 WiDnte Pleat esas pi een 2S 
AES Or ONE HUNDRED PEACHES FOR MARKET USE. 
Crawford’s Early... . 10 Redmats Clings) 257.2 710 
Marky “Beatrice: 5.0 \a 4) 210 DMeEckSPETee. shi F. << ASLO 
RLopkinsy tiles. ..2.0; yetwe: «) a5 rothis-Harly (Red: .. 3). \10 
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A GENBRAE LISt OF PEACHES ADAPTED: TO KENTUCKY. 


* Alexander. UWardy, productive, juicy, and delicious. 

* Cooledge’s Favorite. One of the best early; white, mottled with red; flesh pale, 
juicy, and delicious; medium size; tree very hardy, productive. 

* Crawford’s Early. Very large and beautiful, yellow and red; well known; best for 
market; tree vigorous and productive. 

*® Catharine Cling. Nearly identical with Mixon Cling. 

* Druid Hill... Large, greenish white, very juicy and rich. 

** Karly Beatrice. Ten days before Haines Early; white, flesh red; not subject to 
rot; hardy, productive, large bloom. 

* Karly Rivers. Juicy, productive, and profitable. 

* Early York (Serrate). Medium, greenish white, dull red in the sun; very juicy and 
fine flavor; early. 

* Early Tillotson. Medium, white and red (resembling Early York, but earlier), one 
of the best; tree liable to mildew in some localities. Best in South. 

* George The Fourth. Large, round, yellowish white, with red cheek; very juicy and 
rich; much esteemed; moderate bearer. 

** Haines Early. Large, white, with red cheek, juicy and delicious; very productive 
and profitable. 

* Heath Free (White Melocton). Large, creamy white, with red cheek; excellent; 
esteemed for preserving. ® 
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** Heath Cling. Large, late, white, red cheek in the sun; keeps a long time ; very 
beautiful, and fine for marketing and preserving. 
** Hopkinsville (Bryan’s). Rich, juicy, delicious. Favorite in Southern Kentucky. 

** Large Early York. Large, white, with red cheek, very juicy and delicious. 
August. 

* LaGrange. Large, late, greenish white, juicy, sweet, and rich. October. 

* Morris White. Medium, white, red in the sun; excellent for preserving, etc. 
** Oldmixon Free. Large, greenish white, red cheek; very juicy and delicious; 
resembles the LaGrange, but larger and earlier. 


* Oldmixon Cling. Large, white, red in the sun, juicy and good; best of clings. 


i) Rodman’s Cling. Large, mostly red; profitable; late. 
** Smock Free. Large, yellow; late; Southern. 
** Tippecanoe Cling. Large, yellow-and red; excellent; late. Ist October. 
** Troth’s Early Red. Very early, dull green and red, juicy, good flavor, great bearer ; 
profitable for market. 
** Ward's Late Free. White and red, fine; highly esteemed. 


/ 


A GENERAL LIST OF CHERRIES SUITED TO OUR SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


HEART AND BIGARREAU CHERRIES. 
** Black Tartartan. Very large, excellent, and productive. 2oth June. 
** Gov. Wood. Large, beautiful, yellow and red; best of Dr. K.’s. Middle June. 
* Kirtland’s Mary. Large, bright red, handsome and fine. Ist July. 
* Napoleon Bigarreau. Large and beautiful, yellow and red, good. Ist July. 


ste ste 


** Vellow Spanish. Whitish yellow and red, juicy, rich, and excellent. Last June. 


DUKE AND MORELLO CHERRIES. 

* Belle Magnifique. Large, bright red, juicy, sprightly, sub-acid, good. July. 
* Carnation. Large, mottled, bright red, juicy, sub-acid, sprightly flavor. July. 
=* Karly Richmond (Early May of some). Very early, medium, red, sour; good when 
ripe; very hardy, profitable, and productive. Ist to 10th June. 

* Late Duke. Large, mottled with red, sub-acid, resembling May Duke, but ten days 
later. 

=* Vay Duke. Well known, dark red, sub-acid, juicy, productive and valuable. Ist 
June; continues ripening for two weeks. 

* Reine Hortense. New, large, fine, red, sprightly sub-acid, excellent. July. 

** Black Morello. Wardy, productive; cooking. 


A GENERAL LIST OF APPROVED PLUMS ‘AND DAMSONS. 


A stiff clay soil is found congenial to the plum, and least favorable for harboring the 
Curculio. Trees planted in a back door yard, where the ground underneath is paved or 
trodden hard, and where pigs and poultry are kept, or the fallen fruit is carefully gath- 
ered up and destroyed, are most likely to escape injury. ‘ 

* Bradshaw (Large Black Imperial). New, large, early, good, productive. 

* Coe’s Golden Drop. Large, light yellow, good, profitable, late. 

* Columbia. Large, dark purple, juicy, rich; fair grower, and productive. 
** Damson. Free; productive; hardy. 

* Damson Cling. Productive, hardy, late. 

** Early Orleans. Size medium, rich and fine flavor, hardy and productive. 


* German Prune. Large, oval, purple. 
% 
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*% Imperial Gage (Prince’s Gage). Greenish yellow, juicy, rich, sweet. 

* Tawrence’s Favorite. Large, round, yellowish green; flesh juicy, melting and rich. 

** Tembard. Medium, violet red, good, great, and certain bearer. 

* Large Blue. MWardy and prolific. s 

* McLaughlin. WLarge, greenish yellow, sweet and fine. 

** Smeth’s Orleans. Large and excellent, reddish purple. 

* Vellow Egg (Magnum Bonum). Very large, egg-shaped, a little coarse, but excellent 
for marketing or cooking. 

** Washington. Very large, greenish yellow, tinged with red, juicy, fine-flavored. 

*%* Wild Goose. Originated near Nashville, Tenn.; a large red plum, of good quality, 
and great bearer, hardy and productive; said to withstand the attacks of the curculio. 

The Other Frutts usually grown in this latitude, such as apricots, nec- 
tarines, quinces, mulberries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, dewber- 
ries, blackberries, strawberries, and the different kinds of nuts, have but 
few varieties, and the choice of these varieties are usually kept by our 
best nurserymen. (For Grapes, see article on page 217, and for Pears, 
see page 231.) 

Every farm should have a good family orchard; and experience has 
proved that wherever there is easy and quick transportation, nothing 
pays better than large orchards and market-farming. In many parts of 
the State, unfortunately, the cultivation of fruit has been sadly neglected. 
Recently, however, a new stimulus has been given to this industry, which 
will, we hope, in a few years, place Kentucky abreast of any of her sis- 
ter States in the production of all kinds of fruits, berries, and nuts. No 
part of the United States is better adapted for orchards and vineyards 
than our State, and all we need is, for our people to consider their own 
interests, and to consult the health and comfort of their families, and 
then to move in this direction. : 
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STATE. COLLEGE’ AND INORMAT: SCHOOUS: 


Knowledge ts the power that rules, protects, and feeds mankind. Science 
now controls the world. Brute force, that so long governed, has been 
superseded by the application of the implements, the inventions, the 
arts and devices of scientific research. Science has been made to 
demonstrate truth and to explain the never-varying Jaws of nature. 
Superstitions are crumbling, and false scholasticisms are rapidly dissi- 
pating before the bright illuminations of scientific truths. New discov-: 
eries but stimulate the investigating minds of our day to increased 
exertions in their search for truth in the demonstration of natural phe- 
nomena. The race of mankind no longer stands still, and progress 
everywhere marks the general forward movement. A busy world is 
around us, where brain, not muscle, guides to all that is good, beautiful, 
and useful. We are in the vortex and cannot stop if we wished; nor 
will we ever desire to cease our progress while the advancement tends 
towards greater liberty and happiness. 

But there are leaders in this progress, as there are to everything else 
of human origin. These leaders are the men who think, who reason, 
and who pursue sczezce in its development of everything locked up in 
the arcana of nature. Their leadership is given by development and 
education, which are confined to no particular race or country, but 
comes as the outgrowth of our present system of civilization. The 
head-centres of this developing education are to be found in the univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools of our land. These lead in the develop- 
ment of the brain powers that rule States, governments, nations, and 
continents. The German universities lead the civilization of the Teu- 
tonic races. The Academy of France and other kindred institutions 
give tone to the civilization of the races that derive their languages from 
the Latin tongue. Oxford and Cambridge now head the civilization of 
the British people, and Yale and Harvard give tone to the literature and 
civilization of New England and the great cities of our Northern States. 
In the Western and Southern States of our country we have, unfortu- 
nately, no great head-centres of a Western and Southern civilization, 
because we possess no great central universities that wield a preponder- 
ating influence in the education of our people. 
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In consequence of this deficiency, our civilization and our educational 
system (if we have any) is mongrel, and is borrowed from other sys- 
tems, or else is undeveloped, like a giant infant in its swaddling clothes. 
The great West and the Southern States need five or six large central 
universities, where the expanding genius of our people can be devel- 
oped, and which may lead us forward into the front ranks of literature 
and science. We are entitled to a civilization and position among the 
educated men of the world, commensurate with the vastness of our ter- 
ritory, the immensity of our resources, and the extensive vital capacity 
we possess, so far superior to that of any other locality on the earth’s 
surface. . 

One of these universities or colleges should be located within the ter- 
ritory of Kentucky. This is dueto us from our centrality of position, 
healthfulness of climate, purity of water, cheapness of food, and the 
high-toned, chivalrous bearing of our people. Nowhere can be found 
more advantages for such an institution than here among our own citi- 
zens. 

We already have the nucleus for such an institution in the land grant 
which has been given the State by the Federal Government, and which 
is now held in trust by the ‘‘ Kentucky University,” at Lexington. This 
fund, though small, amounting to only about $168,000, can be made the 
pivotal point for a great university and normal school, which, as the head 
of our general or public school system, may arise to become the leading 
institution in the great Mississippi Valley. 

In order to take this prominence, it must be entirely separated from all 
church societies and sectarian influences whatever, and must be owned 


and managed exclusively by the State, as a part of her general or com- 


mon school system, so as to come within the purview of the law of the 
United States making the land grant, and also within the limitations of 
the provisions of our State Constitution. 

It is so manifestly wrong to have either the university of the State or 


any branch of the common school system under religious sectarian 
influence, that no unprejudiced man will now desire such a consumma- 


tion. We are only astonished at the short-sightedness of a former Leg- 
islature which could expect for Jews, Free-thinkers, Roman Catholics, 
or even other Protestant denominations, to patronize a university which 
was controlled by any one denomination of Christians, no matter how 
numerous, influential, or upright they may be. The time was when all 
colleges required the fostering care of some religious denomination to 
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foster and support them; but that day is past, and now the almost uni- 
versal sentiment of all enlightened people in every country is, that the 
youthful mind should be educated in science and the arts, and not in 
scholastic sectarianism. 

If, then, the future statesmen of Kentucky will look at this subject 
with the enlarged views of educated men of science, they will establish 
and maintain within our State such a public university as will educate 
the rising young men of our country in those sciences, arts, and litera- 
ture, such as will fit them to follow the industries of farming, mechanical 
labor, mercantile pursuits, and all the learned professions upon the high- 
est plane of scientific knowledge; and they will add by their achieve- 
ments honor, glory, and endless fame to our good old Commonwealth. 

This university should be so established that it will give free instruc- 
tion not only to a specified number of State students from each county 
or representative district, but also to all young men who will obligate 
themselves to teach a limited number of years in some one or more of 
the common schools of the State, so that the instruction here given may be 
distributed throughout every section and in every neighborhood. This 
feature will make it thoroughly a xormal school for the education of 
teachers. A large majority of States now have one or more such nor- 
mal schools; New York has eight, and Pennsylvania has ten, and other 
States five or six; but for the present we may be well contented with 
one such as might exist within a really well-endowed State university. 
This is not the proper place to define all the aims and objects of sucha 
central State university or college as is sketched in this limited chapter, 
but enough has been said to bring the subject before our legislators for 
their action. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF WILD FOWTS. 


Our poultry-yards are notoriously scant in the number of varieties of 
fowls which have been domesticated. The peafowl, the turkey, the 
guinea, the chicken, the duck, the goose, and the pigeon about completes 
the list, while ‘‘the winged birds and feathered fowls of the air” exist in 
almost countless varieties in a state of native wildness. It seems 
strange that the human family have never subdued and brought into 
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use more of these. Nature evidently points out many birds which 
might easily be introduced into the poultry yard with great profit, which 
would make a decided addition to the few classes we now have. I will 
here mention some that no doubt could, ina few generations, be perma- 
nently domesticated. Those are the wild goose, the brant, the coot or 
water-hen, the eider duck, the canvas-back, the blue-wing, the black diver, 
the teal duck, the summer duck, the surf duck, and widgeon; there are 
the pheasants, the prairie chicken, the Nebraska grouse, weighing more 
than a chicken, the curascow, and guan, fowls similar to our wild turkey, 
natives of Central and South America. Of the smaller birds, we could 
no doubt, within a few generations, domesticate the different kinds of 
-partridges and quails, the woodcock and snipe, the moor cock, the black 
moor hen, the. wild pigeon, the plover, the water rail, the dove, the 
robin, and the blackbird. Every one of these named have good brain 
power, are amiable, not vicious, and have most tender and delicious flesh 
for table use, and any one of them thoroughly domesticated and placed 
in the poultry-yard would be an acquisition of great value. If some of 
our bird fanciers would turn their attention to this subject they might 
make a record which would hand their names down to posterity, to be 
placed among the benefactors of our race. 


THE, PRESENT STATE GOVERNMENT OF KENTUCKY. 


The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Attorney General, Auditor, 
Register of Land Office, and Superintendent of Public Instruction are 
elected at a general State election, and hold their offices for four years. 
The State Treasurer is elected every two years. The following list com- 
prises the principal officers of the State, and the counties of which they. 
are or were citizens: 


Rc emmner walsh. xin Ae EO 2 eS James B.. McCreary este Madison. 
Dionierant Governor 22.=12-2-.—.... John CO. Underwood... 222 Warren. 
Beeretary of Otape. os see J. Stoddard Johnston___.___.____._ Franklin. 
Assistant Secretary of State _.....___ Phos) Ss Byouston seen ote Madison. 
Private Seetetary to the Governor._i. A. R. Clarke o. --.oi2-s.2..1..-—-- Pendleton. 
tLOnMeYy Wren eral mine a hh Whose HEV M OSs settee poet ees we McCracken. 
NSTC ETG (i S09 SPO ee Mrs. Cornelia Busb-_.__-_..____._ Louisville. 
memcseper of Penitentiary 224.2222 dk0: DWV Se mae Be a! Franklin. 
rable rmnter and Binder .sA¢sci.ecSsi. My Major. Franklin 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
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INSURANCE BUREAU. 
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Gileriie =) Tash SE OR a ee ‘Eh os. Gibson Seo ae eee Woodford. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE. 
Percasuren s.6 a4 Soe Ae Od oe James Wate. LoS 4s Se eee Franklin. 
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COURT OF APPEALS. 
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JUDGES CIRCUIT COURTS IN KENTUCKY. 


Elected first Monday in August, 1874, for term of six years. 
W. W. Robertson 
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Graves. 
Trigg. 
Henderson. 
Logan. 
Daviess. 
Barren. 
Nelson. 
Garrard. 
Louisville. 
Fayette. 
Franklin. 
Harrison. 
Estill. 
Lewis. 
Knox. 
Boyd. 
Oldham, 


Ballard. 
Livingston. 
Boyle. 
Fayette. 
Louisville. 
Warren. 


Breckinridge. 
Barren. 
Grant. 
Kenton. 
Lewis. 


Lawrence. 


Louisville. 
Louisville. 


Pendleton. 


Graves. 
Christian. 
Henderson. 
Allen. 
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MEMBERS OF THE PRESENT GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF KENTUCKY. 
SENATE. 


The Senate is composed of thirty-eight members, half of whom are elected biennially. 
The following eighteen, who were elected in 1875, hold over: 
SENATORS ELECTED IN 1875. 
Ist District—Hickman, Fulton, and Graves—H. A. Tyler, Hickman. 
2d  District—McCracken, Ballard, and Marshall—S. H. Jenkins, Blandville. 
3d District—Lyon, Livingston, Calloway, and Trigg—J. B. Garnett, Cadiz. 
4th District—Caldwell, Crittenden, and Webster—Sumner Marble, Princeton. 
5th District—Henderson and Union—J. H. Stanley, Henderson. 
6th District—Christian and Hopkins—C. N. Pendleton, Pembroke. 
.9th District—Logan, Simpson, and Todd—P. A. Lyon, Gordonsville. 
llth District—Warren and Allen—George Wright, Smith’s Grove. 
17th District—Laurel, Pulaski, Whitley, Knox, Bell, and Jackson—C. W. Lester, Williams- 
burg. 
19th District—Barren, Metcalfe, and Monroe--J. R. Leslie, Tompkinsville. 
22d District—Woodford, Scott, and Jessamine—James EH. Blackburn, Spring Station. 
26th District—Bracken, Pendleton, and Grant—F. L. Cleveland, Augusta. 
30th District—Nicholas, Harrison, and Robertson—Duncan Harding, Mt. Olivet. 
33d District—Perry, Letcher, Clay, Harlan, Floyd, Pike, and Martin—John Hyden, Mar- 
chester. 
34th District—Magoffin, Breathitt, Johnson, Menifee, Morgan, Wolfe, Owsley, Powell, and 
Lee—Jos. Gardner, Salyersville. 
35th District—Rowan, Bath, Fleming, and Carter—A. J. Ewing, Owingsville. 
36th District—Jefferson County and the First and Second Wards of Louisville—Pollock 
Barbour, Louisville. 
37th District—Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Wards of Louisville—R. G. Hays, 
Louisville. 
38th District—Highth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Wards of Louisville—J. B. 
Read, Louisville. 


if Senators Execrep in 1877. 


7th District—Daviess and McLean—Clint. Griffith, Owensboro. 
8th District—Muhlenburg, Ohio, and Butler-—Sam. E. Hill, Hartford. 
10th District—Breckinridge, Hancock, Edmonson, and Grayson—David R. Murray, Hawes_ 
ville. 
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12th Districi—Hardin, Meade, and Bullitt—A.B. Montgomery, Elizabethtown. 

13th District—Hart, Larue, and Green—J. W. Rowlett, Woodsonville. 

14th District—Spencer, Nelson, and Shelby—M. T. Carpenter, Shelbyville. 

15th District—Marion, Washington, and Taylor—D. G. Mitchell, Campbellsville. 

16th District—Clinton, Cumberiand, Adair, Russell, and Wayne—Charles Bertram, Mon- 
ticello. 

18th District—Lincoln, Boyle, Garrard, and Casey—J. H. Bruce, Lancaster. 

20th District—Anderson, Franklin, and Mercer—R. I. McQuiddy, Lawrenceburg. 

21st District—Henry, Oldham, Trimble, and Carroll—T. J. McElrath, Carrollton. 

23d District—Gallatin, Boone, and Owen—L. C. Norman, Burlington. 

24th District—Kenton—C. D. Foote, Covington. 

25th District—Campbell—Albert S. Berry, Newport. 

27th District—Fayette—P. P. Johnston, Lexington. 

28th District—Bourbon, Clark, and Montgomery—Thomas Johnson, Mt. Sterling. 

29th District—Madison, Hstill, and Rockcastle—Richard J. White, Richmond. 

3lst District—Mason and Lewis—James Shackelford, Maysville. 

32d District—Boyd, Greenup, Lawrence, and Elliott—-George T. Halbert, Greenup. 
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HousE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House of Representatives consists of 100 members, elected every two years. The 
following comprises a list of those elected 6th August, 1877: 


Josiah Hunter 22.2302) wo Columbia 24 252 a Ase! Adair, 

Wo aMehiroy 228 S28 sl Lh Bablerserlie = Sloane h Allen. 

MVilliam "Neal 222 oe Ns Iba wrenceburs 22 otis sie Anderson. 

eo eharing ton 2225) WArinpteheeu. pe lokiesitl ss Ballard. 

Betis Parish 222.7. Se Glasgow 2g.) sls 52 Barren. 

Omarearovies ee oe irs *Owingsvilie iss. Sisco Bath and Rowan. 

Granville V. Rouse_____ -__- Burlinetomsyuu3 sive _--. Boone. 

mee oreen ht. Keller--24_2__ 2-2 Daisy wei Abi Aly h Bourbon. — 

Oy sbackely *..ce'<= 2a Son yo misay sreai ae) ae et alos Boyd and Lawrence. 

PONE Cowanee = ai. eS EPA nyillere wee ee a ek Boyle. 

Rinse Oreo A eS Aupnetay os S22 as es .__. Bracken. coffin. 
Qalloway Cope.——_- ~~ ..- Jackson). 22a awe o Breathitt, Morgan, and Ma- 
See dvbewigo2 220 Hardinsburere esos rs! Siti 22 Breckinridge. 

: manerustine Shelburne .2._.. Taylorsville (2.22 2.42.24. Bullitt and Spencer. 

, Wid. Hazelip i oie uoen Rocky Hill Station____.-__- Butler and Edmonson. 

¢ pia yeien. Heo as eh Princetoni.c2 eure eee Caldwell. 

; Tiproupaessauere sn ee! Murray, 0-2) ae, Calloway. 

4 Preemie © 2Uls ve ole Newport oo Se ee! Campbell. 

if uC e A ae Alexandria ...2-24..u... Campbell. 

® James F. Means.__..-..-... Carrollton) 22252252 Jee bee, Carroll, 

3 ewer bichard 2-4). 2) en) Grayson =. ies hee Carter and Elliott. 
ee ivig ike Ake te Liberty 2-2 SL Casey and Russell. 
Hounvbeland = s-- 22058 Hopkinsville 2-00) Lo Christian. 

a emer 22 ae a hexington 22442254 Bos City of Lexington. 

' Bermny Ger eet 8 eS Winchester soc. sok Clark. 

4 Siege Dicken 2s. 2822 Vole Albany ..2-.-.---.._._..__. Clinton and Cumberland. 


. Gio Nunn 32. os Marien 22252222 J2J 22! Crittenden and Livingston. 
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Olinton K, Tharp 22-2225 Ss 
Alexander T. Craycroft ___.- 
Ge Wevlktussell 5 Are et he 
Rees DO PUGS see eee LS 
danres PA lien oe ook sy soos 
PE SCOtbs ano Se 5 
menry Campbell: so. 22222 
MawiG iar tim a: ie we ee 
Clem. Ambrose Elf see 
Pames is. Mason: 22. 2ee ee 
Wem ee Onis: 2 eo Cr eee are 
Henry George 222. fo esos es 
Mew. Green! = AP oe ee 
Gabrieltpleving 2222) seas e 
PV cde Calihan cel teh 2a 
Jeo Mbennett eo At ae ees 
Matha. Marriott). outs 0.2», 
REC SATE Yuu ul tees ae 
Wm. A. Webber 
Thos. Sanders 
Montgomery Merritt 


3270 (Bangon i. 2 sete 
Hancock Taylor. 2 Sosa 
Richard Lambert, = 2242. x2 
Pat: (Campion.2 =.= eee 
Dennis 'Gleason(62: Pe eas 
yttleton Cooke 2.224-0-vE8 
Charles Godshaw 2) 2! 222 
W.Scott Gresham — ioe 95_— 
eter isher 22 - 3 ee eee 
J.C. Welch 
Malton Hamiltom 2. 24 soars 
DA Glent _] ae eet cee 
HP, Whitaker. 2): Seas.) ee 
James Perkins) too ss eee ne 
Te An Robertson. eee 
Abner Eversole _._ 2 sees 


Samuel Hensley____________ 
Duncan Thompson 22222204 _ 
es OMSLGY oa 
AUT cue eS Baht eae 
1 ia Lema) B21 206 Lc ae ek ae Re 
Ha W. Dotmer:22 22.42 2ae 
R. Lo wpalding 222 22 ens 
Thos: 'H., MannenJto-2. 225? 
J... Mi Bipeer sare Fee eck 

W. H. Hillsman_—__-5—_-- == 


Owepsboro. if Se eee ee 
Owensboro: ius fees 
Pitehburg: Seer eee 
Chilesburg 22 22'S ee 
Flemingsburg possb > ees 
Brankiort\=2 2255-22 ee 


Hickman 2:22.22 Pe eee 


Prestonsburg 2255 pee 


Wearsawi i fgee) 2 ee is ee 
Ibancaster (hte. serie eee 
Williamstown 325223 Gee 
Wingo Station! 22 --s ee 
Litchiteld nee eee 
Greenup 
Pellville 


ee ee ee ee 
ee we ee ee eee ee 
ee eee ee 


Rutland 
Hammonvilles. 00 eee 


Henderson 


Eminence. 323 oS 
Madisonville 22-2 jt ae 
Louisville 2. ee eee eee 
Ist District, Louisville. 
2d District, Louisville. 
3d District, Louisville. 
4th District, Louisville. 
5th District, Louisville. 
6th District, Louisville. 
7th District, Louisville. 
Nicholasville 222 3 eee ee 
Plorence 2.4222 2s ee eee 
lst District, Covington. 
2d District, Covington. 
Williamshuno? -30 33 Soe eens 
Hodgenyille) 2. ears 
Londons.) 2 32h eee 
Warfeld)_- 22 2-2 eae eee 
Vanceburp 2.22 )-5 eee en eat 
Stanford\ 62 22 ce. Sea eee 
Russellville 2222) 2s eee eee 
Benton! 2222" te eee 
Richmond. 2222 22222244 ae 
Lebanon 2222 2228 ses 
Mavsville2 oi) 222 eee 
Paducah .2 2° 5 252s oe eee eee 
Livermore 22.2 22 eee 
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Daviess. 

Daviess. 

Estill and Lee. 
Fayette. 

Fleming. 

Franklin. 

Fulton and Hickman. 
Floyd and Johnson. 
Gallatin. 

Garrard. 

Grant. 

Graves. 

Grayson. 

Green and Taylor. 
Greenup. 

Hancock. 

Hardin. 

Harlan, Perry, and Bell. 
Harrison. 

Hart. 

Henderson. 

Henry. 

Hopkins, 

Jefferson. 


Jessamine. 


Kenton. 


Knox and Whitley. 
Larue. 

Laurel and Rockcastle. 
Letcher, Pike, and Martin. 
Lewis. 

Lincoln. 

Logan. 

Lyon and Marshall. 
Madison. 

Marion. 

Mason. 

McCracken. 
McLean. 


: THE 


hess bea Dittee. 5.22 
Peewee Meas ho 9s at Soke 
John Charles Thompson-__-__~_ 
ra wea oe eae 
MewistJiones:. (22. ies 
SUPP a9 Fs er tes, 
G. HB. Thompson. 2 
omc. GUC Oe sts Lk 
Age Nea ET) 5 0) 0 a Mm A en 
a7 Os Bainbridge 2 se 
Psadcehe Westen: fea ek cd 
NST REEL) 8a aR a le 
Sap artan fee 2 8 Sh 
OVinaO Owens. 22a 222 too 
Wonm Av’ Thomas. 2 Soo 
fel Goodnightl... to... 4 2. 
Robt. F, Allensworth _______ 
EXTEN A 3s 9) cee ge ne 
Cromwell. Adair __-_..-._- 
CU Mei inoy, 2 sx oe. Ae ee 
5 tf SA (2) Ge an ae 
Andrew Thompson __-_~_~_- 
PR Oiartts seed bs ees 
iA OW ELY 222 ees 
UN Oy STIL COT (lee 98 a ae a 
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Brandenbure 2 o.2 2 
Paz leowee ya ius al ete eS a, 
Harrodsburg eas ie Por ht 
Tompiansyille 2 = a2 228 
Gireen vill eet 9 or foe th LY 
DATAstowe 2.2024 slo. 2 
Carlislel ss meee ae 2 22,2) 
Pordsvillewe woe eke oh 
QO TONG eee eee Dei, 
Owentonls 2s sree Tbe ook 2 
Mieiee arya s Meier reel eee 5 
Malm@ut hese ee seh 8s 
SOMERSET ey eee eee 
Georgetown 20225220 2. 

Sielipyawilitess eee se ee we 
EEC) 2) I aM AS i a Ta 
JOS 0) 6 eile em CAs ARES le aera 
Cerulean Springs —... =... 
Morganfield: 2. 2. eck 
Bowling Green. 4.2. <5 
Bowlme Green, 2 > 2-5. 2. 
Sprinaeneldes te se ek ewe 

NEO MERCH G25 See Ov Py ths 
DUIS i aris os Ne Ra Be PE 
Midway ees 5 See BS 
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Meade. [and Wolfe. 
Menifee, Montgomery, Powell, 
Mercer. 

Metcalfe and Monroe. 
Muhlenburg. 

Nelson. 

Nicholas and Robertson. 
Ohio. 

Oldham and Trimble. 
Owen. 

Owsley, Clay, and Jackson. 
Pendleton. 

Pulaski. 

Scott. 

Shelby. 

Simpson. 

Todd. 

Trigg. 

Union. 

Warren. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 

Webster. 

Woodford. 


CEE NE WSPAPERSJOP THE STATE. 


There is no State or country where a more high-toned, ably con- 


ducted, and reliable set of newspapers are published than in the State of 
Kentucky. The secular press is noted for its liberality, high moral 
teachings, and perfect freedom from intolerance. The political news- 
papers, both of the cities and country towns, are conducted with marked 
fairness, excellent literary taste, and signal ability in their editorial de- 
partments. The scientific and industrial publications compare most 
favorably with any similar literature now being issued from the press in 
any part of the world. The people of Kentucky have good reasons to 
be proud of the men who at present occupy the editorial chairs of the 
various magazines, weekly and daily newspapers of our State. It is 
their brain work more than any other power that guides the destinies 
of the good old Commonwealth. 

List of Fapers Published in the State.—Ashland Review, Boyd county ; 


Augusta Chronicle, Bracken county; Bardstown Record, Nelson county ; 
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Blandville News, Ballard county; Bowling Green Democrat, Warren 
county; Burksville Courier, Cumberland county; Cadiz Democrat, Trigg 
county; Calhoun Progress, McLean county; Carlisle Mercury, Nicholas 
county; Carrollton Democrat, Carroll county; Catlettsburg Central 
Methodist, Boyd county; Catlettsburg Guard, Boyd county; Covington 
Ticket, Kenton county; Covington Church News, Kenton county; 
Covington Kentucky Presbyterian, Kenton county; Cynthiana Demo- 
crat, Harrison county; Cynthiana News, Harrison county; Danville 
Advocate, Boyle county; Elizabethtown News, Hardin county; Elkton 
Witness, Todd county; Eminence Constitutionalist, Henry county; 
Falmouth Democrat, Pendleton county; Falmouth Independent, Pen- 
dleton county; Flemingsburg Democrat, Fleming county ; Flemingsburg 
Rambler, Fleming county; Frankfort Kentucky Yeoman, Franklin 
county; Frankfort Commonwealth, Franklin county; Franklin Patriot, 
Simpson county ; Fulton Times and Observer, Fulton county; George- 
town Times, Scott county; Glasgow Times, Barren county; Greenup 
Independent, Greenup county; Harrodsburg Reporter, Mercer county; 
Hartford Herald, Ohio county ; Hawesville Plaindealer, Hancock county; 
Henderson News, Henderson county; Henderson Reporter, Henderson 


county; Hickman Courier, Fulton county; Hopkinsville Democrat, 


Christian county; Hopkinsville New Era, Christian county; Lagrange 
Era, Oldham county; Lebanon Times and Kentuckian, Marion county; 
Lebanon Standard, Marion county; Lexington Press, Fayette county; 
Lexington Kentucky Gazette, Fayette county; Lexington Apostolic 
Times, Fayette county; Lexington Kentucky Live Stock Record, Fay- 
ette county; Lexington Childrens’ Friend, Fayette county; Lexington 
Good Words.for the Children, Fayette county; Litchfield Grayson Jour- 
nal, Grayson county; London Mountain Echo, Laurel county. Lowzs- 
ville—Daily: Anzeiger, Commercial, Courier-Journal, Evening News, 
Volksblatt. Weekly: American Medical Weekly, Anzeiger Weekly, 
Weekly Courier-Journal, Commercial Weekly, Weekly News, Tobacco 
News, Farmers’ Home Journal, Jeffersonian Democrat, Kentucky Pres- 
byterian, Manufacturers and Merchants’ Advertiser, Omnibus, Louisville 
Medical News, Good Templars’ Advocate, Southern Agriculturalist, 
Volksblatt Weekly, Western Recorder, Christian Observer, Glaubens- 
bote, Sunday Argus, Catholic Advocate, Hyatt’s Southern Guide, 
Orphan’s Friend, ChristianIndex. Monthly: Poultry Journal, American 
Practitioner, Louisville and Richmond Medical Journal, and the Farmers’ 
Magazine. Madisonville Times, Hopkins county; Mayfield Democrat, | 


Graves county; Maysville Bulletin, Mason county; Maysville Eagle, 
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Mason county; Maysville Republican, Mason county; Maysville Meth- 
odist Times, Mason county; Midway ‘Blue Grass Clipper, Wood- 
ford county; Mount Olivet Tribune, Robertson county; Mt. Sterling 
Democrat, Montgomery county; Mt. Sterling Kentucky Sentinel, 
Montgomery county; Murray Gazette, Calloway county; Newport 
Local, Campbell county; Nicholasville Jessamine Journal, Jessamine 
county; Owensboro Examiner, Daviess county; Owensboro Messen- 
ger, Daviess county; Owenton News, Owen county; Owingsville 
News, Bath county; Paducah News, McCracken county; Paducah 
Sun, McCracken county; Paducah Baptist Herald, McCracken county; 
Paris Saturday Night, Bourbon county; Paris True Kentuckian, Bour- 
bon county; Paris Western Citizen, Bourbon county; Princeton Banner, 
Caldwell county; Richmond Kentucky Register, Madison county; Kus- 
sellville Herald, Lyon county; Shelbyville Sentinel, Shelby county; 
Somerset Reporter, Pulaski county ; Somerset Children’s Star, Pulaski 
county; Somerset Church Advocate, Pulaski county; Stanford Interior 
Journal, Lincoln county; Taylorsville Spencer Courier, Spencer county ; 
Uniontown Union Local, Union county; Versailles Woodford Sun, 
Woodford county; Williamstown Sentinel, Grant county; Winchester 
Democrat, Clark county. 


DE ot wis ltiGAl TABLES. 


These tables, which immediately follow, are taken from the Auditor’s 
Report for the current year, and are in the main correct. The first table 
shows the contemplated money receipts, the second the contemplated 
expenditures, for the current fiscal year. The third table shows the 
average prices of land in each county as the same was listed for tax- 
ation. These prices are probably considerably below the real salable 
values, but are so rated as in but few cases to be oppressive to the tax- 
payers. The fourth table includes the general assessment, together 
with other necessary statistics, which are taken each year for the better 
information of our people. The assessments, &c., of the white popula- 
tion and negroes are taken separately, principally for the reason that no 
tax is collected from the negroes for State expenses, but all the taxes 
paid by them go into the free school fund, to be used exclusively in 
educating the negro children of the State. 
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No! -1: 


A STATEMENT Showing the estimated expenditures of the State for the 


year ending 10th October, 1878: 


usa: SSG Ee a 
Asylum, Deaf, and Dumib-2 2h) foo vie aoe ee eee S 
Asylum, Masternumatic ox ie 5 We ee eee Les eee 
Asylum, Western lume tic 4 Swe), yee ee Rs Se ee ee ee es 
Asylum; Central Lunatic... 22-2 2 aot ud eles Wale CNR te 
Meehle-minded sbastitute--f200 2222 Ae Oe ee ie eee 
mimnerican: Printing House ior the Blind. 222-2) aa 
AChCORNG YS 20. ot ts ee al a SS es Be es ee See ee 
Crinsiosl pprosecwtionsleic stent aed) ee eee tere 
Contingent-expenses — £6: 04s 1s Po ee ee Be ae ee 
MOMMISSIONCTS Of tat = oh 5 52 Hele oe eae al i 
Rllenks services i. 0 te ose it ek a oe 
Glerks paid trusteds? ¥.2 iio os eee Eee ee ee ee 
Wonveyance ‘of lumaticge ee fb ee EE ee ee eee 
Conveyance of Convicts. 2%.) ser eee eS a Ee aie ee 
Disterbution of public books Ce .- tS ee a ee eee 
Decisions: Court-of Appeals. c2 7 245.0 Meee ee ee ee ee an 


HR PRESS OSes ete 2 es Sn art eh Sl eee ee Se Bee ee 


SAMIETS 2280 Se Eh SOE PR Ee Ca oe ee 
Indlexsto seneral laws £2222 oew eee il, ES ES 0 ea aoe 
ilo 0) 5 Seen RR a Pa WEP OSM emo HE Rael Ste PTR Bela th! 
Gonisville'Court-house Commigsioners 221 «2 ios 2520 4. ee ae 
State wArsenal p22 Uk ya tery oN Bipos Ealid ee) oe aoe Ne oe a ee 
Hiper tor public primting: 2<. 0.4. eo. ee eee ee ee eee te 
Publie*printing and. binging) 22 i. css eee ea ee eee eee es 
Pablice ‘hibrary iutc. 2A ee ol Ee Ea eh I ee eae 
PVONVENGS [eo culRecl Gyuler veh 2k vata ie OAR Er wt a ae le Oe eee oe 
eVeNUC. SUPCTVISOTSu 2 SLY PU ee ee ee ee 
SVEN Eo: eae ee ee sR NUL NRG A CWA os) Le Wn ANIC MN hoe Ok CN OY Mr ee NN 
Stamouery for public-use tcc 5) e/a ee ra gee 
Sherifis’ paid: trustees hh AAU hel | ek) kN hes AS Aut RR SUM SA Ue Ra ee ea 
State Library Mundo. (25.0%. oon) te ere eee 2 ey ee ee 
Trostees Jury Mund. 2 Se ee oe eee ee ee ee 
Geolopica] Survey i220 [2252 ee oe ee ee ee 
Prison. Inspectors and Physicians. .-- 13. > oe eee eee 


Amount-carried forward... 2.52.2 52 ee ee eee 


$21,000 
20,000 
108 ,000 
70,000 
80,000 
26,000 
10,000 
9,000 
133,000 


20,000. 


70,000 
57,000 
150,000 
6,000 
20,000 
1,500 
5,000 
1,000 
100 
11,000 
120,000 
100 
43,000 
1,700 
2,090 
12,000 
50,000 
500 
6,000 
9,000 
155,000 
3,000 
56 ,000 
100 
22,000 
22,000 
800 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00. 
00 
00 
00 


$1,321,800 00 
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| No. 1—Continued. 

Pnounit Orouminiiorwarduece waa. Lube 2 $1,321,800 00 
PARROT KPOUIG, so seee eet Se eh et 150,000 00 
2,000 00 


MSOC LEDER ee cate me cr gene Sl ce I ae ied ae AMY A eS ts ls 


rere enlace eee ema ne t lis)d Ya ae ee 2 As ce ks 8,000 00 


ey otamembers Goneral Assembly ys: seep Jee ek foe 80,000 00 


Tota eemere hen Weal A Fea meat | eee aN OA SE Bet BOONOd 
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NOM 2: 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR, 1878. 

A STATEMENT of moneys which may be expected to be patd into the 
Treasury during the year ending on the 10th day of October, 1878, 
subject to the expenses of the State, viz: 

Amount of revenue, 1877, chargeable to sheriffgs___._____ ; 2.) seen $1,532,050 94 


Deduct sheriffs’ commissions, &c. .--__.__._.__....-..__. $170,000 00 
Deduct amount paid previous to 10th October, 1877_______ 75,164 72 
eo cee 


$1,286,886 22 
Of this belongs to— 
pounce Ma Se ate ee ee Ec $160,860 78 
chook dung: 22. Soe eee ee ee eee 643,443 11 
——' . 804,303789 


Deaving for revenue 2. 5.) 2) St ee ee ee ee $482,582 33 
Brom lenis 220 20) Se oa ene a PO OM Om) 
HLM -COTPOPALLONS S22 "2 8 Se ee eee ee 275,000 00 
rom: Trustees .J ury and: sso oes Soe eee ee 25,000 00 
Erom turnpike Toads $22. 2k ee ee eee 30,000 00 
Brom Sherrie, we: oes. 2 oe eee ee eee 65,000 00 
Mea Srakiag Wands on tae te ee ee eee eee 100,000 00 

64 NOE 

Total estimated: receipts for°1878/22.- 2.22 ee eee eg eas ee 

Add balance in Treasury 10th October, WSi i 22 cee = ee ee 583,394 78 

Making’: (2.2 22% an siete ee ee eee ee $1,710,977 11 

Deduct'estimated expenses for 1878-2222. veh eS eee ee eel ede ormae 


Estimated surplus: 10th October; 1878. =~ 2 3.:s2e222 cole a 2 ee LOO, ee 
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No. 3. 


A STATEMENT showing the average value per acre of land in the different 
counties for the years 1876 and 1877; also the increase and decrease 
value per acre as reported to this office, to-wit: 


- COUNTIES. Average value | Average value Increase. Decrease. 
per acre, 1876.|per acre, 1877. 


PACER OR pe os Peas tae Ae $5 11 $5 24 POTS, ee”, see eee 
TCC ae Sn sc 2 5 90 DIA oy eee kh er ey $0 15 
i ELV [0s ee a ee RR 10 04 CS oe es ee ya PE 20 
MMC Ws eg el) ie eh T 05 6 Ob |) 2s eee RE ae ahd 14 
1 S001) 951 geal OE en 8 22 a Se eat a a Soe SANS 25 
OS. SD a Str eee eee eee 11 38 POW iy eerie et a 61 
Baliye 2h Ny at. «et 1 36 1 39 03/ |i 2 ee 
15 IG oe EN gee Se oe 27 40 On tt Bila lence, ee 
POornOe 2 Sse kee 43 38 44 28 DOL 2 ee 
rd ene es 12 60 13 56 96) 2 spas 
150 SeXy Sry Se ar 23 08 23 48 40) pos le ee 
bracken 2 18 36 1 ARR AL fe ed re Moparts re ee Pe 86 
re aentth soe So 98 25 pl eae ae ewer 15 
MReOKINMIGSe —. ou 6 58 Gira ails aa ae 8 20 
PUIG (RS eed ak 10 15 OoNG Bis eres LR on ot 
rctlet ses ee at 4 29 Sadie 0k | eee Ba Mees a 40 
Galdgnveli sea Mo 6 32 pes Uy At ek Ls Eee 15 
(MIO WAY) 222 ae. ace Dil ieee ae a. le ae 10 
Ganrpbelll.- 5 2.0 steko 43 49 oho ph 21G) ry (eae cee = AAO 4 80 
rol am ek aE 19 93 MO Oia yeeee ase de a Pay 60 
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Tus STATEMENT erhibits the entire taxable property in the Commonwealth of Kentucky for the years 
the increase and decrease of each and every item. There is also exhibited at the end of this Table 
also the number of Regro children between 6 and 20 years old, and number of male negroes over 21 years 


COUNTIES. /|Acresof land,}Acres of land,| Increase. Decrease. {Value of land, 
1876. 1877. 1876. 
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uby6 and 1877, statine each county separately; also, showing the grand total, with valuation, the tat, 
the total taxable property of the negroes in the Commonwealth of Kentucky in the years 1876 and 1877; 
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COUNTIES. Acres of Jand,| Acres of land, 
1876. 1877. 
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lots, 1876. 


$66 , 180 
42,220 
107,970 
100 ,585 
268 , 300 
169,475 
12,765 
226,235 
938 , 305 
1,168,202 
713,265 
373,215 
8,031 
295,420 
86,046 
57,067 
244,102 
62,966 
5,446,741 
342,455 
57,363 
30,655 
770,350 
241,150 
19,925 
21,385 
109 , 299 
50, 700 
1,632,155 
23,670 
47,895 
8,701 
3,146,200 
299,810 
19,595 
1,412,690 
237,576 
119,500 
220 ,400 
164 , 282 
317,290 
95,880 
36,610 
214,958 
160,800 
283,310 
4,700 
570,795 
136,847 
1,699 , 985 


287,655 | 
178, 449. | 


416,445 
6,415 
37,738, 102 
164,120 

36 ,050 
10,213,240 
39,040 
65,375 


TABLES. 
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ee ee 


lots, 1877. 


$74,812 
37,790 
111,955 
102,395 
247,430 
160,255 
12,520 
218,940 
912,130 
1,077,145 
702,435 
378 ,625 
6,931 
288 , 340 
80,307 
54,820 
206,282 
57,281 
5,062,495 
338,300 
52,765 
27,640 
741,480 
232,205 
12,800 
20,370 
111,306 
52,200 
1,619,475 
24,130 
45,125 

t 125 
3,026,515 
306 ,845 
21,400 
1,391,595 
239 , 985 
114,950 
207,275 
152,420 
305,905 
93 640 

36 ,505 
215,505 
159,040 
263,705 
5,025 
572,050 
117,352 
1,529,352 
288 , 002 
165,426 
356,410 
5,830 
36,842 ,565 
203,435 
37,112 
10,164,170 
32,282 
63,770 


Increase. 


ae eee ee 


weer ees eee ee 


ae ee ee ee 


ee eee 


eee eee ee 


Decrease. 


ee ae ee a ee 


eee ae ee 


aa eee ee 


Horses and 


mares, 1876. | 


3,644 
3,422 


2,274 | 


? 


5 ATI 
5,701 | 


y] 
4,045 
764 
4,047 
5,166 
1,186 


2,811 } 


4,563 

937 
4,562 
2,583 
3,069 
2,546 


2,569 | 
3,216 | 


2,337 
2,102 
3,050 
4,717 
3,709 
1,435 
1,474 
2,830 
1,949 
6,555 
1 ,683 
2,070 
1,196 
5,697 


Feels 
1,629 | 


4,354 
1,679 
1,773 
3,638 
4,511 
5,009 
a, Wil 
3,007 
2,186 
1,976 
6,067 

790 
6,952 
4,123 
4,080 
4,599 
2,194 
4,584 
1,049 
7,059 
3,305 
1,320 
3,911 
1,715 
3,308 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Horses and|Increase. |Decrease. 


mares, 77. 


SeT24 
3,461 
3,202 
3,599 
5,673 
4,252 

794 
4,338 
5,137 
1,220 
2,683 
4,588 

960 
4,799 
2,644 
3,017 
2,524 
2,483 
3,064 
2,385 
2,124 
3,062 
4,598 
3,720 
1,487 
1,561 
2,883 
1,876 
6,779 
1,725 
2,106 
1,201 
5 608 
5,466 
1,646 
4,225 
1,668 
1,797 
3,955 
4,833 
5,047 
4,291 
2,992 
2,130 
1,923 
5,603 

856 
6,874 
4,304 
3,898 
4,862 
2,228 
4,391 
1,016 
6,993 
3,247 
1,391 
3,970 
1,479 
3 315 


207 


ee ae 


oe es 


wee 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


No. AUN So GS a 


& mares, 1876. 


$191,278 
158 ,541 
124 "360 
177, 500 
262,810 
149, 765 
39 072 
199 ” 436 
191 171 
69,483 
120, 105 
235, 040 
48, ,320 
272, 505 
133, 159 
137, 123 
Lae 702 
127, mie i) 
164, 423 
104,675 
113, 480 
133,471 
229 "625 
107,885 
hi AG 
78 , 896 
164,260 
95 445 
351 372 
85 391 
84,657 
63,737 
246, 125 
264, 365 
79,995 
202,514 
86. , 620 
87, 296 
158, 160 
202 "482 
267 "886 
199, 995 
129,215 


121,092 
111,495 
260, "615 
43,528 
291,490 
206 , 292 
195, ‘438 
206,675 
111,785 
192 060 
55, 690 
631 ,064 
iid, 220 
cas ‘174 
204 ' 985 
80 838 
160,275 


Value of horses) 


Value of horses 
& mares, 1877. 


Increase. 


$190,440 


148 ,341 
116, ,610 
170, 321 
256, 160 
129 "070 
37,641 
188, 760 
198 "050 
63 O12 
105, , 680 
214, 389 
50 "690 
272 "050 
129, 130 
133, 246 


131,353 | 


120, 785 
156 600 
102 830 
105 840 
i “175 
790 

ah 265 
i534 "558 
76, 545 
154, 955 
87 "988 
328, 920 
80, 995 
78. ,425 
61 "698 
268 , "885 
243. 5382 
78, ,318 
189, 062 
76, 200 
85, 385 
157 "360 
204 889 
230, "025 
tt "005 
PEGs 470 
113, TT 
103, "375 
237, 305 
43 802 
275. 540 
194, 603 
179,615 
199, 822 
103 "629 
172, 565 
51,015 
366 ,575 
123, , 540 
72,878 
208 , 615 
72,909 
154,275 


a a 


a eee 


653 


Decrease. 


$838 
10,200 
7,750 
7, 179 
6,650 
19 "695 
1 "430 
10 676 


ee ee Se 


6,471 


20,783 
1 677 


654 


COUNTIES. 


oamrell ea ps oe 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Mmetcher® = 2. 
ewe 222 be 


Logan 
Lyon 


eee ee ~~ 


— eee eee 


Marien 2 ee a a) 
Marshall 23. 
Eh hts ee ae 


Neate: er 
Bree. 5 2 eS 
BMercer oo 
Metealfes. > 
Monroe 
Montgomery ~___ 
MOG An: 2. ent 
Mublenburg —~___ 
Nelson 

Nicbolas 
Obio 


— eo 
ee ee eee 


monuatey > ee A 
Pendleton —____- 
Perrys. eek 
Pike 


Rockcastle 
AROWAN W222 2a 
Sse us ae ee 
Scott 
Shelby st-.— 2S 
Simpson. =. 25 
Bpencer 22} wll 
Taylor 


4 EG ee ST 


Washington ~___ 
Wayne seo 
NVepster ue 2.2 


STATISTICAL TABLES, 
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lots, 1876. 


$39 ,675 
90,945 
35 637 

9,125 

181 , 990 

249,925 
93,770 

448,535 

107,044 


653,350 


12,950 
414,375 
60,378 
7,567 
1,318,760 
2,637,395 
124,265 
79,331 
9,185 
397,100 
17,695 
15,230 
375,505 
21,210 
188,367 


342,165 


198,750 
L8ORS To 
287,040 
127,603 
10,550 
259 , 275 
4,289 
64,515 
6,700 
96 , 662 
44,100 
27,300 
12,285 
20,075 
A497 ,025 
566,515 
323 ,310 
67,895 
82,272 
150,210 
139,415 
67 , 280 
362,909 
1,188,500 
94,510 
31,125 
146 , 320 
25,415 
aA fe) 
391,100 


Se 


—_—— ——_—____ | — —___ 


Value of town! Valueof town 


lots, 1877. 
$41,175 
98,925 
35,790 
8,475 
178 ,648 
246,840 
83,240 
424,920 
87,854 
665,900 
12,100 
416,730 
52,624 
8,182 
1,226,673 
2,410,135 
126,562 
74,608 
10,815 
364,735 
16,357 
16,955 
388,055 
19,180 
181,591 
337,165 
191,600 
192,660 
183,165 
122,629 
11,250 
254,790 
4,195 
63,725 
5,460 
89,094 
40,190 
29,975 
13,970 
19,365 
476,650 
582,225 
298,265 
59 ,890 
81,385 
159,375 
129,060 
61,200 
347,440 
1,175,185 
100,000 
31,450 
150,120 
27 365 
20,178 
383 , 250 


$85,460,501 |$82,836,415 


Increase. 


$1,500 
7,980 


i ee 


—— ees Oe ee eee 


eee ae. 


ewe ee Se 


ee em 


$169,027 


Decrease. 


ae 


eee ee oe we 
ae ee 


ee ee ee 


4,974 


ee emer 


$2,793,113 


Horses and 
mares, 1876. 


1,492 
ey 


362,750 


Horses and'iIncrease. 


mares, ’77. 


1,504 
2,173 
565 
875 
3,464 
4,072 


2,040 | 


4,986 
1,253 
6,485 


1,170 ' 


4,608 
2,022 


276 | 


5,344 
1,732 
2,578 
3,039 


558 


3,121 


2,837 | 


3,026 


ania 
2,023 | 


3,037 
5,128 
4,228 
5,382 
De Ot 
5,541 

199 
5,564 

796 
1,666 

756 
4,704 
2,203 


1,874 | 


874 
2,006 
5,482 


5,985 | 
HOTT | 


3,026 


2,535 | 
2.774 | 


2,463 
2,728 


5.227 | 


6 ,230 


4,783 © 
2e143" 


3,619 
2,016 


365,537 


12 
51 


9,832 


STATISTICAL 


TABLES. 
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Decrease.| Value of horses 
& mares, 1876., 
$74 , 365 
112,382 
31,804 
46 ,430 
170,876 


173 ,835 
123,904 
215,890 
68 ,960 
323,120 
59,527 
165,870 
115,600 
15,677 
230,920 
93,595 
141,335 
148 020 
21,005 
183 ,485 
138,055 
145,140 
82,625 
100,829 
137,326 
213,865 
159, 200 
263,533 
119,840 
224,195 
44,387 
268,615 
oe ae aga 41,680 
5 103,855 
31,760 
219,481 
102,970 
93,975 
47,365 
104,360 
225,150 
243,530 
138 , 566 
82405 
117,312 
132,560 
147,513 
135,965 
hike nt alas 
282,018 


180,009 
Ceaaad 189,820 
101,555 
54,096 
220,960 


7,044 | $17,394,882 


157,08 201 


\ 
Value of horses 
& mares, 1877. 
$70,833 
114,477 
31,095 
45,544 
160,855 
158,155 
115,065 
190,982 
62,149 
305, 680 


61,252 | 


165 ,508 
104,300 
15,210 
221,010 
91,900 
135,175 
137,492 
20,290 
161,166 
132,496 
135,557 
67,422 
98 984 
132,356 
202,950 
141,550 
254,815 
110,410 
211,102 


44,981 


255,495 
42,965 
100,125 
29,093 
205,259 
94,185 
92,670 
43,303 
101,639 
218,850 
238,155 
122,572 
72,460 
112,501 


134,525 | 


131,638 
130,650 
186,125 
263 , 080 
174,351 
144,365 
168 ,040 
93 ,550 
50,967 
189,410 


$16,253,886 


655 


Increase. Decrease. 


ae eee - 


ee wm ee 


a eee re 


ee ee eee 
awe ew | eee 


eee Pee ee 


————— ——————————e 


$1,204,550 


$63 ,553 


Muies, 1876. | Mules, 1877. 


656 
COUNTIES. 
210 2/1 re ets 1,281 
Bullen. ssa m 2 Ge 1,754 
Anderson -____. 684 
Peaiard. ots. 2,103 
CODE 2 oe be 1,83) 
2h a a 1,375 
Ol. ae ee 143 
Boone. 22 824 
Bourbon ____. _ 2,299 
VE Ss ee 241 
Bovle< + .24— 83 1,154 
mrackeW ou i=.4 247 
Breathit’ —°- 174 
Breckinridge _ ~~ 1,356 
BPR 2 ee 563 
Pea Grae. Sot 969 
Galdwel¥ _...=- 13535 
Calloway _._____ 2,350 
Campbell _______ 466 
Garveth—- 2 bs 440 
Garter. 22. Yiu, 434 
LONG 5 eee Ee 769 
Craniateam.. 3.3. 2,890 
Cli. 1,347 
Sree e282 de 590 
Clinton =. 2 sa 478 
Crittenden.______ 1.686 
Cumberland_____ 579 
Bawieus 2A jo 1,308 
Edmonson: ___....- 346 
i oe 5 774 
Piotts 2. =: se 158 
mavette 2. 1,384 
Fleming ___...- 1,131 
| LI 4 RS eo 304 
Franklim ____._. 826 
Polton 22-02). 1,167 
Satlatim. boo 351 
rargerd@ —. ii a2 1,586 
Ratan tet 2 Bees 821 
Graves: 25+ 12.1 3,293 
Grayson ____ ~___ 729 
Eins: | eres ee 953 
Greenup _______. 545 
Hancock ______ 446 
Barain, o2ss5 3 <2 1,354 
rR) ss has 281 
Harrison .—— 2. 2,293 
ane goes He 2. 5,150 
Henderson _____ 2,621 
A PY, oj 911 
Hickman. t..2 1,361 
Hopking2290cs Lyi8e 
Jackson _______- 178 
Jefferson _ 22-2 2,116 
Jessamine ______ 968 
Johnson 22222 =— 234 
Kenton 2 te 502 
Knox ses oc Pee 678 
Gre 22s aoe ee 646 
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1,389 
2,910 


623, 


2,246 
1,763 
1,148 
181 
gh4 
2,141 
281 
1,052 
229 
203 
1,431 
642 
1,066 
1,662 
2,447 
472 
394 
455 
791 
3,572 
1,306 
633 


496. 


1,776 
625 


| 


1,325 | 


354 
752 
164 

1,535 

1,062 


322 


785 
292 
310 
1,480 
696 
3,392 
776 
1,978 
530 
496 
1,255 
182 
1,943 
1,228 
2,641 
659 
1,464 
“2,047 
183 
2,134 
988 
262 
408 
721 
578 


Increase. 


—S— ee oe 


ee eee 


Decrease. 


ee ms oe 


ee oe ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


158 


102 | 


i 


me ree 


es 


eee ee we 


ae ee = 


ee ee ee 


ew ee ee ee 


es eee a 


me mee a eee 


ee ee 


eee ee ee a 


| 


Value of 
mules, 1876. 
$52,030 

86,645 

19,140 
121,140, 

81.929 

40,045 

7,671 


43,245 | 


91,440 


16,925 | 


46,705 
9,630 


8,745-| 


92,780 
34 930 


46,852 | 


97,149 


241215 | 


26,765 
18,460 
24,773 


~y STATISTICAL TABLES. 657 
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Value of Tucrease. Decrease. Jennies, Jennies, | Increase. | Decrease. 
mules, 1877. 1876. 1877. 
$61,395 GONSOD tow ae 62 Oe AR ee eee 8 
92,281 BreaGe jit sae 2 ecg, 37 2 a ee el 14 
SCA RES oak aie I era tee 9 19 Gepost. ose ae 3 
16) 10 Raa i ga $3,530 31 ESR eed pay ee et A 
SSO Oy (ed ies 547 24 3 oe ee 21 
SQ0390 | dae eS or 9,650 25 32 (Gu eee vt 
8 ,853 PS 2 domes oe 16 20 4, | ete ee 
CUT" 7G |g a a a 2,710 54 Has 33 
91,480 7 )iil ae Re a ae 91 Sys Wes. pee 39 
Ey e212 POT Wok ek Be 8): 6 5. 7 OS aA I ot 1 
SOPG50 ttoee 6,055 26 36 10) obo ae ee 
@7b05: |e ieee ue 1,125 11 2} jE es RRP aed 3 
9,400 Goon Meee! 522. 32 8 Ce ree Pet 1 
94,910 74 BAI he ir eS 25 Ze th aaa) Wakao 1 
BA DAD | Uiisee SSN ! 388 fil a 4 en ee ea 4 
49 ,428 2h DUG tll ee 36 0) aa Sea 6 
CUS hae a anne 1,586 16 20 4. oh aie ae 
LEY AST) sm a a 6 ,330 15 25 10) 22 aie ae 
26 ,936 td ae fe? 9 ZA eat Ts ht OR 5 
(GIS MC bi oe SRO iar see BO ew Mies a) aa een 
ES 2 oe Fa ea 604 Zi OG Se aa 15 
26,748 Bam Weta we. poe. 61 [Cl a> Pais 2 
211,745 ER ASb cle Tie ee oe so 32 ISH ae selene) Slee 4 
4) ,820 | a el ale SOR sd 21 Soa een. (eet 3 
32,054 B20 ya we los 23 Oe eee ui oo Se siedovl dale 
22,730 iL, CONES) as A ee 21 Wey 222s dee 4 
MOG OOy, See eee ey! 3,038 20 143, aaa ae eg 2 
28,542 S820 | aisees.do 15 Oe pe eas 5 
USVAD EU a eee 4,695 9 10 1 (2 ae 
BO OUS 5, Wee eet 1,125 ryt BO sa ee 1 
27,756 TOs eee eee et. 15 [VACA enero SES 3 
7,040 c1aX Uj ik Sa aay ne 24 pg) eaters Weis 2 
69,385 TO) 2104 o4 Bag 2 + 2) || =o, 2 ei 
42,005 HOw ea era se EL 8 14 alee alee 9 
14,238 BSG i. soe ee oie 25 26 1 i.e ae 
AS) Se its Ant 290% 35 57 22. | eee eee 
BO 24 bi Sew 11,690 10 Pe et aee tee 1 
US CSO. | twee 852 De ates Bk oo RnB oe! 2 
BOs 28br|( ee sa ke 7,380 ai LORY ay aie 19 
Be OOS ee Nee 4,819 23 Dilhe| Sert ete goes 2 
Bees VSO! | eh 2 21,344 32 38 “6_ |. ee 
22 100/24 Aen 475 38 FJ) ql eee aa” 3 
BO nO tee Se 1,725 19 Tale | ea ieee 8 
BB yLSO | A eae 3,115 13 IY Gl RECS ee Ra 2 
7 A as See ae 2,030 15 i 2a Slee Ra 4 
Bea's eee 6,395 16 18 9. | aga 
OY Ee he ee ee a 3,247 18 ae et, wala 1 
SEE ee BY Saisie 6,205 85 (Tee Me citae MaRG 19 
Bor OS8r) so 20. = oot 1,695 9 15 6 | 225. nee 
LC TT en cela ds 11,295 21 1a) eo 2) at 10 
LS RCN Ee EA a 8 ,550 7 8 aeons: © 
WO CAN Ho aul og 650 28 20" |. anal 2 
89 ,025 SACI) ie koe a 29 Dim ees te ae 2 
8,405 iyi | ie 29 ge || ee GE 4 
ie SARS Ga) AE 1,410 3 7 Ay la 
38 , 035 te Operon. 15 34 19. |. bee 
15 ,063 ete 21S) See 15 17 im nemies 
BOORS | 3 ewe oy co i aN) 20 “D7 ee ee 8 
SLE RSY AU (ae Aaa RR eee 938 mo 37 10) 4 
24,656. fowesere oo 2,869 17 9 8 


658 
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COUNTIES. 


- LCT EY ie 


Maman 2 = bo 
Lyon 


Macon = i Ute 
Marion 


-_——— se 


1) EP APT aaa 
‘ENE? 7 Sa 
McCracken _____ 
MCHNER Aso? 28 
Meare a) Le 
MieiCer = 22. S283 
Metcalfe 
Mannoe 4053 
Montgomery ___- 
Migieman® "2a es 
Muhlenburg ___- 
Nelson - 


Owen 
WIV SCY.) we Sica 
Pendleton 
Perry 


Rowell 5.22 fk 


Rockcastle 
Rowan 
ROISR eT tee Sn 
SG LoT 5 ey ae aS A 
Shelby 
DiMPSON {2225 
Spencer 
Wawloret..2s25- 
io ts eee ete Nea 


a 2g ee ae 


Warrenrcs 222 
Washington ____ 
Wayne 
DViebSber sob fous 
Whitley 
Wolfe 


11 


ae we 


Mules, 1876. 


7,289 


Mules, 1877. 


427 


216 | 


118 
212 
456 

1,234 

1,365 

3,337 


120,435 


Increase. Decrease. 

2 tt el ee H( 
IRS Ne a a a 

By pon ees ser ce 

AS seine ot ey 

SE NS, Ae ae 59 
aes (Se eee 174 
DD ir) yl ee ets 

QA! Nt Set aes eee ae 

57 a eee ec oa 

TaD ghee Bee sen 

pA eaats E 5 es 28 
ec. Fie een 189 
TL: Q EHS Pe Re ae le 

0) Pa| ec Se 

aR RS ae fT 194 
Gk Wisc aes ee 

OO) Sle te eee 

Qi S22 bee ha 

PA DYN FG 2d ab ae et bb 

Sue Take Me Se 328 
ALO) |) Str eat ae pS as ale 

GA dk ROR aha, 

AT pg) ec et INR Se 

Pee eet ts re ee 12 
PAPA etias SEND) © 8 RR at 

Be oe aa thon ES 103 
pipe ea Ee Sie ILS 82 
VORA Mews fon te BEN 

oO ee ead ene ee Clee 

Ee ites | Pe ee fees ra 264 
ip la ah ai hs uf 
Be ele See 115 
Aili eS» Mi tees Uae 

toc Re ee BY ad 

aiccimelpes ete 10. Beene ee 

D0 2 2} ee ae es 

re Oe eee 60 
a PMR, se SRN tne 32 
Sh RSS Oe Bas ll 
Zo aN eee ee Be 

Ae ESE ey: 169 
2 2D yt aga 2 270 
oo EL ee eed 3 
pls SPS Es he 151 
98 fos ae see es 

2G; | nas ees 

146 We oa ee eee 

iL: Se ORE 26 
MPO tet) vad ee BT 
OG hee a la 

gE Saher IB: 84 
68oi.2ko2 eee as 

NS Gy ete me cat pach 8k ge 

2 Oia hee ee Sek UE yee ae 

Ae bie 2s tes 5 
atte eaten 91 
7, 788 4,642 


! 


Value of 
tmoules, 1876. 
$21,400 
11,327 

5,601 

9,541 
20,657 
60,345 


$5,783,873 


a 
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Valne of 
mules, 1877. 


$20,375 
12,745 
6,010 
11,680 
18,604 
51,405 
91,300 
133,658 
48 205 
97,770 
13,760 
50,780 
86,622 
3,790 
43,235 
75,660 
46,685 
40,860 
3,520 
34,660 
36,903 
40,120 
23,945 
21,860 
88 , 162 
59,155 
35,760 


68,405 | 


21,890 
19,734 
13,830 
20,745 
11,081 
24,990 

6,620 
71,901 

4,415 
19,560 

5,625 
25,375 
56,900 
43,517 
65,049 
15,200 
34,164 

130,615 

134,657 
13,055 
75,210 

151,120 
25 624 
22,472 
71,861 
35,130 

7,950 
51,025 


$5,599,108 


Increase. 


ee ewe eee 


ewe ewe eS 


$104 , 236 


Decrease. 


$289,001 


Jennies, 
1876. 

45 

17 

tl 

15 

30 

49 

13 

60 

03) 

94 

12 

36 

35 

4 

10 

2] 

9 

8 

6 

16 

32 

50 

24 

12 

43 

49 

2 

30 

14 

21 

11 

21 

20 

a 

1 

107 

aT 

29 

13 

4] 

60 

ED 

26 

10 

40 

29 

29 

19 

35 

37 

4 

55 

23 

55 

10 

14 


2,942 


Jennies, 
TSih ie: 


2,654 


Increase. 


-——- ~~ 


aan ee ee 


659 


Decrease. 


13 
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ane 
COUNTIES. |Value of jen-|Value of jen-| Increase. -| Decrease. Cattle, 1876. 
nies, 1876. | nies, 1877. 

ANAS $3 , 732 $3262 | 32 206 22288 $470 4,432 
Auitenes nh. 3 636 390) = ee 241 4,182 
PONG enSON. — # = - 1,580 L 230 iee eS eee 350 2,181 
Ballard: ese |. 1,240 O33 al 8 eek eee 305 4,343 
BaThen so. 485 S04 a ee 405 en Were 
ees. fe 2 et 1,685 1.160), Stace tee 525 8,186 
Freiiigee ete: fina 2 370 465 $05. iis eee 3,019 
oa ea eas 1,410 TAD 2 2a eee eee 665 6,221 
Bonrbon = 2cs—— 3,280 20s) 2 2 eee 1,165 12,754 
Le 190 145 A bone 45 3,450 
OV leek See 1,050 950 |) ee eee 100 4,381 
Bracken. 24 .2.2- 370 1K Bs Sie eee ee 255 4,446 
Brea@thitty. 1. 827 650) | lane ae e 177 4,591 
Breckinridge____ 1,095 1,275 180) <a eee eee 3,789 
Balter ih 1,525 V OG6 | steerer ea 469 2,875 
BUGLE hse Stee ee 995 Db yok So 8 a ae 170 4,903 
Caldwell ~--_.__ 695 866 UL yok te eee el ee 1,601 
Calloway ~----_- 375 1,955 L S680: 24 a ce eae 4,349 
Campbell ~____- 780 25 ON seg ae ip fa 8 350 2,612 
A RPTOM 2s ON a ee aN cis ce 2 2,378 
Carters 5228 1,o10 AOD Ns Bates es 818 3,643 
aseye 2 ete 8 2,715 AEA at eee piesa 1,418 4,111 
Christian:< 22. - 1,180 L915 SID jee eared 4,056 
Glare we eae. 2 120 305 1 pene 2 13,465 
SOE Seen a es eee 1,217 TM pate ee 492 5,967 
Climton, 2522. 2 n90 CAUG| Ware 2 eige ES 155 3,235 
Crittenden ______ 815 BAO i aoe ee oe 215 3,392 
Cumberland ___- 260 275 1 tae he ae a 2,340 
DAVUCRS 425 ae. 495 AGB i ct. theta CS 30 7,205 
Edmonson -__-_- 440 AOD a| eho meee 35 2,876 
MSU <2 2. ee 395 BSG) i ae eee 165 4,210 
D1 WIC ea 852 Si2b) | foe ee eee ee i 3,354 
WA BULe 2s 350 550 200 || 25 gage Foes 8,841 
BLeMINe: . 2 300 BD | i ee 215 6,519 
Ploy). oo. 3 787 796 Oi) oe aah eS - 5,984 
Heapielin — 2. 22 1 £6) 1,955 BAO) toa wee ee 3,661 
Bar iponvss 1.2 845 1,230 SSD | 5 ee ees 8,536 
aliatins.s 252 BD gh a ccke ee Nae ae eee ee 35 * 4,410 
Gerard 2 =. 900 AVN) 4) ot Wang oe 490 7,614 
erate ee 1180 GO, il) heer wee 190 5,865 
Graves 25 2,520 ies a2 a all Seep 925 i sib2'3 
‘Cath (0) aon! panels 2,020 NGS KO Reger ees 410 6,966 
neces. 2 < be 780 DUNO is oak aca ay cae ae 530 1,969 
reenWp <3 1's 960 GO|. wwe 200 3,939 
Erenedele: 2 fos 755 BO ct es ee eee 405 | 1 318 
Eiapdin, 2.8 6 655 745 90) 2 sah ame 5,957 
Harlan 2°: pa 425 DG: |") sea ne ESS, 160 4,901 
Harrison... =. 6,645 By OI.) |e cet ee, 1,450 8,543 
LSU i ta Re ape ae 235 360 112.12 lee es 2 bs Bs 6,139 
Henderson._____ 633 AGB: aye as 168 4,003 
16 (2) 013 (Gane ee eae a Nes 590 30 4 ae eee 220 5,097 
Hicknans 2.3 1,760 1 020 3) ieee eo 740 3,016 
Hopkivis 2.2/0 0) 825 GUS h) aeet eee 150 6,870 
Jackson 2-34 Peo 640 BAO 42m mee heh 100 2,626 
Jefierson = {42-2 = 235 555 390.1 as ae 5,982 
Jessamine -____- 600 1,850 T2500, 3) <3 See aes 4,067 
JORNEON L428 728 BGO» scence, seen 168 3,990 
Kenton’... ee 490 575 Sb | 2M: tae Sea 4,178 
ic sop aeamenenupees ac, 2 1,060 Loe He Red ee ory eee ad 2 4,050 
Larue sade ees 520 175 ee ee 2,082 
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661 


Cattle, 
1877. 


— 


Increase. | Decrease. 
2331 74 pa ee ae oe 

NADA a Bees 

AS Oia tear ess SS 

phan het Sate e 29 
Pte) Cs 245 
sega ee 1,786 
I LCOEESE atk lea a al 

71g PE Sa SN 

HOS ek seas 

203 |e ae 

Mia tf Nah el 676 
pre ets Maes 242 
POs Dito fe i eras NS i wk a 

Eee ae 279 
(1515 1 la ea 

eet ota be 504 
ea yy eee 223 
Lo) Meg | RL ct 

Be Neva ee! 907 
Ames Se 242 
per SS 85 
PE Veet 1,233 
BT NE satel 2,869 
eer ore 784 
POA dei i io ati 

BS oaks * 85 
ia iy ale ace peele 

LAUUYAE 1d sit eee eee 

BEEK ck, ens 3,295 
fos Rey 83 
[52 gy | acer so Bal 

cA lee A 202 
GOiligy | ae oe ae 
CRBS as) 1,112 
(ay Ate Hi aca sar te La Cs 

AGae ee eee 
PPh counts 4,037 
fala pee noe 

EO ae 2 let 

1d Bae es ee 69 
Biioens, 1,222 
Sen a ae 1,098 
Se Pe 147 
EA oly 597 
jaa al SSC, 241 
OO Yn 158 
ie ol oe a 686 
Bt GSS 268 
a eral ee 143 
rcs lies mie 2 660 
ne asp ap 487 
Cay ea pe Lb) 451 
AAA at pail eats 3 ae aps 

PATA CLM sites hapten htt 
Ide: | sue eee 
BAT 5B,,)soe comes 

a |e ee ree, = 2) 

Piste Nall ple ori 

ROE ei EAE Se 

416 


—K—Gewe Seo 


Value of cat- 
tle over $50, 
1876. 

$17,026 
15,943 
38,450 
18123 
24, 269 
80 345 
7,004 
93,625 
361,378 
22,356 


73,830 
19,030 
18,912 
34,465 
26,474 
20,753 
16,945 
4,550 
30,502 
31,350 
27,586 
22,364 
13,331 
341,010 
27,129 
8,305 
11,057 
11,724 
49,093 
13,886 
26,301 
14,004 
206 , 300 
88,288 
19,071 
81,160 
17,850 
49,262 
105,125 
133,707 
9,877 
23 ,925 
16,385 
40,499 
9,295 
24,520 
8,406 
135,365 
18,213 
20,530 
81,640 
18,221 
7,489 
7,970 
103,490 
70,687 
15,422 
61,960 
11,320 
21,039 


Value of cat- 
tle over $50, 
i nealiit ey 

$14,577 
15,089 
39,445 
12,562 
22 ,838 
68 , 110 
9,339 
81,035 
386 , 489 
21,475 
68,710 
15,610 
21,037 
32,330 
28 , 255 
20,424 
22,047 
4,340 
32,412 
29,630 
25,449 
20,245 
12,250 
314,165 
30,199 
8,770 
12,355 
9,967 
27,075 
12,296 
24,894 
13,228 
243,665 
71,563 
22,164 
83,681 
10,570 
45,616 
90 ,080 
Rots 09 
7,499 
22,085 
13,810 
32,697 
8,495 
25,016 
rete 18) 
128 ,820 
16 , 656 
16 , 238 
65,964 
16 , 938 
6,300 
9,240 
70,970 
102,859 
17,784 
55. 130 
12,502 
16 ,598 


mee eee ee 


ee ee ee 


eee ee eee 


ee eee ee ee 


ee eee ee 


mee See 


oe ee 


ae ee 


ae ee 


ee 


eee oe Se 


mee eres Se we 


ee ed 


~~ See - ee ee ee 


26 , 845 


1,757 
22,018 


ee ee -———— 


Se eee — eee 


* 
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COUNTIES. 


SFT 6 aoa ade 
Lawrence ___.—_ 
pee eS eo ds Ss 
Letcher 
Lewis _ 
Lincoln 
Livingston... 
0 a are 
Lyon 
Madison _ 
Magoffin 
Marion 25.52.35 
Marshall. .).3 28 
Nbawibhme! 2 ue 


ee 


-wee = 


--——- -— 


McCracken 2.22... 
NMeWeanm 2255-5. 
jae 6 Ve ae ae 
Menifee 22 u2<2 
MWeneer #2 A 
Metcalfe... 
Monroe wa 
Montgomery ~-_-} 
Miciouain 1.5. chs 
Muhlenburg -__- 
ETS fier set =o 
Nicholas 
(ear se a mae ee 
Oldham 
Owen 
Onestey) 2 tse 
Pendleton 
Perry 
PO Sete kes hs 
es onvi7e| eee ee ad 
Pulaski 
Robertson 
Rockeastle ....- 
Rowan 
Russell 
Scott 
Sheiby 
Simpson 
Spencer 
EVAGE = Res se 
| 16)’ 1 I ee Te 
Trigg 


—— et ee 


ee 


aa ee eee ee 


— ee ae ee 
— eee eee 
—- —-—~— oe we 


ae wee eee 


a~- ee eee K— — 


Union 
Warren 
Washington ___. 
Wayne 5 
Webster _. 222. 
Winfley 2222 _-) 


awe ee Se 


er 


a 


Lotale 2 = 2s 


Value of jen- 
mies; TEiioe 


$1,895 
650 
220 
395 
1,612 
12705 
258 
4,325 
230 
2,950 
420 
7165 
1,215 
195 
165 
995 
805 
435 
115 
620 
1,484 
2,085 
1,145 
245 
3,395 
2,655 
100 
1,145 
1,745 
1,045 
325 
455 
505 
465 
50 
4,873 
675 
935 
440 
2,605 
3,775 
395 
1,660 
571 
ee) 
890 
1220 
1,475 
1,760 
1,955 
260 
212 
650 
2,095 
365 
1185 


a ee ee 


$130,433 


Value of jen- 
nies, 1877. 


$1,428 
612 
180 
356 
985 
1,350 
365 
2,945 
352 
2,020 
227 
685 
6320 
408 
210 
1,380 
740 
525 
90 
570 
L360: 
2) 1M 
495 
550 
2,745 
2,130 
100 
720 
1,490 
600 
362 
320 
392 
280 
87 
3,354 
its) 
605 
350 
2,275 
2,650 
350 
2,600 
200 
1,278 
485 
1,535 
770 
1,380 
1,780 
275 
1,022 
910 
1,400 
280 
600 


—. ———————— ——— | SO 


$106,115 


Increase. 


eee eee 


awe eee we Se 
eee ee 
a rey 
ae wee em ~~ 


awe ee eee ee 


$9,089 


Decrease. 


Se eee ee eee 


es ee ee 


$33,407 


ee 


Cattle, 1876. 


3,588 
6,019 
1,865 
3,997 
4,763 
8,596 
4,440 
9,528 
2,240 
14,548 
2,442 
5,114 
4,125 
1,455 
4,475 
Dee 
3,344 
2,092 
1,238 
3,382 
3,373 
5,062 
7,420 
4,972 
5,236 
6,623 
5,001 
8,392 
3,624 
3,917 
2,523 
6, 065 
4,087 
4,531 
1,693 
8,919 
1,834 
4,284 
1,653 
3,744 
7,147 
9,221 
1,353 
3,350 
. 3,228 
2,793 
4,179 
3,003 
4,418 
850i 
3,655 
8,021 
2,883 
6,660 
2,667 
4,618 


550,272 


ee ee ee SSS 


een 5 Se eee ee EN enc EC I a PE a Te 


i 
> * 


Cattle, 
1877. 
4,152 
6,82 
1,884 
4,178 
5,624 
7,343 
4,003 

10,421 
2,502 

13,540 
3,801 
6,422 
8,423 
1,520 
6,901 

318 
3,380 
2,347 
1,282 
3,166 
3,615 
5,066 
7,374 
5,076 
5,381 
7,126 
4,489 
8,857 
3,437 
3,319 
2,538 
5,047 
4,529 
4,554 
1,570 
9,343 
1,989 
4,457 
1,704 
3,836 
6,906 
9,061 

123 
3,092 
3,168 
734 
3,668 
2,756 
3,983 
8,396 
2,201 
7,656 
1,252 
6,711 
2,572 
4,147 


537,886 


Increase. 


564 
63 


—_— ee eS 


a eee 


—_—e ee eee 


—— eee 


—— ee a 


—— ee oe 


—— Se ewe — 
—— ee we 
———— we ee 


ee oe 


ee ee 
— ee ee 


_—S ae ee 


ee ew oe ee 


27,484 
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Decrease. 


——— = ee 


ee ee em — 


~— oe ee 


1,018 


ee ———— 
See ee ee 
ae ee 


a | no eee 


39,870 


1876. 


$10,891 
32,709 
11,014 
9,861 
40,627 
143 ,570 
19,575 
24,135 
13,003 
269,160 
16,895 
28,955 
5, 665 
6,329 
78,835 
2,750 
9,909 
29,879 
3,584 
68,412 
10,581 
13,875 
109 , 369 
23,989 
8, 009 
107,745 
73,990 


51,729 
47,964 
11,753 
43,445 
11,910 
38,185 
11,853 
36,117 
19,350 
25,585 
11,672 
13,132 
177,200 
148,454 

6, 220 
56,043 
10,080 

8,560 
17,070 
34,920 
32,533 
45,310 
58,889 
49,679 

5,814 
25,690 
11,649 
142,190 


$5,275,894 


Value of cat- 
tle over $50, 


26,447: 


TST. 
$14,675 
37,355 
11,435 
10,030 
37,579 
126,436 
17,220 
28 , 086 
14,327 
217,250 
18,379 
30,440 
4,775 
6,750 


46,780 
43,578 
12,915 
35,725 
13,453 
39,950 
10,934 
36,114 
18,595 
26,980 
10,226 
15,592 
174,950 
151,499 
4,470 
49,960 
10,512 
8 720 
14,831 
33,500 
24,835 
42,703 
51,437 
45,122 
6,575 
20,905 
21,422 
141,310 


$5,019,072 


Valne of cat- 
tle over $50, 


Increase. 


$3,784 
4,646 


ee ee er 


es eee eC 


mew eee ee 


ae wee ee 


ae eee Cee 


a eee ee ee ee 


eee eee ere 


es ee ee 


ee se eee eee 


eae eS Ce 


meee eee ee 


ee ee 


ae wee ee 


$181,575 
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Decrease. 


es —_———=— 
eee 


—a ae eee ee ee 


er 


awe ee ee eee ere 


— 


$438 397 
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664. STATISTICAL TABLES. 
No. 4—C ontinued. 
COUNTIES. Stores, Stores, j|Increase.|Decrease.| Value of Value of 

1876. 1877. stores, 1876.\stores, 1877. 
iain he 21 24 ea NR Ni. $41,647 $44,760 
Suen yes coats 24 Peo) pee a a 1 24,825 29 555 
MUG ersOM eS 33 42 ee eee ee 49 ,850 47,360 
Patan iS 37 42 sy Pemeaed eee 46 ,850 57,500 
area te 57 60 he ee ei 90,975 99 ,850 
| EL] ti ag 42 I at go ee 3 57,900 45,500 
Beta ses. 11 Bieta ee 3 10 ,650 6,950 
PMOMOTEC® 22d tea 61 Dea eee saree 9 73,260 76,055 
Bourbon. L226 2. 93 109 26 Se ee 160,275 204,825 
Raye nod Wo OM 92 0h Menken 2 139,965 129,652 
Bale nels. ue 65 66 (hab nate oe 129,705 132,625 
Braeken wor. 69 G2 inisiaw te wees 7 88 , 560 19,525 
Breathitts 225. 15% 9 2) fest Ai A Fo He 10,450 12,700 
preckinridge Uo 61 70 21 eae rea 90 ,945 101,300 
: E11 ye ar es 23 25 A Mies a ee 25,775 20,475 
Butiereo. ou n 20 23 rl ee 44,500 43,103 
Caitdiweltl soe 51 ABN pe 6 12,955 57,042 
Calloway -2. 22 40 SY an Rae an 3 79, 705 64,475 
Campbells 2. 2 208 228 AU |e Sa Deh ak wl 14] ,230 131,510 
Carroll sei. oe 54 58 7) peed Sale 68 ,650 70,690 
Garber) 2 2 ae 30 SAN teal eo 6 54,250 42,129 
Casey ee ee 22 CET ALIN al i 22,193 22,905 
Christian. _..-2- 118 120 Dale oece ee 165,380 160,655 
EI ee 64 (0) Pusan Wa 4 76,920 79,970 
Cys eA 16 GP peed eu ee neces 15,850 13,900 
Glmton 2.225 ok 14 L2p)) cee ee 2 28,400 25 ,600 
Crittenden -___.-_ 31 37 (Gyo A Bea oe 48,530 48,700 
Cumberland ____~_ 20 LO pete 1 27,450 27,500 
Baviess #.-— +L oka 168 177 Se aA UE 234,245 247,775 
Edmonson _..____- 14 ra as rN ag 10,401 7,820 
Pig hs e ee a 30 7A Retr i etl 3 28 ,955 30,050 
POLE ee cee 6 12 O:\9) Be ae 7,200 8,580 
Hayette aw coe 289 ZOOM Ie ey 20 629,100 552,300 
Miler 32, 66 BB Bee ee 8 72,470 66,975 
Plog een aie 13 17 alle tl 16,455 18,640 
Peaniklim Soe per 95 oF meee enced 14 211,906 207,908 
Button 22 ese 71 72 1 eral ley Na 156 , 400 151,685 
OVA, poses 28 31 Ps tere a de 44,605 45,290 
Gamrard x= e0 et 2 45 Bg Bee os! 4 73,500 56,100 
Ceti on a oe rs 46 ca| Pay er 2 57,810 - 63,525 
Girareds @ rms Se 93 OO a. tae 3 12 oo 122,738 
Grayson 22-2 2- 51 56 Bias ea a 50,190 49,765 
Greene aoe 31 37 Ae oe 2 ete 17,475 21,415 
Greemip dnt. b22>= 36 Bi pee a ret 4 64 ,960 60,800 
Hancock ____.--_- 30 31 esl ba a 31,030 30,000 
Hating soe eos 2 96 coe | Bata Ae Na Pier 99,600 119,774 
|g) eA 0 elem a 10 12 2 Meee eae 7,200 10,950 
Harrison ____--__- 75 91 TGs keh ee 116,660 114,980 
B51 epee Me Ng 42 ree 6 (Ge 65,150 
Henderson ___....-_- 122 123 | Se sae eee 207,965 207,381 
UO THI Vd ts le 69 O80) seen 1 111,460 95,655 
Picea yi (hah et 58 60 Ly asec eae 68,085 81,469 
HO pA INS 22 te Gi 80 Sie ete ses ete 85,161 85,315 
JON sebie ie. ee 8 iy Pete A vert ge a Ne! 4,950 7,100 
Jetrerson io 2252" 1,899 1,915 Ting | aie ns oi te 7,723 ,625 7,260,225 
Jessamine 22. __- 38 |.) 50 1 aD et ON 59,750 98 , 740 
Johnson eee 20 TO cais sens ‘ll Pps Nee Wa 3 24,404 
Kenton = 52 ee 528 OL Mia aie eas 1} 601,520 | 579,905 
Tears re era ee Dark 31 CNA ct Sa 22,216 14,538 
Et MD 22 26 ree See 39,375 | 38,160 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 665 
No. 4—Continued. 
Value under Value under | 
Tncrease. Decrease. |the equalization|the equalization| Increase. Decrease. 
; law, 1876. law, 1877. 
SS A do ed pe $294 , 232 YUU (SS 2 1 ogame te $16 , 299 
BS. | hese Nore 186,418 192,165 > Sonam I a a oD a 
i ae $2,490 284,990 Dole Du Mh ee cet Nr 27,440 
DSSS iy ea a 130, 709 313,762 VSS sO530 koro eae 
BE SILD deat atte 3 298 ,228 298,082 GAs = tt) Pon 
peamiccs cae sw 12,400 357,660 SS I ae 43,285 
ee teat 7 3,700 14,886 WA OCA ce ck A 660 
OAS om ai ce 945,184 | SG Case eee Mee | 127,432 
ON al T0 fg 1,407,685 1,410,419 DI Bde fa ee a 
Aaa ie Gia 10,313 355,403 442,341 $6938. (le a aoe 
OTS tae eee 1,087,135 TFET Ars oe a | 110,118 
Nee Re Ra 9,035 356,870 BO Oe SOO eee la ek 27,520 
ATT eee ela 52,176 PSE OS AD ie Pate | 10,192 
MOSS GE cig ky et 718,605 GilGwN ODS Woe So LL 102,410 
0 God Oo Aaa 5,300 281,087 De IAs) eee Te ae): 47,333 
“oo a ina 1,397 193,934 PEON DM ete He. 33,982 
a ee 15,913 267,179 283 ,970 165,791; | 22s eee 
Lye chal Se 15,230 260,751 OF TRO One eee ae ese 23,466 
Pere ajc 9,700 434,975 AAO 2G sees i. Joe 5 OLaer 
PROMOTE cr enue iL 388 , 883 =H ES) fe) 9,148 - 
Bee cree 2 dy, V2 128,745 Mopospimes) us 51,758 
FA) aes aN 114,645 | VORAB VO al Se Ns os 12,326 
Bear a 4,725 552,340 HOSRIDO Pe | TN. AL 46,390 
S10, Un ne 923,410 SPAS GTT) dee nnn Eee 96,920 
Piller ta Kaige} 1,950 85,218 92,058 6,840}... 2 A ps 
‘lball lall RRSA 2,806 102,691 OUR AOoM ewe es 10,286. 
Bei(Cs heel Sr Se 239,337 PTAA) Ny | [a 5,124 
FO ane 187,759 | iUeftiga s 17,338 
EE? ar ie 692,945 737,988 45, 0430 | ty a eee 
[ke 8 Ca 2,581 82,653 86 ,999 4) 346 |.) eee 
AO epgt achat ies a 113,001 BONO P Hawn Jae 13,176 
UES 10 Raa, ea 36 ,839 oe se ticle Ne ee aa 3,294 
SLE Ag 76,800 2,185,420 Hi, LO Ode al ae a 141,198 
Meee 5,495 664 ,641 DOGMA TON so eek 68 , 262 
Del Gi |e taeey Seon, fe 57,862 59,106 1, 2444) ee 
La 3,998 603,804 Ge FC) a fae ie Oe 64,526 
IVS 4,715 273 ,589 OPA OBR Se ISO 52,396 
Cay ee Se ae 174,731 192,266 | 47 505% se. aee 
ed aa 17,400 » 439 612 BOORSOOM ein) res! 89,312 
[PU 1S Ugo 366 , 892 BEORORS Mico uous ha ) 209 
Pe re 10,253 386 , 235 SUSECS Mei ges. Sows) ey 8,153 
Stns 425 271,115 DAS TO ela mee ona 26,410 
Ea ove 156,028 SETS (015) 0) i ie eae 20,978 
Meas PPA 4,160 356 ,679 S02 1G60R ere ete 54,519 
Re ee NN 1,030 171 ,480 UTD aa) Se ee gay e e 20,525 
ORO EA IA Sys ge ok 469,982 BOR GU Sy teenie ts 110,154 
ESP Os Neca tee 37,816 ae Bil tia Wee Ne GN Sv 3,004 
CAL han eae 1,680 780,815 WO 2oei tee Lee 70 , 559 
A 12,835 371, 052 Sul APN crea ot ie 59,778 
ALS ce ae 584 835,245 TQS ASOR Rls Ve aye 109,806 
Peleg 8 15,805 489,955 633 , 753 TAS. TSS. |! | ee 
TSE 7 a ee ee eS 201,009 Te OOM eels ot 22,017 
IEY SO RRS PR Oe eS 275.211 TALIS! it aan ee 3,050 
PEGG en ces ey tet 13,650 15,050 200. feo Wis Bet 
Beep aa | 463,400 8,410,456 8,864,930 ADAP ATA, | > ha 
LCE Raia RO aoa 519,000 672,560 163,660.) 25. sae 
Jee 4,769 70,787 72,714 i) 9017, ||) ces eee 
io ee 21,615 988 ,120 1,107,887 WG 767" | a Se eee 
faa 7,678 110,817 CY RON aan ee ee eee 13,532 
2 is ae 1,215 201 ,344 to Gaevle ser se 3,411 
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COUNTIES. Stores, | Stores, Ree 4 Value of Value of | 
1876. 18%7. stores, 1876. | stores, 1877. 
ennelyse25 2) 2. 23 ZO: 204s one 3 $13,935 | $23,380 
Lawrenee .._..-—. 25 1 yoga (eee a Ea 12 42,790 41,350 
Se ae 12 11 | ak ts 1 12,950 10,150 
Heteher oo. 22 a. 14 i eek ees 3 14,615 8,935 
Memisy se. ye) 48 50 FUME Soke 40 ,650 44,807 | 
Pincol Ny. 2 a6.25_= 65 68 1 foes ae ere earner 109,450 100 ,830 
Livingston ~--___- 38 39 | ar ase Tie 41,730 42,645 | 
emati so. 2 a 90 107 UT, LPB oo eae 86,173 78,595 
[3 ee 19 24 Seat. eae 42,500 40,890 
Madison —....-__- 98 101 3 | gh LETS 168 520 150,990 
Mapofitn . 242: 8 9 ieee 12,300 13,650: |. 
MATHOT. 622. ote 43 44 ME as a ae 89 , 000 84 ,380 | 
Mershall, 202 2S 31 33 Di Were ek ae . 29,350 31,905 
Martha 2-2-2 2. 8 By ee Racist aS 5,075 4,610 
Deserise: 2) he 174 0:2) oy Reeth 22 406 ,870 320 ,335 | 
McCracken —..._.. 198 | SG Spee eee 12 416,045 429,450 
Moles =... 37 eye seeea aca 1 38,255 | 42,310 
Mater 2 rk 34 DO iis tees 8 51,500 48 080 
Menilee 5 oe 6 14 (SI | ed ga 35210 f 3,270 
Mercer =. J 3 56 DO! i Eee ey ee ees 109 ,.450 87,075 | 
Metcalfe ..- 2... 24 26 | . Deville eis ies 25,749 28 ,593 
Monroe. 4..2.5044 25 29 | A A es ' 39),990) | 40,720 
‘Montgomery —___-_- 54 yea i pleas POL 79 , 250 72,200 } 
Moran 2 2 ss if 8 Rs Ue ee ee 14,665 18,510 
Muhlenburg -_-_- —- 48 56 SER he hes 51,525 53,970 
Melson 222525 75 Ts ae 4 111,125 100,000 } 
NichOlas’s .- = -1 5 37 4} APH eee 59,990 22,170 | 
ieia see. ole 72 81 Osean ok 74,745 79,650 | 
Oldham ____-_____ 28 ye te Se 3 1 28 380 29,750 | 
GON oti 8 Noe 41 54 hf | a ane 54,183 61,000 | 
@insley a 14 1dact or gle WW alla 12,950 13,052 | 
Pendleton __-_.~- 65 68 BR ie, te sek ec F208 68,315 
PPOU GY ee ee ke § 6 gies shee 6,950 10,160°; 
Pac bby eh a ml 22 qt (Pawnee 52,335 42,550 
Powel. ae 8 a4 Peon oe 4,175 4,288 
Balesk? ..35. 2 52 AB) cus ay 4 66 , 220 56, 220 
Robertson .-_...- 16 1h i eer ee ee 3 9,425 7,850 | 
Dngekeastlet_— a. _2T Zh at eee eee. 26,425 28,185 
Romans Joos sk 10 er Mien en 6 6,075 3,700 | 
pS 5 | a re ee 14 15 | ae Res 24,750 27,900 | 
BOR oo te 13 1 ea ol 6 120,575 96,025 | 
Pee bDS te 67 76 Ca a See Oe 111,675 110,350 
SHUNPSON 2. 22. y 54 5d (ie ekenwerens 2 72,460 72,870 
BPOHCEE =< 25 212. 16 20 Ap Wee eS 15,500 16,300 
Mamlot 7. fsa 21 LG Aes 3 27,505 22,474 | 
dd, Wee b4 77 rg | Aenea 100,970 94,950 | 
iiagoy tw oo. BA Nal See le 7 84,210 75,575 
Mrumnidle: 18 a Ripe a5) 1 22,800 15,500 | 


Wiirrenm, 2. 22. 121 129 NGS Be) 231,545 241,115 
Washington -__-_- 34 25s db Ween! us 29,875 30,200 | 
Minyne. joi. 20 TAU ag HEE PCAN, ca 38 , 922 30,450 

MW oepeberst2 22s. 38 45 1 I ae ear 59), 750 48 020 
Witriley 2 220 Jeo 25 ZA OR Sas, See 1 30,545 25,650 | 
Mitotic Mes aL AS 1} al? | 22k ee ee ee 16,783 13,199 
Woodford -__.-__- | 59 Bd || Se a ee hae 102,200 99,025 | 


eee 


es ee | ee 


Union = 72 iW Bg 5 Very eee 136,027 ¥24,270 | 
7,996 8,090 337 243 |$16,737,825 |$15,932,226 


: 
_ 


_r. ~~ 
lide 


— 
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Value under Value under | 
Increase. Decrease. |the equalization|the equalization’ Increase. Decrease. 
law, 1876. iaw, 1877. 
iis a eee $555 $118,014 POO SSO ee 2 $27,134 
Sa ee ee 1,440 125 513 132,210 SO G90 Wo nce 22 eee 
Se, Le ee 2,800 38 ,512 Take Dis), ileal meaner, es me Os Lia 
at 5,680 35,260 | = SO MOGs ed wesc 0 5,164 
tiny ase de 225,118 Oa) (Olay) ya ce tee, 3h 108 
Re tee 8,620 626 ,879 626 , 900 YM ep ea Meet 
UN (ee ae 226,738 RSG LO" eee ee oes 40,619 
ee ae 7,578 460,389 2 a(n a eee 109 ,594 
EE ee 1,610 137,352 ESO 5 AO) 3) a ot ea 922 
et ee 17,530 1,161,150 iT OS Mieke ar 66,360 
SY eel ae 650 76,473 Or OO hit ce ee 670 
ys ae 4,620 688 896 Soe TAw Nal ca aun 36,148 
eta ee ca 140,551 143,161 2 G10,;| a. agp eeee 
ak by Male 465 12,603 1 Keates) I | ae ea ea 1,822 
Le eee 86,535 1,020,100 CYNE A gaan ae a ea 113,495 
ed0p | Bae ag 1,357,435 B2OMO20 Wea ee 1,028,415 
ee se ie a ae 165,977 121) 20 1a ce 16 , 862 
bb ¢ an 3,420 276,549 Win ae) et eee a 99,307 
Bien Wh...) 13,445 Sy SC (ai VE et 3,602 
ML er : 22,375 484,354 486,199 1845) | 0 eae 
PRA Pe at 4 225,912 USOp SOO tee 36,513 
OO eee 170,661 176,282 B62], 12.2... eee 
a aga 7,050 269,647 260848 O21 aot Le 2 3,799 
Bed dake ae ee 48,760 70,749 21,989. |\o.. <a 
DMs, Oe eee 177,315 HEL EO 2a a 13,566 
ne. yea 11,125 1,433,790 PSR AG) Pen ae. 79,672 
ee Te a 7,820 529 ,570 AGI SUG) Hee Li woe 67,760 
ES USS Oe eae a Ae 369 , 636 ISU (CSA ao le ey 31,942 
ier SiOi yas ee 2 351,030 392,400 Agana tk « stee ea 
Say ie tes Se ae 325 , 206 CpSGGn puesta as ae | 49,648 
1S ES a ene Aa 26,521 DO RODO” Pan see 2 oe 2,982 
Misuse 2,890 239,320 Dol OOO Weeks Se oar 1,741 
paren Cedars oem Sere 24,110 25,904 L404 |. 3 
Bat ne ae 9,785 98,755 119,660 20.905, 1. 5_ oe 
‘ AE aaa ik 29,297 35,728 6.43) |) lo ee 
2 eae 10,000 201,225 WeOnAan iy jee ee 41,804 
ks alle 1545 67,540 DO WIZO patel eb ese OF 10 ,620 
WOO patoon one eo 135,248 GRO 82 ye ala 18,316 
4) ial 2,375 31,472 SUL TED ge ds ea 6,827 
BETO) ciate ek 173,619 Ne 3080) ee Boe ee 10,539 
Se ee 24 ,550 686 , 650 GAGE DOM Yo ee 40,100 
ee ie 1,325 983,583 Opi eh ee ja 31,926 
2.) WOR eset See 291,039 DT (AR ey Gi Accel OS ee aa 18,822 
BOO) a ce cee ls SN 264,740 J Sy. 217 ig a a LS EL 8,318 
ee ey 5,031 179 ,047 188 ,352 9308. site. seen 
Tita pees 6,020 504,896 HOS Agee oe 6,473 
Se ae 8,635 317,494 POEMS Sai a orca yc. 20,608 
li ae 7,300 170,545 TUEST aC nl nad ieee ne 18,895 
Se i, TO 437,154 : ASO S498 i ce at 656 
1410) CUE PP del Se a, 946,750 1,008, 747 Gl. 907. 122... 222 
; i fa ee 371,064 374,576 Selo | 01 sos 
mireo ug 8,472 209 ,033 221,093 12.060) |i. oe 
ue 11,730 219,630 OU GEE hee 18,110 
<a 4,895 92,645 Be MOduiee es. 6,455 
SE rea 3,584 96,122 Dr Ah Whee oe 31,082 
TT Oe ae oe Bee ails 860,965 890 , 240 20, Bh |=. ee 


$270,885 | $1,076,484 | $50,411,279 | $47,930,888 | $1,471,483 $3,951,874 


a 
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Anderson __-_ 


Ballard 222 | 


Rarrens. 222 2— 


Bourbon ___- 
Boyd 
ENG) (Ce 
Bracken ____ 
Breathitt____ 
Breckinridge, 
Bathittsa-. 
Biuatier si 
Caldwell ____ 
Calloway ___ 
Campbell __. 
Carroll 22.2. 
Carter 
Casey 


Clark? ses 4 
ley 
Clinton 2 -.2* 
Crittenden __ 
Cumberland _ 
Daviess _____ 
Edmonson. __ 
Pstnls ss 
sBttott 2. Ss 
Bayette =-.—- 
Fleming -__- 
ley de 2.5 2. 
Franklin 2... 
Pulton 22. 
Gallatin  __- 
Gartard 2. — 


Grayson ___. 
Greeny ts. > 
Greenup ____ 
Hancock ___-_ 
Hardin; !. 
Harlan 


Hameo 252 
Henry 2222 
Hickman____ 
Hopkins ~___ 
Jackson_—__ 
Jetterson _-_ 
Jessamine. __ 
“OHNSOn 
Kenton _____ 
KNOX 
Larue 


— ae ee 
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Value of car-| Value of car- 
COUNTIRS. |riages, &c.,|riages, &c.,|Increase. 


1876. 
$5,310 
12,796 
11,560 
9,320 
14,039: 
9,150 
180 
25,625 
44,175 
10,417 
26,975 
23,285 


1877. 
$6 , 280 
5,023 
13,140 
10,339 


28,365 
22,176 


$970 


1,580. 
1,019 


7,740 
10,303 
1,445 
8,175 
10,722 
21,260 
9,535 
1,405 
5,293 
45,310 
13,230 
2,311 
365 
5,187 
2,745 
42 600 
2,183 
2,185 
56,275 
31,203 


162,400 
24,570 
470 

86 , 760 
866 
3,765 


8,595 
8,890. 
1,017 
9,215 

10,205 

15,275 


4,472 
40,215 
14,820 


L224 


1,820 


6,352 
10,035 
166,990 
22,505 
215 
88,225 
917 
3,135 


855 


—— ee eee 


1,040 


— eee eee 


4,590. 


1,465 


and silver plate, 


: and silver plate, 
Pianos, &c., 


1876.|pianos, &c., 1877. 


Value of gold and| Value of gold and 

Decrease. silver watches, gold |silver watches,gold 
fe Nee Ca $12,532 $11,990 
$7,773 6 ,562 5,803 
erat Gati 6,320 6,380 
poles pa Ay Ne 11,957 12 ,800 
989 16,050 Li 133 
1,965 10,030 8,410 

82 902 611 

2,830 24,128 19,772 

Bae Aa! eh 47,694 a Wig We 8) 
1,082 44,233 38 ,808 

Se Se ee 20,990 18,555 
1,109 18,255 18,507 

CR TL ey kcal 1,009 1,028 
iE Dig paces 22,605 24,180 
] 413 14,934 14,269 
428 4,818 6,179 

rai ve ta 13,100 7 11,604 
517 12,042 13,210 
5,985 46,505 44 698 
505 15,132 16,267 

435 6,834 |° 6,670 

821 4,479 3,244 
5,095 40,705 43,715 
IT ER 14,337 16,725 
Per atin 4,867 4,273 
ee ee 2,828 1,910 
59 10,376 Tl o70 

900 6,371 5,983 

285 40 , 239 40 ,388 
LOY 2,566 2,393 

bbe EMER SEES 5,017 4,569 
SERRE Het) ik 928 699 
4,100 66 , 440 61,130 
3,738 23 ,883 22,060 
130 Dien 2,071 
2,339 60,792 56,631 
pica yey le 15 ,330 12,645 
ee eee Wei )5) 10,819 
a 2,260 23,480 21,285 
4,721 12,035 10,589 

pe eer 21,250 20,916 
875 9 Dat 8,725 
1,350 6,248 5,210 
842 14,951 13,830 

ta i 9,290 8,785 
1,635 19,985 15,971 
1,500 490 388 
2,380 33,145 33,140 
Seek Rees 11,083 12, 97%9. 
8,590 54,118 , 49 ,500 

ian oe Oe nS 25,460 26,526 
974 13 ,006 12,551 

ssf Pea ee Seer 15,615 14,735 
ee Ss 440 ~~ 6845 
PUA Seabees 267,124 267,238 
2,065 21,595 18,925 
255 3,765 3,898 

si ree 167,925 190,675 
Sats Nie weet 3,808 4,018 
630 6,402 6,317 


2 
f. 
e 
* 
&. 
+ 
rs 
it, 
4 
‘ 


Increase. 


rs 


ee eee 


oem eee eee 


ae es eee es ee 
seme et ee ne oe ee 


ee ee ee ee 


(ee we es ee ee 


Decrease. 


eee ee 


—— eae 
ee ee ee ee ee 


229 
5,310 
1,823 


2,670 
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Total valuation,/Total valuation, 


1876. 


$1,822,089 
1,685,730 
1,798 ,000 
2,228,088 
3,209,571 
2,754,610 
409,241 
5,998,330 
10,659,701 
3,203,470 
4,668,672 
3,279,720 
684,866 
3,606,462 
2,279,461 
1,506,384 
2,036,407 
2,102,880 
9,803,813 
2,505,595 
1,735,486 
1,339,998 
5,272,869 
5,673,551 
957,608 
848 ,843 
1,941,586 
1,305,040 
6,999,382 
964,010 
1,263,399 
561,834 
14,343,670 
4,218,325 
868 , 782 
5,042,122 
1,906,045 
Lettie 
SD eiean 
3,118,518 
4,063,702 
1,799,669 
1,204,900 
2,426,830 
1,526,550 
3,232,716 
611,848 
5,717,859 
2,550,594 
5,986,340 
4,275,440 
1,870,557 
2,485,194 
450,630 
65,562,248 
3,409,482 
821,723 
15,782,034 
895,974 
1,696,491 


be 


$1,834,482 
1,639,575 
1,736,705 
2,456,797 
3,140,722 
2,533,500 
444,618 
5,661,552 
10,988,810 
3,145,549 
4,556,299 
3,176,844 
654,743 
3,498,774 
2,126,381 
1,419,640 
1,944,449 
2,003,566 
9,260,341 
2,456,761 
1,460,367 
1,284,739 
4,984,255 
5,467,018 
1,046,924 
862,315 
1,894,181 
1,265,863 
6,919,446 
904,960 
1,158,525 
548,192 

- 13,928,519 
3,865,599 
930,378 
4,823,694 
1,819,598 
1,664,854 
3,331,000 
Secunia 
3,822,681 
1,724,195 
1,132,939 
he nll tay 
1,461,495 
2,809,535 
523,966 
5,541,406 
2,328 ,593 
5,542,492 
4,265,820 
1,741,795 
2,367,832 
430,595 
63,312,568 
3,897,689 
833,846 
15,829,127 
896 , 780 
1,698 , 094 


Increase. 


$12,393 


ee 


329,109 


— en eee ee 
ee es ee 


ee a er es 


eee eee ee 
eee ee ee we 
ed 


—_e ee ee Ce 


oe ae a es ee 


488,207 
12),.128 
47,093 

806 
1,603 


669 


Decrease. 


68,849 


336,778 
57,921 
112,373 
102,876 
30,123 
107,688 


99,314 
543,472 
48 ,834 
275,119 
55,259 
288,614 
206,533 


415,151 


218,428 
86,447 
66,321 

196,127 


20,035 


wee eee eee 
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COUNTIES. | riages, &c.,| riages, &c.,|Increase. Haseseue 
1876. 1877. 
Haurel’ 2 a2 $1,352 SOCOe | esos sae $552 
Lawrence __-_ 1,435 DAS. eae 192 
mee. a 
Letcher _-__- 1,193 WWAeipe| ete bean ot 2a 1,068 
Pewis =o 10,820 Dy Otis we 1,742 
Lincoln _-__- 29,795 Dor elguite on vee 4,680 
Livingston __ 4,575 ee NGG yh We eee ecie 205 
rar oo 20,620 2AN 33) Be oy ee EL 305 
Myon 4202 ss 3,440 /Abyteh ow Mig Prete fap go 8 579 
Madison__-_~ 37,440 DO S20 oor e 1,620 
Mar omen 2 | a aia 240 $220 esas s 
Marion _ ---- 14,069 Lo. O30 hee see 139 
Marshall ___- 4,887 50am OLS ees es he 
Martin: 0 50 [ites Oe a eee 50 
Mason... 43 645 AS: A350 yomeee 215 
McCracken __ RS TO. O95 tae 440 
McLean —-_- folere |G) 8,770 AVG ral Seatac eee i 
Meade.) 8,298 (7000 phen eon aa 368 
Menifee _____ 55 195 LOM oe Soe ce 
Mereerex. 2. * 25,370 2h ao eee eee 4,135 
Metcalfe .___ 3,791 SPO yy eaten. 321 
Monroe... 1,610 Le doOe ie a= aes 80 
Montgomery_ 12,740 OF SON hea. cae Bye YEO) 
Morgdn _ =~ 410 480 Wa ee 
Muhlenburg -~ 7,760 GeO cho. eros 1,398 
Nelson = 22 24,810 DAs po Oi, eee eres 75 
Nicholas .-__ 12,230 13,140 po All yi ec tale 
Si a Me ae 10,940 DOO Oth pone ve 1,080 
Oldbam _____ 10,840 TOC SoU ee eo ae 510 
Oven, 2 = 7,480 Orts og | ee 1,045 
Owsley -.-_- 100 Plaats MS A 75 
Pendleton ___ 3,540 Be2bos| ele 7a5 alee oe 
Petty, eee ee eee 3 Ba | Se ee 
Pe ilcet ee 665 745 SOE ee eee 
Powell sos" BOO seh eee ete et te 338 
Plesk? 3. 4,102 Be LO Ne tee 932 
Robertson —_ 2,900 3,380 ASO 2. Bon pte is 
Rockcastle __ 350 S20 teensy 25 
ROWAN 2.2 956 SOU) ae hs es 626 
Passe} ee 15183 1,185 7 Ay eS Sate Set 
Seotb ee. 36,725 37,215 ASO) 5 edits 
Shelby ___- 52,730 504250 geet 2,500 
Simpson -__- 19,490 22,546 SiO UG i eee eee 
Spencer ____ 10,729 5 a0) Wee ane 2,429 
Payor eos =e 5,241 5,300 aS i eee as ee = 
odd er 2 26,942 AGO 210 | eee eetane ete 1% 
Trigpe } 2.2 14,008 Ti Ben eae eet 2,146 
Crimble > - 6,350 GO HOO) ener 190 
Linton 222. 23,445 TS, O20 he ates 4,525 
Warren .____ 27,315 26 30) | 2 es 1,010 
Washington _ Se 110 Gedo lees 1,865 
Wayne ___._ 1,560 6,440 ||) 42880 Cuea eae 
Webster ____ 9,840 eit pee 1,085 
Whitley ___- 335 415 Bi Siete Ue 
WiOlhes beets 320 570 ZOO Pl Dis See 
Woodford __- 35,210 S107. seg 4,135 
Total _____|$1,630,408 $1,552,487 /$42,076 |$119,997 
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Value of car-| Value of car- 


Value of gold and| Value of gold and 
silver watches, gold|silver watches,gold 
and silver plate,/and silver plate, 
pianos, &c., 1876.|pianos, &c., 1877. 


$3,939 $3,785 
9,155 9,847 
2,848 2,912 
924 1,022 
19,185 | 18,356 
29,145 26,517 
15,514 14,901 
22,710 20,363 
8,451 8,386 
32,830 29,830 
1,046 1,330 
13,694 17,951 
7,959 8,090 
823 580 
50,090 44,645 
55,075 47,675 
7,209 6,995 
11,736 9,381 
358 | 689 
21,635 17,786 
7,621 7,419 
3,850 3,060 
15,748 16,177 
3,058 2,749 
12,468 12,856 
45,125 45,789 
14,720 14,330 
14,908 15,705 
17,900 16,790 
8 , 586 8,516 
1,242 1,807 
15,730 15,345 
214 11] 
5,190 3,606 
379 273 
10,900 8,250 
4,570 4,015 
4,791 4,140 
1,296 1,306 
2,305 2,598 
32,810 33,030 
36,137 31,894 
13,659 14,572 
9,938 8,137 
7,708 7,185 
17,813 17,950 
16 , 060 13,493 
13,255 12,575 
30,178 26,470 
43,615 37,804 
8,145 8,787 
2,670 S214 
9,995 8,146 
1,225 1,120 
2,419 2,133 
38,365 33,550 
$2,200,393 | $2,131,872 


LD 


A 
f 
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1876. eo Gee 
kee abe ial $154 $845,621 SO0r BON ee ee Jeo N $24,764 
Seog ete toe ot 1,414 355 1,474,019 $59,664. Wo 
hig eA 511,241 BRON OG dee ae eae nk 27,536 
GU sa gr 500,880 AGRE OAT Ube TY 1,933 
2s rae a 829 2,276,759 Pe DUOg 29S Yoana de 66 ,536 
1s ey 2,628 4,225,634 APL GS) FINO, Misiee Moe ss 55,922 
fa hope ie al 613 1,729,084 WS 4G 203 Ve i see pere e 79,801 
ey See 2,347 3,984,699 rior O68): Yijate et awed 233,611 
ibang Sa 65 PZ, 892 MOU AO ae ee eS 55,680 
ee el Pk 3,000 7,571,300 Ae) SE |e ee ar 201,720 
Pee Se 736,147 OO; AGN, Hey on ee ee eee 35,696 
ie oes BS 1,743 3,388,257 BPS eNS9 yh. ce ey te 36,068 
6) is el baa 1,545,417 AG So Mee fo Sep: 78,064 
So 243 267,466 294, 786 2h, 320) 24.5) see 
“outs a B,445 7,802,296 TSA E GIR qe nl 367,368 
enh pie aa 7,400 6,225,315 tO iO Went ose oe 1,322,215 
Mere ee Pr 214 1,535,992 1,552,798 165806 {) 0) oe 
thie th 2,355 2,029,173 ESI Vala SS a ea 113,678 
E15 ih gel ee eee 214,156 FAV SMA ICE ll a eee 4,803 
“2a af aa 3,£49 3,840,428 SDD DESI ake oie 318,855 
<tr et he 202 1,417,998 feOon GN ee ee 80,837 
Lahti edad Bee 790 1,381,129 1 Sobp ONO etek cL 25,250 
ON i og entre 3,311,043 Be SOB OL we oro he 78,449 
pact thea RAOGDE 309 1,005,607 CYR SC se aaa aa aan 36, 702 
Beowimers Wheat 2,026,796 fe G5 000 lew 71,767 
5G te 5,380,875 SS TIaZ iso) yan ee 265 ,888 
ital a oleae 390 3,255,020 Sa eG Oe oe 140,530 
PS Geese tee ek 3,093,425 TOO OR AGO pss cene) Supe 100,956 
1k ie 2 net all 1,110 | 2,894 ,858 TRACKENCNE C10 ay Mae ee A ea 14,415 
joa aaa eee 70 DOT al Dp SAMe O20 Man ce th 159,816 
BGO et Ald a 499,242 Hehe Math Ae i ea 4,727 
15 2 hee say A 385 3,105,880 | BODO COO. Hee te foe 46,211 
See ate 103 511,639 DUOMO Wen 2 eis tes 5,316 
hal Ne 1,584 1,478 543 1,502,661 Ala Gi | imaenae) S8S 
22 lied 106 367 ,053 389 , 896 29.843 2 eae 
Meroe able Y 2,650 2,108,414 O56. 255 2c 8 a 149,159 
2 = one Ue 555 943 ,685 (Se ALP AS Ha PER seal 9 ea 66 ,510 
Mee eee. 1 651 948,734 Sth ye | Cae math eae: 35,322 
2 UII Se Pe del 479,115 ADO ASO) Nee ai eM aa 23,680 
in BAU eda cl aiare ale 1,1°6,525 MOM SOG). cui de bey 15,692 
AGA 1 | AA AG i a 6,267 .050 Gab 320) (es eee oe 121,730 
gc ER 4,243 7,808,420 | Ry OS DDO 0) pesen pelle 172 , 360 
COTES eel 2,280,573 Dea O9Gi Has peer 126,478 
| ina cea Olam 1,801 2,086,770 1976, 964, We cee 109,806 
2 aertlaga) toll 523 L2r7.601. ISSR BOTs peepee, 23,794 
ie laa AM 2,794,703 DEV (SAA CEUs a ae ee gear 27,120 
a 5 aa 2,567 2,363 , 265 Mey iy) 4 in 325 Ta ea 34,671 
jt As 680 1,801,365 | 1p Gie, 805 eee | 127,470 
ates 5 aa 3,708 3 ,635 ,693 SnGy Apo e sun eg) 379,241 
2 Sea ee 5,811 6,687,155 (She ILO SY Ae Ph | ee a a ae 216,506 
yal enka Sid Fok 2,504,013 | Oia 4a ue tae Vl) a Sa 10,654 
(yy (aaa gat ilk 2 1,620,501 | PATH It see a aa 9,244 
dete ela D 1,849 1,859,759 set Tear ay |e tales Sac 82,602 
apes Se Eee 105 1,016,375 Stoke ae ayia ed (ee ee 30, 200 
ith, teenie 286 562,683 567 ,526 4,643 |b ee 
ee 4,815 5,919,875 Da 4 Oe es 72,235 
$57 512 $126,033 | $396,534,486 | $383,012,736 | $1,529,637 | $15,051,387 
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COUNTIES.| on the $190,| on the $100,| Increase. | Decrease. | Auditor’s| Auditor’s |. 
1876. 1877. list, 1876. |list, 1877. 


Adair ..-__ $y, 288 s6bs\ $7,287 93)” NS yen Ae 
Plier 2.00. J. 6,742 92 6)1p08: S022 ee PLBAO2 8 a 
Anderson ___ 7,192 00| 65946 \62 22s eee 245° 18)23 0 
Ballard . -__- 8,912 35] 9,827 19 O14 B4| | awe be) Ue 
Barren =/.. 12,828 28 PD 62.18 Oe eee Ce SONS SS, 852 
LCE) ii. eo 11,018 45 10.034 00)2. es leo8 884 745|(22. ole eee 
elie ko ek 1,636 96 1,778 47 PAR OM 2 eee es. | te 
Boowe 22. 23,993 32 22 GLO” Dit Ge een tae be S/R kh See eee PERS Ee 
Bourbon ____ 49:,.638-S0| > 43,955 24) 1 Sie aaie 2 ee a ee 
3100-6) Gare ae 12,813 88 12 DS 2, 20 pee oe ee eee Zo. GBs ool” Sho cS Se 
eieie et 18,674 69 LOA 220) 20S 2h eee HAO 29) “Scie oo 
Bracken ____ 13,118 88 PATO SS) eee eee Ay DOS es ee 
Breathitt____ 2,739 46 R618 O 7) neue nen 150) AO) sacs ee) ee ieee 
Breckinridge, 14,425°95} 3.995 10th 430: TS aia eee | ee 
Bullitt 2s 9,117 84 BAbO5 bela ain eo G12" 39) one, Nee ee eee 
101.71": 6,025 54 SGT Gea eee 346 984.22 Sole one See 
Caldwell ____ 8,145 63 POT ey Olt art eeseh aoe SOT S3j2e ak hr 
Calloway __- 8,411 52 SPO 4 12 Sees neat Seale BOT 20 oe oe 
Campbell ___ 39,215 25 Oy OMe ea Gee eee 2), do OO. Se 
Waproll 222.2 10,022 38 RZ rs OC Tae See EN T9534) (oe So 
Carter _____. 6,941 94 Star ar a eae ne 110047) ul 
Waseye fort 5,359 99 Diss O) uo Gil, Rat cee ere 22k OS bie). 72. oh eee 
Christian ___- 21,091 48 HOFIS 1 iO 2 eee eee 154" 46 220. eee 
aicinc 2 2 22,694 20 2 868) iO 1)| Sees eee ee 826 13) 22 2 eee 
Api Sf ae gc 3,830 43 ALS TO SOR 2 as eae ee OS 
Clinton <2 __ 3,395 37 3,449 26 OS SO ue) ee eee | 
Crittenden __ 7,766 34 DUG C2 eee ae UBS (OARESS. 0s 222 eee ee 
Cumberland 5,220 16 SOG 4b ae eee eee LS Gee six oe ee 
Daviess ____- 27,997 53 PAT Ris Si Ama 4 pane pa STOVE Fae 
Edmonson _- 3,856 05 Ol. 84) ee eee DBO 21) ee Seen 
LES See ae 5,953 60 A A694 20 See ewes AL: DO, te ee ee 
Bition 22 2,247 34 DOOo: Vy eee wane oe ba ore ich ye 
Fayette ____ 57,374) 68) 55,704, OBpLs Toney jp MGR OLG OL 12) Seema 
Fleming’ _..- 16,873 30 HOeIG2 Boies soe. LAO SU ae Ao ene 
Bip yd Ys cia! 3,475 13 ae mal ol 246 38)/.--__- pote ieee ye” (Ale 
Franklin = __ 20,168 49 19.294 (Bi ese ee ies ay ily Wenner (ae, Ke 
Hulton —"._. 7,624 18 RAZ TS: BON e, ee ee 345), Cope! oho a 
Gallatin ___. 6,924 70 6) 659 40/u eee 265 28) Wor Ai eel oe ee 
Garrard’ 14,108 50 Eo yor 4. OOhs aes ee (84.50 fe, ree ee 
Grant -.—_.. 12,474 07 12,691 03 ALGU OG) tow aT Ee Ue oe ee 
Graves______ 16,254 80 MS BOO) C21 Lae eee 96408 f22> [S| ake eee 
Grayson, ___- 7,198 68 6896 TSrbst se Ste SOL GOP su Be ae eee 
Green tok 4,819 60 ART OG hee ee ee JOT SAS be 
Greenup ____ Dat tas 2 TIOS4 OG Ripeeee eee 622 Sate 
Hancoek ____ 6,106 20 BGA 108) coe cnam Sera 260922 hat Se 
Earding 2: 12,930 86 LSS ld | Se a ee 1092 Meee so. ee 
Harlan _____ 2,447 39 50g SGin ae a ene | 351: Bab ioe |S ee 
Harrison -.—- 22,871 44 D2 AG; 62 te aaa ee 10D (G2) 2ets ee 
Hated J," 10,202 38 Orsi BT) eee 888" O1}.e. is 
Henderson_-__ 23,945 36 22069), Qe wee eee L, (1p 39) 22s: JUS eee 
Penny a 17,101 76 1063. (28 se oe ae 38 AG) aoe jae. eee 
Hickman____ 7,482 23 6967 1Stee ee pet: DIS Obi See Sea aes 
Hopkins .__- 9,940 7 O SATS 3 eke eee eae | 469 425) 22 2 eee 
Jackson. -—__ 1,802 52 L223 Cla te ee SO. Fai, we eee 
Jefferson -___ 262,248 99 253.2002] pee sone tee 8,998 2): Sie eee 
Jessamine ___ 13,637 93 $5,590 T6k) sh 9525.83) 55° 2 oe eee eee 
Johnson ____ 3,286 89 3,035 38 AQM40l Ro so ee ee ee | 
Kenton'.2 24 63,128 13 63,316 5] F883 )c wna eed 2a |e 
Know. 8132 3,583 90 3,587 12 Sgt: is 2 
Larae 2 6,785 96] 6,792 38 Gage) Eee eee 
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Increase. Decrease. Total tax for | Total tax for Increase. Decrease. 
1876. 1877; 5 

oh Si 8 NAG i ale Sete $7,288 36 $7,337 93 BAO! Se os ya ee 
LST SUN ey Rates scab 6,742 92 GkhbS eo0 eet te $184 62 
eT eR alee ee pee 7,192 00 GROG C2 lato cease 245 18 
ates eats we ees Dew NN Te 8,912 35 9,827 19 91401812 20 Se eer 
Tg oS ES ee bs ee 12,838 28 Zsa SO. ese aes 275 39 
A ao ails | Secor le 11,018 45 ROMS A OQ IES yo co 884 45 
el REN CI ee a a 1,636 96 1,778 47 RAP Sr) ek eee 
oR AST cop Rigel pe eg ea 23,993 32 COREA Giga cto 2 ee ok 12347 11 
Ss aoe apy [ot Se 42,638 80 43,955 24 1316) 44 |i ne eee 
DPE ES alae tour 12,813 88 2A 2 c20 Le SNe ‘231 68 
Mirena ra Hens y unk 2h Te 18,674 69 Eee WO sido 449 49 
BONS ed nN Jo Sr dag Holi 13,118 88 1102 Oi a3 3 ees ola 411 50 
gh eats AR cate Oa ER eho 2,739 46 PeGUS OUisene 2k 120 49 
| Acapellas ey ae = a 14,425 85 Wem FO 5 MUO |e et oS 430 75 
ok pv AM a a 9,117 84 SH 15 (0S | ee gens, See a 612 32 
eet I Sy Cay cop ae 6,025 54 BAGO OG)en kato 346 98 
LEASE RE aa 8,145 63 ATTA Regt) bas ela AR 367 83 
So is Es alae Se eae 8,411 52 ip OIC [aj es ee cm 397 27 
2 Ee ee Se 39,215 25 SUAODL SOs ee Sj 2,173 89 
2 ee ae a anak 10,022 38 COS o OA se ea. 195 34 
ik et Ueto ee 6,941 94 LC) 97) ee ate ad 1,100 47 
SON ESAS AE len artae nese 5,359 99 ich eos AGI) heel hee a 221 03 
ee eee aS a Spi pase ih id Coebalie 21,091 48 HOMO STOOD se ok el 1,154 46 
— ee EES i ae | eeepc ey ah ae 22,694 20 7A GVO) | ea eda 826 13 
Be) ee VERE aa hae aa 3,830 43 4,187 70 357.27 |e 
2 RS ee eae 3,395 37 3,449 26 63).80).20 1 ae 
a es LL RO ale ee AE OR li 7,766 34 (Hel R i tan alae a 189 62 
Ss EE SE EE ei ao eden ca 5,220 16 OAUee bles tee 156 71 
peers Soret papi a Ahi) S° 27,997 53 TAPAS NGM <a ah nea 319 75 
heen DAN oc le a om 3,856 05 Soto sae sr) 236) 2 
PB eerste WY Oe So LN 5,053 60 ASS 5 I 0) i al 419. 50 
a Lie IEE AY RS RA ae 2,247 34 DPN in| eee oe ek 54 57s 
Laat of Epa | ene hea EE 57,374 68 [aA Ofc) ee Se aa 1.660 60 
es ES 23a le (ee ae hl 16,873 30 EAB 2) SO ttre ee ne 1,410 91 
iouiceh calla Velepaliy ie te BANA peal 3y475 13 Saad ba 946 38) 4222 
cies Stearn POMS OE Rn ag ine ee 20,168 49 Hom aoa G78) oe eS Sy 873 71 
2s el UR A arg fala 7,624 18 (GOLUB Neale, Seba al 345 79 
Sie Aes ORlea RE see ahh tae SG 6,924 70 GRGBO) 4220 set eae 265 28 
peepee Some) ee enc Let 14,108 50 RS C4 OO See eS 784 50 
Lins inc LS a 12,474 07 12,691 03 216.96). or eee 
apt So AY oe gel 16,254 80 T5129 012) Se eee 964 08 
EES Pre ie 3 si weg ae 7,198 68 CASIO Ole ree 301 90 
= RN ls a ae a 4,819 60 CS asst let (6) eis ies as Ear 287 84 
sah Sa te SS A 9,707 32 ONOS4 OB ee ener t 3: 622 34 
anata = pahgeasd I al ie Nana ae 6,106 20 aye fe Somes) eta he Se 260 22 
en ee ne Ne 12,930 86 1 USE HR Ee a lg 2s 1,692 72 
ja at ie aie ae area 2,447 39 DROSS (OG\ ete ko cso 351 53 
ce ele SIE eee eerie ec 22,871 44 DENG EIAOD Wc an 705 82 
an Ree oh! Sh Re Se 10,202 38 rides Nees BN 888 01 
OS lille Reap fle eg uate es 23,945 36 7} UG) | ae ae rea 1 775039 
ts ciel lee neha Ly Ol 206 LIC Ga | ein ae 38 48 
ct aia se ea El we sch 7,482 23 ie Gita tase aD 515 05 
Pps Salo itn Se a 9,940 78 i) ACI ee a 469 45 
ei adie Ald eR Meine bi 1,802 52 ASOT DONO) ose Se 80 14 
cs AE aera at 262,248 99 DORADO "2st | 8,998 72 
antares pd Raa a ld Seo 13,637. 93 15,590 76 W952 83) 255 eee 
TS ee a 3,286 89 3,335 38 48° 49} 12 eee 
2* 1 tess tile ES A 63,128. 13 63,316 51 188 38|, 22-5. awe 
eee als es) Eee eae 3,583 90 Br587 12 3 22/4 ci oe 
CE IE 02) cr 6,785 96 6,792 38 6 42) sac oa 
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COUNTIES. | onthe $100,| onthe $100,| Increase. | Decrease. | Auditor’s| Auditor’s 
1876. 1877". list, 1876.| list, 1877. 

Eaurel 2 $3,382 48 $3: 283) 43) ee ate te PODS OD) on 2s 7 
Lawrence __- 5,657 42 5, 896 08) |, B238n'66) 2 eee oe ae 
ioe 2,044 97 T2034) Go) bias wena eae MG a5). 
Letcher _.__- 2,003 52 1, 99D: 79) tee ate oe OE) a ee (eo 
Bewis..o—- 9,107 04 8,840) 89) 252 Seas ZOO. MO. i. | 
mancoln, 2 - 16,902 52 LO; G8 SDs ae tei a= 27s ff aaa Re i Fs 
Livingston __ 6,916 34 G, O97 13) jee peee ss BO) Zi ee | 
OPA, 22 ole 15,938 80 15,004 35) 22 eee 934 Abe jos. | eee 
yon oe 4,511 57 ANDSS -Sbicha. cuales 295 TON see open, |. 
Madison. -- 30,285 20 29, 4083.2) 2s Sees oe S06) 85) Aenea 2 
Magoffin ___- 2,944 59 2801 <8Q) kes ee 142 79 ee 
Marion-____- 13,553 03 13,408 16) jo. 2255 Wak 2) a = eek Pe See 
Marshall ____ 6,181 67 Dy, 869 14 poe sete a SID) 26) 2 fe 2 ae ee 
EME Se 1,969 86 Le ao) iS LOO) 20s ee ie ee ee eee 
Mason ______ 31,209 18 PCRS CRG I Mi Sirs \ 409,47) <n 
McCracken ~~ 24,901 26 LO. G2) 40 o28 See 5 288. 865s a2 al ee 
Mclean +. —- 6,143 97 6,211 19 Glo 22h wan eee eee ee 
Meade... —_ 8,116 69 G, 661798) eee ee oe B54 he |) 
Meni tes... 856 63 sito} (ae reeeemnetesy nen a7 een SER a 2 ete 
Mercer______ 15,361 75 14 °686)(S5\ ta waeas 1 S975 0) a eye eee 
Metcalfe ____ 5,671 99 AWEY CTC AE teenie ot 3 308 Ob) sa 
Monroe ~____ 5,524 52 Dy ADS? 02) tee teat e es LOD O02 52 BS. 3 see ee 
Montgomery -_ 13,244 17 12 980 BBN kw ee ae 313. (Qle2h 22 ee 
MOrTAM So. = 4,022 43 SMD: AG ills aes cual aa P46 Bile 2 ae ee eee 
Mublenburg _ 8,107 18 AOE Di baaras 2) Saye be 28%. OG) os as) eee 
Nelson. ____ 21,523 50 202459 O5|ses enue 1,063 Soe, 
Nicholas ____ 13,020 08 Wy eg Ma fae lal Pie eer pod 1Sice. ote ee eee 
PUTS cee 12 ene (0 TL, 969, 88) i2-- asecse 403-82). 2 alee eee 
aham: =o 11,319 43 Libs Bale Tt ee he Di OG he. le ae eee eee 
OK Te 10,830 96 LO), UO ON ise ea 639) 2622 22 2's |e ae 
Owsley -—.- 1,996 97 Oi SUG ees Sees PSG) Pose 2 eS eee 
Pendleton ___ 12,423 52 12),238 68) saat os ae LS4 B42 225 225 Spee 
AN a ee 2,046 55 2 O25 29) sa Suen ee 21 26). 23 222 | eee 
Picec eee 5,914 17 6,010 64 STAN: | Peden Pats, ei ak rae Wien 
POW Cll = a= 1,468 21 1,559 58 Sh (|| ete ED | RS Ee 
Pulaski ____- 8,433 66 We G21 02) satel ewe 506 64l ae cee coe 
Robertson —- 3,774 74 Baile ltrs a aes ae 266 04} ae 
Rockcastle —_ 3,794 94 By ODS, ODI sas eee 4g Oe eco See 2s 
Bowan:. 2-2 1,916 46 Bi BBL TA sere cake ae OF Nia | ee oe aaa fae eee 
Russell 2o_. 4,506 10 4,443 33) Goce G2 Tash. See eee 
BeOUh =o. == 5 25,068 20 2498), 28) 322 —oxes oe 486.92] ect ee a ees 
Selby 31,233 68 205542) 24) oo ee O90 44)... ae ee eee 
Simpson ___- 9,122 29 BG UG 38) ite aes ee 50D OW 8 2S ee 
Spencer ___- 8,347 08 by OO TSO! the ote ae ASQ. Ola aa es 
Paylor, -..——- 5,110 40 BOs 23) sega ad OS: Ail cS ea ee 
Weddrs.2 54. = 11,178 82 Lis O10. 33) son. eee ee 108 49) 2 oe ae 
Trigg ____. 9,453 06 6, 4p a8| 2. ones 19606908. ee 
Dnimible 22. 7,205 46 iy OO 0) 98) eens 509 88). + eae ee 
Union #__. 14,542 77 Tay C2) 80] Meee es 1. S16 °OTh eee 
Nwarnenm:: =. 26,748 62 20 882. 60) sas oe 866, 02l 24... 22 | eee 
Washington _ 10,016 06 OO BiB ii eee Ag eee SRS) EE Ds 
Wayne-=_ 2. 6,482 00 6, 4457 03| ost ee 36: O70 ae 
Webster. ._-- 7,439 04 hy BOS» 63s se 330) Ali <6 See S| eee 
Whitley____ 4,065 50 394d, 10am 190°S0|"< eee 
Wolicng. 2,250 73 2,270 10 (det | aR ABD hee og Lee Aeron 
Woodford __ 23,679 50 23,300. D6) ieee 986 Sai ee 
Potalase $1,586,137 94/$1,532,050 94] $6,118 58] $60,205 58].._._____|_________ 
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1876. LSet. 

EL we hie ag eam $3,382 48 POOR ay ASNM cote! A $99 05 
Upepeemn ty tees A ee Ah LS 5,657 42 5,896 08 $238" 66 jess. aa ee 
soi Se Ah ee ae i Gn pa 2,044 97 W034 Bree hae hore 110 15 
* 2S Dea Oe ee eee ee 2,003 52 905. 7S Ss eee 7 73 
NG ee eee 9,107 04 Sr SAS Oke wees cal 266 15 
LEPC So ee ei 16,902 52 IN Set) clas] fe en ee 223 67 
GE" CS Neco Die te st 6,916 34 Goel Spee 2 on eee 319 21 
pte lat Up an ae eae 15,938 80 Ro O04s Bb ee 2F oe Cake 934 45 
eee pil Sena RM 2 See AA lal ait AO Obie tees Ae 220 
2 | ERS Se ied Meee 30,285 20 Do, ANS os Mees ok. ok! 806 88 
2, ee 2,944 59 DOW ROR ets 0. as 142 79 
«oR ee) need Mele tn Oe 13,553 03 US AOe. Teyate st ooo hae 144 27 
Sa ae ee een 6,181 67 pec oe atm ei 312 26 
Kat aoe Dh a Ve ea 1,069 86 Vg) eS Rs Hs WOO 29) 2s eee 
a. ee ie Se ae 31,209 18 Boe aoe y Wie tae 1,469 47 
i ee ee Ses 24,901 2€ OR Gi Ma Oe we: 5,288 86 
wp SES oe EY ce ad 6,143 97 6,211 19 67. 22)|... ee 
ngs Sp. fe al ee ee 8,116 69 CLE We st Se Ry 454 71 
pe SUS EE ER ere 856 63 BS alee dso. kt 19 22 
ee BOs Hay pak hs 15,361 75 11d el Syaes © | eck eae 1,275 42 
ey sede) oS TN 5,671 99 Bae | ese ae 323 35 
Creer ee ea a ME ep cal 5,524 52 a WEN) otek aaa D 101 00 
Mig en a ea A 13,244 17 G2 O30 seat els 313 79 
peers 2 ee Nee Fe 4,022 43 SD OUO One 8 Soe Le 146 81 
pe 2 Se ER Aa |S ee a ce 8,107 18 CRSAUIY, a hee eae 287 06 
Toe er peat a 21,523 50 BOMADQ Ogee 22 oe 1,063 55 
Lot se Oe aL Oe ee a 13,020 08 E2450 95\8e. 202+ = 562 13 
i hale ipo a fe eae 12,373 70 WE OGO Coleen. es a. 403 82 
Ls LENS ef 8 ae 11,579 43 Pl ey 2 ek 57 66 
os ac = ee ge Re Se ee 10,830 96 OP SUON eis ea 639 26 
‘Ly Zee tp a 1,996 97 1978, CGA. te a) 18 91 
Ce 1) Ed, CASE A ee Nika 12,423 52 ZS Se OSes eC AL! TP 184 84 
eae le os Se a i cele 2,046 55 POD, 2Ol een ats at 28, ats 21 26 
2 Sees Ie ea oe 5,914 17 6,010 64 96: 47.252 
eee Oka 1,468 21 1,559 58 917 37,| bo) eee 
5. sae ee ee og 8,433 66 Ip SB Oe See a se 596 64 
cepa Eo ae 3,774 74 SPOS 47 Olapac we) wry be 266 04 
Eo 2 ees el ed ae 3,794 94 BGs Goll eee 141 29 
LE ee ee 1,916 46 sero n ay 5 Rea ie ee a 94 72 
5: Es pe ee 4,506 10 AAAS SR ee ee aed 62 77 
Mimemes Sept yh ae | I oes 2 a 25,068 20 ZA DSN) Pela a ee 8 486 92 
Sus 8 Te Sap slag Fela 31,233 68 ZV) ie 2 «Geel gt sia a 691 44 
ASS stl dda MMR 2a ae 9,122 29 S06) Seema Cte Ls 505 91 
ST cE ye i 8,347 08 RE NOOIT. SGN Tees 439), 22 
SR Wes cops A 5,110 40 Be Ob DSi emo ah 95 17 
Sh ee gna | al oe 11, 78) 182 LS HOKO) sa Sere tee aL 108 49 
ney eit te) | eluent ee 9,453 06 Oreo LA 3s SNM Mee ant 138 68 
mars NS) Per Ce oe 7,205 46 SOO ey Gk) See eps Ra 509 88 
pamper FS) (aks sh 14,542 77 WS O0 5 1S (yma tt 1,516 97 
cate lie Sh RE eked Uae Spee 26,748 62 2 S82) Gite ne SL 866 02 
Ae ET a ee 10,016 06 DaCiRwle Lat AS Sees 42 63 
Res Se hfe 6,482 00 Ce 4ab OSs te i 36 97 
El ee ae 7,439 04 (oe AMD FS ECS! he a se a 330 41 
ASE Sed (i ee cee eee 4,065 50 BOA AG 7 Oiemiteb ss 120 80 
peewee se pea ae | i ed ne 2,250 73 2,270 10 19 37) 222 See 
ee Sr) 23,679 50 Louch a, aa 288 94 
Sal a (ees cee $1,586,137 94] $1,532,050 94) $6,118 58 $60,205 58 
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White males 


COUNTIES. 

| of age, 1876. 
VNC 8 gi eels ame eae 2,174 
MMlene. 28 8 2,109 
Anderson) = IF613 
LS ONIEN 7; Rapes eee 2,454 
aren oa 3,442 
Bathoee ee 1,960 
ENG) os 2) aan ASE peg ie ee 841 
Tone es 2 oe 2,689 
Bourbon 2" =—-- 1,844 
ENO) Ue pea iy eas 2,324 
ippyilet == 52 1,636 
preag@wen 22a 2k 2,741 
Breathitt - 222... 1,045 
Breckinridge ____ 2,814 
UU 1,434 
ener eS eS os 1,874 
Waldwell:2 == 2 1,802 
Callaway 9.2. = 2,236 
Campbell ~_--_- 7,063 
amon io 1,648 
Carmen 2 22. 2,136 
OPSEY, eee eS 1,740 
Whristian.: = +3 3,629 
Mian 20 Se 1,898 
CES iis eo ma 1,658 
@hinton’ = 22 <= E05 
Crittenden _...___ 1,961 
Cumberland ____ 1,305 
Daviess: ---2. 4,804 
Edmonson -____- Lo ils 
Rispiiies 2 er. 1,604 
EMIOle so 1,003 
Fayette $22. 4,328 
Pleming 2222727. 2,813 
"ENG 6 ie a 1,532 
Prank ia 2 2,636 
Hulten. oo > 1,426 
Gallatin’ 2 22_~. 958 
Garrard . = st 1,676 
Craniiie Coe 2,663 
CSRS lesan eee 4,101 
Gravedi 20. 4b.) 2,676 
Aree iy ty" te 1,776 
Greenup <2 5.7 2,,356 
Hancock 2222202 1,356 
Peron os 3,300 
Marian +2. 222 869 
Harrison. 922 2,850 
Bare ee 2,719 
Henderson _____. 3,588 
Bleniye) fe hak 2,317 
Hickman, | i). Liao 
Hopking_- 2.22) - 3, 263 
Jackson 228. 22 939 
Jefferson __..___ 42,338 
Jessamine .____ 1,384 
VOnnsOn. 2425.32 Lal 
Kenton oot. Bs LO; 131 
LQG (tp. Qe eR aOE LD 1,549 
ATO Gy Serene 1,635 
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White males 


over 21 yearsjover 21 vears 


of age, 1877. 


2,249 
7 a 
1,669 
2,629 
3,540 
2,133 

944 
2,679 
2,054 
2,235 
1,658 
2,826 
Lay 
2,997 
1,498 
1,974 
1,952 
2,248 
7,220 
1,708 
2,024 
1,803 
3,611 
1 854 
sb 758 
1,148 
2,055 
1,290 
4880 
1,197 
1,650 
1,018 
4,696 
2.821 
1,554 
2,593 
1335 
1,037 
2,002 
2,490 
4,189 
2,770 
1,827 
2,445 
1,431 
3,270 

914 
2,893 
2,908 
3,529 
2,487 
1,795 
3,278 

970 
44,705 
1,606 
1,428 


10,594 | 


1,583 
1,765 


Increase. 


—— See ee 
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Decrease. | Legal voters, . 


white, 1876. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES, 677 
No. 4—Continued. 
Legal voters, | Increase. | Decrease. | Enrolled Hnrolled Increase. | Decrease. 
white, 1877. militia, 1876.jmilitia, 1877. 

2,249 ARE eee |) ogi iain AL LS HibietemOm oan) IE: 8 tte hak 

2,224 Ban eee wee 2 ia ani ewe es ee ee 

1,693 Reel aos Bas MPG mek ML errr a 

3,600 TQ0Gy oe nee eee ral eee ne amg me ce Dees ae 

3,540 Sin Wide 6 ee oo NSS ae A EO Th AS RAS PERRI 

2,133 eS a ae 1a TANS ERTS fam enc ela ee amet Te 
944 A eo ae Dg oes RM SY ee il pe) 


2,660 
2,054 
2,261 
1,658 
2 Sil 
Ve 
3,001 
1,486 
1,985 
1200 
2,304 
7220 
1,708 
2,084 
1,803 
3,611 
1,854 
Hh acey 
1,207 
2,058 
1,330 

: 4,880 
207 
1,653 

1,086 
4,696 
2,874 
1,645 
2,582 
bee 
1,037 
1,957 
2,489 
4,190 
2,783 
1,834 
2,462 
1,431 
3,283 
918 
2,890 
2,902 
3,509 
2,482 
1,758 
3,351 
1,027 

ee 42,832 
1,603 
1,502 

10,332 
1,659 
1,765 


ee ew me me 


ie er es 


meee 
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eee oe ee 


em ne ee 
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me ee ae mw we |e eee ee ee 
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ee es aa eee ee eee 


es ee eee —a ee ee ee 
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ne eee 


es ee ees 
a es a 
ee ees 
ee re ee | ee ee ee | mes ee 
eee | ee ee ee ee | er ee ae ee ee 
Oe ee 
wm eee eee em me ee eee ee ee 
we ee ee ee ne eee ee a ee | ee a ee ae 
ee | me we me ee | eee em oe 
ae eee Oe ee ee 


we ee ee ee ff oe ee we we eee | ween oe ee ee 


ee em Le | eee ee ee ee | oe ee ee 
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ee 
we ee ee | ee ee 


wee oe eee a ee 
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wow ewe ee ——ee e ee ee 
ee eee oe | ee ee ee eee eee 

ee ee 

re ee ew es eee | ne eee 
a ee 
wee ee we eee | eee oe es a ew ee wre 

re we meme ee we ee | er er ees | er rw Se 
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—— 


COUNTIES. 


Mare lee Ge. 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Letcher 
Me wise 5 00 2227 
Gineoln 2222 = 


Lyon 
Madison 2.2... 
Draeo fin 
Marion |. 
Marshall 
Martin 
Mason’ So 235. 
McCracken 
McLean 
Menitee: =). 
Mercer 22s. 
Metcalfe... ..__ 
MOTEGOt e's 
Montgomery -._- 
Mormani 2 45202 
Muhlenburg -__- 
Nelson. 2572 
Nicwellas2 52 
Olitg 1 
Oldham 
Owens - 2605 
Owsley: 22. 


Rockcastle:¢_._- 
Rowan 2 
Russell 
BeOtb noo 8 
shelby = 2222222 
Simpson 
Spencer 


ee coe 


Wayne 


White males 


over 21] vears 


of age, 1876. 


1,215 
1,952 

722 

890 
2,495 
2,340 
1,623 
3,444 
1,162 
3,308 

904 
2,216 
ea 

434 
3,412 
2,675 
1,552 


1,798 | 


547 
2,409 
1,673 
1,859 
1,454 
1,364 
2,512 
2,455 
1,968 
3,376 
19233 
2,949 

728 
3,203 

938 
1,888 

534 
3,274 
1,201 
1,489 

679 
1,333 
2,102 
2,547 
1,823 
1,129 
1,512 
1,985 
2,078 
1,431 
3,104 
3,901 
2,331 
1,921 
2,286 
1,807 

766 
1,488 


285,148 
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White males 
over 21] years 
of age, 1877. 


1,350 
2,068 

724 

963 
2,644 
2,387 
1,619 
3,593 
1,160 
3,423 

937 
2,306 
1,760 

473 
3,500 


1,601 
1,761 
* "584 
Dene 
1,750 
1,927 
1,539 
1,452 
2,620 
2,504 
2,006 
3,504 
1,274 
3,137 
812 
3,375 
1,043 
1,905 


3,412 
1,179 
1,541 

691 
1,358 
2,137 
2,576 
1,832 
1,164 
1,553 
2,034 
2,134 


3,092 
4,009 
2,404 
1,976 
2,355 
| 1 833 

810 
1 167 


294,844 


“2,707: | 


5T5 | 


1,485 | 


Increase. 


“ Decrease. 
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Legal voters, 
white, 1876. 
1,330 
2,019 
722 
940 
2,444 
2,344 
1,669 
3,449 
1 Pee 
3,337 
904 
2,215 
1,804 
+44 
3,397 
2,561 
),553 
1,798 
544 
2,413 
1,691 
1,871 
1,444 
1,449 
2,509 
2,373 
1,968 
3,513 
1 , 233 
2,949 
796 
3,199 
981 
1,932 
537 
3,388. 
1,201 
1,563 
669 
1,356 
25 107 
2,547 
1,762 
1,129 
Loa 
1,954 
2,211 
1,424 
3,027 
3,902. 
2,332 
1,979 


Legal voters, 
white, 1877. 


1,410 
2,149 
| 744 
987 
2,627 
: 2,387 
; 1,668 
3,595 
: 1,160 
‘ 3,468 
937 

; 2,306 
1,850 
| 484 
3,509 

| 2,599 
. 1,601 
. 1,763 
| 584 
277 
1,763 
1,944 
1,539 
1,547 
2,611 
2,500 
2,006 
3,569 
eerie! 
3,137 
832 
3,371 
1,076 
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Increase. 
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Decrease. 


—— we eS 


ae ee ee 
ee eee 
—— ee ee 
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eee ee ee 
— eee we oe = ~~ 


eee ee 
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— eee ee 
-_—e ee 
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— ee ee 
ee ee SS 


——wr em ee ee 
—— ee mem ~~ 
—— eee 


—- -e ee eee 
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2,199 


Enrolled 
militia, 1876.|militia, 1877. 


216,928 


Enrolled 


—— 


Increase. 


Decrease. 
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Children be- | Children be- Hogs over six | 
COUNTIES. jtween 6 & 20|tween 6 & 20) Increase. Decrease. months old, 
years old, ’76.|/years old, ’77. 1876. 
23 NEN 5 Re Sa a 3,521 BS i Deed eee es 10 5,683 
Replenese Tet 3,369 3,488 TUS: | oe fees 6,613 
mmaerson | 2-_~ 2,502 2,540 SOG = ees oS 4,095 
Baliard 22222" 3,648 3,855 ZO» jl excep | se 7,873 
igamrenmi es — ls" 4,921 A LS yd ees ee ee aa 134 7,664 
teh eee 2,931 3,015 BaP epee 8,147 
"GIN Dilla a hate: ail aaa 1,819 SR (4 ol Mesa Rs 73 8,153 
Boone 2 7s ioc 2,859 2,951 92" | ae ye 
Bourbons 2.6. 2,203 1 OS als ots) Saale 222 8,443 
i oh eee 3,600 3,601 by edie 1,886 
age = se ee 1,923 DO | ot as eee 172 4,692 
Bracken §222252- 3,873 4,040 1S ah (RRIF eS eB se 4,881 
Breathitt ..____. 2,230 2,364 (sa \srs ee oe 2,848 
Breckinridge___- 4,122 4,393 Dy (6 Laie | aie, Miser SM 10,326 
Raigees sss - 8 1,742 1,879 LST ae ee ee eee 4,572 
La Eiko) ee a a pe 3,096 3,283 BS Ie ta ag RN EE 6,873 
Caldwell _______ 2,694 2,859 16S teen ee ee 4,221 
Calloway..__.__- 3,723 3,805 Sea ae NEB MAS By 4,719 
Campbetl *.2 -_!- 10,067 10,167 LOO. 2 eee ee 2,914 
Carroll, 222 =! 2,034 Pat 7 Pa mete LIEN 083 7 2,142 
(Garten te eo Lars 3,448 3,507 DOL |\ceut eee ere 3,333 
Gaseye fae. Lee 3,149 rove be ee rn ae ae f 5,178 
Christian _._____ 4,403 ADO Owl this to Weta ea : 334 5,876 
| An ee eee 2,025 2,296 FT cin ona De et 7 7,104 
igs ao es Ps 3,139 3,319 SO" ts Sees eo 5,201 
Chirtonn. 22 2,124 2,126 (ea eae: oe ESN 3,684 
Orittendens_ —~.—- 3,207 3,334 SOTA We ee roe 6 ,935 
Cumberland ___- 2,028 | tea): Oa eee eee eh 80 3,815 
WMaytess =. 25 6,342 6,505 Gor |e ators, 9,038 
Edmonson ______ 1,882 1,928 AGE Cp sete mee ee 2,256 
LEI ay fete pasa 2,750 7a (fos a RS a ee 33 3,375 
roti S ta oe? 2,031 2,105 00: A pleas Un sath 2,417 
Payette 22. 2,591 3,097 HOG yest. sane 5,076 
Misming 2.2.2 - 4,295 4,429 i SY. i ac as eae ae 6,967 
PU corgi ers seces pt a 3,072 By OG)! p18. al ad ONS ene 7,619 
Brankim s+ 3,517 3,625 TOS te aoe eri 3,782 
Bimltome te en! ae 1,883 1 SI Wd Pepe eeng Sei 26 2,161 
Gallatim, 2.20752 1,350 aR be Pane eee ee 72 2,985 
Garrard’ 220 2,159 2,383 yb. ies ee, Waa SE Sie 6,985 
ELUTE | ih ie alee aa 2,996 i Weealls Res 1 a lama Fea se a 5, 229 
raves aos wh 6,295 6,586 CHU sii): tee Saws eco 8,358 
Grayson .__._-__- 4,171 4,404 RSI iat Ne ery 7,737 
Green aor pea Oe 2,788 Thales io ee 5,269 
Greenups22.22- 3,628 3,630 Deon Se eee 2,983 
Hancocks2i- 22: 2,073 DOD ihc eee eee 61 2,684 
Hardin J... 2. 4,556 EC Ia dee 7 11,546 
Hania. 2-3 ov 1,835 oi alg patient en 960 5,169 
Harrison ___.___ TAT 7a 2 re Pale Ge Li 6,917 
Hea = ory 4 Ae 4,205 4,501 206 (a2. aoe ee 7,367 
Henderson ____- 4,262 4,422 TiO) it a2 pee eee 6,288 
Henrys 2 - oe* 3,054 2 NB ots he sea em 915 5,231 
Hickman. 9+ us 2,885 2,890 cp ema SS Pet 3,620 
Hopkings2+. =. == sgeey bay 5,178 6G dhe ST ay ee 8,854 
Jackson 2 be 1,778 1,878 LOO) Sat perked ot 1,816 
Jefferson ssi. 2- 37,574 44,328 GOs lope ck 5 ee kaka 2,673 
Jessamine ~._-.- 1,669 1,809 AAG: |. ack soe ee 2,680 
Jobusen oc 2,694 a le es Se, 848 3,307 
= entoints 2) tases 12,551: 12,686 1353 5. eee 3009 
PCHOR see See | 3,020 3,092 1 A) Al a km | 4,793 
Larue ose 2,229 2,349 2 Of Se eee oe 4,932 


~ 


Hogs over six 


months old, 
UST: 
7,154 
7,273 
4,479 
9,613 
8,383 
7,818 
2,868 
9,798 
7,712 
3,279 
4,626 
5,968 
6,042 
12,134 
5,224 
8,681 
5,436 
8,769 
1,647 
2,532 
B51 
8,184 
8,321 
7,763 
8, 964 
4,747 
9, 269 
4,961 
9,528 
4,068 
6,025 
4,762 
6,087 
7,218 
9,569 
4,635 
2,694 
2,442 
9,485 
6,480 
13,650 
9,292 
5 Tl 
4,884 
2,780 
10,211 
6,624 
9,012 
7,436 
6,401 
5,301 
5,459 
9,141 
3,602 
4,100 
2,030 
7,036 
4,783 
4,749 
5,736 
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Increase. 
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Decrease. 


—— ee ee 


Studs, jacks,|Studs, jacks, 


and bulls, 
1876. 


and bulls, 
VEHE: 


Increase. 


681 


Decrease. 


25 


16 
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aT T~~“T Children bec (@hildrem beell,» use i au) |) 0 at eam iecenetearn 
COUNTIES. tween 6 & 20 
awe) «2 = be. .2,394 
Dawrence 2-—_.- 3,762 
Weer =. So fsa. 1 B05 
eteber: 2 ss 222 1 834 
Aromas: 2 aoe te 3 cor 
imcela’ 2222 2224 3, 107 
Rivingston & 2.2. ‘568 
Worden ee Ss be 5,102 
Lyon See Snes il "858 
Magison = 2220} 4 590 
Marotinsi 20 == 1 817 
NMarion® 2525 3 006 
Marshalli2oso.—2 3, "210 
Niaeenie =e "197 
Aeon Soe e 3,974 
McCracken _-_-- 3,HOS 
We lea 2 ect 2,275 
Mente * 22m 2, 573 
Menttee = 2 ess ’ 880 
Mieteer) 2) aso ieee 2,729 
Metcalfe ._- —_ 2 49 1 
Monroes22=2 2" 35 "266 
Montgomery ~__- 1 671 
Mercran es) sok 2,526 
Muhlenburg ____ 3 854 
NWeISON <2 26 3, jaol 
Nien elas === 222): 2, 686 
QC a So ee 5,276 
01104 aie) 1 eee 1,405 
Owen 20.20 ees oo 4,458 
Owsley ic 22 2e82 1,421 
Pendleton 224 -— 4,730 
Here yes = so) a SS 1,808 
| BA ales 0 cae Weegee “cal na 1) 
POUL seems ae 1,005 
Rigas ee oe 5, 8e) 
Rebertson .2= 2 1 Sid 
Rockeastie.. 2. 2,556 
OM re chs 1,116 
goussell 22 toe 2,413 
ep ETO) 9 fil my ae aaa 2,667 
Shelby 2.1 2 2,442 
Sinpsoun = 22 2,843 
Speueer ss = 1,455 
17 Co% sey aes ee 2,467 
G75 | seiner ee 2,401 
LUE ogee 3, 369 
(ier (OS), nee eee, Lda 
Bi AG A SES ee 4,101 
Warten 022s 5,807 
Washington_____ ai oo 
CEN girs peas ee 3,439 
Webster) 5.20 3,469 
Wihitley= ion 3,462 
AV alte 2 AW Lo 
Woodford 2) 22 1,654 
Potalieen 2 eee 394,237 
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Children be- 
tween 6 & 20 


years old,’76.\years old, ’77. 


il 


2,508 


404,973 


eee - | 


Increase. 


114 
246 


ee ee es 


ooo 


wee em ae oe 


eee ee ee ee 


17,734 


Decrease. 


Hogs over six ¢ 
months old, 
1876. 


ee ee | ee el 


ee ee ee 


wee we eee 


ae ee Ce 


a ee ee 


a rr 


eee ee ee ee 


ee we a ee ee 


me a et 


meee ee 


ee ew ee eee 


eee eee ee 


ee ae eee ee 


eee me ee ee 


ee ee ee me eee 


3,239 
4,606 
1,547 
3,507 
2,750 
3,352, 
4,893 | 
8,037 
2,151 
9/402 
2,930 
4.805 
5,996 

333 
9,348 
2,683 
6,440 
2,265 

548. 
4,343 
4,413 
6,297 
4,666 
2,864 
4,921 
6,276 

11,486 
9,969 | 
2,767 
6,719 
2,034 
8,020 
3,209 
6,075 
1,494 
7,867 
2,016 
2,766 
1,324 
4,485 
5,599 
10,878 
5,491 
3,198 
3,552 
5,816 
4,362 
2,950 
8,588 
» 11,669 
2,444 
7,065 
7,281 
5,420 
1 634 
2,571 


586,481 
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Hogs over six _|Studs, jacks, |Studs, jacks, 

months old, | Increase. | Decrease. | and bulls, | and bulls, | Increase. | Decrease. 
1877. 1876. = Lar. 

4,202 12 13 Usi oa wt. 9 ee 
9,063 11 og hee OP Ree 3 
1,749 AE de ae Se 1 
6,523 1 4 Bi eee a 
3,914 14 11g aaa as 2 
3,304 Gop thy amet 0 a ee ae, 31 
6,944 15 20 5, Sec 
9,848 35 Gt nt atts ts 9 
2,952 i 15 7 Ra ce 
12,770 67 BG joe eas 21 
6,711 6 AIS i se 2 
5,512 29 A | ae a IL 3 
8,180 11 Gy [Ron 2 Cds 5 
1,989 3 8 boi [ieceon ee 
11,725 44 B3y une dee 11 
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COUNTIES. |Tons of hay,|Tons of hay,| Increase. Decrease. Bushels of 
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corn, 1877. wheat, 1876.|wheat, 1877. 
579,586 BROT Owe I. on: 34,461 Ase AIT OAC: tm seek ie ares 
636,959 ST din ane | GN OE 43 ,739 BI 49) 1) TST ae omat 
489,732 BESO towed Mee ie 28 395 DIMOU Waveney 7,335 
besiege i ee ee 108,0]1 |. 125,530 SerBp avi ceaeake 33,676 
OVS 61 0.) eee se opeged a 55,905 60,124 62,465 Coa ash ae 
807 ,655 PAGO Oeste 2 NO. 25,350 LOW wip Wah ead 40 1 Be eceletbla 
167,093 rR 7 a ee 1,867 2,201 Sab 1 NASA 
852,443 IZING I eiends Sk Sa Shit: 3,682 12,556 Sera. 222 = seas 
5, Ye (a ree 322,701 74,926 82530 |e ROOde tne ween 
74: Ue oS lt |e ae a 25,466 6,245 8,587 ZV Oka poo tees 
442,305 VOR QOS deat) Ma soe 68 , 380 Sa (Oa ap nes 20,108 
SOOM IO fo. Ah lk 82,691 39,775 AG 868 | 1 099i ee eee 
262,808 BAB Qiao t NL 2,036 igs KO gy local aes 332 
878,520 Ga ee coe 50,810 BONCOO" |imemn 120 
535,053 Cre ee cen 24,055 AG W038) | Ae 8,017 
531,879 PIGATAO eink ee 21,164 2s S51) | 4687 | sae 
GE TIOID | Soi ohn ste 181,573 46,911 S503 4 neue 14,388 
SmAMGO! ho rt 180 ,935 58,253 BeerSi7 a cn eteeae 3,378 
ACT er ee 74 336 27,801 TOKO a | BRO 3,598 
364,385 86-0704 nw DEE 11,970 IRC? dal 1,493 
440 ,681 BSG eae BLE 5,663 Ter en Le 3,890 
480,440 Bl OC Toren Be) Ah. 19,385 2 276.|) 1, 89 Ann mien 
1,006 ,027 sis HN AA ol at 122,203 225,575 283,000 | 58) 320") 2 eee 
BOOMMNDO (ee haat walt 74,445 | 46,970 LD ats (ee I oot 4,397 
403,794 BUTRO® lento hn 5,902 B.897° | 2. 00bp a eee 
279,020 70) eee ened Fit 126" 29859" | 8 TSS" ieee ee 
714,981 at» Weer dee 30,075 Ae TOS |). 12) 64° ee ae 
390 ,930 DE TAO: Neem CAR eA” 23 ,593 De Tad. 4, Bre eee ee 
954,490 GB ABTA temweel WV ba 58,727 GiP,240 |) (Obi a) ones 
305,956 2: et Ge aes ee 18,189 DOr |) 25222 vl eet ae 
378 ,816 Cour eet Be fe af meng ele 10,067 10,381 S14" 2a eee 
263,592 hella BIB BE veel Ste 2S 3,465 POTN pees? 558 
965,200 OF LOO Wwe bE 86,060 By, 090" ua. bane 4,970 
865 ,805 OA AG 2 eae ements 62,448 fon das sO 69D) (eaters 
431,024 BU 60: ise Ped. os 4,744 O21) t= 260i loka eee 
645, 382 Le COT ccc el aA 33,615 So) B10 i tle ee 805 
BOM 5) 4hs 24 anes ohioe 22,925 100,994 fy eae pas Bea 49 , 582 
Pooyewo yo de ad 6,470 4,715 Ben00 20. bare 1,215 
789 ,525 FOU DEO! ret LE suk 49,208 GorS00. 17180 fee ee 
865,181 208,665) (222 VIF. 18,936 Gipsy ete eae 1,284 
QUOR BDF flac eee ee -135,618 125,889 FOS. 4 ra2 2s for * 20 , 442 
635,070 B28. (35 4ee. eee 28,927 B2ea0 1 \OabTS- lass eee 
372,035 VY (2 Dae gee pets 23,461 7A GS) A me Op 
547,180 G25 0p ites FUL os 17,312 DOWEQ6 Wn Sa tds teem 
327,020 DAP OCU peees EF uk 13,022 S269) ea tao es 4,753 
1,131,515 BOMB row Wsuss 10 191,363 GLUE i a te 60,981 
205,579 AsO eietee ANS Lille 1,231 1,426 1955). se 
BDRM Oh |. od cee se 115,181 67,120 820526 | 151406 foe eee 
732,055 LOS AAG Oe few oe 29 A oe 62, 269 Honora |) hl 16457 ha ee ee 
1,191,746 39S-06Ietases £22 220) 49 , 286 COnOTSs ell s632" (2-0 a eee 
Cdone40 | 258 Me 36 ,681 Tice PRS 15,136 43021" (22 
583 , 231 Sie CS Olemeees ey Oh go, 129,275 OOOO saa 22s 69 ,407 
CEC CVs i ees 68,763 50,550 Heess0- |, 5830" ta 
200,405 APS Om prions EG vi 23 6,735 en 0 dR 1,290 
886,782 10-20 pole a AN oi. 78,270 AGES AG Wo deo 32,424 
479,704 Ne PAV OM tent Bs «an 64,321 ReOss| 6.764] 5. ee 
408 ,645 LOW str 2 ie a a ne 5,162 6,560 T3398) (2252 eee 
1 a ee 28,935 8,225 8,554 cE at hon ea ee 
381 ,833 2S CCl temas een ee 9,035 147662 |) 5628) see 


528,218 IMGUO Wa aety ce woe 67 ,502 BG, 668: |). Sel phones 


gr 
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COUNTIES. |Tons of bay,|Tons of hay,| Increase. Decrease. Bushels of 
: 1876. 877. corn, 1876. 

Praure) i - o 907 1,104 lO TF | se a) 214,608 
Lawrence _--_--- 420 746 B26: Wen, Senet 502,892 
LAC as ee ees 110 148 Si ie eee gad 95,296 
eteher 542... 216 268 Die gl Se = 2 152,449 
MEWS 2 ois aoe 1,308 1, 5S% 7 51s a ewe. 464,464 
Iimcoln 222.2: 2,051 2,116 6b) = ee oe 461,485 
Livingston _--~- 1,207 2,013 806, 4) 2 kee 542,917 
OP aM 2.55 1,055 4,727 3,612, 2.5 See 1,114,540 
yon = 6.5 oboe 421 654 7 a ae od 371,488 
Madison, =.=. 824 1,630 SOG | See eee 1,221,460 
Magoffin... -__- 237 485 Da |= 1h aie! 219,822 
Marion@ 22-5 1,479 2,540 Re OGM | Soe 2 Se 610,140 
Marshall ______- 409 1,103 694. een ae 696,160 
Martino 2° 72s. 4-9 21 2 ais ae ee 65,755 
Maganic toe o 1,251 2,185 934 52. £ sees 1,009 , 430 
McCracken _ ---- 616 997 SSh a +e ew ee 314,736 
Melean 2252.2 — 735 1,223 ASBr io 10 eee 383,730 
Meage 22522 694 BO 25 ia au eee 178 474,635 
Menifee ____---- 74 162 SB ise e Sale ees 87,798 
Moreen - -+2 2. 1., tod 1,978 pik eee a Se 585,791 
Metedlfe.—.: ==. 555 1,167 612) ee ee 338,077 
Monroe 2222.22 497 1,620 I-Ie eee A ese 457,581 
Montgomery ---- 1,114 My, O48). 2 See Bee 71 545,045 
Morgan 2.2 )os2 431 , 723 DOW 2 te ae Sete 301,641 
Muhlenburg ~__- (37 1,444 OUT ae a 424,583 
Nelson oe oe 2,718 3, 230 Sp 1) as ee 822,765 
Nicholas -2Lo2.. 514 840 BAG Al2_ eeee ee 592,280 
Gino! 22806! 1,656 3,131 1275) sea wel 696,787 
Oldham. / 22. 1,615 hs G6. eae eae 397 ,695 
Ouwens skeet 1,697 AAO ho Ss EI eee 697 792,692 
Owsley uc tees 131 267 136.) io ee ae 2 148 ,699 
Pendleton —i222- 1,234 1,469 OD ti el cay 748 , 606 
PERE popes 7 13 6. 2 ee OnE 87,824 
Pivot oo Sega 223 Th nee eat, 2 20 467,466 
Powell 203) 20. 78 202 190 4) eats 110,808 
Pileski = 2 .52- 1,149 1,811 66) |. meee 574,763 
Robertson ~__--- 47 91 Bay pee Bs, eee. 277,090 
Rockeastle____~_ 397 649 Dip Bist ts ene a ee 240,760 
Rowan 22/2 Jee. 121 212 91: 2 eae 96,630 
Russells 2s. 142 542 400) "1... ee Sees 296 ,545 
Scath sss 1,172 LONG Uae co eh ee 2 1,202 .461 
Shelby. oe 2,707 20562 [ok ee 345 1,090,720 
Simpson oes 302 637 B36 \\ 21) eee 2 706,840 
Spencer L.j..-- 802 996 194° | skew ee as 5375095 
Taylor: 22-05 2<_ 517 967 450. I... eee eS 276,714 
Madde css ose 662 1,219 Gol Nk ae 699,120 
ATI A the eS 770 Letts O43) |i oss eee ee 741,055 
Trimble 2-2... 967 1,299 2 Ne nn ge 352,990 
Aimioun 22 sae 2,495 3,304 809.4. 5 Sao eees 970,178 
Wearremy 2s: J s2 J. 2 769 1,854 108524. ek esa 1,447,320 
Washington ____ 262 oh 53.2 J51 629 , 750 
Wiayine 420 489 1,516 1 O20) js aa ee ome 456,813 
Webster -.23.. 669 1,024 SH epee ee 597,533 
Wititley oss 313 699 S06 uh. Ju. bea pede 341,780 
Wioliezs ae 363 581 74 Wo el Pe PE 167,749 
Woodford -____ 3,191 3 A1GB | eas eee 23 574,090 

Mp taly so-eeree Te fi 177,675 57,813 1,915 | 61,533,490 
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Bushels of 
corn, 1877. 


265,600 
405,623 
143 ,465 
98 ,964 
559,160 
294,525 
551,624 
1,121,984 
288 , 290 
1,263,100 
258,357 
802,405 
488,185 
91,802 
1,015,280 
274,842 
382,325 
567, 390 
100,485 
651,200 
400,446 
459,056 
371,975 
376,311 
521,287 
1,009,235 
673,950 
815,350 


480,900 | 


909,547 
188,437 
$33,655 
143,918 
506,140 
EAT 772 
642,580 
304,085 
297 ,805 
145,018 
321,625 
947,510 
1,173,805 
611,972 
624,616 
338,718 
648 ,080 
567,572 
370,950 
1,212,126 
1,365,215 
727,390 
498,144 
479,470 
385 ,520 
208,425 
588,120 


64,049,490 


Ca 


Increase. 


ee ee 


38,535 


ee oe em es 


81,670 


83,205 


17,960 


5 , 756,605 


Decrease. Bushels of 


8,636 
6,766 


aa ees 


ee wm — — +e ee 


ee eee 


meee ee ee 
ae ee ee 
— meme we ee 
ee 
wae em +e ee 
— ee eee eS ee 


aa we ee ee ee 


51,040 


3,240,605 | 4,939,613 


oe 


ite 718 
7,941 
2,442 
5,720 

20,548 

29,256 

32,164 

281,347 

23,937 

52,880 
5,429 

50,664 

56 , 222 

459 
104,445 

31,839 

38 454 

36,219 
1,407 

70,778 

33,652 

43,879 

17,566 
7,169 

56,174 

67,718 

42,553 

60,991 
6,655 

13,628 
5,279 

44,534 

643 

13,207 
2,479 

45,008 

eel 

10,483 
2121 

21,400 

90,026 

35,777 

117,500 
. 54,821 
28,941 
183,511 
80,244 
12,000 
106 ,040 
117,627 

36, 569 

41,610 

51,291 

15,765 
2,645 

149,540 


Bushels of |Increase. 
wheat, 1876.|wheat, 1877. 


3,082 
1,175 


Decrease. 


~~ em - eee 


eee ee 


ae a oe oe oe oe 
ewe en ee ee 
See ae ee ee 
wee ee ee ee 
eee 
wee eee 
— ewe - ee 
ee 
—e ee SS we ee 
wees eee 
—— ee ee 


5, @2,015 |599,472 


537, 080 
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COUNTIES. 


Bushels 
of barley, 
1876. 


OLE 0 re ia ae A On a 
Allen 
Aindersof® i512. 
[EV ie ee a 
pecneb fo 
S71 Tae et GE! ape ee 
| 532 CER eg ae 20 Se 
Boone 


— ee ew ew ee 


i 
—— ee ewe ewes — 


Brenthithou2e 2s 2. 
Breckinridge _--__ 
Bubivtte oo Baker. 
Batters ssa Are 2 
Calé@well. 2 #22 20... 
Calloway 
Campbell... 

Carroll 22225 = 

GCavtens 01. Bek Bh 
Casey 
Giigistian 422.22 
Clarks) 22323521 7,765 
Glyays ese ee 
Githitor <i ee 
Crittenden _______ 
Cumberland 


Hstill 
Botte ae 5. 5 BES 
Fayette 
Fleming: .....i.205=2 
| 10 V0 UR Re erg We 
Franklin 
Pinkiene! S248 
Galiatin 
Garrard.) #25. 
Goad eS 
Grawee: 2.) ea 
Grayson 
Green 
Greenttp: 1,300 
Hancoels 352522 
bard, 22255 S03 0p Jot Lae 
Harlan . 2S 
FRarmisOm: 2.005 Bed 
Peps eS gh 
Henderson 


Hopking ...4 2. _ 
Jacksont =e 
Jefferson 


ee 
) 
7 
o 
5 
! 
' 
{ 
I 
1 
t 
\ 
| 
i 


ee ee 


Bushels 
of barley, 
1877. 


Tons of 


Increase.|Decrease.|pig met’), 


— | —— | 


4,415 
200 
4,150 
195 


ee ee ee ———=—- - --—- 


4,297 
80 
610 
155 


1876. 


Tons of 
pig met’l,|Increase. | 
Suits 


a ce 


——— = i LS ——=— ——— — oe —_——<— =e 


ome a ee ff nee ee Of eee ee 


Nene ee ee | Cf ee ee eee ee 


ee ee 


wee | ee eS ef eee ee 


ee 


Decrease. 


ae ee 


eos 
KS eee 


Tons 
of bloom. 
1876. 


ewe em SS 


-— eee es 


et 


Se eww — 
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Increase. 


SS ee 


Decrease. 


ee eee 


ee ee | oe -- 


ee ef ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ees ee 


ee 


Se ee ee 


nee ee eee me ee ee ee a ef erm eee | eee ee 


we a ea ae | ee ee ee ef er am | ee ee 


ee es ee | ee rs ee | me mm me we bere ee 


——— See 


eer 2 ee ae eae ee we wm wm we fe ee 


ae ee 


~——\2er es ee 


Tons of 
bar iron, 
1876. 


—— eee eee 


Tons of 
bar iron, 
1877. 
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COUNTIES. 


Busheis 
of barley, 
1876. 


Laurel 


Lee 


etcher. 228) 25. 
OC, gis ee OL rn 


Lincoln 


Lyon 


Martin 
Mason 


McLean 


Menifee 


Monroe 
Morgan 


Nelson 


Scott 


Trigg 
Trimble 


Warren 


Washington 


Livingston 
| RAGS EW SS We 


SS 


ee ee 


ee 


Madison _ 


ee 


MeCracken ______- 


Montgomery 


BV SI OY. joinee ete 
Pendleton: i.) 5. 


Robertson 
Rockeastle _______ 
| egy 23 ae an a 
mussel 2 2S Gc 


Winionc Oe ie 2 


-— ee ee 


NWiciyane og) ES 2 


Webster 


Whitley... 
Wotan. (s.r ee oe 


W oodford 


Marsh 3 ee eds een apes 


Meade ies Sao om air 


ees 


Muhlenburg 


ee ee ee em we a ew em ef ae a emer ee es a | | ee ee ee ee ff ere eee 


ae ee es Se 


es 


- 147,956 


Bushels 


Tons of 


of barley,|Increase. |Decrease.|pig met’l, 
1877. 1876. 
cee ERS a ye aes 
Pate tatters 8 ee 
anaes oe eae eee Sires DOS Mi caeeee ee 
dere eeed Dy Ani nln, 1 Bota PO: fee 
eee Le or eo 


om wm ee Oe ee 


awe 


ee 


——— -- -— wee 


288,467 |156,800 | 16,289 


Tons of 
pig met’l,|Increase. 
1877. 


es 


ee 


mm we a | nee ee Re ee eS | ee = 


ee a ef a ew a ee ff nee ee ee | Ee Ce Ce - 


we eee ee em | ee ee ee eee ee 


ee ee ee | ee | eee ee 


wee wm a ee = ff a ee a ae = eee 


4,879 


? 


19,300 | 14,423 


Decrease. 


—— ee ee 
—_— = 


1 { Woe Amat hat finite iL {Serial | Fam |e Cows eee el far | 

{ {Sa Fae [al peo Lr ea Poa Je mile lent eee lesa en mee | ae Seale = 5 | ooael Ue | 
Ves) eet ear aT net lea Fasc | | fe ape ea Peolé-gatienel (lea et Went | Saat ea A fae | 
i 1 ! t { \ ! eur | aa t ( | bel i bool t Let ae | 
i} fae eal mead | Dea ee er wl ee ata | Dee ee ea [Pree ees keel | Le Se is ee at 
! Vaal ee Sled ah ol SR Te) ae | UF reg eam eek leh Camm | ama) al Neal Cai 
i cat NaS [ame ama TS a ea reat teat] Wont Lgset eae | Dili IS ely slte ly lah 
{ ( Lf ' ' { i ' ‘ 1 t | ( { | 1 ‘ ' i 1 ! { 1 ' ! 

el i Neneh nh nih ae sesh bo een fa 


‘ 
a a a Nt as Le OR A 
4 


Tons 
of bloom, 
1876. 


ee ee = ee 


—— eee oe 


——— ewe SS 


Se wes = 
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ee ee ee 
eee ee ee 
ee ee 
eee eS 
eee ee we ew 
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Increase. | Decrease. 


Tons of 


bar iron, 
1876. 


12,241 


Tonsiof (7 2 Owe 
bar iron, 
1877. 


793 


1,939 
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COUNTIES. Acres of Acres of Increase. Decrease. | Value of land, 
land, 1876. | land, 1877. 1876. 

Ve NCOK 6 ogee ad oad ae 7,122 6080. |i ot eee 542 $29 ,324 
Aen oobi. 1,779 TRE pea Oe ed tga 323 9,313 
Anderson ... 213 254 cg Uys feel ar 3 Cae ae 3,180 
Ballard. 2.2 is oo 1,741 A i) eae eae 792 11,781 
IBAELOR 220052 5,473 5,747 As: Nel pm pais Ses Sea a 34,229 
1 BY] Ugg Sheep le 421 478 Lay (rete 2 Se 2,985 
| £52 ie a) 655 STO ee ees 85 745 
Boones. —- Leo 139 214 (Of tos eee 3,050 
Bourvon 2s. h_2 366 511 145 | 2 eee 18,670 
18°(0. 0 a ge ee 3 5 Os eee are 500 
Boyle’. htc. 1,806 1 70 7 ee ee ee 9 44,135 
Bracken o_ 23 bs. 972 938). 20. See 34 13,245 
Breathitt ______- 2,765 2 GAO | Lee Scenpeaeue am 125 2,350 
Breckinridge ____ 3,311 3,829 4 Ha eps Se 17,820 
IBS A an Ser 374 587 71) We Tes alee pe aS il 3,230 | 
Batlers-oit bo 1,937 2,328 SOL Le ede eee 9,205 
Caldwell’. .-___- 1,892 Le AAO pee poe 452 13 ,666 
Calloway _____- 1,552 1,724 Lt eres 7,435 | 
Campbell: 22.5” 376 Ciel Peseeenene eray FN Od 319 13,780 | 
Carrols soc 15 73 370 29 Th ee ee 2,500 
C2 gh ae a 87 155 OS Woo soe eee : 1,400 | 
Casey blab? | 1,336 1,382 SH Ns he TS 3,002 
Christian _-_____ 5,033 5,187 fer i oat eit 45,150 
Clits Ue le ae 834 891 Sf fae (Sere Bad 11,025 
Oly ee aS 2,931 EAS She atthe aie be 3 8,430 
Olintont! rs 310 ais yl es sian Te vere 800 
Crittenden _..____ 2,145 Py Re an gia 31 11, LOR} 
Cumberland ____ 932 FOS) |S ee eee 229 4,025 ; 
1D Eat oes ape 3,614 SOU es oe ee eee 322 37,965 
Edmonson -___. sor Weert BOs a) ee eee 13,110 
Bete i) coho 686 Be Oneal ree ron 106 2,170 
BUMCOLtr 9S bd 502 5S) (= MM a Poa 420 838 
Hayette: 0 (ts 601 999 PAS oa email Fly NA 34,150 
Bema ees + bee 474 ACD tlt en eee 12 9,325 
Hows so at SE: 9 detent ey ha ea ur RE a 1,421 5, 750 
Bramkhin. os. 25 2,192 2,225 So. ea ee 36,781 
Malton 6) ks 450 457 (GR PE FE 3,440 
Gallatin 2! 487 562 (OU es ee eee 9,871 
Gaprard * -% do. 1,712 | en et 536 23 ,840 
Giger ese & 12 141 AS I eae ais ere Se 140 
Gives ts isha! 2,514 2,747 O83 hey ES 21,001 
Grayson sce. 2 1,004 1,045 Al aS eee 4,115 
Greene 5. -2= = 4,235 De OANe Wiekik eee 1,294 20,276 
Greenup. 2 711 ig) fee sey aed 8 1 3.6.10 
Hapoel. ees 614 Oe eee eee 102 4,935 
Marding ©. 1,961 j asp a) 2 wee 526 14,130 
| Ae 125 vee ome 300 350 of 0} bees ve, Ot 360 
Harrison -* se 1,165 |e bis Joe A 52 14,000 
TR Pr sea) gemnoeenars tal 4,075 S496 | een Series 114 23 , 350 
Henderson. => 3,549 4,310 P(A | eeeeegea ose 28 , 450 
Gnryg soa fee 428 AS La Nel WB Ai sae le ok 1 133 6,150 
Hickman . 22. 646 963 SGA oe es 5,790 
Hopkins. 222 2,260 2,809 BAUS sae 10,880 
Jacksons. Uab 860 980 120 Mae 2,250 
Jetersonr. = 2aes 718 1,224 DOG ee =i eee 25,610 
Jessamine ~_.___ 678 872 MO jes Cees 8,385 
SOW NSO ts ede hb a oc te 
Menton.) 31! ts: 9 16 (8 (OE a es 2 550 
Knox 2225s 8 1,525 1,529 Ans eee 2,360 
atieye oe yon 1,029 102002225 9 8 ,663 


, 


Value of 
land, 1877. 


$27,971 
6,956 


Increase. 


ae ee we ee 


~_—— = oe ee 
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Decrease. 


2,325 
37 ,680 
13,080 


—— ee ee 


12,070 
4,695 


Number town|Number town 


lots, 1876. 


lots, 1877. 


Pets fall coe’ pees emerges ye 
2,357 6 4 

ney Eee 15 26 
5,998 2 1 
eel 98 tah 74 63 
nh 30 34 
een Bhd, Le 21 18 
tala be Muah at 327 271 
25 18 

885 151 163 

590 7 11 

US Ngee lee So, UNS ane On Wer ee 

pale LOE ee 8 2 
Macs BR Are 7 4 
25 5 3 

We? 32 28 
caw OU 1 3 
12,410 5 4 
mult = SPREE 17 24 
110 3 2 

6,965 59 88 

115 222 206 

Ag Gat ad caeipeace a (cy Sent a | a 

50 2 2 

pee ee ere 8 5 
ea ud SWe bane: 11 8 
3,214 66 67 
BOLL EY eee l i 
335 1 1 
Aa nee pid ew WPL Ra Oo 

by hus Fie 2 941 781 
1,240 62 69 
SS (Oa cee tak sm fh ses Wy 
hc UE ED ES 153 209 
Atle IANS 3 73 60 
ere ARR Th 19 21 
7,945 53 34 

oes hE Mn 6 3 
1,160 36 32 

645 8 ll 

2,431 9 10 

215 11 14 

FNS he PAE «= 2 3 
4,175 72 74 


—— eee ew 


Increase. 


705 


Decrease. 


meee ee 


ee we ee -- eee ee 


ee — ee ee ee 
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COUNTIES. Acres of 
land, 1876. 
Darel et 445 
Lawrence -____. 474 
Pieew wie oy ite. 180 
etcher 20 to 200 
EWS pope ee ne 7173 
Rinecoin 2 eee 2,446 
Livingston._____ 1,053 
Mop ane. fo 2 ee 4,781 
yon... es 3,422 
Madison, -7 ee.) 5,644 
Macofin Jee: 400 
Marion. us eee 1,016 
Marshall V3 222. 854 
Martin 22h et 4 
Masons22 se 517 
McCracken _ ____ 725 
Melean’ 2 ote. 134 
Meade n=) Pew ky. 879 
Menifee, 2 oor ceo. 952 
Mercer oo tees 1,525 
Metcalfen ob 1,548 
Monrdes. 22h t. 749 
Montgomery ___- 1,008 
Morgan 2. 020. 170 
Muhlenburg ~__- 5 , 282 
Nelson act ee WOT 
Nicholas =— 02 A. | 970 
OO. c8 eee 2,349 
Oldham, 2. hws! 643 
Oinrern 250 wee oe 636 
One ail Gy oo foo de ge pe ee 
Pendleton 2522 1,001 
| AS pea et fae oe 633 
| Bah aon a Se 100 
Eeowyel ie ek wt 761 
Bullasky, 36 See 1,145 
Robertson <.__ 514 
Rockcastle______ 560 
HOWall 220 222% 50 
Russell oo oh le 364 
Scotty 2 2 eee 680 
HEIs) ee eS 788 
Simpson 2 1,103 
mpencer’) bo 22. 436 
Baylor. Mes 2 4,518 
Todde sos 8 ee 5,682 
SD eA aR mPa 2,013 
Primbles.s isa. 156 
| oie 1 eins eh 1,146 
Warren, 27s" goo. 5, 248 
Washington_____ 1,589 
Wayne... ose a 720 
Webster 2-3 eh 2,559 
Whitley, wee 330 
Wolfe, 3 226 eees 142 
Woodford ._____ 853 
Total) lms 3 164,634 


Arces of 
land, LST?! 


545 
555 


Increase. 


eee ee ee CL 


a ee 


166,952 


ewe wm ee He 


——m ee wee —- — —- 


12,845 


Decrease. 


—— = ee ee eee 
eee wwe ee 


-——— ee ee 


ae we ee ee eS 
wen eee ee a 
amen ee = 


rs 


10,527 


Value of land, 
1876. 


$575 
2,530 


$1,307,951 


Dy 
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Necro.—No. 4—Continued, 


Value of 
land, 1877. 


$800 
2,380 
1,830 
800 
2,287 
SS 
6 , 320 
27,250 
13,748 
66,760 


———  —————————e 


$1,301,192 


Increase. 


——— = ee 


$102,839 


Decrease. 


Number town|Number town! Increase. 


lots, 1876. 


Decrease. 
lots, 1877. 


178 


ae ewe Se 


eee re 


$109 ,598 


we eee 


wee ee ee ne | ee me me ee | ee ew ww = = 


mere we Se em re ee | eee > ee ee 


708 STATISTICAL TABLES. 
NeEGro.—No. 4—Continued. 
COUNTIES. | Value of town | Value of town | Increase. Decrease. Horses and 

lots, 1876. lots, 1877. mares, 1876. 
PACSUN = ee A a ek ea Sk ae A |e ee ee 285 
SAIS) ee $590 $315) 2 Seen $275 125 
Am@erson. ..-. o- 2,800 2,840 P40. i|\ baie og ee 12 
Baliard® 2212. 800 ZOO eee ee 600 141 
Bonren 222) 11,080 9450) tee eo ae 1,630 461 
TOES es eae IRS 6 ,625 7,900 | Wee Je We a 125 
Biellgiaees cou |, fe selva RE SE he OM oe Re Ee ee 9 
Boone)... 3,415 59050) (itp ae ee 365 113 
Dourbon=-— 2)... 22 61,360 67,595 OL 285... ses see 317 
isoyilgee ck 8,000 8,100 100, 2). ope eee 8 
Romo. toe 46,575 52,925 65505) ie Oa 124 
Bracken: 4 27 950 15715 LOD. nok hes Sa 17 
Breathitt,- 22.9010 2 es 2k Esk eas ae he 10 
Breckinridge_-___ 1,625 15980 SOO ih Bie eee 216 
Bring pet) oe oe 1,365 DO: eee es eae 415 121 
Ger oy se 8 615 Ds hee ae 103 103 
Galdwell: os _ 6, 250 De 2O. Wee ae wees 525 90 
Calioway_ -__.__ 200 275 ( (23 aes TS ee 62 
Campbell.) . 1,650 TAG (10, oe ee 150 16 
@arroll’ 2222 4,775 Pay ee a 180 48 
Warten 2.03 500 S00 Son are ek Se 200 8 
ACprR enya ta ea We cok ie Sain ERE SNe CE Ns ea aiNeres (Homie Vly oy yet PN dae A, 98 
Christian 46 20,800 21,420 G20) ei Cet ee 571 
Glark ost te. 3 43,795 AD ela O)| eee a a 1,685 204 
Cig ea oe bY. hk | 8 ee ele ee 49 
Ciimtony: fe ee 400 500 LOO: tease eee ir 
Crittenden: = = OAR ai ss AS dl eek a oe sg 250 104 
Cumberland ____ 475 S20 eae Fae 155 142 
Daviess. 425... 18,275 S| See eee, 550 283 
Edmonson ___- ~~ 100 OO) Veer AS eee arel ae 45 
GE Jae eet 250 LOO. Ne s2eS se oe 150 26 
|S 0] ees. i RAIS oe a Sei Rs Pon eS MM FAR ey OY Bre geld Sees 6 
Payette a3 2 255 ,950 LISP O50) he aes 60 ,000 140 
Mleming 2 sae < 12,640 Web 60> | saz ee eee es 1,080 65 
Vii (a an a ie aces OMA a Rr Se niee pee NS CT Cee ee 1] 
Franklin _______ 91,690 1122025!) \-BOnS354) Sh kes 229 
Paltonvites. 222.2 fA535 Me AT Di 20 ie a yee 60 73 
Cowetitiens 5 2 3,975 4,775 CO0t | uae outa 77 
Garrard 252 52 9,580 AOU eae eees 5,365 289 
Cameiiitges St 15750 LO OP) seb 2 Ssh 50 50 
Graves b=. 62_ 7,640 ASD. |) cen aloes 2,790 200 
Grayson. 23-222 1,075 ib bes 100% (ae 44 
Gren 2h 1,330 cola U1 cone ate Sh ec 470 245 
Greenup2._3- £5 3,800 3,950 FO) cet SR ae 2 36 
Danpock 22). 550 600 BO Nit a ee ee 90 
Farida) >" 2 ee. 12,795 CASS A Nace Pee hast Ne 4,800 193 
LE ESS aE) ogee ne meth Ne es 28g 2” Sh a yh eit ie BG OR hee che By BUS ey 10 
Harrison — 225 22,550 ZO ASTON 524 ene 1,980 226 
Bling ts ww 22s Fo Fk BSW (5) 3066.) 5 Fat 220s 309 330 
Henderson ____- 37,670 aoyni0: |-L ae oe 2,460 454 
Bentye Soap. 9,610 TROD, | Sh eee 1,855 125 
Hickman. . 2525 4,425 bMS 3) ese, BE 1,040 17 
Hopking. 7k. 8,200 9,620 UA) | tas ie elds 202 
PACK BOM re a eh ya et ee | a ee 6 
Jefferson .---_-- 265,350 2467300>| 22288. ieee 19,050 Son 
Jessamine .___~_ 13,720 23,390 9.610 |<. 5 eee ee 219 
TOWNS ON ai he ey a te aaa ee 
Kenton).£ 25234 1,250 2,400 be160 p). see soeee” ry 
Knox’ a ei eo 9 ee te 52 
Dartets eves) 250 350 TOO eee ee ee 99 
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Horses and 
mares, 1877. 


286 
128 
63 
140 
- 443 


109 


8 
106 
359 

5 
113g 

90 


Increase.|Decrease.| Value of horses| Value of horses} Increase. 
and mares, 1876.}and mares, 1877. 


| 2 eee 
Oo Pesan 
ca ws NE i 9 
bi eit 1 
st oURs 2. 18 
sume ee 16 
Se cee 1 
oe ES a 7 
Va a 
ATE Ce AN i ates 3 
pe ae 11 
oan as ee 
Wize bes 
Ls ol ee tesa eS 
PA Se 
20% fina as a 
Disease 
Se esi ee 1 
oe 4 
Ee LO ah 
i a 
ye ene aes 
ee Ee 317 
Diihecncteeis S. 
ees eee 5 
2 Me eatin AO ok Bs 
hy (ay ae ea 
pA oad 29 
D2) betas ata 
ithe 
cha age 2 
a On Sei: 3 
60) Poe 
Bo oat 
2S keenest 3 
be hare 29 
re 
Bir acer tt 
ie PD 153 
Di |e atoeted it 
a 30 
ytd DADE, 5 
Eve sents 12 
SY ot aes 3 
ae eas ane 20 
aie coe 4 
as 2 
Bude weet, 21 
By este 
ate 6 
2 pe 
Die beset can de 
Se LP RRENS: 3 
Bins Haterertvs tid 
eee al 
2 eee ee 


$11,640 
4,680 
1,610 
5,835 
16,370 
3,235 
285 
4,242 
10,615 
135 
4,305 
3,260 
685 
9,920 
4,563 
4,470 
4,312 
1,865 
650 
2,060 
450 
3,670 
21,605 
5,295 
1,760 
805 
4,910 
4,055 
14,725 
2,355 
790 
120 
7,200 
2,840 
395 
7,048 
3,355 
3,765 
4,105 
1,850 
6,265 
1,290 
5,860 
1,585 
3,380 
6,550 
390 
6,540 
11,942 
15,910 
4,565 


115° 


Decrease. 
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Necro.—No. 4—Continued. 
Value of town | Value of town | Increase. Decrease. Horses and 


COUNTIES. 


lots, 1876. lots, 1877. 


Poona ot Yaw bic le WW ee ‘he Sh tee ERT 
sGemerence | a See Se 
| D(< 3 LES epi $400 $350 
ieee ly sate RR oe 
Hewis 222-7 850 600 
ommcaln == 2 10,615 14,750 
Livingston _-___ 2,160 1,430 
Aopen ee 22,315 19,405 
Hyon Ae 2 1,420 870 
Madison ____-__- 32,100 32,200 
MipOtie S82 Ne es | 
Marion a2 428 13,705 12,725 
Marshall. 2.2 35 30 
Mier iiage ee 2h at lhe noel 2 3 Meee ts 100 
Nigiston <2 19,415 17,380 
McCracken ____-_ 46,950 50,500 
MeMeanm<—-/*.. 2,625 2,225 
Wieg der oy ook 1,800 2,625 
Minibfee t= oss |e ee 

Niogcer: . 5025. tl 41,255 30 , 830 
Metcalfe: 5 300 300 
Monroe . 22.29 ce 2 hI Sa a 
Montgomery -__- 21,385 19,560 


Morgan 22. 


eee ee eee 


ee we ew a ee | ne eee a | ee ee ee ee 


mares, 1876. 


Muhlenburg ~__- 5,300 6,150 SG0d). 2o ee 
Nelson... 18,265 UISG SO. | A232 see 585 
Nicholas. 2-3 5,180 5,930 (10 ee ees 
OC ae a ae ee 3,565 SWOS0G 2 2a 8 480 
Oldham -___-__- 8,700 THAb One cid. 8 1,250 
Owen. 8 1,950 2,790 BA0 | ee oe aera 
ON ey et a a ee eee 
Pendleton _-._ <= 3,690 4,890 1 2008 22. sa eae 
POU Yi ar a Te SO oe 
Paikepceee FAM 600 SOM 2205, ees 450 
Powel. 0 Va ee ee eee | eee eee 
Pulaski ,..-.-__- 675 1,060 Sabet 20 alae re 
Fvobertsom .. 212} 2 ae ee | 
mockeastle Ae 2. ee ae 200 200) Na, eee 
ROWAN) 25.22). s “7 lak | Fee ites ee at 525 
Ruggell _. 2... 200 DOO 22 Se eas ee ee 
SJ | 0a oe 38,175 38,525 SOO Gi 25 Guee 
Sliglby. 222 33,350 SUR OO TS so eee 2,075 
Simepson .-- =< 5,515 ABOD Fa ee 590 
Swencer) 1,420 1220's eS 200 
Tanglior ic. 3,730 4,480 DOG mote 
Momdet ==. £3 8,835 11,270 2: ASD ple aa Se 
Ce ke 4,380 5,290 ee See 
Trimble... 600 1,050 460 Bo oe ee 
inten = 6,905 7,320 ATO 2 eee 
Warren _____--__ 45,490 SGCORDRM oe As 8,565 
Washington ~__- 4,575 SHOR 0M See eee 625 
Wis ye oi eh ee ee ee ee 
Wiahpter. 2-3. 1,165 EQS oy) 7s ee 80 
Wihhitley. ee Ble a a a ge ree ee 
WiGie ce 8 a I ot a So a ee ee 
Wiaodiord: -2—2-= 33,080 34,145 Ga 1) 3 ee Se 

Rota 22 ee $1,474,605 $1,399,478 $69 ,000 $144,127 
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Horses and |Increase.|Decrease.| Value of horses|Value of horses} Increase. 


mares, 1877. 


20 


14,936 


972 


1,003 


eee 


$855 
1,135 
470 


$562,484 


and mares, 1876.|and mares, 1877. 


$850 
845 


$530, 764 


$125 
505 


ee ee eee ew ew 
eS ee we wee 
eee we ewe ee 


755 
235 


i rs 


990 


shar 


$17,445 


Decrease. 


$49,165 


a I TEE 


712 STATISTICAL TABLES. 
NerGro.—No. 4—Continued. 
COUNTIES. |Mules, 1876./Mules, 1877.| Increase. Decrease. |Valueof mules, 
1876. 

PRG = Sel cet ees 37 42 oy 2 een OR Cea $1,415 
AMET te Se 48 55 1 Wy ps ee 2,300 
Ameersony 2.) hE eS ee ee ee 
Baer 2. foo. 98 128 SOS pee ee bes 5,035 
Barren 242.0520" 96 Oe eee 5 3,760 
Sta ce Ti 9 Sl dee oe 8 195 
[2c Be See Nee 1 AGN he oa ee 40 
BOONE 2-2 S 7 9 De tele eee 270 
Banrbon -..< 2 13 Bi Seek Cas eee 5 445 
ZN 16 a as OE OSI aE 1 Bl he ee oe i ee 
PG yleje2 4. we 6 7 i ees een A 265 
Bracken, «3222-4 3 Fo Bx eye ve oh ATONE RAG RPMS ON «| 5 130 
Breathitt 2. 223h |. 4 Ago as el oe, Ro i 220 
Breckinridge____ 22 29 (A a ae ad re Sea 1,285 
Ballito es 4 10 Gq | Bea ee ee 90 
Bullere a...) 33 40 yg neve 2) 1,305 
Caldwell... 75 Lo iy | aa ees ee 11 4,420 
Calioway_—.-—~- 56 60 Hh ee ented ats HL3 3,065 
Campbell ~_~__- 4 77 ee Ie Re TEAS 2 229 
Carnell!) 2. s. 6 Syl aces Werle ae Poet 1 155 
(BCT fescl A se te «oS oes A A, ood ete 1 35 
Gasoy ee ete 2 6 Ah de see ee 7 
Cigstinnwa sf. 552 SON Rees a8 eo a 251 24,145 
(OM oases 6 9 SALE se aeons 190 
OL Ae ena a Bee 13 20 eae 2 hs ce ee Be 760 
CINE OM, 2 oS 5 DORE ONE ee ee 260 
Crittenden__ -___ 50 56 Grief ee foe 2,825 
Cumberland ___- 24 30 Ome eee 1,030 
Damlesss22.= 22. 99 Gog ee ea 8 1 5,385 
Edmonson _____- 24 32 Siri ae 1,441 
LSC Sin) Sede eee 2p 1 4 ping steko Eee 15 
111 ) ee ee omen. P| TS eae acti ce ae to oe Sea ee ee 
Pavette. 2. 25” 1 4 hte sehek Se eee 50 
Mleming 225 1 2 Lab fe ao oe 25 
1005 70 a ae ea 4 Ah Ne thee UR ee EO epee es 255 
Franklin...) / 18 ig ie ket nena cae hx 6 405 
Muwltom ace jt. 61 63 pea Mp are aaa s/h 2 3,355 
Gallatin w=. 22 5 9 ANT ik tame ee 390 
Gamma te 46 FO ig ietet vy ah 2 te 26 1,520 
CG tener es ee te 1 || 27 Soe ence ieoies | (NS De heme AE Pas 40 
GraAVes'. Jo nh 22 110 166 BG Wes. So eae 5,865 
Grayson. 8 ] 2 Lion. bee 20 
Greenies 2112 49 AiR wae eae Noo Oe 6 1,620 
Greenup ._-..=—- 8 (click) eatee A ee rk 1 595 
Hancock 2 2-2 6 9 Se | eae ee” IE 270 
Blandi posse 15 16 i | Geman eee A Te 660 
Harlan. 2 Le | pa cine P| TN See A 1 50 
Harmison 23282 3 5 7 1B. | acai ear eles 60 
AGE pa te is S28 63 68 Bee ae ee 2,975 
Henderson ~_ _-_- 269 Da Sy ie oe Seas OF 25 11,450 
enti 2. 8 2 4 | PR 80 
Hickman a5. 74 79 i | Sener eet 3,424 
Hopkins. 0. 97 Lay Ot | Shi Pe eed 4,105 
Jneksop 224725 - 7 Te eet a ee 300 
Jeherson 2.25.50) 56 78 Dt Penh Se 3,020 
Jessamine _____- 6 8 7 Naa ioe oh ape pee eee 235 
POEMS in a Pe ast tp ee es a 
Kentones 1. ee a 1 Po. ee heal hee ees 
Rox sie 02 ge 12 Ue yal gl ] 545 
Late es 3 5 i papers Ae abc eal Pee oe base a 
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Value 
mules, 1 


$1, 

2 7 

oe ga 
3, 


t, 
i, 


4, 
2; 


25, 
1, 
3, 
1, 


4, 
1, 


of 
S27. 


705 
390 
110 
535 
15 
40 
410 
245 
25 
325 
90 
175 
285 
360° 
B47 
135 
900 
75 
175 
150 
995 
290 
165 
305 
035 
335 
960 
516 
76 
100 
35 


Increase. 


$290 
90 


1,075 


Decrease. 


en 
ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee 


$225 
180 


jae tne is 


40 
45 


ees ee a 


Jennies, 
1876. 


a a 


Jennies, 
1877. 


| 


Increase. 


Decrease, 


Se 
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COUNTIES. 


nares 22 
Lawrence ___ .__ 
ib Cy eee S Ee, 
Mecener 2 2222 — 
Lewis 
iprncein 2-222 
Livingston -____ 
Riecan a! Sse 
yeas aes 
Madison 22222. 
Macofin 222520" 
Marion 22322 
Rearsiall eo 
1.) G9 ol) epee a 
Wravon oer 
McCracken _____ 


-—— aoe — 


Metcalfe 22s} 


Bonne 252s 
Montgomery___ 
Nar eanerss 5 = be SS 
Muhlenburg ____ 
Melson te" see 
Wicholas 222 "s2 
Pn Ose a iret 
Gidham..<~2-=4=" 
Owen 2a 
Onvsleyss 2s 
Pendleton ___. __ 


Mules, 1876. | Mules, 1877. 


—m ew ee we we ee 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


nee ee ee 


6 
16 
14 

7 


it 
15 
21 
4 


92 
22 
2 
52 
3 
6 


99 
23 
4 
44 
5 
15 


ne ed 


2 


2 


ering feed Coe Se te eee a eee ae 


Pale pee 
Powell 22 <= 
Pulaski > 3.— 
Robertson _____ 
Rockcastle _____ 
Rowan 2 so 2.85. 
MUSsell? so 2S) 442 
NL) 6 5 Pl ea em 
Shelby sec 3 
Simpson 2725 = 
Spencer »s2- 324" 
Taylor 22s ses 
417030 ee ea RC tak Se 
Uripe has ae 
Trimble 224222 
Union 


———— == 


Washington ____ 
Waynes =a t 
Webster 2225-2 
Whitley 223 
Wiolte 3. 
Woodford ______ 


Total vn 


8 
25 


1 
13 
24 


ee 


4 


488 


413 


Value of mules, 
1876. 


—— 


$40 
40. 


bo 
or 


I 

\ 
: \ 
1 
' 
! 
1 
I 
bo Lei 

bt [o ole | Lone 

Sey (SER al 

AOnA! S 


$173,439 


= 
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Value of 
mules, 1877. 


See eee ee 


See Be eee 


oe eee 


eee eee 


EE  ————— 


$176 ,812 


Increase. 


—— eee ee ee 


$14,960 


Decrease. 


$11,587 


SSS SE ee ee EEE eS eee eee 


Jennies, 
1876. 


Jennies, 
1877. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


-———~ eo ore 


SS 


ee ee eee — 
eee ee ere — 
aa ee eee 
eww ee ee - 
ee 
ae oe ee 


See ee ee 


40 
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COUNTIES. 


PAG IW ok 9 es Lae 
ROM ele So 
Anderson ___-_-~ 
Ballard 2 ycosos. 
Barrens 223 2S a8 
thes 2e eh 
Pron eae Pe 


Boone fee. Se 


Bourbon __-__~- 
Boyd 
| ON fl hae lea yeh 
Bracke 2205 
Breathitt 22-2 
Breckinridge, _ ~~ 
Botte os oo 
Butler 
@aldwelli223- > 
Calloway 
Campbell 
e@arrolt =e lt 
Garter 20222455 
Wasey tse ce se 
@hristian-—. =. 
Claris te ee 
Olay i 
CHMtOR.- ofa 
Crittenden ____~- 
Cumberland __~- 
Daviess ________ 
Edmonson__._-—- 
Gig Papen meme AB I 
Biltotte2 sce 22 
waavette-— 22.2 
Preming’ (22055 
Biloya 2222522 o2 
Franklin _.-.___ 
Pitta eS 
Gallatin 2222.2. 
Carrara. 2222 aL. 
Grantee ee 


i 


GiiAvieSiee ee ete 


Creayoul mt ae 
Green 202 2b l_ 
Greenup 222. 22~ 
Hancock 222752. 
Hardin 2) 
Harlan 222 
Frarrisonm 222 Loe 
Hants pee ee es 
Henderson __ __ 
fegry 222s cee 
Hickitat 22 
Hopking 2272) 
Jackson_ ui ___ 
Jefferson 2. 22 
Jessamine. ___ 
JOUNSON bo 
Mentomw 22222. 5. 


Knox. See ene 


Larue Jos Soe 
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Value of jen- | Value of jen- 


nies, 1876. 


$115 
10 


nies, 1877. 


ee 


40 


ee ew eee 


30 


Increase. 


ee ee we ee ee 
—— eee ee ee 


am wee a See 


55 


Decrease. 


a 


a ee ee es 


aoe eee ee ee ee 


Cattle, 1876. 


Cattle, 1877. 


257 
154 


219 
119 


18 
36 


ome ees ee ee we 


ore ees cee = — 


Increase. 


—— ae ee 


—— ee eee 


meen eS - 


ee ae ee 


eee eee = 
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Vau_ of cat-|Valne of cat-| 
Decrease. | tle o: er $50, | tle over $50, | Increase. 
1876. 1877. 
Dae See $185 $215 $30 
ope | te tale 30 55 25 
34 575 425 
38 75 
3 270 165 
ee STS 5 15 
5 75 
USE, EATEN AE Begs | | Spee Tie a eee al 235 
4 100 
6 85 100 
pipe: Cee ee 130 
ce tire Bee 95 125 
pee beaker 100 105 
92 400 376 
eh es ee ae 50 
12 1A: Wah i Ae eget | aaa eet 
i 110 100 
5 155 100 
15 120 110 
99 90 120 
6 360 245 
1 25 
C2, SPT Rie 268 365 
46 120 125 
98 755 550 
pA SO a 382 -440 
18 160 
16 Bleep ee cae ee SIN oe at 
4 200 200 
2 een mee et (eee, Ser Ne ee 
pee eee 30 
nes Sue 535 1,238 
1 300 200 
Eee ee es 205 300 
128 235 135 
gia SYS Eerie cep 67 
69 {/ 115 180 
13 100 110 
9 135 
14 175 150 
16 SS) al J | an ae ee 
47 175 165 
12 ag eee See ng eS 
38 IAD a peewee eae Ses ee epee te eee 
29 466 285 
101 435 145 
reese hela" odallica ae tat Aina ae 330 
13 595 610 
eed Coe 240 160 
enti 75 180 
aif, EN Wars 245 185 
7 LU) 1) ceo See ee | A 
TR Ret a Ses) ae oe | 
| poeoementen he 2055) 85 151 
3S 20 
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COUNTIES. 


Laurel 
Lawrenee _____-_ 
PCG Be kn 
Letcher 
Hews. = 22. 


Maeda hie 
Lyon 


ae ee eee See 


Magotin—.._ -___ 
MMPLOM .225 2.2 
Marshall _._-._- 
Martin 
Mason “seo. F 2 
‘McCracken 
MeLean 
Meade 


Menifee: 22.» 2h» 


Mercer 
Metcalic.2 28. 5=5 
Monroe 


Montgomery ____ |. 


Morean <2. 4) 
Muhlenburg ____ 
Nelson 


Owsley 220 223 


Pendleton. 222 =~ 


Perry a2. 3-4-5 
|S ie 


ere es 


Rockeastle 
Rowan 
Ruussell2 2206s 
Scot esol 
Shelipy ssa ee 
Simpson) 2223S 
ppeucer 2.72 


Rip peee e bE es 
Trimble 


Wayne 


NVIGUECER © 2)2e eee hee AE | RE 


Whitley 
Wolfe 


nies, 1876. 


Se ee 


Woodford == sssieee es ee 


Value of jen-|Value of jen- 
nies, 1877. 


woe ee eee ee 


$1,293 


$1,220 


Inerease. 


ae ee ee ee 


ae ee aw 


en ee 


Decrease. 


ee ae eee ee 


ae ee ee 


ee ee ee ne ee a a ee  - e  e eee ee  e )  e eeee  f ewee e e e 


ee mes we | eee ee ee | meme oe ee ee Of eee ees oe ees ff ee ee CK - 


a ee a es a a ef ee ee eee a 


ee a ae es | mw ee | rw eee 


wee we ff ee es ee ees fl ee ew — + ee em me ow ee em ff ee nm ee ee 


ee ee ee a ee 


Cattle, 1876. 
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Value of cat-|Value of cat- 
tle over $50, | tle over $50, 


Cattle, 1877.| Increase. | Decrease. 
1876. TSiere 


eee hee ee 


we ee ee | SH ee ee CS 
ae ee ee CS 
Some aw 
—e ew ee 
eee ee ee 
ee 


ae ee 
em es ae ee | eee Se ee Se 


Wa ee ee ee ee we ee |e eee | eee | oe meee ee | mm mmm 
——— se 
ee a © (© OO ee ee ee 
— ee we ee 


—— eee ew ee 


oes ee 
ee ee eee ee ee 


a wees 
ewe eee — 
ee eee ee 


$18,050 


1,676 


820 $18,190 


Increase. 


wee we ee 
a 
mes ea ee 


wee eee —-——— 
ee ee — 
—— ee ew oe 


eee ee oe 


$3,729 


Decrease. 


ee ree 


oe eee ee ee 


ae ee 


$3 , 869 
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COUNTIES. 


mew 


Bagel 
Bourbon 
SG CAS tata 
Boyle 
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Stores, 1876.|Stores, 1877. 


Increase. 


ee ee fe ew ee fe ee ee ee ee 


PSCC OTE erect 2 ef 8 Se Bg ot a ee YE 


Breatiitt 2-22. 25 


BLCCKINTIO LS oe Se a ee eee 


i lithhes sa thee: 
macer —.-< 52. 


ewe wm a eee ee 


(GEA N(Ch | Lae Ramanan) Aa A ARID OR Deiat i) NORA at Ph ec ta if ce eit Yn Teer 
SINUSES: CaPeee Wace TMD PRR AR, PRES Jb Vom aa | eevee 2 ws meee ae 


Campbell ______. 
Carroll 


(CES iene Se re AA) Tapia Pe GE) Sank eee ek PGT fee wh el ety 


asaya so ts 
Christian 
Clark 


RL iene 2 oN re ee eed ei em a hee ee ee 
RE ONS GO Riek ed ac ee le Go ey Ot I eres eee es 


Crittenden ______ 
Cumberland ____ 
Wayiess. 6." x. 
Hdmonson -_____ 
ISN Hie aarti era 
Biitotty: st 
Fayette 


PT aes 


5 


ea ks 


if 


ee 
eee eee es ee 
we www ome eee 


2 


lem e el Se AE Se Sa ee ee eee eee ee 
OK gt aaa Ry ORR Repeats in aor koe Sev Sested | Eee Voie 8 


Hranklin — <2 2 
Mitton. 2204055" 
Gallatin _ 
Garrard 


(CUT ek 5 a Mera Or NI RTGS Neg Ie Eee Beta fom RAR! asec ON 


Graves = 22s 
Grayson 
teenie. are 


ISTeGRGD =. ee Fekete 
TEARCOGK ee urb. sono eo © Pog meee rd Banda Ras pected cwae> Suva e 3 < 


Hardin _ 


—-———— eee 


5 Ul (nS OEE NI ERPS M RC ca ced ay es tlh Tay (amet WATE os eet IN 


HATriSon (4252 


HOUT y= s~ sae es 
Hickman 222.525 
Hopkins. 222 
JACKSON 2 2 
Selerson) 2 2. oe 


JessAmMne!-- OeY Paes eee 


Johnson _ 


Arner ie 


~ ae oe ewe eee 
ees ee ee ee ——— ee ee 


Decrease. 


Value of 
stores, 1876. 


es ee 


$500 


ae wee ee ee ee ef ee a er ew ee 


eee eee ee ee 


ae eee ee 


eee we eee ee 


Value of 
stores, 1877. 
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Value under 


Increase.| Decrease. |the equalization 


ae ee 


——-— ~~ 


——— = eo re 


eee we ee ee 


——— eee 


ae ee ee ee 


a ee eC 


law, 1876. 
$1,610 
186 
ae re 
ee bie bk 300" 
52 
653 
4,145 
2,584 
550 
240 
850° 
604 
a 
2,500. 
ado. 
1,570 
3,400 


785 
1,150 
ioe 
3,600 
3,500 
“1,640_ 
625 


ene ae ae ee ee SS Ce 


Value under 
the equalization 
law, 1877. 
$50 
336 


500 
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Increase. 


Decrease, 


eee ee ee ee 
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COUNTIES. |Stores, 1876.|Stores, 1877. 


eargred eee 
Lawrence 
Lee 


ee | ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Lincoln 
Livingston ___W- 
Logan 
Lyon 


——a sees 
— eee ree 


ee ee 


MeLean, 2258" > 
Mieaidie sas tries oe 
Menifee 
Mercer 

Metcalfe 
ROO Oe ae. ek ees Re ey Oe 
Montgomery -__- 
Morvan, 2220. 
Muhlenburg 
Nelson 

Nicholas 
Ohio 


ee | we mmm ee ee ern eee ee 
a eee 

es 
ete eee ee | ee ee ee ee srr ee 


es ee 


Omslay ich eer. 
Pendleton 222 5_ 
erry on «tenet 
Pike 


Robertson 2. _ 
Rockeastle 
Rowan 


Scott 
Shelby 
Simpson - 
' Spencer 
Taylor 


Ser aN es A RE SED, 5S AEN 


es eel 


Washington 


Webster 
Whitley 
Wolfe 


Value of 
stores, 1876. 


Increase. Decrease. 


meme eee ee 


ee ee ee 


—— ee eee ee 


eee eee 


a, ns Ge es 


ee een ee ea 


ae eee ws 


NS 


ee 


Se 


ae ee] eee eee) mm wm a a a a a a a a ew we ew es a = 


ee 


ee a ne ee 


aes AT aes ee 50 
Wayne <4 sn nt a le a Se | a pe a 


$11,665 


Value of | Increase. 


stores, 1877. 
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Value under 
the equalization 
law, 1876. 


eee a ee 


ae ee Se 


ee 
ewe we ee See ee 
ee eee em ee ee 
oe ee ee OO 
mee ee SC 

i 
Crewe — ee ee 
ee 
meee ee ee Ce eee 
wee ae ee ee eee ee ee 
—-——— 


ee ee oe 


ae ee eC 
wee eee es eee ee | OO 
ee ee ee 
ee es 
ee ew ee ae 
ows soe oe | SS — 
ees ee ee 
ecacen a eeces ee eee |= Se 


eee ae 


eee ae CL 


ee we ee ee ee | 
wee eee oe Oe 
ee ta 
wma we a ae Ce eee 
ee 


———-_  ——————_ _  _—— Oe 


$13,985 | $6,365 


$4,045 


' $101,269 


Value under 
the equalization 
law, 1877. 


$81,771 


Increase. 


rd 


$9,691 
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Decrease. 


$29,189 


ene aie eds eerie nl One ee See Lk 
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COUNTIES. 


Anderson.2—._ 
Ballard 
Barren _ 

Bath 


Bourbon _~_. ..—. 
OW a= a) EB 
Broyles 
Bracken 
Bresthité._ 2. 
Breckinridge ____ 
Bullitt 


Valdwells_ 8. - = 
Calloway 
Campbell 
Carroll 
Carter 
SSBINCWs ae Se 
Ohiristian = 2... 
COLTS, gee a ae 
Ro giy ys Sais ak = 2 
Clinton 


Cumberland ____ 
Mayiess25 7. 
SG Us a 


Fayette 


Floyd 


Pranklin —._.._| 


Fulton 


Cermiitoe eet! ie 
Graves 

Grayson 
Green 


Hardin 
Harlan 
Harrison 
Hart 


Ble cig ys Moye oe 
Hickman 
Hopkins 
Jackson 


POMNSON a sek ee 
Ken taie 2.5) be. 
| Sin a)S i seks FD ie Ma 
Larue 


- 
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Value of car- 
riages, &c., 
LOW. 


~~ .  |Walae of car-(Valuo of car) Soe) 1 etn) ini a ay alent ea eres 
riages, &c., 
1876. 


ete Se ee $10 
$10 70 

30 70 

270 180 

80 125 


ee ee 


80 
LT 


140 


—e ee eee 


ae nm wee | wm ee em em wen ~ | ee oe wee eee = 


Increase. 


$10 
60 
40 
45 


a ew ee eee 


eee ee ee ee 


Value of gold « sil- 

ver watches, gold & 

af er plate, pianos, 
., 1876. 


Decrease. 


$36 
110 


es ee 
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Value of gold « 
silver watches, 
gold «silver plate 
pianos, &c. ,1877. 


$27 

90 
Pavia: 

80 


one em &e ae ee 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Total valua- 
1876. 


tion, 


$44,136 
17,284 
8,030 
25,542 
65,771 
14,645 
D172 
12,173 
95,720 
11,706 
97,160 
17,560 
3,180 


32,010 
9,455 


16,301 
29,054 
12,985 
17,167 
12,255 

2,408 


7,206 


116,275 


65.245 


11,655 
2,215 
19,631 
10,832 
81,155 
18,549 
3,465 
1,230 
301, 200 
28,090 
6,585 
142,188 
18,980 
18,691 
47,030 
4,057 
44,987 
7,290 
31,376 
12,185 
10 ,550 
36 , 730 
875 
47,830 


43,062 
96 ,459 


21,975 
17,557 
30,751 
2,925 
319,873 
30,145 


ee ee 


5,035 


4,88C 


12,913 


Total valua- 
tion, V8T7: 


$41 ,683 
14,927 
8,215 
19,203 
67,445 
15,450 
1,155 
12 voile 
118,252 
11,109 
102,055 
17,940 
3,310 
31,800 
9,663 
16,935 
25,912 
13,355 
3,595 
14,545 
2,164 
7,294 
109 ,885 
63,120 
11,099 
2,485 
21,029 
10,004 
73,903 
20,459 
2,856 
700 
245,310 
24,270 
705 

160 73 
17,510 
21,330 
26,485 
5,205 
89,180 
6,150 
26 , 230 
11,289 
9,775 
26,045 
940 
44,265 
39,782 
93,288 
19,042 
19,840 
36,210 
seul 
305, 250 
46,185 
20 

6 ,640 
5,554 
12,407 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


ee — 


$2,453 
2,357 


6,339 


he: 
697 


—- a ee --—-=— 
—— ee eee eee 
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COUNTIES. 


Haurelic. 3 2 
Lawrence ___.__ 
Bee ee ok 
Wetcher 22.2. < 


Wewaiss. Loco ules, 


PMC OM 22) es 24 
Mogant. 22k Joe 
Lyon 
Madison < .. i.» 
Maroffin +22. = 
Meprian 223.2555 
Marshall. 222.6 
Meany 2 Se 
Soy ee ore 
McCracken _ -._- 
Mehean.2. 232. 
Mieadevcint 2.20 ce 
Menifee ____.___ 
Mercer sn fee 
Metéalfie. 22 22. 
Mignnae 22> 2 Ay. 
Montgomery ~-_- 
jy UL oe ii 
Muhlenburg ____ 
Nelsons 222 25-8 
Nicholas - to. 
Eo Tk eee aa 
Oldiiam 2 
(72) doyle ee ale 
Owsley. <2 tt = 
Pendleton ~_____ 
Pewi yet: 216 oo 
PG ee ee 
Powel. 26.525 22 
PUTAS os 
Robertson: 22. 
Rockcastle______ 
OW AN S25 4s 
fensselly vans ee 
eaten. s. e 
SSpERe MY a 
Simpson. 22. 


Spencer su). 4. 


Ma ylor 2. 28 32 
Lodges. = 20 Sire 
1 Wiig? Yeas Pee toe 
(rmblew.o312 22 
inintOn 20h Saree! 
Warten 4. hi 
Washington____-_ 
Wayne. 2 eee 
Webster _ 
Whitley _ 
NGO fe: sc) ene 
Woodford. 25) eu 


—— ee ee 


Total 
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riages, &, 
1876. 


$11,060 


riages, &Xc., 
1877. 


$10,630 


) 
eee ———————ee——————Ee—E—E—eee ee 


Increase. 


ae ne we ee SS - 


~~ mee wee ee ee 


$2,881 


Decrease. 


$3,311 


Value of gold «& sil- 
ver watches, gold & 
silver plate, pianos, 
&c., 1876. 


$5 
ee 


ete 2 na 


” 


Value of gold «! 
watches, 
gold e silver plate 
pianos, &c.,1877. 


— | 


silver 


Increase, 


ee te ee | ee ee ee ee 


ee 


—— ee = Se 


~—— ees 


ee 


$7,467 


$1,573 
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Decrease. 


aaa ee 


ee ew ewe +e 


—— ae eee — 
— oe oe 
ae eee Se 


Total valua- 
tion, 1876. 


$3,671,831 


Total valua- 


tion, 1877. 


$3,541,369 


Tocrease. 


—— ee ee eee 


$142,983 
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Decrease. 


ae eee eee 


mee em om eee ee 


$273 445 
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Tax on valua- | Tax on valua- 
COUNTIES. tion at 45 cts. | tion at 45 cts. | Increase. Decrease. |Auditor’s list, 
per $100, 1876. |per $100, 1877. 1876. 

PALA eee cee a Oe $198 61 DICT UAd (lee eee $11.04 | 222 2 eee 
Alien 281. 2 77 78 (Oh ae es | fala we ate 10 (0) eee 
Anderson 2. .: 36 le 36 97 BO VSEY | eee Leola Wo 
Peering) 2 oe 114 94 SCE 2 eee eee 28 BQ" | Soe 2 eee 
Benren’. 2-2... 295 97 303 50 108) toe oy ee 
Paaitichoe 8k she 65 90 69 52 3. G2 ia ese | a 
|S aby eee et 5 27 BZ Oats eee ee eee y ae eee pe as eo 
Boone 22222. | 54 78 55 40 62 i Sa ee Se 
Raunoon #2 430 74 532 13 TOUS3 9. ye ee ee 
Baydoo. 2 2.2 52 68 A909 sc eee 2460 |) ok. See 
eyitese tre Se AS. 22 459 25 22. 038 12 ee eee ee 5.) ae 
Bracken =. -.. 226. 79 02 80 73 j Wy (a | aaa i eS ns Pe 
Breathitt, _._. 4 31 14 89 Oe ee ee ee 
Breckinridge __- 144 05 B43, LOT sh eae D5 || oo eee 
Aree ht Ss Se 42 55 43 48 O83 Wiese cigar SL eee eee 
Biers 2* > 2 27 73 35 76 22 2.81 eae pea ae le ae ee 
Caliiwell 22. _- 130 74 GHG Or ales aes 144. ee 
Calloway _-_..~_ 58 43 60 10 MGC |e a Ee 
Campbell _____ ~_|! TT 25 | SHRI Wi ile [ean ate Gl Ole eee 
Camrowle be tay Wey | 65 45 LON3O: ct = ae 2 ee 
amen. aS 10 84 pales SO Be 1 LO3) | do eee ee 
@asey be 32 43 32 82 2 Nad Ree cna NS 
Christian 2200. 523 24 AGAAE Nth wet 6 es 28:46 -| 1 ae ee 
Olpinkaweet coe a 293 60 Dea AA. te ae re 9 DG: | 2.2 hea 
(CE al a 52 45 MONO 50's Cl pe cen 2°50 |S aoa 
Ciintom. =! ke 9 97 11 RS 7h in (IR pe Se aes Se a 
Grittenden 22 88 34 94 63 6.29 cu sea ek et (gh ae: eee 
Cumberland_—___ 48 74 A ep 4am eae: Yee 3. Dio Se eee 
Wimileds 9. 42-2 365 20 RS DOO wl aoe 32, O4:5| 50-3505 2 eee 
Edmonson ____.- 83 46 92 07 86) es 2 oes So oe ee Le eee 
Stier ot 15 59 2 SOs | eee eee aeons 2. lie aes ee ee 
Hoth: 2. es 5 53 STS )Y eS aera ee Zs OO) Ne ee es 
Ba yetCe a. std 1,355 40 Lp OSNSS 4) ae Zbl! 01g) 5 St ee 
Mem 22 ee 126 40 MOOD 22th ate eye eS ae a aS Mp 
LEAs ee eee 29 63 Poti otis | Rope odes 2OVAD Sa eee 
Pranelin 2.2... 639 85 727 98 88. 1 8ol2c Sas ae S| See 2 eee 
Halton. 24 eo 85 41 CBr Oil coe eee OG 204) 4a! Sees 
Gallatin a. 2 ae 84 12 95 98 Ll 86.4) web |e 
Garrard) 211 63 aU OTN Ie a Gs hs aneasovies more OD AA\ acer see 
CO caplet aC 18 26 23 42 By! will) cop ee 2S ne Oe ae 
Grawess sor) fil 202 45 BASE 8 Ae aie sae FEN ZO, M4) ee a eee 
Grayson 2. =~. 32 80 Ditdond “ke Meter B 3. ees 
Geto. so. Lae, 141 19 11a) IR} Os aa Wee oa 23:16. )R ees 2 ee 
Greenup -_-_____ 54 83 HOBO! tye wee Saas on 2030 (ees: 2 
Hancock —:_.)" 47 47 ASO) it te soe 3 AB: TO Ey - - ee 
Hardin ss 27. 2S 165 28 Ded Ti TO" We Ae ee 43°08." |e. Sener 
Harlan. 22) eA 3 94 4 23 BOWS tS ee ee ee 
Harrison, 2222 215 23 OO MOw een Soe 1604.) - es eee 
Ret ee 193 78 OHO Ds) 2 ue Pek LANU6 y| SS ee aan 
Henderson ____- 434 U7 AN OUBO 8 2k oe a = ey de poem, 
Benry bos o Pa 98 89 BECO We a 2 ee 13 20. bees, Sees 
Rickman 2 oe 79 Ol 89 28 VOe Bl coe eee ee 
Elopkins’. 23t s 138 38 162 94 DAs 56. |) 2 See se 2 2 
vackson . 2 13 16 14 92 1 RG) a Be ee ee 
Jefferson _ _-_-_ 1,439 43 UPR Ugo PM Or RL Se GD: 8) eee ee 
Jessamine ______ 135 65 207 85 Qe 20) |) Abas 2h eS eo Coe 
FORnGO ek ee 9 Q Nba. ecmck eal see oo 
Mentoni: 2255s" 22 66 29 88 ToD |= a eee |e Soll Pee 
Knox Se eee ee 21 96 24 99 8:03) 235 oe a ee 
arie ee eee 58 ll 5D, Oo. Leena eee YE} ha ae ae 


Auditor's list, 


1877. 


we mew ee ee ee 


eee eee 


eee mee 


a ee 


ie eee te 


ee eee eee 


ome ee ee ee 


eee ee ee 


Increase. 
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Decrease. 


ee eee ae ee 


ae ee eee ee 


ewe re — 


See ee ee 


Total tax, 
1876. 


$198 61 
77 78 
36 13 

114 94 
295 97 
65 90 
5 27 
54 78 
430 74 
52 68 
437 22 
79 02 
14 31 
144 05 
42 55 
73 35 
130 74 
58 43 
17 25 
55 15 
10 84 
32 43 
523 24 
293 60 
52 45 
2 97 
88 34 
48 74 
365 20 
83 46 
15 59 
"5 53 
1,355 40 
126 40 
29 63 
639 85 
85 41 
84 12 
211 63 
18 26 
202 45 
32 80 
141 19 
54 83 
47 47 
165 28 
3 94 
215 23 
193 78 
434 07 
98 89 
79 01 
138 38 
13 16 
1,439 43 
135 65 


22 66 
21 96 
58 ll 


Total tax, 
1877. 


Increase. 


eee ewer 


729 ! 


Decrease. 
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Tax on valua- 


COUNTIES. tion at 45 ets. 


Manrel oe 
Lawrence __._~-~ 
Mapes +2 EM 
eteber yo. 
Wewis 272 = 
ineoln) 22223 224 94 
Livingston ~____ 
ioean; 23282 
Myon ts. Se 
Madison 2220.2) 
Magoffin: = 1 is 
MaTiOns =P 1m 
Nanshabl. <2 85 
Moartin 222s. 
Macon, 2. 2 ee 
McCracken ___ ~~ 
Meiiean s 2. te So 36 71 
Rieades 32020 tse 
PMenifee <<). —— 
Mercer_=_ == 2s 
Metcalfe .. = 
Monroe... 2 Us 
Montgomery -_~-- 
Morgan, 22 5° 
Mublenburg _--_- 
Nelsan 202 Ee 
Nicholas,.-— -=_ 
hig: 22 ee 
Giidhiand 2) 
Oiwen vet Be 
Owsley 


$7 02 
16 53 
11 60 


Bikers 2. -+-=- 


Pulaski 2! 
Robertson ~-_-- 
Rockcastle -____ 
EVO AN 2 oS 
Busse), 22s af 
Scott... 2-228 
Shelby... 
Simpson: ot 5S 
Spencer ~____~- 
Maylon = 22.2 
OYE 0 eens Ss 
4 Mo Ye tea ay Bees 
Trimbles: Ss 2=< 
Winton 2.) 
Weatren. 2.75 2. 564 70 
Washington __-~_ 
AW ye aes Se 
Webster. 22 26: 
Whitley 22. fee 
iolfess 2 Bay 
W-oodford....222 


$16,523 22 


Tax on valua- 
tion at 45 cts. 
per $100, 1876.|per $100, 1877. 


$15,936 16 


Increase. 


ee ee ee 


—_— ee oe 


$643 47 


- Decrease. 
1876. 


Mey eee x 


ee 


—— eee 


me ea ae ee ee ee ee ee ee Ce 


$1,230 43 


po ee ee EE ee eee ee 


Auditor’s list, 
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Blacks that 
are deaf and 
dumb, 1876. 
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COUNTIES. 
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— we eee 


eis). £-- ees" 
Femicolm 22> bse 
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Logan 


Lyon 


—— eee 


— eee ee ee 
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MearIONL,. 
Marshall 
Martin 
Miso 8 fet 2) 
McCracken 
Melenn, 0. Le 
Miesae. e0 = oF 
Menifee 
Mercer 


ed 


— eee ee 


-_ ———— 
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Tavern 
licenses, 1877. 
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Blacks that 
are blind, 
1876. 
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are blind, 
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dumb, 1876. 


dumb, 1877. 
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Adeny 222 2 oe 
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Ballard: 22k. 2~ 
Barnenso 2 22 = 
Pen ee ee 
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MOONE 22222. - 
Bourbon =.24.. .— 
Boyd 
20 ee ee 
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Breckinridge 
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Hleming 22) L= 
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Decrease. 


Nuwber of 
sheep killed 
by dogs, 1876. 
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sheep killed | Increase. | Decrease. | sheep killed | sheep killed | Increase. | Decrease. 
by dogs, 1877. by dogs, 1876.|by dogs, 1877. 
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Livingston _____ 
BOG aw fo) 
Lyon 
Madison _ 


McLean 


Mereer 
Metcalfe________ 
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Montgomery 
Morgan 
Muhlenburg ~___ 
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Owsley 
Pendleton ______ 
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Number of 
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by dogs, 1876. 
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Decrease. 


Value of 
sheep killed 
by dogs, 1876. 


Value of 
sheep killed 
by dogs, 1877. 
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COUNTIES. 


Allen 
An@erson = —2 
Ballard 


Barcents 2 2s. 


Bourbon). 25 - 
Boyd 
Royle we eS 
Bracken 
mueathitth 02 foes) 
Breckinridge -___ 
bien Seo. 5 = 4 
| SA en 
Wardwell: 2.2 oo] 
Calloway \ 2... 
Campbell 
Warnolic, fk 


iS A ee a 
Casey 


| a re 
SS ae eae ee a 
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Crittenden 
Cumberland ____ 
Daviess 
Edmonson 
citings oe 
Elliott 
Fayette 
Mleminpy ——_ Los 
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Prankilin. 2% 5! 


Grayson 
Green ss 2. 
Greenup 


Hancock . 
Hardin 
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-—— = = 
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Hickman 
Hopkins 
Jackson 
Weitersonm see 
dessamine 1. 
fFohnson 24-22. 
Kenton 


— ee = = 


Pounds of to- 
bacco, 1876. 
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76,420 
290 
220,416 
231,220 
220 


80,200 
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213,000 
549 
61,430 
249,900 
131,400 
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Decrease. 


ae Se SSeS | Pome Se Se 
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Tons of hay, 
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COUNTIES. 


| SESS Waa eee eee 
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ES ce neat EE 
Letcher 
LXE 0 rr 
CON ss 
Livingston ____._ 
Maga ys So 
Lyon 
Madison <5) {= 
Maceo. 2b 
Marion 2.24224: 
Marshall] * 3:2 2 
Rartin. (oS es 
i St ely ee Ae 
McCracken 
Mediean' 22 25 2. 
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NMencer 2 one 2 en. 
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Gage Sor 
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Owsley: 232 224 se 
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Pounds of to-|Pounds of to- 


bacco, 1876. 


Increase. 
bacco, 1877. 


125 305 180 
212 285 73 
170 265 95 
56 881 825 
1,000 1,600 600 


116,500 
426 805 
149 341 


30 


ew we eee ee — ee ee eC 


58,577 
46,400 
35 

43 

198 ,550 
25 
6,300 
148 , 805 
2,500 
48,021 
88,050 
91 


176,198 
147,235 
283,900 
299,300 
2,000 
328 ,060 
251,550 
330 
217,750 


195 


7,817,571 


62,400 
104,930 
45,985 


LBP BOON Cede) ees 


47,249 
32,750 
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95,400 
15 
T2ADO: || oe 
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47,379 
15 
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Wan’ | Gag Whe asec aaa 


5,841,765 898,964 
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ee ee ee ee 
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111355383" 
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Pounds of 
hemp, 1876. 
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Pounds of 
hemp, 1877. 


ee eee es ee 


me me ee me 


Sow ee ee 
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ee 
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Hay teh Se ee eee ett ay, 
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| ie Ba Wem, PR ae Cat Fe Pou] ee fro Li | 
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COUNTIES. Bushels of | Bushels of Increase. Decrease, Bushels of 

corn, 1816. siceorn, Vet 7: wheat, 1876. 
ACCENT eee een 43,028 54,330 LOU Wen eee eee 2, 1,944 
oe aa 28,995 32,050 i OD | Seen ae 1,745 
Andersom...o- 3,825 4,380 OSD {ieee 200 
Balargs 242) 25,041 30,055 5 O14: sie sepeanme pee 
BeEem 2b ee 34,070 35,540 DL PATO | eka ogee ee 1,269 
2S 9,850 10,050 | 200 Ginn eee 290 
12°21 pe 2,905 3,250 SAD ees 40 
Boome soe sa 4,650 A: MU) Ny reo aie eae BOO: le Vo ee 
Bouroow 2h. 10 , 260 DHOOM Seema ae 410 509 
SO) ere 565 990 Ca es ak ee A LT Nas 
Boy lew =a. e 3 3, 225 LTO ere eee 2,050 435 
Bracken —2 6)s~ 7,255 8,225 HAO foal de 2S Rae SN 415 
Brenthitha se 3,345 Ore Oe = aes eee O25") See ee ee 
Breckinridge -___ 34,800 28);600 | See ee 6,150 1,160 
| STU GUA ae Lt, 005 297 L205 Le Or lc Sek ee 640 
Shi) eee eee 8,530 18 ,398 9s SOBs eau ee 568 
Caldwell. *+_-~.- 28,640 AO SABO Ife eae eee cee 8,355 730 
Calloway 222+ 2 21,340 ZO! S00) dit cee 1,040 1,326 
Cantpbells =: o—=- DODO) eas = eee ee ees 2,550 137 
Warnolh 2.722} 2 7,760 7,800 AQa i save a oe Mens 20 
amber ess See lea 2,690 VD |e eA ee oe ee 
Casey... arden 12,082 LO GA D see See 43a 387 
Christian” 22. =2_ 48 , 700 AA TOD ool Stee he an 3,995 4,930 
(OE Sl ieee 9, 220 pre 1 wp | ees ears ce 1,485 830 
“2 eel 12,106 OSLO 3 S| Seta eee 2,943 40 
Olonicones 22 oe 3,985 4,645 oH OU eee es RE 185 
Crittenden .== = 22,070 23 ,550 L ABO eect eee 748 
Cumberland __-_- 182339 LA B00 ee Bon Se 3,539 804 
Dawices toes 25,395 35,159 OTA, Wie Shae Ee ayaa 620 
Enirenson 2. o=< 12,320 16,000 SB 1OS0-8 is ee eee 800 
DIS hae ae 4,100 Bo DOU Gee See eee 750 70 
Palette 3 as 125 990 200. 3) 2b Be eee 15 
Repyeuie: ose 22) ob! Pee S| eae eee eee aan ae | Ae Rey Aa A Webel i) er TB A a 
Mieming 2 h; E70 D400) ee ee 1,720 395 
1 B15) Ma ra 2,630 2,635 Bat 2 Ba S cece eS re ee 
Prumkiin sess. 11,532 16,955 Bia Ze" ics ee ee 332 
Ba Pou one Soe es 15,100 A OO si ease ee eee 1,050 1,021 
Chet Dhani oS rr sf00 DTU O) || 25 sear comme 6,000 100 
Carter (et os 41,855 Dy AOD je Some eee 32,450 3,350 
Grants ec ks 3,450 3,710 ZOO oS 2 ae eee hte ee ee 
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